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likely  that  she  would  approve  of  it  at  a  later  period;  so  I  went 
on  not  caring,  and  every  day  growing  fonder  of  Bertha,  who  was  so 
quick,  and  so  clever,  and  taught  me  all  sorts  of  things  in  natural 
history,  which  set  me  all  agog  to  become  a  practical  zoologist ;  and 
I  used  to  hunt  after  specimens  for  her  little  museum  for  hours,  too 
happy  if  I  could  bring  home  any  thing  which  would  obtain  from  her 
one  of  her  sweet  smiles. 

At  last  came  the  letter — I  was  to  be  sent  for  the  next  week— taken 
to  the  home  of  my  father,  and  duly  received  at  the  castle  of  Widdlezig 
— and,  oh !  what  a  day  it  was  to  me !  Wholly  estranged  from  my 
parents  by  conduct  which  I  was  quite  old  enough  to  think  extremely 
unnatural,  and  devoted  to  Bertha. — Oh !  Bertha  was  so  pretty,  such 
a  sweet  little  figure !  I  could  not  help  crying  bitterly  when  I  heard  the 
summons  read  which  was  in  seven  days  to  tear  me  from  my  dear  play- 
fellow— it  had  just  grown  to  something  more  than  that — I  loved  Bertha — 
and  I  know, — why  I  never  will  tell, — but  I  know  that  dear  Bertha 
loved  me. 

All  preparations  were  made  for  my  departure.  Von  Doddle  was 
exceedingly  out  of  spirits — he  had  his  views.  Mrs.  Von  Doddle  did 
not  like  to  part  with  me,  good  kind  woman,  and  Bertha  did  nothing 
but  cry,  bless  her  little  kind  affectionate  heart — I  could  not  bear  to  see 
it  beat,  which  I  did,  as  her  bosom  heaved  up  and  down  under  the 
tucker  she  had  recently  taken  to  wear. 

It  seemed  perhaps  unnatural  to  shrink  from  going  to  my  home — ^but 
I  was  in  fact  going /rom  my  home.  Cast  off  in  favour  of  a  poodle  dog, 
I  had  been  left  for  nearly  fourteen  years,  until  my  poor  father — 1  mean 
the  venerable  husband  of  my  beautiful  mother — had  reached  an  age 
when  his  eyes  could  scarcely  have  been  gladdened  by  my  appearance, 
even  supposing  they  had  not  been  opened  several  years  before,  and  I  own 
that  the  bitterest  pang  I  had  ever  yet  felt,  was  that  which  was  occasioned 
by  the  certainty  that  I  was  to  quit  the  Von  Doddlesin  four  or  five  days. 

The  morning  after  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  mandate,  as  I  could  not 
sleep  at  night,  I  was  up  early  in  hopes  of  meeting  Bertha ;  but  she, 
poor  girl,  had  cried  herself,  as  her  maid  told  me,  into  a  regular  fever, 
and  could  not  leave  her  little  bed.  I  did  not  know  what  to  do :  I  did 
not  know  by  what  means  I  could  best  show  her  my  anxiety  to  please 
her.  I  ate  my  breakfast  with  Von  Doddle — his  wife  did  not  breakfast 
with  us ;  and  afler  an  affecting  dialogue  with  him,  he  went  to  do  duty 
in  his  church,  and  I  sauntered  out  in  a  state  of  abstraction. 

All  at  once  I  saw  flying  just  before  me  one  of  those  beautiful  butterflies 
which  the  unlearned  entomologist  calls  the  *'  Emperor."  It  was  the 
very  thing  dear  Bertha  wanted  for  her  little  museum.  I  delighted  in 
the  pursuit  to  catch  it  for  her — it  diverted  my  mind  while  it  excited  my 
feelings,  and  between  boyish  emulation  and  something  very  like  the 
desire  to  please  a  being  I  loved,  I  resolved  to  hunt  him  down.  Away 
he  went — so  did  I.  I  had  no  trap  but  my  hat,  and  my  great  fear  was, 
although  many  opportunities  occurred,  that  by  a  premature  or  hasty 
coup  I  might  destrov  his  beauties  in  the  capture. 

Fluttering  through  the  air  went  the  gaudy  creature.  I  stole  behind  it, 
— but  whether  it  tvere  fate,  or  whether  the  mere  instinct  of  the  iosecty 
I  do  not  know;  the  faster  I  pursued,  the  filter  it  flew;  till  at 
length,  fatigued  irritated,  and   excited  by  fifty  feelings>--i-forty,.at 
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least,  of  which  were  new  to  my  heart— -I  swore,  as  roundly  as  a  boy  of 
fourteea  dare  swear,  that  Bertha  should  have  the  butterfly,  if  I  died  for  it. 
Whether  butterflies  are  in  the  habit  of  swearing  I  do  not  pretend  to  sur- 
mise, but  certainly  the  *'  Emperor,''  seemed  as  desperately  resolved  to 
thwart  me  as  I  was  to  catch  him,  I  am  sure  1  followed  him  four  good 
miles,  and  that  in  a  direction  from  Von  Doddle's  house  in  which  we 
never  took  exercise,  inasmuch  as  the  hills  behind  were  skirted  by  a  thick 
forest  and  underwood  which  were  said  to  be  the  resort  of  banditti 
by  whom  all  the  neighbouring  villages  and  passing  travellers  were 
constantly  plundered,  and  from  which,  indeed,  the  inhabitants  were 
warned  by  the  police  of  the  district. 

What  cared  I  for  this  ?  it  would  make  my  adventure  the  more  ro« 
mantic — ^it  would  make  Bertha  love  me  better.  Oh  !  that  was  t^ —  ? — 
I  found  out  the  object  of  my  heart,  precisely  at  the  moment  that  I  had 
my  hat  over  the  butterfly  and  slipped  nearly  up  to  my  chin  in  a  thick 
muddy  bog.^-Butterfly  off  as  lively  as  ever ! — 

Under  these  circumstances  I  confess  I  roared  out  lustily;  not  ex- 
pecting that  I  should  be  heard,  but  merely  as  an  effort  to  do  something, 
as  I  felt  myself  "  sadly  sinking"  into  the  quagmire.  I  thought  of  Bertha 
and  the  pastor,  when  all  at  once  I  felt  myself  grasped  by  what  seemed  the 
iron  hand  of  a  giant — ^for  when  one  has  been  butterfly-hunting  for  a 
couple  of  hours  a  man  seems  gigantic — ^who  dragging  me  out  of  the 
mire  said,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  r , 

**  What  are  you  doing  here,  you  young  spy  ?" 

''  Spy  I"  said  I,  terrified  almost  to  death  by  the  appearance  of  my  de- 
liverer, who  was  a  huge  man  with  a  savage-looking  beard,  wearing,  more- 
over, two  pistols  in  his  belt,  '*  —  I  have  been  hunting  a  butterfly,  sir." 

**  Very  likely !"  said  the  man.  "  A  fellow  with  long  legs  like  yours 
may  be  better  employed  than  hunting  butterflies." 

"  It  was  an  £mperor,"  said  I  earnestly. 

"  An  Emperor  I"  said  the  fellow — ^^  come,  none  of  your  nonsense*  If 
it  were  the  Pope  himself  who  sent  you  as  a  spy  upon  us,  you  are  not 
likely  to  go  back  to  tell  him  what  you  have  seen." 

*'  I  have  seen  nothing,"  said  I. 

'^  You  have  seen  me,"  said  the  man ;  <'  so  now  come." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  I,  "  what  will  Mr.  Von  Doddle  say?" 

"  D— n  Mr.  Von  Doddle." 

I  bad  never  heard  Von  Doddle  so  spoken  of,  before. 

*'  He  is  one  of  the  most  active  of  the  magistrates." 

''  He  is  a  good  man,"  said  I,  in  hopes  to  conciliate  my  preserver. 

''  I  am  a  bad  one,"  replied  he;  "  so  come." 

Whether  I  had  meditated  a  refusal  or  not,  would  have  made  but  very 
little  difference  on  the  present  occasion,  for  having  given  me  the  hospi- 
table invitation  to  go  somewhere — whither  I  knew  not — ^he  stuck  two  of 
his  hard  iron  knuckles  into  my  shirt-collar  and  forced  me  to  do  his  bid- 
ding— not  without  once  or  twice  muttering  great  imprecations  against 
my  excellent  pastor. 

Having  proceeded  through  the  thicket  for  about  half  an  hour,  the 
worthy  gentleman  who  favoured  me  with  his  protection,  brought  me  to 
an  open  space,  some  forty  or  fifty  yards  square,  when  applying  a  whistle 
to  his  mouth,  and  giving  a  blast  which  made  even  the  distant  bills  rever- 
berate, he  he^kened  for  a  responsive  signal,  which  soon  was  heard,  and 
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in  about  ten  minutes  afterwards  I  was  gratified  with  the  sight  of  two 
other  gentlemen,  dressed  in  a  somewhat  similar  costume  to  that  worn 
by  my  preserver,  on  horseback,  leading  a  third  horse,  which  I  naturally 
presumed  to  be  intended  for  my  friend. 

''  I  have  caught  a  young  spy,''  said  my  friend  to  his  friends— *^  a 
likely  lad  for  what  we  want.'' 

"  A  spy,"  said  one  of  the  respectable  party—"  why  not  shoot  him?" 

"  He  is  a  spy  of  Von  Doddle's,  the  magistrate,"  said  my  friend. 

**  No  spy,  sir,"  said  I. 

"  Of  Von  Doddle's  ?"  said  the  other.    "  Let's  strangle  him !" 

"  No !"  said  my  preserver.    **  Recollect — ^we  want  him.'* 

**  Want  him !"  said  one. 

**  Luigi,"  said  my  friend,  putting  his  finger  to  his  nose. 

'*  Oh  !"  said  one  of  the  party. 

"  Ah  I"  said  the  other. 

''Come/'  said  my  friend,  ''jump  up  behind  me  on  this  horse,  and 
we  will  take  you  where  you  will  be  happy  and  comfortable  if  you 
behave  well ;  with  plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  and  be  merry  withal." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "I  am  a  Baron !— I  — " 

Whereupon  they  all  three  set  up  a  loud  shout ;  at  the  cessation  of 
which,  my  preserver  said, 

"  Yes — and  hunt  Emperors !" 

At  which  the  two  other  brutes,  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore,  or 
in  what  the  joke  originated,  laughed  like  two  great  fools.  I  despised 
their  stupidity  infinitely  more  than  I  hated  the  other's  malice. 

Having  no  power  of  resistance,  I  mounted  the  horse,  and,  after 
about  three-quarters  of  an  hour's  progress,  at  a  walking  pace,  through 
rides  "  else  unexplored  by  mortal,"  we  reached  a  tuft  of  trees,  into 
which  we  plunged,  and  again  found  ourselves  advancing  into  the  thick 
part  of  the  forest,  when  my  friend,  again  applying  his  whistle  to  his 
mouth,  gave  out  a  low  but  lengthened  sound.  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  it  was  answered,  and  we  proceeded  some  thirty  yards,  when  he 
bade  me  jump  down.  I  did  so ;  and  having  dismounted,  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  my  shoulder,  and  told  me  to  fear  nothing. 

We  walked  forward.  Two  men,  having  taken  chai^  of  the  three 
horses  upon  which  we  had  travelled,  and  having  thrust  aside  what  ap- 
peared to  me  a  heap  of  brambles,  I  discovered  the  head  of  a  cave, 
mto  the  passage  of  which  my  friend  gently  pushed  me,  and  under 
almost  paternal  guidance  I  found  myself  at  the  entrance  of  a  long 
vaulted  room,  which  in  an  instant  brought  to  my  mind  "  Gil  Bias," 
which  Mrs.  Von  Doddle's  maid  had  lent  me  to  read  two  years 
before. 

There  it  was-— all  the  scene  was  realized — ^nine  or  ten  men  were  sitting 
round  a  table  exceedingly  well  covered ;  one  or  two  very  pretty  women, 
much  bigger  and  older  than  Bertha,butnot  so  handsome,  were  also  seated 
with  them ;  one  or  two  of  the  men  were  playing  cards  away  from 
the  rest;  but  there  was  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  nothing  could 
exceed  the  comfort  which  appeared  to  reign.  The  effect  which  the 
sudden  transition  from  daylight  to  torchlight  had  upon  roe,  was,  I 
recollect,  striking ;  and  so  was  the  joyousness  of  the  scene.  I  had  no 
doubt  as  to  the  company  I  had  fallen  among,  but  I  began  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  Von  DcHJdle's  taste,  or  the  sincerity  of  his  axioms,  when 
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I  saw  infinitely  more  gaiety^  and  revelry,  and  conviviality,  amount  the 
robbers  against  whom  he  was  coostantly  warring,  than  I  ever  beheld 
under  his  own  roof. 

I  was  introduced  to  the  party  as  a  new  acquaintance,  and  extremely 
well  received.  The  women  were  very  goodnatured  to  me,  and  I  was 
treated  to  nice  bits  of  the  dishes;  for  which  I  was  extremely  grateful, 
considering  that  my  appetite  was  unmitigated— sharpened  by  my 
Emperor-hunt,  and  by  subsequent  adventures,  it  was  quite  in  a  condition 
to  receive  all  that  could  be  given ;  and  moreover,  on  seeing  the 
plight  my  lower  garments  were  in,  from  my  accident  in  the  mud,  ond 
of  the  fair  ones  volunteered  to  get  me  a  change  of  clothing,  whieb 
I  put  on  gratefully.  Having  a  few  weeks  afterwards  ascertained 
that  they  had  belonged  to  a  boy  of  the  name  of  Luigi,  who  died 
about  three  days  before  my  arrival ;  and  whose  name,  repeated  by  iiy 
friend  to  the  other  two,  in  the  wood,  acted  as  a  charm  in  my  favour,  as 
indicating  in  one  word,  that  I  was  destined  to  succeed  to  his  duties  and 
drudgeries,  I  did  not  feel  quite  so  grateful  for  the  ''  fit'*  as  perhaps  I 
ought. 

After  eating,  and  drinking  some  much  better  wine  than  any  I  had 
ever  tasted  at  Von  Doddle's,  I  became  sleepy,  and  exhibited  signs  of  a 
desire  to  go  to  bed.  One  of  the  ladies  undertook  the  office  of  showing 
me  to  my  dormitory,  and  treated  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.  She 
was  very  good  to  me,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  recollection  of 
Bertha,  I  could  have  been  very  happy  where  I  was ;  for  the  novelty  of 
the  scene  itself,  was  enough  to  please  so  young  a  mind  as  mme. 
**  Tired  nature,"  however,  gave  me  a  sound  sleep,  except  that  now  and 
then  I  found  myself  dreammg  of  my  dear  Bertha  Von  Doddle. 

Little,  however,  did  I  expect  what  was  to  happen  to  me  the  next 
day — and  the  next.  Little  did  I  comprehend  that  the  kindness  of  the 
good  young  lady  who  put  me  to  bed,  was  intended  to  conciliate  my  re- 
gards for  the  females  of  the  "  gang" — ay,  that  is  the  word — generally, 
with  whom  I  was  destined  to  live  for  the  future.  When  I  awoke,  and 
got  up,  my  specific  duties  were  pointed  out  as  successor  to  Luigi.  I 
was  to  boil  the  kettle — turn  the  spit — scour  the  pots — ^keep  the  covers 
nice  and  tidy — and  while  the  men  were  out  pursuing  their  professed 
avocations,  to  take  my  share  of  work  with  my  female  fellow-servants. 
Ah !  Gil  Bias  again  came  into  my  mind ;  but  as  I  knew  Gil  Bias  had 
been  in, a  robber's  cave,  I  did  not  venture  to  hint  at  my  recollections  to 
my  fair  companions,  lest  it  might  not  be  quite  genteel  to  assimilate  the 
pursuits  of  the  **  present  company,"  with  those  of  the  hero  of  Don 
Gusman  Alfarache. 

There  can  be  no  advantage  in  recapitulating  the  proceedings  of  seven 
months  which  I  passed  in  this  place,  where  one  day  was  exactly 
**  ditto"  to  the  one  preceding  it.  My  hours  of  duty  of  sweeping, 
washing,  roasting,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping  went  on ;  until,  so 
completely  are  we  creatures  of  habit,  especially  when  one  finds  that 
exchange  is  almost  impossible,  I  began  at  last  to  think  less  of  poor 
dear  Bertha,  and  to  think  Helen — a  great  fine  large  woman — who,  as  I 
said  before,  was  very  good  to  me,  a  charming  creature.  But  she  paid 
no  attention  to  my  civilities,  and  the  only  she  thing  that  seemed 
to  care  for  me,  was  an  old  being  who  was  rather  pleased  with 
me,  and  whom  they  call^  Bagga ;  her  real  name  being  Sala  Baga, 
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a  half  black,  and  less  than  half  human  creature  of  some  seveaiy  years 
old. 

Seven  months,  then,  had  I  been  in  this  place ;  but  without  a  hope«— 
Without  a  chance  of  escape — so  I  made  the  best  of  it,  did  all  I  was 
bid  to  do,  and  not  only  obeyed  my  mistresses,  but  was  joyous  with  the 
male  guardians  of  the  cave ;  for  it  should  be  remarked,  that,  whenever 
the  main  body  of  robbers  was  out,  there  were  always  two  or  three  left  at 
home  as  a  reserve.  Luckily,  one  day,  the  two  guardians,  findiog  the 
peace  establishment  dull,  were  pleased  to  dissipate,  in  a  game  of  sequin 
nazard,  and  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  the  *'  Cave*'  afforded ;  the  women— 
that  is  to  say,  the  two  efifectives»-had  gone  to  the  brook,  either  to  bathe, 
or  wash  linen,  with  neither  of  which  pursuits  I  had  any  thing  to  do,  and 
Bagga  was  fast  asleep.* 

I  watched  the  gamblers  with  intense  interest,  until  I  found  that  they 
had  begun  to  nod  over  their  second  bottle ;  and  as  they  were  flaying  for 
i^at  is  called  love — which  I  soon  found  out  in  gaming  means  nothing 
^they,  too,  became  equally  somniferous  with  Old  Bagga. 

Did  I  lose  a  moment  ? — not  I.  The  instant  I  saw  the  two  dicers  so 
perfectly  tite-h-tHe  that  their  heads  fell  together  over  the  table,  either 
of  them  taking  the  other  for  the  side  of  the  cave,  up  I  sprang,  rushed 

*  All  this  seemi  like  t  romiDce,  and  the  history  of  cares  and  banditti  maeh  on  a 
par  with  the  wonders  of  giants  and  dragons,  and  wild  men  of  the  woods ;  but,  if  the 
neder  tarns  to  the  number  of  this  Msgaaine  for  last  July,  be  will  there  find  an  official 
report  from  the  Russian  police  of  the  existence,  not  more  than  a  vear  or  eighteen 
months  since,  of  a  band  of  robbers,  most  eztraordioaiy  as  to  extent  and  power ;  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  in  the  Mammg  Pott  newspaper  of  last  Wednesday  se'nnigbt  we  find 
the  following  heart-reodiog  account^  for  such  under  the  circumstances  it  is— of  the 
destroeiion  of  a  much  more  formidable  banditti  than  that  of  Kara  Alv,  which  we  have 
before  recorded,  or  that  into  which  poor  Widdlezig  has  here  fallen.    The  Morning  Post 
of  December  19,  1838,  says,  "  The  following  romantic  story  is  related  as  a  fact  in  a 
letter  from  Thessalooica,  dated  November  10 :-— *  Mustapba  Pacha,  reputed  to  be  the 
ablest  of  all  the  police-officers  of  Turkey,  has  just  delivered  Msoedonia  from  a  formi« 
dable  bsnd  of  brigands,  who  bare  infested  the  country  for  upwards  of  four  years.   The 
mesns  he  took  are  too  singular  not  to  be  mentioned.    Having  learned  that  a  young 
Albanian  girl,  besring  the  name  of  Theodosia  Maria  Samik,  residing  at  Mielnik,  a  town 
on  the  frontier  of  Greece,  bad  secret  communications  with  the  robbers,  Mustapba  bad 
ber  watched  and  questioned,  but  could  not  obtain  any  disclosures.    He  then  engaged 
one  of  bis  lieateoants,  named  Ismael,  a  young  man  of  remarkable  personal  beauty,  to 
go  and  endeavour  to  gain  her  affections.  'This  officer  succeeded  to  such  a  degree,  that 
she  became  warmly  attached  to  bim,  and  informed  him  that  her  real  name  was  Eudoxia 
Theresa  Gherundaxi,  and  that  she  was  the  niece  of  the  chief  of  the  brigands,  Michael 
Grpgorio  Gherundaxi,  whose  troop  amounted  to  between  1400  and  1500  men.    She 
painted  in  glowing  terms  the  charms  of  their  errant  and  ad  venturous  life,and  urged  Ismael 
to  join  them.    He  pretended  to  yield  to  her  instances,  and  then  learned  further  from 
ber,  that  her  ancle  would  bold  a  general  master  of  bis  band  on  October  28,  in  the  forest 
of  Pheloidoe.    All  this  Ismael  communicated  to  Mustapba ;  but,  in  order  to  avert  sus- 
picion, went  with  bis  fair  one  to  the  rendesvous.    The  wily  Mustapba  collected  bis 
troope«  surroaoded  the  assembled  freebooters,  and,  as  they  refused  to  surrender,  at^ 
tacked  them  with  all  bis  forces.    The  greatest  number  of  the  brigands  fell  on  the  spot, 
preferring  death  on  the  field  to  cspture  end  an  ignominious  execution.    A  few  escaped 
for  the  moment,  but  they  were  afterwards  taken,  and  are  now  waiting  their  sentence  in 
the  citadel  of  Thessalonica.     Among  the  dead  were  found  the  chief,  Gherundaxi,  whose 
bead  was  cloven  by  a  stroke  from  a  sabre,  and  the  young  Lieutenant  Ismael,  whose 
breast  bad  been  penetrated  by  a  musket-ball.    Mustapha  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the 
killed,  and  has  paraded  them  in  triumph  through  the  town.    The  wretched  Eudoxia, 
on  discovering  the  treachery  of  her  lover,  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  abandon- 
neat,  and  is  believed  to  have  entirely  lost  ber  senses.    Mustapba  has  taken  her  into 
his  own  palace,  and  ordered  that  every  core  ber  deplorable  coaditioo  reqoirea  oboll  be 
'    *  ■    '  npoalier.'" 
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along  the  passage,  and  found  myself  clear  of  my  prison — ^free — in  the 
light — in  the  air ! — Not  but  I  had  been  frequently  taken  by  Old  Bagga 
iato  a  dell  to  which  another  part  of  the  cave  opened,  and  in  which  was 
the  spring  whence  we  got  all  our  water.  But,  when  I  did  get  there, 
which  way  was  I  to  turn  to  get  out  of  the  forest  ?  I  knew  nothing  about 
it,  nor,  as  it  turned  out,  did  it  much  signify ;  for  I  had  not  consumed  fire 
minutes  in  considering  what  I  should  do,  before  the  tramp  of  horses' 
feet  induced  me  to  take  to  my  heels  faster  back  into  the  cavern  than  I 
had  even  darted  out  of  it.  It  was  my  friend  and  hi*  friends  returning 
from  an  expedition ;  and,  as  I  calculated  that  my  appearance  above 
ground  would  induce  them  to  be  more  severe  with  me  when  they  got 
me  below  it,  I  hurried  as  quickly  as  I  could  to  my  old  position,  where 
I/ound  both  my  friends,  whom  I  had  left  relying  upon  each  other  for 
support,  prostrate  upon  the  ground,  with  the  table  upset  between  them ; 
at  which  I  was  rather  grieved,  inasmuch  as  it  struck  me  I  might  be 
blamed  for  not  taking  better  care  of  the  economy  of  the  '*  Salon.** 

In  came  the  gentlemen ;  and  the  old  history  of  littering  down  the 
horses,  summoning  the  ladies,  ordering  something  to  eat  and  drink, 
and  depositing  or  dividing  into  shares  whatever  might  have  been  the 
spoils  of  the  night,  took  place ;  and  again  went  on  the  same  scene  of 
revelry. 

I  was  very  young,  but  I  wondered  why  they  had  not  more  ladies  of 
the  party.  I  thought  to  myself,  if  my  black- eyed  Bertha  had  been  there 
I  could  have  been  as  happy  as  the  day  was  long — and  the  night  too — but 
there  seemed  no  love  amongst  these  people,  except  at  play — ^it  was  all 
riot  and  noise,  and  the  affection  of  the  two  ladies  for  the  twenty  gentle* 
men  seemed  general,  and  very  unlike  the  comfortable  doveliness  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Von  Doddle. 

Well,  to  cut  the  matter  short;  in  this  cave,  with  this  party,  I  re- 
mained two  years  and  fourteen  days.  Bagga  died — ^poor  old  thing 
—and,  although  I  hated  her  while  alive — she  was  the  first  human 
being  I  had  ever  seen  a  corpse — when  I  looked  at  her,  stretched  out 
stiff  and  pale,  and  saw  those  lips  closed  for  ever,  with  which  she 
used  to  talk  to  me  till  I  almost  wished  her  dead,  I  would  have  given 
my  right  hand  to  hear  one  single  word  from  them.  The  moment 
I  beheld  her  helpless,  motionless,  unconscious — and,  oh  !  so  cold  she 
was — I  felt  that  I  had  behaved  ill  to  her — ^that  she  did  care  for  me,  and 
had  been  kind  to  me. 

We  could  make  no  coffin  for  her — the  women  sewed  her  up  in  her 
sheet,  and  she  was  laid  in  a  hole,  called  a  grave,  which  they  dug  in 
the  dell.  There  was  no  prayer  said  over  her — it  would  have  been  a 
mockery  there.  I  confess  I  did  cry  throughout  that  night,  although  I 
was  then  sixteen  years  old  and  more. — Poor  old  Bagga ! 

It  may  seem  strange  to  some,  that  a  very  young  man  should  have 
been  so  deeply  affected  by  the  loss  of  a  very  old  woman ;  but  such  is 
the  force  of  habit,  that  I  positively  pined  after  her;  besides  which,  I 
was  kept  more  strictly  after  I  lost  her.  Whether  the  reserve  who  re- 
mained at  home,  had  received  any  hint  as  to  my  attempted  flight,  or 
whether  they  fancied  they  saw  a  restlessness  in  my  manner,  which  had 
not  previously  exhibited  itself,  I  know  not ;  all  I  know  is,  tliat  my 
tether  was  considerably  shortened ;  and,  in  fact,  I  became  quite  a  close 
prisoner. 
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The  longest  day  will  have  an  end ;  and,  on  the  fifteenth  morning  o 
the  third  year  of  my  inhuman  inhumation,  I  was  preparing  an  uncom- 
monly nice  mess  for  dinner  (aided  hy  Helen),  a  tempting  olio  of  fowls, 
and  onions,  and  sweet  herhs,  with  all  sorts  of  tempting  sauces,  when 
my  ears  were  saluted  by  the  sharp,  twanging  reports  of  five  or  six  car- 
bines, followed  by  a  rush  into  the  cave  of  eight  or  ten  <ff  the  body,  one 
of  whom  was  bleeding  at  the  breast ;  a  cry  followed,  and  a  heavy  trap- 
door, which  covered  the  entrance  to  the  cave  was  lowered,  by  which, 
for  the  time,  the  inmates  were  saved. 

"  We  are  betrayed,  Helen,"  said  one  of  the  party;  "  the  thicket  is 
•nrrounded  by  soldiers.  We  must  try  and  escape  by  the  dell.  Seven 
are  gone — dead — flat  on  their  backs.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost — if 
they  are  not  aware  of  the  other  opening,  we  may  yet  be  spared. 

Helen,  heroine  as  she  was,  let  go  the  huge  kettle,  in  filling  which  with 
savoury  eatables  she  had  been  so  assiduously  employed,  and  rushed  to- 
wards the  other  entrance  of  the  cave ;  the  other  lady  belonging  to  us  was 
speedily  alarmed,  and  also  betook  herself  to  flight.  A  sudden  explo- 
sion of  gunpowder  followed  this  step,  by  which  the  heavy  trap-door 
above  was  shivered  to  pieces ;  and,  as  I  heard  the  footsteps  of  the  in- 
vaders rapidly  approach,  I  took  advantage  of  my  nimbleness  and  slimness, 
and  leapmg  up  over  what  served  as  a  fireplace,  jammed  myself  into  the 
cranny,  which,  when  the  fire  was  lighted,  did  duty  for  a  chimney. 

I  was  not  one  moment  too  soon.  The  troops,  in  two  minutes  afterwards, 
occupied  the  cavern,  and  a  rigorous  search  took  place,  but  the  sur- 
vivors in  the  conflict  above  had  escaped ;  some  remarks  upon  the  excel- 
lence of  the  cuinnCf  made  as  the  officer  of  the  party  looked  at  the 
prepared  dinner,  led  him  to  the  hearth ;  and  all  I  feared  was,  that,  being 
tempted  by  its  appearance  and  flavour,  upon  which  I  piqued  myself, 
they  would,  perhaps,  have  lighted  a  fire  for  the  purpose  of  trying  its 
merits — a  circumstance  which  must  inevitably  have  brought  me  out  of 
my  hiding-place. 

They,  however,  were  soldiers,  and  too  deeply  intent  upon  the  strict 
performance  of  their  duty  to  care  for  any  thing  else;  but  my  horror 
was  by  no  means  insignificant,  when  I  heard  the  ofiicer  give  directions 
for  securing  both  entrances  of  the  cave  till  the  morning,  when  tlie  leg^l 
authorities  would  repair  to  the  spot,  and  make  search  for  the  vast 
accumulation  of  stolen  property  which  it  was  supposed  to  contain. 

The  idea  of  being  shut  up  in  this  dismal  place  by  myself  all  night,  only 
to  be  apprehended  as  a  thief  in  the  morning,  was  more  than  I  could  bear. 
Judge,  therefore,  my  relief,  when  I  heard  the  same  officer  order  down 
all  the  men  to  the  other  end  of  the  cave,  where,  he  said,  he  apprehended 
some  resistance,  since,  as  they  had  defeated  the  robbers  at  the  upper 
entrance*  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  leaving  any  guard  there. 

I  was  too  young  to  know  much  of  military  tactics,  but  it  showed  me, 
that  the  officer's  regard  for  his  own  personal  security  led  him,  upon  this 
occasion,  to  take  a  somewhat  injurious  step  in  withdrawing  all  his  men 
from  the  upper  entrance — ^however,  he  did  so— and  it  was  not  more 
than  ten  minutes  after  the  last  soldier  had  left  the  cavern  by  the 
dell  side,  that  I  quitted  my  hiding-place,  and  ran,  for  the  second  time 
since  my  confinement,  up  the  steep  passage,  which  led  to  the  copse. 

The  first  thing  I  saw  was  the  body  of  my  friend — my  original  patron 
in  the  society— with  a  terrible  wound  through  the  middle  of  his  face.    I 
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recognised  one  or  two  others,  but  did  not  dare  to  look  on  death  in  such 
hideous  shapes.  I  took  to  my  heels  as  fast  as  I  could,  not  knowing 
what  I  did,  until  I  reached  a  tuft  of  trees,  under  which  lay  a  heap  of 
leaves,  wherewith  I  covered  myself,  resolved  to  wait  where  I  was  until 
the  military  had  taken  their  departure  from  the  neighbourhood. 

I  was  not  wrong  in  my  determination,  for  I  had  accidentally  taken 
the  very  route  which  the  soldiers  were  also  to  take  on  their  return  to  the 
town  where  they  were  quartered,  and  which  I  felt  perfectly  convinced 
was  the  town,  of  all  others,  that  I  desired  to  see,  and  where  the  dear 
Von  Doddles  were  located ;  but  at  my  time  of  life,  having  been  im- 
mured from  the  world  for  upwards  of  two  years,  I  could  not  decide 
whether  I  ought  to  give  myself  up  to  the  officer  and  tell  my  own  story^ 
which  I  now  see  would  have  been  the  thing  to  do — ^and  therefore  lay 
perdu  as  they  passed  me,  having  in  the  midst  of  them  five  of  my  inti- 
mate friends,  with  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  Helen  and  her  fair 
companion  tied  together. 

It  was  not  very  long  after  this  that  I  shook  off  the  leaves,  and  fol- 
lowed, as  I  thought,  the  track  through  the  forest  by  which  the  troops 
had  left  it.  However,  I  certainly  missed  that  particular  path,  and, 
bearing  away  more  to  the  right,  found  the  forest  get  less  thick  and  dark, 
until,  at  about  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  reached  a  high-road.  I 
looked  round,  but  saw  no  object  that  I  recognised.  It  was  in  a  valley, 
and  I  could  discern  nothing  which  indicated  to  me  the  course  I  should 
pursue,  and  I  determined,  being,  moreover,  a  little  tired,  to  sit  myself 
down  on  a  stone  by  the  road-side,  and  wait  until  somebody  should  come 
by,  of  whom  I  might  inquire  the  nearest  way  to  my  native  town,  and  to 
the  house  of  the  dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  Miss — ^Von  Doddle. 

I  waited — and  watched — but  it  seemed  a  dull  part  of  the  country, 
and  nobody  came ;  until,  at  last,  I  saw  approaching  two  caravans  full  of 
wild  beasts  and  birds,  driven  by  a  huge  black  man  in  a  pair  of  crimson 
short  breeches,  spangled  theatrically,  without  stockings,  and  having  a 
long  brown  great-coat  over  his  gay  costume ;  he  being  armed  with  a  long 
whip,  and  walking  by  the  side  of  his  moving  menagerie. 

Whango  Jang — ^for  such  I  found  to  be  his  name — ^looked  at  me  as  he 
approached.  I  rose  from  the  stone  upon  which  I  was  seated,  and 
asked  him,  in  the  most  plaintive  voice,  if  he  could  tell  me  the  way  to 
Mr.  Von  Doddle's. 

"  Von  Doddle !"  said  the  black.  "  What,  the  protestant  clergy- 
man r 

"  Yes,"  said  L 

**  Get  upon  this  first  cart,  my  boy,'^  said  he,  **  and  I  will  set  you  down 
at  his  door  before  supper-time." 

'*  Thank  you,"  saia  I.  **  I  promise  you  he  will  reward  you  for  your 
trouble." 

The  black  man  smiled,  and  showed  his  white  teetb.  Up  I  got,  and  in 
less  than  five  minutes  began  to  think  of  Bertha,  casting  into  the  deep 
shade  of  a  long  perspective  the  cave  and  all  its  horrors,  my  long  cap- 
tivity, and  every  thing  else ;  never  thinking  to  myself  that,  as  I  niust 
have  been  accounted  dead.  Bertha  might  probably  have  got  married. 
That  never  occurred  to  me — and  on  I  went,  watching  every  glade  and 
every  tuft  of  trees,  to  see  amidst  them  the  roof  of  my  dear  pastor,  and 
almost  parent's  house.    But  no  !*-on  we  went*    The  black  man  sang. 
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and  his  beasts  roared ;  but  the  sun  began  to  decline,  and  no  Von 
Doddle.  After  a  good  long  drag,  we  stopped  at  a  very  small  and  very 
bad  inn  ;  but  to  me,  unused  to  travelling,  and  young  enough  to  care  for 
nothing,  it  seemed  snug,  although  the  rooms  were  dark,  and  by  no 
means  delicately  clean. 

^*  When  shall  we  reach  home  ?"  said  I  to  the  black  man. 

''  Not  to-niffht,  I'fear/'  said  the  black  man  to  me.  ''  One  of  my 
horses  has  fallen  lame,  and  we  shall  be  obliged  to  sleep  here.  To* 
morrow,  you  will  be  snug  at  Mr.  Von  Doddle's." 

Now  although  I  had  passed  one-seventh  of  my  life  in  the  society  of 
the  greatest  villains  on  or  under  the  earth,  I  myself  was  as  innocent  as 
Bertha  in  all  worldly  matters,  and  if  I  had  had  any  suspicions  that 
Whango  Jang  was  playing  me  false,  the  lessons  which  my  excellent 
pastor  had  taught  me,  that  every  black  I  might  meet  with  was  my  friend 
and  brother,  would  have  set  my  suspicions  to  sleep— but  I  had  no  sus- 
picion, for  why  should  he  deceive  me  ?  So  when  morning  came  I  hel|)ed 
to  clean  the  horses,  to  which  I  was  pretty  well  accustomed,  and  get  them 
harnessed  all  ready  for  a  start.  Start  we  did,  and  travel  we  did  ;  we 
stopped  on  the  road  to  feed  the  beasts,  and  after  them-— ourselves.  We 
were  again  in  motion  ;  again  ''  the  shepherd  (to  use  the  words  of  Dr. 
Zlippzlopp)  drove  home  his  flock,  again  the  reapers  quitted  the  golden 
field,  again  the  shadows  lengthened,  again  the  glorious  sun  dipped  his 
bright  beams  in  the  western  sea."  But  no  red-tiled  roof  appeared ;  another 
hour  passed  and  the  black  man,  and  the  tiger,  and  the  lion,  and  the  porcu- 
pine, and  the  ostrich,  and  the  monkeys,  with  myself  to  boot,  had  passed 
the  Neapolitan  frontier.  In  one  hour  more,  and  when  Whango  Jang 
thought  himself  secure,  he  changed  bis  manner  towards  me,  and  in- 
stead of  speaking  humbly  and  encouragingly,  said, 

**  Now,  you  young  vagabond,  I  have  got  you  safe,  you  may  thank  your 
lucky  stars  I  did  not  give  you  up  to  justice.  Look  at  your  jacket — 
where  did  you  get  that,  but  in  the  cave  of  some  banditti — eh  ?  Is  it 
not  so  ?    You  are  a  young  thief." 

<*  No,"  said  I,  **  I  am  no  thief — I  was  forced  to  live  with  thieves." 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  said  Whango, ''  I  thought  I  was  right — and  how  long 
did  you  live  among  them  ?" 

**  Two  years  and  fourteen  days,"  said  I,  innocently. 

''  Well,"  said  Whango,  *'  now  look  you  :  by  your  own  confession  I 
have  your  life  in  my  hands;  especially  after  the  murder  of  the  Vice- 
roy*s  son  by  your  particular  friends,  at  least  if  I  may  judge  of  the  place 
where  I  picked  you  up ;  but  if  you  behave  well,  and  do  as  I  bid  you,  I 
shall  say  nothing  about  it.  My  boy  who  used  to  look  after  the  tiger, 
affronted  him  last  week,  and  the  tiger  killed  him — I  want  just  such  a 
fellow  as  you  to  take  his  place*" 

"  To  be  killed,"  said  I,/'  to  please  the  tiger !" 

*^  No,"  said  my  sable  patron,  *^  not  so ;  I  will  take  care  of  the 
tiger  myself,  you  must  look  after  my  ostrich — ^you  need  not  be  afraid 
of  a  bird ;  are  you  content  ?  if  not  I  shall  hand  you  over  to  the  officers 
of  justice." 

I  did  not  like  to  affront  the  black  man — I  did  not  like  to  be  handed 
over  to  the  officers  of  justice,  and  I  did  not  mind  taking  care  of 
a  bird,  provided  that  I  might,  by  patient  suffering  for  a  certain 
time,  lull  Uie  suspicions  of  Whango,  and  so  eventually  get  out  of  his 
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dutcbes.  I  therefore  professed  my  readiness  to  do  his  bidding,  not  al* 
together  prepared  for  one  circumstance,  ivhich  certainly  did  not  transpire 
in  the  early  part  of  the  negotiation,  namely,  that  I  was  to  be  locked  up 
every  night  in  company  with  my  charge,  aprecautton,  for  which,  as  I  haye 
since  found  out,  Whango  Jang  had  a  double  reason.  The  one  founded 
on  the  fear  of  my  running  away  from  him,  and  the  other  on  the  appre- 
hension that  if  I  went  about,  even  without  the  intention  of  eloping,  my 
story  might  get  wind,  and  he  become  amenable  to  the  laws  for  his  ab* 
duction  of  me ;  so  that  while  he  was  trembling  lest  I  should  quit  him,  / 
was  trembling  lest  ke  should  make  good  his  charge  against  me  of  having 
voluntarily  joined  a  band  of  robbers.  To  invalidate  these  statements  I 
could  by  no  possibility  adduce  a  single  witness.  It  will  scarcely  be 
believed  that  under  the  influence  of  our  varied  feelings,  Whango  Jang 
remained  my  master,  and  I  little  better  than  his  slave  for  more  than  a  year 
and  a  half*  in  fact  till  I  was  just  eighteen  ;  during  which  period  I  had,  in 
addition  to  the  care  of  the  ostrich,  the  occupation  of  stirring  up  the  beasts 
with  a  long  pole  whenever  we  were  in  a  town  where  they  were  ex* 
hibited.  i^s  for  the  ostrich,  it  loved  me,  would  run  after  me  playfully, 
and  at  last  Whango  Jang  having  found  that  I  could  make  it  dance  by 
dancing  about  before  it,  with  the  skirts  of  my  jacket  up,  I  had  to  per- 
form that  feat  some  twenty  times  in  each  day. 

We  traversed  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  zig-zagging  about,  in  order 
to  make  the  tour  more  profitable,  and  I  suppose  such  is  the  force  of 
habit,  that  I  should  have  been  to  this  moment  a  bird-keeper  if  I  had  not 
been,  fortunately  for  myself,  seized  with  a  fit  of  zoological  inquisitive- 
ness  which  shorUy  put  an  end  to  my  career  in  that  line. 

One  day  our  porcupine  died — and  Whango,  lamenting  over  his  loss, 
was  collecting  its  quills,  of  which  he  hoped  to  make  something  in  the 
way  of  curiosity,  when  we  fell  into  discourse  as  to  the  power  which 
that  animal  has  of  darting  those  quills  at  an  enemy,  which  Whango  de* 
clared  he  had  never  seen  it  do ;  and  so  from  one  thing  we  got  talking  of 
another,  and  when  I  was  going  to  my  den — literally — I  said  to  myself,  *'  I 
wonder  whether  the  story  of  an  ostrich  being  able  to  digest  iron  is  fabulous 
too."  Whereupon,  the  opportunity  being  excitingly  at  hand,  I  resolved 
upon  trying  the  experiment ;  and  accordingly,  instead  of  its  ordinary  sup- 
per, I  administered  to  my  pet,  the  key  of  the  kitchen  door,  which  was 
hanging  up  close  by,  and  two  or  three  smooth-edged  stones  which  I 
picked  up  in  the  yard.  The  bird,  which  was  more  than  usually  hungry, 
made  no  scruple  of  swallowing  the  whole  collection,  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  food ;  after  which,  I  was,  as  usual,  locked  into  my  retreat,  and 
in  due  time  fell  fast  asleep. 

It  was  with  infinite  satisfaction  I  found  in  the  morning  that  the  ostrich, 
although  not  so  lively  as  heretofore,  was  looking  well  after  its  night's  re- 
past ;  and  so  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  that  it  declined  its  usual  break- 
fast ;  a  circumstance  which  I  intended  to  turn  to  account  in  getting  into 
the  good  graces  of  my  master,  by  announcing  to  him  the  great  saving  in 
provinons  whk:h  my  proficiency  in  natural  history  was  likely  to  ensure 
nim ;  and  when  we  began  our  move  for  the  day,  every  minute  seemed 
an  hour,  until  I  could  open  to  him  the  valuable  secret  of  my  success. 

About  noon  we  arrivea  in  a  valley,  formed  by  the  mountains  of  Harts- 
burg,  when  we  called  a  halt*  and  Whango  having  drawn  the  caravans 
up  under  a  laige  tree,  we  at^  some  cold  meat  and  bread,  and  drank 
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some  very  light  vine,  and  then,  being  tired,  he  laid  himself  down  to 
Bleep,  giving  me  strict  orders  to  be  watchful  and  wake  him  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  travellers.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  settled  himself 
comfortably  when  he  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  screams  of  his  os- 
trich, and  the  flapping  of  its  wings  against  the  sides  of  the  caravan.  He 
lamped  up,  and  opening  the  door  of  the  cage,  beheld  the  unhappy  bird 
lying  on  its  back  in  tbe  greatest  agony.  It  gave  one  last  look  at 
Whango  and^died. 

Never  shall  I  foiget  the  expression  of  Whango's  countenance— a  black 
man  turning  almost  white  with  anger  is  a  fearful  sight.  I  presume  my 
looks  betrayed  my  feelings ;  for,  seizing  me  by  the  collar,  and  anathema- 
tizing me  in  the  coarsest  terms,  he  insisted  upon  knowing  what  I  had 
been  doing  to  his  treasure — ^his  ostrich — his  bird  of  birds,  the  like  of 
which  was  nowhere  to  be  found  upon  earth. 

I  shook  myself  out  of  his  grasp,  and  falling  on  my  knees,  told  him 
the  whole  truth  as  related  to  the  experiment  I  had  made.  Whereupon  he 
seized,  what  he  called  in  his  menftgerie,  the  **  taming  whip/'  and  be- 
gan to  belabour  me  over  the  head  and  shoulders  as  if  I  had  been  a  re- 
fractory tiger ;  the  which  correction,  much  as  I  might  have  deserved 
it,  I  could  not  stand :  whereupon  I  made  a  start  and  taking  to  my  heels, 
ran  as  hard  as  I  could  from  the  scene  of  my  mishap,  perfectly  assured 
that  Whango  Jang  dare  not  run  after  me,  and  leave  his  beasts — for  bird  he 
now  had  none — by  themselves,  and  equally  satisfied  that  fifteen  stone 
of  sable  mortality  was  not  likely  to  come  up  with  somewhat 
about  half  the  weight  of  youthful  elasticity.  In  vain  did  the  big 
black  man  call  to  me — ^beckon  to  me — assure  me  I  was  forgiven — ^that 
nothing  more  should  be  said  about  the  bird. — No,  no ;  I  had  seen  what 
his  temper  could  be,  I  had  felt  the  lash  of  his  '^  taming  whip,''  and  on 
I  ran,  leaving  him,  panting  and  blowing  as  he  was,  to  pack  up  his  dead 
ostrich  and  travel  by  himself* 

I  confess  I  was  very  sorry  for  the  poor  bird,  yet,  nevertheless,  the 
result  of  the  experiment  was  perfectly  satisfactory,  as  exhibiting  the 
fallacy  of  a  generally-received  vulgar  error. 

In  my  present  state,  aware  exactly  that  Whango  could  journey  only 
on  the  hign-roads,  I  struck  off  into  a  forest,  which  lay  on  my  right  hand ; 
not  without  an  instinctive  apprehension  of  being  clawed  up  by  some 
new  robber,  who  might  consign  me  again  to  mother  earth  before  my 
time.  However,  I  proceeded  cautiously,  having  now  plenty  of  time 
upon  my  hands,  in  hopes,  if  I  could,  of  penetrating  the  wood,  and  getting 
out  upon  some  other  road,  which  I  surmised  might  be  on  the  other 
side  of  it.  But  in  the  midst  of  my  cogitations  and  projects,  I  was 
overtaken  by  a  tremendous  storm  of  rain  and  hail,  which  came  pattering 
down  amongst  the  leaves  like  small  shot.  Wind,  flashes  of  lightning, 
accompanied  with  terrific  claps  of  thunder,  soon  added  their  appalling 
influence  in  this  attack  of  the  elements,  and  by  the  same  code  of 
philosophy  to  which  the  ostrich  was  indebted  for  its  death,  having 
learned  that  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  remaining  under  lofty 
trees  during  a  thunder-storm,  I  was  delighted  to  find  myself  at  the 
edge  of  the  wood,  although  I  was  absolutely  saturated  by  the  rain, 
which  poured  down  in  torrents*  Judge  what  was  my  delight,  at  seeing 
a  small  cottage  on  the  wood's  side,  within  fifty  yards  of  me.  I  ran  to- 
wards it  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  found  easy  adxnittance,  inasmuch  as  the 
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door  was  open,  and  I  observed  a  gentlemanly-looking  man,  In  a  shooting- 
jacket,  with  two  dogs  at  his  feet,  assiduously  shaking  off  the  wet  from  his 
clothes  and  his  hat ;  while  an  old  woman,  apparently  by  his  direction, 
was  kindling  a  fire,  summer  as  it  was,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  him. 

The  gentleman  was  evidently  startled  at  my  appearance,  as  a  stranger 
in  so  wild  and  unfrequented  a  country ;  but  seeing,  I  suppose,  that  I 
did  not  look  very  guilty  or  very  wicked,  he  asked  me  what  brought  me 
there,  in  a  tone  wluch  implied,  as  I  thought,  that  he  was  disposed  to  be 
kind  to  me.  So  I  told  him  the  truth — ^that  is  as  far  as  my  natural  ex- 
periment upon  the  ostrich,  and  my  escape  from  Whango  Jang  went, — 
sinking  of  course,  the  history  of  the  cave  and  the  robl^rs. 

As  I  anticipated,  the  gentleman  behaved  with  the  greatest  good- 
nature ;  he  gave  me  some  brandy  from  the  bottle  which  he  carried,  and 
finding  that  I  was  really  ignorant  of  the  locality  into  which  I  had  fallen, 
told  me  if  I  chose  to  follow  him  to  his  house  some  three  miles  off,  he 
would  see  what  he  could  do  for  me.  I  was  enraptured  at  his  offer,  and 
kissed  his  hand  in  token  of  my  gratitude. 

As  we  walked  towards  his  residence,  he  never  exchanged  a  syllable  with 
me.  He  talked  to  his  dogs,  who  jumped  about  him  in  playful  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  attentions ;  nor  did  I  feel  myself  much  cheered  during 
our  progress,  until  I  saw  smoke  issuing  from  three  or  four  goodly 
chimneys,  from  amongst  a  clump  of  lofty  trees.  A  few  minutes  more 
brought  us  to  his  gate.  We  entered  the  court-yard,  where  there 
were  plenty  of  servants,  and  plenty  more  dogs.  He  spoke  to  his  men, 
and  encouraged  his  hounds,  and  then  told  me  to  follow  him  to  his  own 
room.  I  did  so,  and  entered  a  large,  oak-panelled  kind  of  parlour, 
ornamented  with  the  horns  of  numerous  stags,  which  had  been  killed 
during  the  last  half-century.  A  very  few  books  lay  huddled  together 
upon  one  small  table,  while  on  a  larger  one,  near  the  middle  of  the 
room,  was  laid  a  cloth  covered  with  all  the  preparations  for  a  substantial 
meal,  such  as  I  had  not  seen  for  many  months. 

We  were  received  exceedingly  well  by  a  lady,  whom  I  afterwards 
found  out  was  the  housekeeper,  and  two  boys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen, 
who  struck  me  verv  much  tp  resemble  the  said  housekeeper's  master. 
One  helped  him  off  with  his  wet  boots,  another  brought  him  a  comfortable 
loose  woollen  gown;  his  pipe  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  threw  himself 
upon  a  sofa,  and  smoked  while  the  dinner  was  getting  ready. 

^  Well,"  said  the  worthy  gentleman  to  me,  "  come  here.  You  have 
interested  me  about  you ;  if  what  you  have  told  me  is  true,  I  will  see 
what  I  can  do  for  you.  I  am  the  superintendent  of  the  mines  here.  I 
may  be  of  use — but  your  history  must  begin  much  earlier  than  the  period 
at  which  you  joined  the  showman — what  is  your  name  V 

"  My  name,  sir,"  said  I,  ''  is  Widdlezig,  of  Zizzlestein." 

**  What !"  cried  mine  host,  dropping  his  pipe,  and  jumping  from  the 
sofa,  **  Widdlezig !  who  ran  away  from  the  house  of  Mr.  Von  Doddle, 
in  Naples  ?" 

''  I  am  he !"  said  I,  astonished  to  find  any  body  who  knew,  and 
seemed  so  much  interested  about  me, ''  but  I  did  not  run  away." 

I  cannot  express  the  warmth  of  manner  in  which  the  superintendent 
seized  me  by  the  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  his  heart ;  he  seemed  quite 
overcome ;  he  caught  me  to  his  heart,  and  almost  sobbed  aloud. 

"  This  is  most  extraordinary— it  seems  incredible— are  you  indeed 
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the  boy  Widdlezig— can  it  be— tell  me  my  dear  young  man,  what  can 
have  bronght  you  hither  so  far  from  Italy  V* 

Whereupon,  having  no  duplicity  in  my  nature,  nor  any  reason  for 
reserve,  I  related  the  whole  of  my  history  from  the  time  of  my  capture 
by  the  robbers  to  the  present  day. 

**  Then,"  said  the  superintendent  of  the  mines, "  you  must  know  that 
I  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of  your  revered  father  and  your  charm- 
ing mother.  I  am  the  Count  Waggenheim  of  whom  I  dare  say  you  have 
heard,  while  under  the  care  of  the  exemplary  Von  Doddle.  I  travelled  with 
your  esteemed  parents,  and  only  four  years  ago,  heard  from  your  dear 
mother  that  you  had  ran  away  from  that  admirable  man,  and  that  in 
spite  of  all  inquiries  you  had  never  been  heard  of." 

This  was  indeed  the  Count  Waggenheim,  who  nearly  nineteen  years 
before,  shared  the  affections  of  my  beautiful  mother  with  her  beautiful 
poodle,  and  who,  after  his  return  from  that  very  tour,  had  been  appointed 
to  the  office  which  he  now  held.  A  change  of  habit  seemed  to  have 
suited  him  ;  for  the  duties  of  his  vocation  he  had  given  up  what  is  called 
the  g^y  world,  and  associating  with  sportsmen  and  the  miners  themselves, 
had  formed  new  connexions  and  entered  into  pursuits  which,  as  he 
advanced  in  years,  seemed  to  agree  with  him  admirably. 

He  had  not  married — but  as  I  have  just  said,  he  had  a  housekeeper 
called  Caroline — a  very  handsome  woman,  who  it  seems  had  attracted 
his  attention  by  her  misfortunes,  and  eventually  induced  him  to  take  her 
and  her  two  orphans — ^their  father  having  died  somewhere  abroad— into 
his  establishment ;  which  orphans,  as  I  remarked  the  moment  I  saw  them, 
were  by  one  of  those  odd  coincidences  which  will  sometimes  occur,  as 
like  the  Baron  Waggenheim  himself  as  possible. 

All  these  explanations  between  me  and  the  Baron  were  made  before  a 
most  excellent  dinner  was  put  down  on  the  table — ^when  that  was 
done,  Caroline  seated  herself  at  the  board,  as  was  her  usual  custom, 
so  did  her  orphans ;  but  when  she  saw  that  the  Baron  took  the  greatest 
notice  of  me,  placed  me  at  his  right  hand,  and  helped  roe  first  to  all  the 
nice  bits,  she  grew  as  I  thought  rather  sulky  and  silent,  nor  was  her 
temper  at  all  sweetened  by  a  remark  of  mine  host,  that  he  really  thought 
he  perceived  a  likeness  between  me  and  her  two  boys. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  we  had  a  most  Interesting  conversation. 
I  found  that  my  mother,  whom  I  of  course  did  not  remember,  had  been 
dead  about  eighteen  months,  having  survived  my  father  for  more  than 
ten  years ;  that  upon  her  death  it  appeared  that  my  paternal  estate  was 
so  deeply  involved,  that  the  relatives  of  both  parties  had  relinquished  all 
claim  to  it,  and  that  I,  being  supposed  dead,  the  whole  of  the  property 
had  been  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  creditors.  So,  there  was  an  end  of 
all  my  bright  prospects — there,  too,  was  an  end  of  the  hope  I  had  always 
cherished  of  offering  my  hand  to  Bertha,  who  had  my  heart  already  in  her 
keeping ;  and  although  delighted  to  have  found  an  asylum,  the  happiness 
I  should  otherwise  have  felt  was  imbittered  by  the  reflection  that  I  dare 
venture  to  make  my  feelings  known  to  the  amiable  daughter  of  the 
respectable  Von  Doddle. 

Well,  I  must  be  brief.  The  Baron  declared  himself  my  personal 
friend— Caroline,  the  housekeeper,  began  to  scowl  and  thwart  me  in 
every  possible  way — ^the  boys  avoided  me,  and  when  the  Baron  gave  me 
an  appointment  under  him,  and  put  me  into  possession  of  numerous 
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books  tending  to  enlighten  me  in  tbe  science  of  mineralogy,  I  could 
not  but  see  that  they  were  labouring  under  the  most  signal  and  serioua 
envy  and  jealousy ;  nevertheless  I  studied  hard  and  laboured  much, 
and  at  the  end  of  six  months  had  attained  a  knowledge  of  my  metier 
which  delighted  the  Baron^  gained  me  the  respect  of  the  miners,  and 
even  astonished  myself. 

I  began  to  feel  happy — ^but  still  my  happiness  had  the  one  alloy- 
where  was  Bertha  ?  when  shodd  I  be  rich  enough  to  address  her  in 
the  strain  of  a  lover  worthy  of  her  hand  ?  Over  and  over  again,  did  I 
sit  down  to  write  to  her  father,  and  as  often  drop  the  pen;— why 
should  I  take  advantage  of  any  influence  I  might  fancy  I  possessed 
over  her,  to  draw  her  away  from  her  happy,  peaceful  home,  into  the 
troubles  of  the  world,  rendered  only  comfortable  to  me  by  the  benevo« 
lence  of  the  Baron,  who  might  be  taken  from  it  any  day,  and  then 
what  had  I  to  trust  to  ?  I  should  now  be,  excepting  for  the  trifling 
salary  which  I  received  from  the  Baron,  a  beggar !  So  I  resolved  to  go 
on  hoping  in  silence. 

But  I  was  not  destined  even  to  so  much  comfort  as  that*  The  ma« 
licious,  malignant  Caroline  and  her  imps  strengthened  in  their  hatred  and 
detestation  of  me  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  kindness  of  the  Baron  in- 
creased. Until  at  last,  one  day,  I  was  recounting  at  dinner  a  conversation 
which  I  had  had  with  two  of  tbe  miners,  who  assured  me  that  one  of  the 
goblins — of  whom  there  are  crowds  on  the  Hartz  Mountains— -had  been 
into  the  mine  the  night  before,  and  destroyed  all  that  they  had  been 
doing  for  the  three  previous  days.  I  said  that  I  had  laughed  at  the  notion, 
and  that  the  men  were  quite  shocked  at  my  impiety. 

To  my  utter  astonishment,  Caroline,  whose  influence  over  the  Baron 
was  very  great,  burst  into  tears  and  left  the  room,  followed  by  her 
hopeful  orphans;  nor  was  I  less  surprised  when  the  Baron  himself, 
looking  extremely  grave,  said  that  it  was  a  serious  thing  to  endeavour 
to  combat  the  prejudices  of  the  miners,  and  that  a  belief  in  the  ex- 
istence of  those  unearthly  beings  was  so  strongly  impressed  upon  their 
minds,  that  to  disregard  them  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof  of  infidelity 
certain  to  be  provocative  of  the  most  serious  calamiUes. 

I  wondered— and  should  have  remonstrated,  but  the  woman  returned, 
and  announced  that  the  miners  were  all  assembled  to  declare  that  they 
could  not  venture  into  the  mines  while  the  unbelieving  overseer  remained ; 
— ^nay,  added  she, ''  already  have  the  effects  of  this  outrage  been  made 
manifest — your  fleetest  hunter  is  gone,  although  the  stable-door  waa 
locked,  and  your  favourite  dog  Carlo  is  dead." 

Imagining  myself  perfectly  able  to  account  for  these  disasters  with* 
out  the  intervention  of  magic,  and  not  believing  that  my  most  excellent 
friend  the  Baron  could  possibly  lend  himself  to  such  absurdities,  I 
started  up  to  defend  my  conduct  and  deny,  of  course,  the  existence  of 
such  supernatural  beings* 

"  Widdlezig,"  said  the  Baron,  with  a  gravity  which,  if  it  had  not  pro- 
mised exceedingly  disagreeable  resultswould  really  have  been  too  comical 
to  endure,  "  you  are  in  error.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  endeavour  to  meddle 
with  the  prejudices  of  the  worthy  men  who  work  in  these  mountains. 
Ihey  believe  that  a  goblin  has  had  dominion  here,  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years;  nor  can  I,*'  added  he  with  a  portentous  shake  of  his  head, 
**  affect  to  disbelieve  its  existence.  Hundreds  of  persons  during  that 
/an,— VOL.  LV.  HO.  ccxvii.  ^ 
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piBriod  have  felt  its  influence.  It  is  under  the  favour  of  these  inezpli* 
cable  beings  our  mines  prosper ;  it  is  in  the  fear  of  these  mysterious 
creatures  our  miners  work/' 

**  Why/'  said  I,  laughingly,  "  do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  believe 
ID  ghosts?" 

"  Say !"  said  the  housekeeper,  "  Baron,  Baron,  he  is  an  atheist — " 

**  Leave  us,''  said  the  Baron  to  the  housekeeper." — She  went. 
^  This,"  continued  he,  "  is  a  very  serious  matter ;  between  ourselves, 
I  have  no  great  faith  in  the  matter,  but  all  these  men  have.  It  is  clear 
you  have  outraged  their  feelings — ^you  must  go— nothing  but  your  dis* 
missal  will  tranouillize  them.  I  must  announce  your  removal — stay 
here  till  I  return.^' 

This  was  a  pretty  affair  I— Here  was  I,  who  had  been  confined  for  two 
years  in  a  robber's  cave  for  trying  to  catch  a  butterfly— horsewhipped  by 
a  black  for  a  philosophical  experiment  on  an  ostrich— now  to  be  turned 
adrift  out  of  house  and  home  because  I  had  the  obstinacy  not  to  be- 
lieve in  ghosts.     *'  Well,"  said  I,  "  what  a  world  this  is !" 

I  staid  as  I  was  bidden.  I  listened ;  and  after  hearing  a  confused 
noise  arising  from  the  subdued  murmuring  of  a  number  of  persons, 
heard  a  single  voice  speaking  somewhat  authoritatively.  When  that  had 
ceased,  shouts  rent  the  air,  and  the  whole  body  marched  off,  singing 
one  of  their  popular  songs,  which  never  sounded  so  inharmonious  to 
me  as  upon  that  particular  night. 

The  Baron  returned,  and,  although  visibly  much  affected,  told  me 
that  he  had  been  obliged  to  promise  the  miners  that  I  should  be  forth* 
with  dismissed,  and  never  again  appear  amongst  them.  **  But,"  said 
he,  '<  I  will  give  you  a  letter  to  a  most  liberal  and  excellent  friend  of 
mine,  no  less  a  person  than  Prince  Felderstein,  whose  territories,  it  is 
true,  are  not  large,  but  whose  spirit  is  noble,  and  whose  liberality  is 
unbounded — as  far  as  his  means  permit.  He  is  fond  of  the  arts,  of 
science,  and  encourages  all  sorts  of  accomplishments.  I  am  sure,  with 
the  qualities  you  possess,  you  will  make  yourself  acceptable  to  him ; 
and,  considering  the  precarious  state  of  your  finances,  you  must  con- 
trive to  gain  his  favour.  I  have  suggested  his  giving  you  any  suitable 
appointment  in  his  household,  and  you  must  not  be  too  proud  to  accept 
of  it,  let  it  be  what  it  may.  The  total  ruin  of  your  family  estate — small 
as  it  originally  was — will  fully  justify  your  humility  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world ;  but  here  you  must  not  stay." 

After  this  speech,  which  he  delivered  with  great  feeling  and  energy,  he 
presented  me  with  the  amount  of  my  last  half-year's  pay  in  his  service, 
and  a  letter  to  the  Prince,  advising  me  to  be  clear  of  the  neighbourhood 
before  the  miners  were  about,  or  he  would  not  answer  for  the  con- 
secjuences.  Accordingly  I  took  an  affectionate  leave  [of  him,  and  was 
quite  astonished  at  his  agitation  when  we  parted. 

In  the  morning  I  was  off  before  breakfast,  convinced,  in  my  own 
mind,  that  the  only  goblin  in  the  mines  was  the  housekeeper — a  con- 
viction in  which  I  was  considerably  strengthened,  by  seeing  her,  as  I 
crossed  the  courtyard,  grinning  exultingiy  at  one  of  the  windows,  with 
one  of  her  brats  on  either  side  of  her. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  I  lost  no  time  in  proceeding  to  the  court  of 
Prince  Felderstein.  I  hired  a  horse  to  carry  me  to  the  inn  in  the 
capital  of  his  principality  (which  was  but  fifteen  miles  square),  and 
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hamg  been  properly  imbued  with  a  sense  of  my  own  humble  circum- 
stances, carried  all  my  wardrobe  in  a  leathern  portmanteau  fastened  on 
the  front  of  my  saddle.  Wonderful  to  relatet  nothing  happened  to  me 
of  any  importance  on  my  way,  and  I  arrived  at  my  destination  late  in 
the  second  evening  of  my  journey. 

At  that  period  of  my  life  I  had  never  seen  a  prince,  that  I  recollected, 
and  I  was  proportionably  nervous ;  but  as  it  was  late  when  I  reached 
the  sign  of  theGoldene  Sonne,  I  resolved  to  have  some  supper,  and  sleep 
there,  deferriug  my  visit  to  the  palace  till  the  morning,  but  nevertheless 
letting  it  be  understood  by  the  people  of  the  house  that  I  was  an  ac* 
credited  visiter  to  the  court. 

I  was  exceedingly  well  treated  and  well  served*  had  a  capital  bed, 
and  the  most  assiduous  attendance*  and  heard  the  most  unqualified 
praises  of  his  Highness,  who  was  pronounced  to  be  the  most  admirable, 
generous,  amiable,  excellent  prince  in  all  Christendom ;  all  of  which 
greatly  encouraged  me  in  my  proceedings. 

Accordingly,  about  eleven  o'clock,  with  my  heart  palpitating  and  my 
knees  shaking,  I  repaired  to  the  palace,  which,  compared  with  the 
bettennost  houses  in  Naples,  still  strong  in  my  memory,  did  not  strike 
me  as  awfully  grand.  I  advanced  to  the  entrance,  where  I  was  stopped ; 
and  mentionmg  to  an  extremely  civil  soldier-like  man  that  I  had  a  letter 
for  his  Highness,  he  said  something  which  I  did  not  exactly  understand, 
and  bade  me  go  through  a  doorway  on  the  left,  which  led  into  a  long 
passage,  into  which  several  other  doors  opened — at  which  I  was  to  knock, 
or  through  which  I  was  to  go  further,  I  knew  not — so  I  stood  still,  look- 
ing yery  like  a  fool.  Presently,  a  gaily-dressed  officer  passed  along  the 
passage,  who,  seeing  my  embarrassment,  inquired  what  I  wanted.  To 
him  I  explained  that  I  came  from  Baron  Waggenheim,  and  had  a 
letter  to  the  Prince. 

To  my  great  delight*  he  showed  me  into  one  of  the  rooms  in  which, 
I  presume,  it  was  at  first  intended  I  should  wait,  and,  taking  my  letter 
from  me,  told  me  he  should  be  back  in  a  few  minutes.  There,  of 
course,  I  was  planted.  I  had  nothing  to  do,  but  to  stop  till  he  returned-— 
and  wait  I  md.  I  heard  the  psdace-clock  chime  and  strike,  and 
strike  and  chime,  half-hour  alter  half-hour  and  hour  after  hour. 
Puring  this  suspense,  one  or  two  persons  belonging  to  the  establish* 
ment  opened  the  door  of  the  room,  and  looked  in ;  and  one  came  in, 
and  unlocked  a  sort  of  cupboard,  and  took  out  a  book  and  went  away 
— all  of  which  proceedings  I  was  vain  enough  to  imagine  had  some 
sort  of  reference  to  my  recommendation  to  his  Highness,  but  I  was 
mistaken ;  for,  after  waiting  nearly  four  hours,  a  servant,  in  a  splendid 
livery,  made  his  appearance.  He  began  to  lay  a  cloth  for  dinner, 
evidently  for  three  persons — this  looked  well — ^I  felt  that  the  Baron's 
letter  IumI  had  its  effect,  and  I  was  about  to  become  an  inmate  of  the 
palace  at  once.  Here  I  was  again  in  error ;  for,  after  the  servant  had 
taken  the  initiative  with  regard  to  the  cloth,  and  the  forks,  and  the 
spoons,  one  of  the  persons,  who,  in  the  early  part  of  my  stay  had  looked 
into  the  room,  re-entered,  and  asked  me  what  it  was  I  pleased  to  want. 
At  the  moment,  knowing  very  little  of  the  world,  and  not  a  great 
deal  of  the  language*  I  thought  he  meant  to  ask  vrfaat  I  should  like 
for  dinner ;  bu^  as  his  manner  seemed  to  negative  any  such  civil  invi-i 
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tation/  I  told  him  that  I  had  brought  a  letter  from  Baron  Waggenheim 
to  his  Highness,  and  that  an  officer  had  taken  it  from  me  to  the  Prince* 

'^  His  Highness  has  been  out  these  two  hours/'  said  the  man,  **  yoa 
can  have  no  answer  to-day ;  and  this  room  is  wanted,  for  the  dinner  of 
the  equerries  is  waiting." 

**  Then/'  said  I,  feeling  a  little  of  my  family  blood  mounting,  **  when 
can  I  see  the  Prince  V* 

''  See  his  Highness!"  said  the  man,  smiling.  ''Upon  my  word,  I 
don't  know;  but  you  had  better  come  here  to-morrow  morning,  or 
leave  word  where  you  are  staying  in  town," — town  sounded  well*  there 
were  in  it  but  twenty-two  houses  besides  the  Goldene  Sonne, — **  and 
you  will  be  sent  for  when  your  presence  is  required." 

I  certainly  had  never  been  in  a  palace  before,  but  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  describe  the  ''  tail-between-leggishness"  which  I  felt  as  I  retraced 
my  steps  along  the  passages,  and  had  to  cross  the  hall,  where  were 
porters,  and  pages,  and  guards,  all  of  whom»  as  I  felt  it,  seemed  to  be 
spying,  '*  who  the  deuce  are  you  ?" 

When  I  got  back  to  '*  mine  inn,"  I  resolved  not  to  face  the  difficulty 
again ;  who  the  gentleman  was  with  the  embroidery,  who  had  taken 
my  letter,  I  knew  not,  or  whether  I  should  ever  hear  any  more  about 
it*  I  staid  at  home  all  day — dined  as  before,  and  was  well  treated-— 
slept  as  before,  and  rested  well ;  but  I  began  to  despair  of  success, 
wh^n,  on  the  third  morning  after  breakfast,  the  very  officer,  who  had 
taken  my  letter,  appeared  in  the  front  of  the  ''  Ooldene  Sonne y^  on  a 
snorting,  pawing  horse,  followed  by  an  orderly.  He  dismounted — I 
heard  my  name  mentioned — I  saw  the  melting  devotion  of  my  land- 
lady to  the  embroidery,  and  was  quite  delighted  when  it  was  ushered 
into  my  little  sitting-room. 

The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  invite  me  to  an  audience  of  his  High- 
ness before  he  went  out  for  his  accustomed  ride.  I  had,  of  course,, 
nothino^  to  do  but  to  obey  the  command,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to 
the  palace  at  the  appointed  time ;  and,  without  any  of  the  difficulties 
which  had  two  days  before  impeded  my  progress,  found  myself  in  the 
presence. 

I  never  was  more  delighted  in  my  life  than  with  the  reception  his 
Highness  gave  me ;  instead  of  all  tlie  pride  and  formality  which  I  an- 
ticipated, I  found  the  Prince  at  once  graceful  and  gay,  and  infinitely- 
less  stiff  in  his  manner  than  his  menial  who  had  ordered  me  out  of  the 
.equerries*  dining-room.  He  spoke  tome  of  the  Baron,  seemed  perfectly- 
Acquainted  with  my  family,  and  the  circumstances  connected  with  it, 
and  was  graciously  pleased  to  inform  me  that  my  mother's  extravagance 
had  completely  ruined  my  father,  and  that  she  had  excited  the  greatest 
disgust  after  his  death,  by  an  affectation  of  grief  and  respect  for  his 
memory,  when  it  was  notorious  to  every  body,  that  she  had  hated  and 
ridiculed  him  during  his  life,  and  had  been  the  cause  of  all  his  misfortunes; 

His  Highness,  indeed,  was  so  communicative  that  I  felt  my  cheeks 
tingle — but  that  he  did  not  see — ^he,  however,  told  me,  that  I  had  ar- 
rived at  a  favourable  moment,  for  he  had  an  office  in  his  household  va- 
cant, which  he  thought  might  be  acceptable  to  me— the  rangership  of 
his  Highness*s  parks.  I  was  startled  at  the  importance  of  the  post,  and 
was  but  too  happy  to  [accept  it  with  gratitude.  The  Baron  had,  it 
appears,  partly  in  earnest  and  partly,  Ifpresume,  in  jest;  communis 
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Cftted  to  ihe  Prince  the  fact  •f  my  having  a  great  lore  for  natural  history, 
which  passion »  as  his  Highness's  parks  were  famous  for  being  stocked 
with  the  rarest  animals  of  all  countries  and  of  all  descriptions,  would 
render  the  situation  particularly  agreeable  to  me,  while  my  attainments 
and  love  of  the  pursuit  might  make  me  a  valuable  officer  to  his  Highness* 

His  Highness  having  signified  his  pleasure  upon  this  point,  referred 
me  to  the  comptroller  of  the  Household  for  all  further  particulars,  and  I 
bowed  myself  out.  The  comptroller  followed  me,  and  I  went  to  his 
room,  when  I  was  made  acquainted  with  the  amount  of  my  salary  and 
the  advantages  of  apartments  in  the  palace,  and  a  cover  at  one  of  the 
tables  in  the  establishment.  No  sooner  said  than  done — the  keepers 
were  sent  for,  and  ordered  to  show  me  round  the  domain  and  explain 
the  particular  points  to  which  my  attention  would  necessarily  be  called. 
I  fixed  the  next  morning  for  the  expedition  and  trembled  at  the  respon- 
sibility I  had  incurred. 

When  the  morning  came,  I  repaired  to  the  palace,  and  found  my  sub- 
ordinates in  waiting.  I  inquired  if  there  was  a  horse  ready  forme; 
whereupon  my  subordinates  smiled^  as  if  such  an  animal  were  not  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  my  visitation,  and  so  it  turned  out;  his  Highness's 
park  was  not  much  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  but 
It  was  beautifully  kept,  and  as  I  had  been  previously  told,  adorned  by 
numerous  curious  animals,  who  consorted  amicably  together.  I  feit 
that  I  should  take  a  pride  in  maintaining  it  in  all  its  beauty,  and  thanked 
my  stars  that  I  had  found  such  a  retreat  from  the  cares  of  the  world ; 
moreover,  as  time  wore  on,  and  I  began  to  make  friends  with  my 
companions  at  the  palace,  I  found  my  position  growing  every  day  more 
and  more  agreeable. 

His  Highness  very  frequently  would  ride  round  the  park,  attended 
only  by  myself,  and  taking  the  Baron's  hint,  I  had  •«  read  up''  for  my 
duty,  and  had  already  attained  sufficient  knowledge  to  please  the  Prince, 
and  convince  him  that  I  knew  something. 

Of  all  the  objects  in  his  collection  two  beautiful  Spanish  sheep  were 
his  especial  favourites — never  did  Prince  more  prize  animals  than  those 
— ^the  Toison  cTor  itself  would  scarcely  have  repaired  their  loss,  and  he 
never  rode  in  the  park  without  going  to  see  them,  and  never  left  them 
without  talking  of  them  for  half  an  hour  afterwards.  It  was,  of  course, 
my  great  object  to  attend  to  the  comfort  of  the  Spaniards,  and  to  see 
them  well  tended  and  taken  care  of— and  my  assiduity,  I  had  reason 
to  know,  was  highly  approved  of ;  for  at  a  grand  birthday  ball*  when  I 
bad  the  honour  to  be  present  in  my  handsome  uniform  of  office,  and 
not  looking  as  ill  became  a  Widdlezig,  his  Highness  presented  me  to  the 
Countess  Von  Friedburg,  who  was  a  very  great  lady  at  court,  and  who 
deigned  to  bestow  upon  me  a  smile  of  gracious  approbation.  En- 
couraged by  these  flattering  testimonials  of  princely  goodness,  my  as- 
siduity was  doubled,  l^e  Spanish  sheep  had  never  looked  so  weil-^ 
the  other  animals  throve  prodigiously,  and  I  began  to  calculate,  as  it 
was  clear  I  was  fixed  for  life  in  my  office,  when  I  should  have  accumu- 
lated a  sufficient  sum  to  make  my  projected  offer  to  Bertha. 

But,  mark ! — 

One  day  I  was  going  my  rounds,  seeing  that  all  was  right  (and  my 
duty  bad  become  a  pleasure  to  mej,  when  iust  by  the  side  of  a  very 
pretty  summer-house  kind  of  pavilion,  and  directly  at  the  back  of  a 
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thick  shrub,  I  perceived  that  a  large  hole  had  been  made  in  the  wall  of 
the  park.  It  immediately  struck  me  that  it  was  the  prelude  to  a  rob« 
bery,  and  I  started  back  with  mingled  surprise  and  delight,  at  baring^ 
discovered  the  attempt.  I  instantly  called  as  loud  as  I  could,  to  one 
of  the  keepers  whom  I  saw  at  a  distance,  in  order  to  send  for  the  stone- 
mason to  build  it  up,  and  so  defeat  the  marauders,  who  no  doubt  had 
a  design  upon  the  Spanish  sheep,  or  some  other  valuables ;  but  having 
ineffectually  endeavoured  to  make  the  man  hear,  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised by  seeing  a  little  boy  of  what  was  called  the  town  jump  through 
the  hole,  and  touching  his  cap  give  me  a  note ;  having  delivered  whif^ 
he  jumped  back  again,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment* 

I  opened  the  missive  of  course,  and  read, 

**  If  Mr.  Widdlezig  wishes  to  keep  his  office,  he  will  leave  the  park* 
wall  as  it  is. 

"A  Frie»d." 
There  was  something  striking  and  ominous  in  this  brief  appeal ;  but,  as 
it  was  probably  part  of  the  design  of  the  sheep-stealers,  I  was  resolved, 
although  I  obeyed  the  injunction  it  contained,  to  watch  the  approach 
of  the  marauders,  well  armed ;  and  if  my  suspicions  were  confirmed, 
make  them  pay  a  severe  penalty  for  their  intrusion. 

Accordingly  I  took  my  rifle,  said  nothing  to  any  human  being,  but 
took  up  a  position  which  commanded  the  aperture,  and  remained  in  the 
silence  and  darkness  of  the  evening  to  see  what  would  happen. 

I  had  not  been  long  there,  before  the  first  object  that  met  my  eves, 
by  the  light  of  a  bright  rising  moon,  was  the  beautiful  Countess  von 
Friedburg  attended  by  her  maid,  who  proceeded  to  the  pretty  Pavilion- 
like  summer-house,  which  I  have  before  described.  The  maid  then 
went  to  the  hole  in  the  wall,  and  in  three  minutes  after,  a  remark- 
ably smart  officer  of  hussars  stepped  through.  He  was  attended 
bv  a  servant,  who,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  amused  himself  while 
his  master  was  enjoying  a  little  rational  conversation  with  the  Coun- 
tess in  the  summer-house,  by  flirting  with  the  Soubrette. 

Seeing  this,  I  let  down  the  cock  of  my  rifle,  and  stole  away  towards 
the  palace,  resolved  never  to  meddle  with  the  hole  in  the  wall  again. 
**  Those  who  have  made  it  may  mend  it,"  said  I,  ^'I  am  deu^ly 
obliged  to  my  unknown  friend  who  gave  me  the  hint." 

But  such  was  the  slippery  state  of  my  footing  at  court,  and  snch  the 
ill-fortune  that  seemed  to  pursue  me,  when  I  was  taking  the  most  pru- 
dential course,  that  I  was  bafiied  and  beaten  even  here.  I  went  to  sleep 
—perhaps  I  dreamed  of  the  Countess  de  Friedburg«-but  of  whatever  I 
did  dream,  I  did  nor  dream  of  an  infernal  wolf  which  had  been  prowling 
about  the  neighbourhood,  and  which  on  that  very  night,  of  all  others, 
made  his  way  through  the  aperture,  walked  into  the  park,  and  as  the 
deuce  would  have  it,  met  on  bis  first  enir6e  the  two  Spanish  sheep,  which 
were  taking  a  quiet  walk,  just  as  if  one  had  been  a  Countess  and  the 
other  a  Hussar.  The  result  of  which  rencontre  was,  that  the  wolf  who 
had  never  tasted  Spanish  mutton,  made  no  bones  of  demolishing  them 
both,  and  subsequently  retiring  through  the  aforesaid  hole  in  the 
wall  without  the  least  let  or  hindrance. 

Oh  1  such  a  storm  as  the  morning  produced— snch  a  rage  as  the 
Prince  was  in,  when  the  Spanish  sheep  were  missing !— How  could  it  have 
happened— what  caused  it— did  a  wolf  come  in,  or  did  the  sheep 
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get  out?   Aks !  tbere  was  erideoce  enough  on  the  spot  wheie  the  mu!- 
goniary  deed  was  done  to  prove  the  fact. 

Bommary  proceedings  were  taken  against  me ;  of  course  I  dare  not 
even  hint  at  my  reason  for  leaving  the  wall  as  I  found  it*  I  was 
eharged  with  negligence,  with  careles8ness»  and  with  wilful  miscoaducty 
all  in  various  wa3r8,  and  amongst  the  most  violent  of  my  opponents  was 
the  Countess  herself — this  I  thought  hard ;  but  I  have  reason  to  think 
that  I  was  not  altogether  unseen  when  I  quitted  my  hiding-place — She 
knew  that  I  would  sufier  myself  to  be  sacrificed,  ratlier  than  betray  her, 
and  therefore  she  pressed  the  matter  against  me  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a 
witness  of  her  indiscietion.  This  add^  fuel  to  the  flame  which  raged 
in  the  Prince's  breast  about  his  two  diabolical  Spanish  sheep,  and  the 
lesalt  was,  that  I  was  not  only  dismissed  from  my  office,  but  actually 
sent  to  the  prison  of  the  principality. 

What  ticklish  places,  courts  are,  and  how  little  did  I  one  week  before, 
think  what  was  going  to  happen  to  me ! 

It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  I  was  confined  in  this  prison,  in  a 
foom  about  ten  feet  square,  a  bundle  of  a  straw  for  a  bed,  one  chair 
without  a  back,  and  a  three-legged  table  (one  leg  absent  without  leave), 
being  all  its  furniture,  for  three  weeks ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  it 
happening  to  be  the  anniversary  of  the  Prince's  birth  I  was  discharged, 
at  the  intercession  I  was  told,  of  the  Countess  Von  Friedburg,  on  con* 
dition  that  I  quitted  in  three  days  his  Highness's  territory,  which  I 
could  have  walked  across,  in  as  many  hours*  This  last  mark  of  his 
Highness's  lenity  was  extremely  gratifying,  and  I  did  not  stop  to  avail 
myself  of  his  gracious  permission  to  remove  from  them,  one  hour  after  I 
was  liberated. 

What  was  to  be  done  ? — I  was  again  upon  the  world— my  only  friend 
was  the  Baron  Waggenheim — Him  I  had  offended  by  my  disbelief  in 
ghosts  and  goblins ;  or  rather  his  miners.  Well,  but  surely,  thought  I,  if 
I  do  not  presume  to  meddle  with  the  mines,  or  even  show  myself  to 
the  workmen,  I  may  go  to  the  hous&— to  the  house  of  one  who  has 
behaved  so  kindly,  so  generously,  so  liberally  to  me,  and  explain  to 
him  the  cause  of  the  total  failure  of  all  his  kind  exertions  in  my  behalf. 
Besides,  if  it  be  necessary  to  believe  in  ghosts,  I  have  no  particular 
objection  to  become  credulous  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  secure  me  his 
protection  and  support. 

Accofdingly  I  resolved  to  return  to  the  Baron ;  he  could  but  send  me 
away  again  ;  and  so,  having  now  every  reason  for  husbanding  my  re- 
sources, I  mean  what  money  I  had  in  hand,  I  resolved  to  walk  back, 
and  having  disposed  of  my  trunk  and  other  superfluities,  I  packed  into 
a  kind  of  small  wallet  the  change  of  linen  that  I  might  require  on  my 
journey,  and  accordingly  started  from  the  Principality  as  poor  as  when 
I  entered  it. 

I  made  four  days  journey  on  my  return,  and  when  I  again  approached 
the  house  of  my  kind  but  superstitious  friend,  I  felt  I  can  scarcely  say 
how ;  my  sensations  towards  the  Baron  I  could  hardly  define,  but  as  I 
drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  domain,  a  thousand  tlionghts  flashed  into 
my  mind,  and  all  that  the  Prince,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  gracious  conde- 
scension, had  told  me  about  my  poor  mother  came  full  into  my  memory. 

In  thoughts  naturally  arising  from  such  subjects  I  was  deeply  in- 
4«We4f  and  so^rcely  knew  which  path  I  was  takmg,  when  i  suddenly 
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heaid  a  cry  of  dislaress  in  the  thicket  on  my  right  hand ;  I  did  not  know 
what  it  might  be,  but  I  knew  I  was  a  child  of  fortune^  and  that  every 
turn  of  my  life  turned  upon  some  audden  impulse;  so  armed  wjth 
nothing  but  the  stick  which  served  me  as  a  support  during  my  pedestriaa 
tour,  I  dashed  in  amongst  the  underwood,  and  scrambling  into  an  opeo 
space,  which  was  near  the  centre  of  the  copse,  beheld  the  Baron  Wag- 
genheim  on  the  ground,  weltering  in  his  blood ;  while  two  assassiee, armed 
with  rifles  and  a  dagger  each,  were  on  the  point  of  achieving  his  murder« 

I  lost  not  an  instant  in  flying  upon  them  with  my  stick»  and  imme* 
diateiy  disarmed  the  bigger  one  of  the  two»  who  took  to  his  heels  and 
fled  as  fast  as  he  could ;  the  other  showed  fight,  and  levelled  his  piece 
at  me,  but  I  struck  it  upwards,  and  by  still  greater  good  fortune  it 
missed  fire^  whereupon  he  followed  the  example  of  his  companion*  The 
reader  may  perhaps  anticipate  who  the  villains  were.  They  were  the 
two  sons  of  the  wretched  woman  who  had  driven  me  away,  instigated  by 
their  mother  to  destroy  the  Baron,  who  had  begun  to  evince  bis  disgust  aX 
her  conduct,  and  had  excited  in  her  bosom  the  most  implacable  hatred. , 

Having  driven  off  the  miscreants  I  returned  to  the  unfortunate  Wagt 

Eenheim,  who  was  desperately  wounded.  He  knew  me^  and  said,  raising 
imself  with  difikulty  from  the  ground,  ''  You  have  saved  my  life ; — I 
never  ceased  repenting  the  day,  on  which,  at  the  instigation  of  others,  I 
drove  you  from  me ;  but  I  am  happy  I  see  you  again  before  I  die." 

I  found  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  I  lifted  the  Baron  on  my 
shoulders,  and  with  great  effort  and  exertion  got  him  to  the  house, 
where  I  had  him  laid  on  his  bed ;  Caroline  being  suffused  in  tears  cmd  ex-» 
ceedingly  hysterical.  I,  however,  under  all  the  circumstaaoes,  took  the 
liberty  to  order  her  to^  be  shut  up  in  one  of  the  cellars ;  being  quite 
conscious  that  the  unfortunate  orphans  would  not  have  been  engaged 
in  their  murderous  business  without  her  privity  and  concurrence. 

I  then  sent  off  one  of  the  servants  for  a  surgeon,  and  gave  the  alarm 
to  a  body  of  dependents  about  the  place,  to  search  for  the  assassins, 
who  to  my  great  pleasure  were  so  exceedingly  silly  or  infatuated  as. to 
attempt  to  regain  the  house  unobserved :  this  pleasure  was  greatly  en- 
hanced by  seeing  them  soon  after  marched  into  the  court- yard  pinioned. 
I  do  not  mean  to  describe  the  feelings  I  enjoyed  when  I  beheld  them 
kicked,  cuffed,  and  spit  upon  by  all  the  servants  who  had  flocked  to 
see  them.  The  poor  wretches  confessed  that  they  were  set  on  by  their 
mother,  who,  tired  out  by  the  length  of  the  Baron's  life,  had  secured  a 
▼est  sum  in  gold  and  other  valuables  in  a  chest,  with  which,  the  moment 
the  master  of  the  house  could  be  got  rid  of,  she  intended  to  return  to 
her  native  town. 

.  In  the  sequel,  Caroline  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment, 
as  were  the  young  gentlemen,  in  different  jails,  the  Baron  himself  having 
for  natural  reasons,  interceded  to  save  their  lives. 

The  poor  Baron,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  sank  rapidly.  The  active 
aurgaon  and  the  pious  clergyman  were  unremitting  in  their  attentions ; 
but  all  the  efforts  of  the  faculty  were  vain,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  at 
night,  the  Baron,  rallying  his  spirits  a  little,  desired  that  I  might  be 
left  alone  with  him — his  wishes  were  of  course  obeyed. 

I  sat  myself  on  the  side  of  his  bed  ;  when,  laying  hia  hand  on  miu&f 
he  said, 

^  I  cannot — must  not  quit  this  world,  without  opening  my  4nind 
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to  youy  mnet  it  has  pleased  Proridence  to  place  you  hei«-«*if  repent* 
aoee  can  aTail  roe  at  thin  moment.     I  do  repent — but — the  husband 
of  3fOur  mother — yon  will  anticipate  me — I  was  young — tbooghtlcss 
so  was  she — all  hb  seeming  friends  deceived  him— forgive  me— tou  ark 
MY  60M !" 

I  thrcfw  myself  into  his  arms  and  felt  myself  pressed  to  his  bosom 
— ^we  both  wepi — bitterly.  Soon  after  this  trying  scene  he  sent  for  a 
lawyer,  and  by  his  will  declared  me  inheritor  of  all  his  estates  and 
property, 

it  was  the  last  act  of  his  life.  And  when  the  morning  dawned,  I 
found  myself  the  possessor  of  extensive  estates,  and  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

Having  paid  every  attention  and  respect  to  the  Baron's  memory,  and 
attended  his  funeral,  which  was  conducted  in  a  suitable  manner,  I  re* 
solved  upon  instantly  putting  into  execution  the  often  thought  of,  and 
as  often  defeated  design  of  writing  to  my  old  friend  Von  Doddle,  and 
proposing  myself  for  the  gentle  Bertha,  without  whom  1  was  convinced 
I  never  could  be  happy ;  and  accordingly  sat  down  and  poured  forth  my 
sentiments  towards  her  in  the  roost  ardent  language,  imploring  her  hand, 
and  announcing  my  determination  to  go  to  Naples  to  receive  it,  and  my 
o^r  was  accepted.  Little  did  I  then  think  that  events  had  occurred  to 
render  such  a  proceeding  on  my  part  useless. 

How  rendered  useless  soon  shall  be  imparted ;  but  never  shall  I  be 
able  to  impart  my  feelings  of  astonishment  when,  as  I  was  crossing  the 
hall  of  my  Chateau  for  the  very  purpose  of  sealing  and  despatching  my 
missive,  I  beheld  at  the  door  three  persons,  whose  sudden  and  unex- 
pected appearance  there,  for  the  instant,  served  as  a  practical  reproach 
to  me  for  professing  a  disbelief  in  ghosts  and  spectres.  I  started  back»« 
rubbed  my  eyes — looked  again — and  saw  before  me  alive  and  well,  my 
exemplary  tutor,  Mr.  Von  Doddle  himself,  and  at  his  side  the  beautiful 
blushing  Bertha.  In  the  third  person,  although  much  altered,  I  recog« 
bised  Fritz,  my  late  father's  faithful  servant,  who  used  to  be  sent  annually 
to  see  me,  and  bring  me  such  small  supplies  from  home  as  I  might  want. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  describe  the  scene ;  it  seemed  like  magic — ^that  at 
such  a  dbtance  from  home,  and  at  such  a  moment  as  this,  the  people  I 
most  desired  on  earth  to^see,  should  bounder  my  own  roof! — but  it  was 
truth — all  plain  truth. 

My  excellent  Pastor  described  in  the  most  a€ectionate  terms  his  re- 
gret and  despair  at  my  loss ;  in  which,  added  the  good  old  man,  **  this 
dear  girl  most  cordially  joined.  Every  measure  was  adopted,  every 
course  pursued,  foryour  restoration  to  home, but — aslnowknow-^invain; 
and  when  the  honest  Fritz  arrived  as  usual  to  nay  his  annual  visit,  and 
found  you  gone,  he  resolved  never  to  return  without  you,  and  so  changed 
the  service  of  your  late  parent  for  mine.*' 

**  And  our  dear  friend " 

'*  Ah !"  interrupted  my  Tutor,  "  my  poor  dear  wife  is  gone  to  a  better 
world !  Since  her  death,  our  house  has  not  been  the  same  place  as  it 
was  before.  Every  hour—- every  object — reminded  us  of  our  privation ; 
and  these  circumstances,  added  to  the  persevering — ^I  may  say  per- 
secuting, attentions  of  a  Neapolitan  nobleman  to  Bertha,  determined 
tee  to  accept  an  invitation,  of  many  years'  standing,  to  visit  my  brother, 
JMepk  Von  Ddddle,  who  w,  as  you  may  remember,  a  wealthy  smd  re- 
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spectable  magistrate,  resident  in  Brunswick ;  and  with  that  purpose  I 
sold  off  all  my  property  in  Naples,  and  have  undertaken  a  long  journey. 
We  hare  travelled  by  short  stages ;  for  so  as  we  were  varying  the  scene» 
our  object  was  answered.  We  staid  at  Constance  nearly  a  month ;  and 
having  last  night  reached  the  inn  in  the  valley  here,  to  our  astonishment 
we  heard  the  history  of  the  death  of  Baron  Waggenheim,  whom  I  so  well 
remember,  and  the  more  extraordinary  account  of  your  being  here,  and 
the  successor  to  his  property.  That,"  added  Von  Doddle,  giving  his 
old  head  a  significant  shake,  *'  is  no  more  than  it  ought  to  be." 

Fritz,  who  was  standing  behind  his  chair,  drew  his  hand  across  his 
mouth,  and  made  a  kind  of  snuffling  noise  with  his  nose  ;  and  Bertha 
looked  at  me  as  affectionately  as  ever.  I  caught  her  hand — she  did  not 
draw  it  back—she  had  resisted  and  rejected  the  attentions  of  a  Neapolitan 
nobleman — her  heart  was,  perhaps,  still  mine. 

''  Excellent  man/'  said  I  to  the  pastor,  '^  you  have  heard  at  your  inn 
the  details  of  what  has  occurred  here.  You  find  me  in  possession  of  for- 
tune and  estates.  Now,  to  prove  to  you  what  was  the  chief  object  of  my 
hopes  and  ambition  under  the  great  change  in  my  circumstances  and 
position,  read  that  letter." 

Saying  which,  I  placed  before  him  the  epistle  I  had  just  finished,  the 
contents  of  which  are  already  known.  I  entered  into  a  faltering  conver- 
sation with  Bertha,  who  had,  in  growing  up,  fully  justified  the  expecta- 
tions her  earlier  beauty  had  excited ;  but  neither  of  us  could  talk*  I 
knew,  and  she,  I  think,  guessed  the  contents  of  the  paper*  I  watched 
the  old  man's  countenance  as  he  read  it,  and  saw  in  its  expression  hit 
delight  at  its  purport.  Having  finished  it,  he  said,  nearly  overcome 
by  emotion, 

<<  Bertha,  my  beloved,  this  letter,  although  addressed  to  i9m,  concerns 
you—read  it"— -and  here  his  eyes  filled  with  tears;  *'  read  it,  my  child, 
and  answer  it;"  and,  throwing  the  letter  towards  his  daughter,  his 
head  fell  upon  his  hands,  and  he  sobbed  convulsively. 

Bertha,  trembling  like  a  leaf,  took  it  up — ^my  eyes  were  riveted 
on  Aer,  when,  to  my  surprise,  Fritz,  who  had  been  standing  be- 
hind the  pastor's  chair,  and  had  taken  the  privilege  of  an  old  servant 
(half  worn  into  a  friend),  by  reading  every  syllable  of  it«  started  for- 
ward, and,  grasping  the  fair  hand  of  his  young  mistress,  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees,  and,  bursting  into  tears^  said  to  her> 

**  Miss  Bertha,  I  know  it  all — I  know  what  it's  about — that  noble 
young  man  wants  to  make  you  Baroness  Widdlezig.  Now — I  know 
how  you  have  talked  of  him,  thought  of  him,  praised  him,  and  lamented 
him  while  absent — don'tr— don't  1^  shy— don't  break  his  heart." 

I  confess  I  was  a  good  deal  startled  by  the  homeliness  of  Fritz's 
earnest  appeal  in  my  behalf;  but  I  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  warmth 
and  energy,  which  even  broke  through  the  rules  of  decorum,  and, 
moreover,  substantiated  the  fact  that  he  had  been  peeping.  The 
abruptness,  however,  proved  neither  ill-timed  nor  misplaced,  for  it 
afforded  Bertha  an  opportunity  of  expressing  her  consent  to  my  proposal 
in  the  quickest  and  simplest  manner. 

"Good  Fritz,"said  the  dear  creature,  affecting  composure  and  placidity, 
"  do  not  agitate  yourself — whatever  my  father  wishes,  thai  will  I  do." 

1  answered  that  I  thought  the  acceptance  was  couched  in  rather 
odd  terms-^but  it  was  an  answer  to  a  servant,  and  itw^u  m  acoeptanoe* 
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**  nicfn,"  Mid  I,  'M  am  the  happiest  of  men.''  At  these  wiurds  I 
clasped  the  dear  girl  to  my  heart,  and  was  delighted  to  perceive  that 
FiitZy  who  was  evidently  a  clever  negotiator,  nudged  Mr.  Von  Doddle 
by  the  sleeve»  and  led  him  out  of  the  room  to  catch  the  fresh  air,  which 
his  friendly  servant  seemed  to  think  necessary  for  his  recovery  from 
his  fit  of  agitation. 

Bertha  and  I  were  then  left  alone-— and  in  ten  minutes  I  discovered  that 
I  had  been  during  my  absence  the  sole  object  of  her  afFections,  and  that 
other  offers^  besides  the  Neapolitan  nobleman,  had  been  rejected  for  my 


Things  having  arrived  at  this  point,  there  was  but  one  more  move  to 
make ;  and  accordingly,  having  written  to  summon  Mr.  Von  Doddle,  of 
Brunswick^  to  be  present  at  the  ceremony,  all  due  preparations  were 
made  for  onr  marriage,  which  was  celebrated  in  about  three  weeks  after 
the  arrival  of  my  beautiful  bride. 

The  whole  Chateau  assumed  a  new  appearance.  The  miners  them* 
selves  joined  in  our  gaieties,  and  some  of  them  confessed  to  me  their  en- 
tire belief,  that  although  prejudice  ran  strongly  in  favour  of  goblins,  they 
believed  that  the  worst  demon  that  ever  existed  th^e,  was  the  house<- 
keeper  Caroline,  who  is,  for  all  I  know,  to  this  moment  beating  hemp 
and  picking  oakum  in  one  of  the  Houses  of  Correction,  much  famed  for 
its  exceedingly  wholesome  dietary. 

Upon  this  history-^which,  however,  I  have  been  most  unwillingly 
forced  considerably  to  abridge — I  mean  as  regards  a  number  of  minor 
incidents,  all  conducing  to  the  same  point — the  erudite  Dr.  Zlippzlopp 
greatly  relies  for  the  soundness  of  his  doctrine  touching  small  things  and 
great.  If  Widdlezig's  mother  had  not  been  devoted  to  her  dog,  Wid- 
dleaig  would  not  have  been  left  at  Naples  to  be  brought  up  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Von  Doddle ;  if  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Von  Doddle  had  not  had  a  daughter 
fond  of  zoology,  Widdlezig  would  not,  in  his  anxiety  to  please  her,  and 
fill  her  little  museum,  have  hunted  the  beautiful  butterfly ;  if  he  had 
not  hunted  the  beautiful  butterfly,  he  would  not  have  been  snapped  up 
by  the  robbers  and  immured  in  a  cave ;  if,  when  he  got  out  of  the  cave, 
he  had  followed  his  nose  instead  of  sitting  down  upon  a  stone,  he 
would  not  have  fallen  in  with  Whango  Jang  and  the  wild  beasts ;  if  the 
tiger  belonging  to  Whango  Jang  had  not  eaten  up  a  little  boy  two  days 
before,  Whango  Jang  would  not  have  wanted  him ;  if  the  Porcupine  had 
not  died,  and  the  natural  history  of  animals  become  the  subject  of  con- 
versation between  Widdlezig  and  the  black  man,  Widdlezig  would 
not  have  killed  the  Ostrich ;  if  Widdlezig  had  not  killed  the  Ostrich, 
the  black  man  never  would  have  flogged  Widdlezig ;  if  the  black  man 
had  not  flogged  Widdlezig,  he  would  not  have  run  away  from  him ; 
and  if  it  bad  not  thundered  and  lightened  in  the  forest  when  he  did  run 
away  from  him,  he  would  not  have  run  for  shelter  into  the  cottage  by 
the  road-side.  If  he  had  not  run  for  shelter  into  the  cottage  by  the 
road-side,  he  would  not  have  seen  the  Baron  Waggpenheim ;  if  he  had 
not  seen  the  Baron  Waggenheim,  he  never  would  have  seen  his  house, 
or  been  made  an  o£Bcer  of  the  mines ;  if  he  had  never  been  made  an 
officer  of  the  mines,  he  never  would  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Housekeeper  Caroline  and  her  two  boys ;  if  he  had  never  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Caroline  and  her  two  boys,  she  never  would  have  got  him 
turned  out  of  the  mines;  if  he  never  hckl  been  turned  out  of  the  mines. 
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he  never  would  have  become  Ranger  of  the  park  of  Prince  Felderstein  ; 
if  he  had  never  been  Ranger  of  the  park  of  Prince  Felderstein,  the  hole 
in  the  park-wall  would  have  been  mended,  and  the  wolf  would  not 
have  eaten  up  the  Spanish  sheep ;  if  the  Spanish  sheep  had  not  been 
eaten  up,  Widdlezig  would  not  have  been  sent  to  prison  ;  and  if  he  had 
not  been  sent  to  prison,  and  liberated  only  on  the  Prince*s  birthday,  he 
would  not  have  thought  of  returning  to  Waggenheim ;  and  if  he  had 
not  thought  of  returning  to  Waggenheim,  he  would  not  have  passed 
the  thicket,  in  which  the  assassins  were  murdering  the  Baron,  at  the 
precise  moment  to  save  him.  If  he  had  not  been  there,  at  the  precise 
moment  to  save  him,  he  never  would  have  known  of  his  relationship  to 
him ;  and  if  he  had  never  known  of  that  relationship,  he  of  course 
would  never  have  succeeded  to  his  property ;  and  if  he  had  not  suc- 
ceeded to  his  property,  he  would  not  have  been  residing  on  it  at  the 
time  when  Von  Doddle  and  his  daughter  were  passing  through  the 
country  towards  Brunswick. 

"  Hence,"  says  Dr.  Zlippzlopp,  "  we  perceive  that  all  the  events  here 
recorded  of  the  life  of  Widdlezig,  with  many  others  (which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  I  have  been  compelled  to  omit),  arose  from  nothing  more 
nor  less,  than  the  affection  of  a  five  lady  for  a  poodle  dog." 


THE  POLAR  STAR. 


This  star  nnki  below  the  boriion  in  oertiin  Udtodes.     I  witched  it  sink  lower  «nd 
lower  ereiy  night,  till  at  bet  it  disappeared. 

A  STAR  has  left  the  kindling  sky — 

A  lovely  northern  light — 
How  many  planets  are  on  high, 

But  that  has  left  the  night. 

I  miss  its  bright  fiimiliar  face. 

It  was  a  friend  to  me, 
Associate  with  my  native  place. 

And  those  beyond  tlie  sea. 

It  rose  upon  our  English  sky. 

Shone  o'er  our  Eoglbh  laud, 
And  brought  back  many  a  loving  eye, 
.     -  And  nmny  a  gentle  hand, 

It  seemed  to  answer  to  my  thought^ 

It  called  the  past  to  mind. 
And  with  its  welcome  presence  brought 

All  I  had  left  behind. 
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The  Toyage  it  lights  no  longer,  ends 

Soon  on  a  foreign  shore ; 
How  can  I  but  recall  the  frieodsb 

Who  I  may  see  no  more  T 

Fresh  from  the  pain  it  was  to  put- 
How  could  I  bear  the  pain? 

Yet  strong  the  omen  in  my  heart 
That  says*- We  meet  again. 

Meet  with  a  deeper,  dearer  lof  e^ 

For  absence  shows  the  worth 
Of  all  from  which  we  then  remove, 

Friends,  home,  and  native  earth* 

Hiou  lovely  polar  star,  mine  eyes 

Still  turned  the  first  on  thee. 
Till  I  have  felt  a  sad  surprise 

That  none  looked  up  with  me. 

But  thou  hast  sunk  below  the  wave, 

Thy  radiant  place  unknown ; 
I  seem  to  stand  beside  a  grave. 

And  stand  by  it  alone. 

Farewell  1 — ah,  would  to  me  were  given 

A  power  upon  thy  light. 
What  words  upon  our  English  heaven 

Thy  loving  rays  should  write  I 

Kind  messages  of  love  and  hope 

Upon  thy  rays  should  be ; 
Thy  shining  orbit  would  have  scope 

Scarcely  enough  for  me. 

Oh,  foncy  vain  as  it  is  fond. 

And  little  needed  too. 
My  friends  I  I  need  not  look  beyond 

My  heart  to  look  for  you  I 

L.  £.  L. 
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The  lovely  purple  of  the  noon's  bestowing 

Has  vanuhed  from  the  waters,  where  it  flung 
A  royal  colour,  such  as  gems  are  throwing 

Tyrian  or  regal  garniture  among. 
'Tis  night,  and  overhead  the  sky  is  gleaming, 

Thro'  the  slight  vapour  trembles  each  dim  star  j 
I  turn  away — ^my  heart  is  sadly  dreaming 

Of  scenes  they  do  not  light,  of  scenes  afar. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

By  each  dark  wave  around  the  vessel  sweeping, 

Farther  am  I  from  old  dear  friends  removed. 
Till  the  lone  vigil  that  I  now  am  keeping, 

I  did  not  know  how  much  you  were  beloved. 
How  many  acts  of  kindness  little  heeded. 

Kind  looks,  kind  words,  rise  half  reproachful  now  I 
Hurried  and  anxiousy  my  vexed  life  has  speeded. 

And  memory  wears  a  soft  accusing  brow. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

The  very  stars  are  strangers,  as  I  catch  them 

Athwart  the  shadowy  sails  that  swell  above  ; 
I  cannot  hope  that  other  eyes  will  watch  them 

At  the  same  moment  with  a  mutual  love. 
They  shine  not  there,  as  here  they  now  are  shining, 

The  very  hours  are  changed.— Ah,  do  ye  sleep  ? 
O'er  each  home  pillow,  midnight  is  declining, 

May  some  kind  dream  at  least  my  image  keep  I 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends  I 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

Yesterday  has  a  charm,  to-day  could  never 

Fling  o'er  the  mind,  which  knows  not  till  it  parts 
How  it  turns  back  with  tenderest  endeavour 

To  fix  the  past  within  the  heart  of  hearts. 
Absence  is  full  of  memory,  it  teaches 

The  value  of  all  old  familiar  things ; 
The  strengthener  of  affection,  while  it  reaches 

O'er  the  dark  parting,  with  an  angePs  wings. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 
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The  world  with  one  vast  element  omitted — 

Man*8  own  especial  element,  the  earth. 
Yet,  o'er  the  waters  is  his  rule  transmitted 

By  that  great  knowledge  whence  has  power  its  birth. 
How  oft  on  some  strange  loveliness  while  gazing 

Have  I  wished  for  you, — beautiful  as  new. 
The  purple  waves  like  some  wild  army  rabing 

Their  snowy  banners  as  the  ship  cuts  thro*. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you  ? 

Bearing  upon  its  wing  the  hues  of  morning, 

Up  springs  the  flying  fish,  like  life's  fiibe  joy, 
Which  of  the  sunshine  asks  that  frail  adorning 

Whose  very  light  is  fitted  to  destroy. 
Ah,  so  doth  genius  on  its  rainbow  pinion. 

Spring  from  the  depths  of  an  unkindly  world  ; 
So  spring  sweet  fancies  from  the  heart's  dominion, — 

Too  soon  in  death  the  scorched  up  wing  is  furled. 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends  1 
Whate'er  I  see  is  linked  with  thoughti  of  you. 

No  life  is  in  the  air,  but  in  the  waters 

Are  creatures,  huge  and  terrible  and  strong. 
The  sword-fish  and  the  shark  pursue  their  slaughters. 

War  universal  reigns  these  depths  along. 
Like  some  new  island  on  the  ocean  springing, 

Floats  on  the  surface  some  gigantic  whale. 
From  its  vast  head  a  silver  fountain  flinging 

Bright  as  the  fountain  in  a  fairy  tale. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
I  read  such  fiiiiy  legends  while  with  you. 

Light  is  amid  the  gloomy  canvass  spreading, 

The  moon  is  whitening  the  dusky  sails, 
From  the  thick  bank  of  clouds  she  masters,  shedding 

The  softest  influence  that  o'er  night  prevails. 
Pale  is  she  like  a  young  queen  pale  with  splendour, 

Hunted  with  passionate  thoughts  too  fond,  too  deep. 
The  very  glory  tliat  she  wears  is  tender, 

The  eyes  that  watch  her  beauty  fain  would  weep. 

My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 

Do  you  think  of  me,  as  I  think  of  you? 

Sunshine  is  ever  cheerful,  when  the  morning 

Wakens  the  world  with  cloud-dispelling  eyes ; 
The  spirits  mount  to  glad  endeavour,  scorning 
What  toil  upon  a  path  so  sunny  lies. 
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SuiuLine  and  hope  are  ooiiindei»  and  their  weather 

Calb  into  life  the  energies  of  earth  ; 
But  memory  and  moonliglit  go  together, 
Reflected  in  the  light  that  either  brings. 

My  friends,  my  ahsent  friends ! 
Do  you  think  of  me  then  ?  I  think  of  you. 

The  busy  deck  is  hushed,  no  sounds  are  waking 

But  the  watch  pacing  silently  and  slow ; 
The  waves  against  the  sides  incessant  breaktogp 

And  rope  and  canvass  swaying  to  and  fro. 
The  topmast  sail  seems  some  dim  pioaele 

Cresting  a  shadowy  tower  amid  the  air  ; 
While  red  and  fitful  gleams  come  from  the  binacle, 

The  only  light  on  board  to  guide  us — ^where? 
My  friends,  my  absent  friends ! 
Far  from  my  native  land,  and  fitf  from  you. 

On  one  side  of  the  ship  the  moonbeams  shimmer 

Inluminous  vibration  sweeps  the  sea. 
But  where  the  shadow  fiiUs,  a  strange  pale  glimmer 

Seems  glow-worm  like  amid  the  waves  to  be. 
All  that  the  spirit  keeps  of  thought  and  feeling. 

Takes  visionaiy  hues  from  such  an  hour  ; 
But  while  some  ftntasy  is  o^er  me  stealing, 
I  start,  remembrance  has  a  keener  power. 
My  friends,  my  absent  firiends. 
From  the  fidr  dream  I  start  to  think  of  you ! 

A  dusk  line  in  the  moonlight  I  discover, 

What  all  day  long  vainly  I  sought  to  catch ; 
Or  is  it  but  the  varying  clouds  that  hover 

Thick  in  tlie  air,  to  mock  the  eyes  that  watch  ? 
No !  well  the  sailor  knows  each  speck  appearing. 

Upon  the  tossing  waves,  the  far-off  strand 
To  that  dusk  line  our  eager  ship  is  steering. 

Her  voyage  done — to-morrow  we  shall  land. 

August  15.  L.  E.  L. 
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IK  THE  SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN  OF  1837* 

Bt  John  CARNSy  Esq. 

Tub  eyeniog^  P^^J  ^^  ^^  cottage  of  Glena,  of  the  loven  of  the 
picturesque,  was  more  brief  and  silent  tiian  one  to  which  I  was  invited 
tlie  following  week :  the  deep  beauty  and  solitude  of  the  spot,  the 
rnvmur  of  the  waters  on  the  shore,  and  the  moan  of  the  wina  among 
the  trees — how  different  from  the  sounds  beneath  the  rude  rafters  of 
nnher ,  one  of  the  cleverest  and  gayest  priests  in  Iretand. 

This  gentleman,  eminent  for  his  intellectual  and  social  qualities,  gave 
an  entertainment  on  an  unusual  scale,  in  honour  of  the  success  of  an 
intimate  friend.  As  he  resided  in  the  country,  and  had  no  room  large 
enough  for  the  occasion,  a  spacious  bam  was  chosen,  in  which  several 
long  tables  were  so  arranged  as  to  contain  all  the  guests,  amounting  to 
a  hundred  and  ten.  It  was  a  brilliant  autumnal  evening,  which  was 
fortunate ;  for  if  a  dark  and  cloudy  one,  it  would  not  have  been  easy  for 
the  long  rows  of  guests  to  distinguish  each  other^s  faces.  There  was  a 
sprinkling  of  ladies,  '*  few  and  far  between ;"  many  a  squire  of  high  and 
low  degree ;  rich  and  poor ;  the  ancient  of  descent  and  the  no  descent  at 
all ;  the  Catholic  and  Protestant,  were  blended  together.  The  dying 
light  but  rendered  the  confusion  of  people  the  more  wild  and  amusing. 
This  last  lustre  from  a  crimson  sky  is  a  luxurious  appendage ;  it  gave  an 
absolute  sublimity  to  the  brethren  of  Moot  Meillerie,  as  it  fell  on  their 
pale  faces  while  singing  the  Gregorian  chant;  but  liere,  glancing 
through  the  open  windows  of  the  barn,  it  faintly  tinged  hard,  unro- 
mantic,  and  often  handsome  faces,  of  mighty  hunters  of  fox  and  steeple, 
of  many  a  squire  from  hill  and  mountain,  and  priests  from  their  solitary 
places,  who  not  often  sat  at  so  prodigal  a  table.  There  were  hams  and 
turkeys  almost  without  number,  and  many  a  solid  joint  between,  and 
ale,  and  whiskey,  and  wine,  the  last  not  for  every  one.  There  were  five 
harpers  who  sat  beside  the  wall,  whose  forms,  as  the  light  waned,  by 
degrees  became  indistinct;  and  the  airs  they  played,  mournful  or  merry, 
seemed  to  come  forth  from  "  viewless  hands,"  as  harp  answered  to  harp. 

After  some  dancing,  the  ladies  departed.  There  were  few  of  the 
party  who  could  compete  with  the  host  in  powers  of  conversation.  As 
the  glass  circulated,  gently  at  first,  his  sallies  of  wit  and  fancy,  and 
his  hearty  laugh,  could  be  distinctly  heard.  Fond  of  study,  yet  light- 
hearted — ^as  much  at  home  with  old  manuscripts  and  tomes,  as  at 
another's  or  his  own  festive  board — in  his  memory  of  past,  or  his  funny 
tale  of  present  times,  he  was  the  life  of  the  party.  But  no  man  could 
long  be  the  life  of  such  a  host,  especially  when  the  candles  lit  the 
scene,  and  dimly  glaied  on  the  wall  and  rafters  of  the  bam,  and  toddy 
of  the  finest  old  malt  whiskey  lentils  inspiration  :  then  there  were  loud 
and  mingled  sounds.  The  niffht  fell  softly  over  the  barn  and  its  joyous 
people ;  the  moon  gave  its  deUcious  light  to  their  midnight  and  morning 
hours,  unhonoured,  save  by  a  few  dreaming  spirits,  who  loved  the  ro- 
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mantle  eTen  in  a  barn.  Many  an  excellent  Irish  story  was  toM,  and 
this  was  the  riebest  excitement  of  the  night*  for  there  ynm  two  or  tkreo 
capital  raconteurs  present,  and  many  a  song  was  sung,  and  the  hours 
fled  so  fast,  that  when  morning  fhirly  broke  throiigh  the  windows, 
and  fought  with  the  pale  moonlight,  the  guests  hardly  seemed  to 
know  how  it  came  there.  It  was  time  to  depart  long  ere  this :  their 
Rererences,  of  whom  there  were  several,  remained  till  the  company  broke 
lip  at  four  o^clock.  Fortunately  for  the  inexperienoed^  most  of  wtom 
were  yonng  men,  there  was  a  hayloft  above  in  one  end  of  the  bam  %  and 
as  the  night  waned,  and  one  and  then  another  sank  at  intervals  on  the 
floor,  he  was  taken  up  by  some  strong  men  of  the  hills,  and  oanled 
mto  the  loft  among  the  bay  to  sleep  in  peace;  and  as  Father  ^— ^  the 
host,  saw  one  after  the  other  thus  disappearing,  he  cast  after  each 
a  look  of  sympathy  and  pity,  and  said,  *<  Poor  boy  I  and  is  he  g^ne 
so  soon?"  All  were  not  minded  to  depart,  however^  even  al  font 
o^dock ;  sixte^  remained  behind,  having  discovered,  to  their  great  joyi 
two  large  pitchers  of  whiskey-toddy  untouched  in  a  oomer  of  the  bam* 
They  set  down,  the  remnant  of  the  host,  and,  with  a  triumphant  feelings 
drank  in  the  sunrise.  It  was,  to  a  stranger,  a  charaoteristic  scene^  foU 
of  national  and  individual  traits. 

This  bam  was  not  in  a  desolate  spot :  to  issue  from  its  roof  on  snob 
a  pass  as  Dunloh  as  the  day  was  breaking,  would  have  been  move  ia 
keeping  with  such  a  night  than  the  belt  of  fine  old  trees^  the  cottages^ 
and  the  gray  castle  beyond.  It  was  a  dull  day  when  we  entered  Dunloh ; 
there  is  something  peculiarly  impressive  in  a  mountain-pass  like  this,— 4i 
thing  apart,  like  some  great  sepulchre  in  the  wilderness,  hushed  fromjthe 
blast  by  night  and  the  heat  by  day.  Its  gloomy  bosom  is  rich  in  littie 
solitary  places,  around  which  the  mists  fell  down  the  heights,  and  passed 
as  wildly  away :  there  is  a  chain  of  small  lakes,  some  of  which  are 
rery  deep;  one  is  in  a  green  dell,  shaded  by  the  mountain  above 3 
its  waters  have  ever  a  deadly  hue.  Near  its  outlet  is  a  neat  cot- 
tage, from  which  issued  a  handsome  young  woman,  and  besought  us  to 
rest  awhile,  and  taste  her  goats'  milk  and  whiskey;  her  home  was 
carefully  kept  in  this  wild,  of  which  she  looked  like  the  guardian  spirit ; 
her  fine  tall  figure  neatly  atth-ed,  and  the  tones  of  her  voice,  the  first 
sounds  that  broke  the  stillness,  very  sweet. 

The  castle  of  Dunloh,  the  remnant  of  an  ancient  fortress,  stands  on 
the  summit  of  a  small  hill ;  it  suftred  considerably  in  the  wars  of  the 
Earl  of  Desmond,  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabedi. 
When  the  forces  of  the  Parliament  came  into  this  part,  the  castle  was 
again  attacked  ;— the  only  part  of  the  edifice  now  standing  is  a  square 
tower ;  this  has  been  converted  into  a  dwelling-house,  of  great  comfort 
as  well  as  solitude :  the  floors  are  of  a  beautiful  yew,  the  battlements 
command  a  noble  prospect  of  the  lower  lake,  and  of  the  windings  of 
the  river  Laune. 

At  the  termination  of  the  pass  there  is  a  rugged  descent  into  the 
Comme  Dove,  or  '*  dark  vale ;"  the  walk  up  which,  not  often  takeni  ia 
an  indelible  one ;  wide  and  treeless,  watered  by  a  full  and  clear  river, 
it  has  not  a  hamlet  and  scarcely  a  cabin ;  yet  there  are  many  deserted 
homes.  Luxuriantly  green,  no  shepherd  and  his  flock  were  on  its  pas- 
tures, no  hunter's  cry  was  heard  on  its  wilds.  Enclosed  on  every  side 
by  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Ireland,  their  diffs  riven  and  bare,  their 
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lower  slopes  cofered  with  grass  'and  shrubs^  thsie  is  ia  tkis  TsUsy  a 
bsMty  so  melancholy  and  desolate,  that  it  soon  becooMs  dear  to  the 
feelings.  Towards  the  upper  extremity  is  a  wild  lake,  full  of  fisb»  and 
there  are  several  lesser  lakes  throughout  the  yate ;-— in  some  are  little  isles 
with  shrubs  on  their  surface.  Alone,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  feel  com-* 
panionleiis  in  the  Comme  Dove,  the  spirit  seems  to  borrow  wings  from 
the  solemn  scenery,  and  to  call  up  the  past  and  the  future  at  its  will : 
maoj  a  bitter,  many  an  exquisite  memory--HaMmy  an  angel  hope.  And 
the  tombs  of  the  long  and  the  freshly*lost,  rise  in  the  wiU,  and  our  teara 
&11  again,  while  the  iron  enters  into  the  sonl.  Yet,  is  it  not  beautiful  to 
UiA^  &at  in  the  passing  away  of  our  loves  and  trusts,  the  love  of  NatuM 
passes  not  with  them  i  that  the  ralley,  the  mountain,  the  lake,  giro 
us  as  keen  a  pleasure  as  in  years  lon^  past,  when  they  first  led  our 
steps  away  ?  Time  has  no  power  over  this  enthusiasm-^''  it  dieth  not  :*' 
•vea  when  every  face  is  c<Md,  and  every  voice  is  still,  of  our  foded  life» 
and  our  **  chariot-wheeb  drive  heavily,''  it  will  bear  us  yet  to  immortal 
soenes,  to  the  ruin,  the  wilderness,  and  shore ! 

This  vale  opens  on  the  upper  lake,  and  the  cottage  of  Lord  Brandon, 
shrouded  amidst  the  foliage  of  its  old  trees ;  a  gloomy  retreat,  and  far 
inferior  in  situation  to  that  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hyde,  in  a  glen  on  the  bank 
of  a  river,  diat  falls  not  far  distant  into  the  lake.     This  stream  is  navi- 
gable for  boats,  and  has  a  fine  waterfall,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  the 
collage*     A  more  delicious  home  during  the  summer  and  autumn  can- 
not be,  to  the  sportsman,  the  angler,  the  literary,  or  the  melancholy  man^ 
Enclosed  within  the  circle  of  its  own  secluded  grounds,  the  lake,  its  isles 
and  mountains  in  front;  screened  from  the  storm  by  its  position,  its 
fssideot  may  be  sure  that  earth  has  no  retreat  more  delightful  than  his 
lodge  ia  this  wilderness  of  beauty.    Behind,  is  the  fine  form  of  the 
mountain  of  Cromiglaun,  its  sides  and  base  covered  with  wood.    In 
saoh  a  sedasion,  the  wanderer  would  willingly  halt  for  a  while ;  perhaps 
he  recalls  the  hospitable  times  of  old,  when  an  Irish  country-gentleman 
insisted  on  every  traveller  making  his  house  his  home,  as  long  as  he 
pleased.    The  last  of  this  race,  who  long  lived  in  the  interior  of  dork 
county,  near  Mill- street,  and  died  there  a  few  years  since^  was  a  gen- 
tleman who  was  head  of  the  ancient  family  of  O'JLdary,  and  took  pride 
in  being  one  of  the  last  of  his  countrymen,  who  maintained  the  ancient 
hoq>itable  style  of  living.    He  was  known  only  by  the  name  of  O'Leary ; 
he  lived  in  a  small  house,  the  lower  part  consisting  of  little  more  than  a 
parlour  and  kitchen,  the  former  of  which,  properly  supplied  with  every 
article  of  good  cheer,  was  open  to  every  guest,  and  at  every  seasottp 
and  what  is  mors  surprising,  this  profusion  was  accompanied  with  per- 
fect cleanliness  and  decorum.      His  cellar,  well  stocked  with  good 
Uqaen,  never  knew  the  protection  of  a  lock  and  key ;  for,  as  he  said 
himsdf,  nobody  had  any  occasion  to  steal  what  any  one  might  have  for 
asking.    It  derived  security,  however,  from  other  causes;  from  deference 
to  his  sway,  and  respect  for  his  peiion,  both  of  which  were  universally 
Mt  and  acknowledged,  within  the  circle  of  his  influence.    The  App^-» 
aaee  of  O'L^ry,  who  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  was  always  sufficient 
to  maintain  order  in  fairs  and  meetings,  or  to  suppress  any  spirit  of  dis- 
turbance, without  the  aid  of  soldier  or  constable.  He  was  a  very  athletic 
BttB*  and  always  carried  a  long  pole,  of  which  the  unrulv  knew  him  to 
be  no^ebarli  to  these  qualitiesi  (VLsary  added  an. inexhaustible  fund 
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of  original  hanour  and  cheerfulness,  and  being  very  fond  of  the  bottle 
himself,  it  was  impossible  for  his  acquaintances  or  guests  to  fas  long  in 
his  company  sad  or  sober. 

The  upper  lake  has  the  sublimity  which  is  wanting  in  the  <ithflra6 
even  its  narrow  confines  do  not  diminish  this ;  it  is  a  splendid  solitude, 
^at. seems  to  gird  you  round  about,  yet  you  never  feel  weary  \\kit\ 
its  very  isles  look  lonely :  the  ruined  castle  or  monastery  would  becMtt 
their  aiffs  better  than  the  rich  woods;  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  hmen 
lake  is  not  here ;  there  are  no  voices  in  the  air,  no  hamlet  on  tbe 
ahore ;  it  is  a  place  for  sweet  and  solemn  music,  rather  than  the  wild 
breaks  of  the  bugle,  and  the  crashing  sounds  of  the  palerara^  whicb 
are  more  the  annoyances  than  the  harmonies  of  Killamey*  ^ 

The  passage  down  the  channel  to  the  Eagle's  Nest  is  ver^  beautiful^ 
winding  among  rocks  and  little  isles,  with  many  a  precipice  behindrS 
gleas  at  intervals,  dark  with  woods,  from  which  fiaishes  a  moanlaia 
stream.  The  guardians  of  Dinas  and  Innisfallen,  may,  in  their 4slaiMl 
homes,  match  Crusoe's  in  his  Juan  Fernandez ;  it  was  easy  to  seev  Ifaait 
they  had  little  sympathy  with  their  deep  retreat :  as  Defoe's  exile- Ob- 
serves, ''  how  strange  a  chequer- work  is  the  mind  of  man !  I  auffveyed 
with  a  secret  kind  of  pleasure  this  delicious  place,  its  graves  of  ocange^ 
lemon,  and  oUier  fruit  and  forest  trees,  melons  upon  the  ground^  grapes 
upon  the  trees ;  it  was  all  my  own,  my  only  affliction  was,  I  was  alonev 
condemned  to  what  I  call  a  silent  life,  I  felt  this  in  the  most  lively  OHuat 
%BT  imaginabte." 

No  Fernandez  could  surpass  the  glory  of  the  groves  of  arbulas»  holly,* 
mountain-ash,  sweet  chestnut,  and  other  trees,  which  cover  the  shoMi 
of  the  passage  to  Turk  lake :  the  air  is  heavy  with  their  beau^.  A 
comparison  between  the  lakes  of  Killamey  and  those  of  WeatmordaftA 
would  seem  to  be  superfluous.  In  passing  from  the  one  to  the  otber» 
the  eye  is  withered  by  the  comparative  nakedness  of  tbe  sceaerv^  awi 
longs  to  behold  again  Uie  loved  groves  and  enchantiBg  isles,  and  ever- 
changing  scenes  of  the  Irish  waters.  It  is  strange  how  deep  is  the 
impression  of  pleasure  and  attachment  left  by  these  lakes,  even  by  thoasi 
w1k>  have  seen  the  most  celebrated  in  Europe  and  the  East. 

The  ascent  of  Mangerton  was  pleasant  on  foot,  the  weather  baiiig 
lofvely,  and  not  the  faintest  menace  of  rain  :  it  was  no  peaceful  pilgiiflif 
age,  for  we  had  soon  many  attendants,  mostly  women,  each  with  b^  jug 
of  fresh  goat's  milk  in  her  hand,  and  a  few  with  whiskey,  for  ouc  refr^?^ 
ment.  Bntreaty,  remonstrance,  assurance  that  we  would  go  oa  one 
way  without  them,  were  of  no  avail :  the  din  was  wild  of  their  eagfsc 
voices.  ^*  Sure  his  honour  will  be  glad  of  tbe  milk,  and  a  drop  o*  4bit 
whiskey  on  the  top  of  the  mountain ;  and  the  walk's  pleasant  also." 
"  And  isn't  the  view  iligant?"  And  another, — ^'^  would  just  go  for  com* 
panv  to  the  ladv  that  was  so  lonely." 

The  bosom  of  this  broad  mountain  contains  some  remarkable  plaoeefi 
«^the  dark  and  cold  lake  of  the  Devil's  Punchbowl,  in  its  dsep 
hoUow ;  on  its  shores,  are  the  London-pride,  which  in  England  is.'^ 
garden-flower,  the  fir  and  heath  mosses,  the  hart's  tongue  and  the  fernn 
The  descent  to  the  ''  Glen  of  the  Horse,"  just  beneath  the  summiti  is 
]Nrecipitous  and  painful,  but  well  worth  the  trouble.  It  has-two^amU 
and  melancholy  lakes,  and  its  wild  pasture  feeds  a  few  sheep  and  goala 
during  the  summer.    It  is  a  desolate  dell;  a  very  prison  of  netura,   .  Bji 
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tbeiiide  of  its  black  waters,  or  in  the  dismal  shade  of  its  caverns,  the 
prophet  of  old  might  have  chosen  to  dwell,  ere  he  uttered  his  sad 


'la  these  caves  in  the  rocks,  there  are  dwellers  during  part  of  the 
y^i  who  are  employed  in  tending  the  few  cattle  on  the  pasture.  The 
MPw  from  the  mouth  of  this  glen  over  the  mountains  and  O'Donohue^s 
eomitry  is  wild  and  dreary.  The  ruined  tower  of  the  castle  of  this  an- 
eietit  ehiefftain  still  stands  in  the  waste.  The  descent  hence  leads  to 
Loeh  Kiitane,  two  miles  long  and  one  broad,  in  the  Glan  Flesk  moim- 
tain,  ft  fine  and  desert  sheet  of  water ;  two  or  three  cottages  on  its  shores, 
with  their  little  patches  of  green,  scarcely  relieve  its  lifblessness,  which 
id  an  OApressive  contrast  to  the  gay  and  peopled  banks  of  the  Lower 
iake^  fiom  which  it  is  but  two  miles  distant.  Clogfaereen  was  welcome 
at  the  close  of  day,  and  yet  more  welcome  to  find  beneath  its  roof 
Hiose  knovti  in  far  other  scenes.  How  wildly  do  they  that  are  given  to 
Wandenog  and  change  meet  where  they  never  dreamed  of. 

My  <M  companion,  the  celebrated  Mr.  Wolff,  lately  met  in  the  desert^ 
tf  Arabia  three  persons  who  were  made  captives  with  us  by  the  Bedoaifnl 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  he  met  them  on  the  very  scene  of  that  occurrence. 
In  the  city  of  Cork,  lately  died  the  relict  of  one  who  had  known  better 
days,  and  whose  native  hamlet  on  the  wild  shore  was  famiUar  to  us. 
Tm  only  cbtid  of  his  parents ;  he  dwelt  in  a  cottage  on  the  storm-beat 
coast  of  Cornwall ;  mining  was  his  empIoyment,^-often  in  the  sides  of 
tlie  precipices,  and  under  the  bed  of  the  waves.  In  one  of  the  visits  of 
H>e  oelelnrated  Wesley,  the  miner  was  so  moved  by  his  addresses,  and 
aSterwards  by  his  khid  counsel,  that  he  reflected  deeply,  read  the  works 
^  iaie  his  hand,  which  awoke  the  mind  that  had  slept,  that  was  hence- 
forth deetined  to  a  remarkable  career.  He  was  called  out  at  lengtJi  to 
fte  a  ttinister  by  Wesley,  with  whom  he  had  become  a  favourite.  Hand** 
same  m  his  person,  persuasive  in  his  address,  he  married  a  wealthy 
widow,  and  sat  beneath  the  shade  of  his  own  groves,  and  looked  on 
hts  iands,  his  houses,  and  many  servants. 

This  was  a  startling  transition.  Three  years  ago,  the  winds  of  the 
Atiantio  howled  around  and  through  his  poor  home ;  his  fare  and  dress 
were  rude ;  pretensions  he  had  none ;  hope  might  visit  his  dreams,  but 
could  never  soar  to  such  a  reality  as  was  now  his.  His  wife  dearly 
loved,  and  in  a  few  years  died,  blessing  him.  The  blighting  of  a 
list  love  may  be  a  bitter  thing,  but  the  loss  of  a  first  wife  is  far  more 
Mtn*,  Ibr  memory  is  crowded  with  the  lost  mercies  and  fellowship  of 
many,  many  years ;  and  can  there  be  a  second  destiny  so  bright? 

It  waa  the  ruin  of  Trembath,  for  such  was  his  name ;  the  circle  of  his' 
guesta  and  acquaintance  increased,  for  his  bosom  siii  was  vanity,  and  U 
constant  thirst  for  shining  in  company ;  he  was  often  successful,  as  he 
had  a  quick  fancy  and  flow  of  words,  and  his  wines  and  dinners  were 
^teellent.  After  a  few  years  he  went  to  Ireland,  and  in  Cork  felt  in 
iDve  with  a  young  and  beautiful  Roman  Catholic,  who  married  him,  for 
he  had  ample  possessions,  and  was  generous.  The  result  of  this  match,' 
as  the  warning  voice  of  his  first  and  still  faithful  friends  predicted,  Waa 
mmntj.  She  bore  him  a  son :  what  had  he  more  to  desire?  His  com* 
pany  waa  courted  by  the  best  society  of  the  place ;  his  fine  talents  had 
been  greatly  improved  by  study  in  his  widowhood.  At  the  end  of  the 
tiiird  year,  the  beautiful  Catholic  forsook  his  home  with  an  officer  in  the 
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army.  That  home  had  every  luxury,  for  he  had  taken  and  richly  fur- 
niahed  a  house  in  Cork»  as  she  had  refused  to  dwell  in  his  Cornish  soli* 
tude.  He  did  not  pursue  her  to  the  continent,  for  his  heart  was  broken ; 
the  love  of  his  child  was  the  only  thing  that  now  bound  him  to  life. 
And  the  boy  grew  up  in  his  sad  home,  a  very  clever  yet  melancholy 
being.  The  sight  of  his  father's  sorrow  early  sank  into  his  thoughts :  the 
former  talked  to  him  of  his  lost  mother,  whom  he  still  passionately 
loved,  and  whom  her  child  was  never  to  see.  Thus  they  became  dear 
and  almost  solitary  companions.  As  years  increased,  the  father  seemed 
less  able  to  bear  his  bitter  remembrances,  and  sought  relief,  not  in  the 
chosen  circles  he  had  kept,  but  in  dissipation.  He  drank  hard  and 
gambled,  neglected  his  affairs,  and  wasted  his  property.  The  son  saw 
the  beautiful  interior  of  his  home  change  slowly ;  one  article  of  elegance 
and  comfort  followed  another :  the  estate  and  mansion  of  the  first  wife 
were  previously  sold.  When  almost  all  was  gone,  the  father  at  laat 
took  refuge  in  a  humble  dwelling,  and,  blessing  his  child  for  the 
last  time,  set  out  to  visit  the  storm-beat  home,  where  he  toiled 
beneath  the  precipice,  while  yet  a  stranger  to  splendour  or  to  sor- 
row. He  {came,  and  found  it  tbrsaken,  yet  it  sheltered  his  weary  head 
and  broken  heart,  and  here  he  died  slowly.  Oh,  who  can  tell  his  agony, 
as  he  sank  with  the  memory  of  his  first  glory  and  brilliant  promises  for 
time  and  eternity !  They  buried  him  by  the  grave  of  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  no  one  wept  over  him. 

The  son  was  left  to  struggle  alone  with  the  world.  He  inherited  a 
portion  of  his  fathei^s  genius,  but  not  the  energy  that  raised  him  from 
his  low  estate.  Life  h^  thus  far  been  a  downward  road  to  him.  He 
had  lived  so  much  apart  from  society,  that  he  had  few  associates.  The 
kindness  he  had  hot  cultivated  in  the  days  of  his  splendour  did  not  follow 
him  to  his  poor  roof :  he  had  no  comforter.  Yet  there  waa  comfort  in 
remembering  the  past.  Better  is  it  infinitely  to  descend  from  a  memora- 
ble state,  than  never  to  have  known  it.  His  father's  image,  his  fine  fea- 
tures and  bright  eye,  his  words  which  he  so  loved  to  listen  to,  the  por- 
trait of  his  mother,  radiant  with  youth  and  beauty,  which  was  never  dis- 
? laced,  and  on  which  he  had  often  seen  him  look  till  he  wept  like  a  child, 
[e  had  been  well  educated,  yet  he  was  unfit  for  any  profession  or  busi- 
ness, for  he  could  not  give  his  heart  to  it.  Ambition  had  been  quenched 
by  the  sad  circumstances  of  his  life. 

He  made  many  and  persevering  inquiries  after  his  lost  mother,  and 
it  shoiiild  seem»  l^  what  occurred  many  years  after,  not  wholly  in  vain  : 
it  was  strange,  that  from  her  residence  on  the  continent,  where  she  could 
bav^  spared  from  her  abundance,  she  never  wrote,  or  sent  any  tidings 
to  her  deserted  child.  Feeling  his  life  too  lonely,  he  formed  an 
attachment  to  a  young  woman,  whom  he  married,  and  having  thus 
decided  his  lot,  he  strove  to  live  upon  the  slender  means  which  the 
residue  of  his  property  afibrded.  It  was  at  this  time  my  friend  became 
acquainted  with,  and  invited  him  at  times  to  pass  an  evening  at  his 
house,  for  be  saw  that  his  spirit'was  at  variance  with  his  fortune,  and 
Aht  he  was  one  of  those  on  whom  fate  had  set  its  doom,  for  a  darker 
hour  than  the  present.  He  soon  after  contracted  an  intimacy  with  a 
gentleman  of  a  temper  and  career  utterly  different  from  his  own,  and 
whose  chosen  companion  he  was  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  This  was 
a  Mr*  &-—— ,  a  man  of  independent  fortunes  a  bachelor  who  lived  alone 
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his  mothery  %b  a?erM  to  company  from  inclmation,  at  Trembath  was 
iiom  misery.  Yet  he  toon  attaclied  himtelf  so  strongly  to  the  latter» 
that  he  was  not  happy  if  he  did  not  see  him  every  evening.  He  was 
moved  by  the  tad  enthusiatm  of  the  man,  by  the  bitter  scorn  with 
which  he  spoke  of  the  world,  and  his  touching  and  brilliant  memories 
of  the  past.  To  the  dreamy  and  desolate  man  the  friendship  of  C  *- 
was  a  mercy ;  the  latter,  a  person  of  good  family,  was  a  humorist : 
his  house  was  a  spacious  and  gloomy  one,  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Cork : 
unlike  an  Irishman,  he  never  hunted  or  even  kept  a  horse,  gave  no 
dinners  or  suppers,  and  no  relative  of  the  old  Une,  either  from  mountain 
or  town,  ever  passed  a  night  beneath  his  roof*  When  his  mother  died, 
he  entreated  my  friend,  who  at  that  time  wanted  a  house  in  that  part 
of  the  town,  to  take  the  whole  front  of  his  dwelling,  and  he  would 
retreat  into  some  dull  and  spacious  rooms  behind,  where  he  could  not 
look  into  the  street,  which  he  disliked.  This  was  acceded  to ;  and  in 
these  dim  and  wainscoted  old  apartments  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  whose  chief  excitement  was  in  the  visits  of  Trembath :  he  could 
not  look  forward  to  them  more  impatiently  than  did  the  latter,  to  whom 
the  evening  was  the  loved  hour  of  the  day :  his  youthful  wife  often 
accompanied  him :  they  found  a  kind  welcome,  a  blazing  fire  in  the 
winter,  and  a  supper  that  atoned  for  their  own  frugal  meal :  then  came 
the  whiskey-punch,  and  then  oftentimes  the  tale  and  songp.  The  poor 
youth's  head  was  lifted  up,  and  his  heart  cheered  withip  him.  Otien> 
at  midnight  and  after,  were  these  two  companions  heaid  talking,  re> 
joidng,  or  singing  together ;  and  when  the  summer  evenings  were  long, 
they  met  ere  the  sun  had  set,  and  his  dying  light  could  not  enter  the 
gloomy  parlour,  whose  interior  was  the  little  world  of  pride  and  hope  to 
the  guest,  for  here  his  words  were  listened  to  with  attention,  his  tale 
was  loved,  his  sorrow  pitied;  elsewhere  no  man  cared  for  him.  His 
health  now  grew  infirm :  there  was  another  being,  whose  health  was  yet 
dearer  to  him,  an  only  child,  who  was  decrepit  in  both  hu  feet. 

About  this  time  C— — *  was  seized  with  an  illness,  which  in  a  few 
months  terminated  in  his  death.  He  preserved  his  eccentric  character 
to  the  last,  desiring  to  see  none  of  his  relatives ;  his  room  constantly 
darkened,  for  the  face  of  nature,  in  her  lovely  environs  of  the  city  he 
had  avoided  for  years :  his  only  anxiety  was  about  his  money,  his  only 
pleasure  the  society  of  his  friend,  to  whom  he  forgot  however  to  leave 
any  bequest»  though  a  thousand  pounds  in  gold  was  found  on  his 
dressing-table  after  his  decease.  He  died,  as  thousands  die  every  year, 
from  want  of  excitement,  and  mere  weariness  of  life :  not  stricken  by 
sorrow,  not  worn  by  years  or  disease,  he  passed  away.  His  companion 
followed  him  to  the  grave  with  a  bitterness  known  only  to  him  whom  the 
world  hath  forsaken.  His  heart  sank  within  him,  the  last  remnant  of  his 
property  was  nearly  gone;  he  would  have  sought  some  employment 
or  labour,  but  his  failing  strength  forbade  it.  His  pale  wife  sat  silently 
beside  the  fire,  his  decrepit  boy  looked  wistfully  in  his  face.  When  he 
wandered,  though  but  rarely,  through  the  streets,  and  by  the  home  of 
past  luxury,  and  thought  how  it  had  been  with  him  in  former  days,  he 
sometimes  met  those  who  had  first  flattered,  and  then  deserted  his 
father, — the  false  friends  of  his  brighter  life.  About  two  years  after  the 
loss  of  C  ■  he  was  taken  with  a  fever;  it  was  caught  by  his  wife. 
My  frieody  i?bo  had  lost  sight  of  him  {ox  a  long  time,  hearing  of  his 
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illness,  went  and  found  them  in  a  chamber  almost  naked  of  furniture, 
in  a  poor  bed,  beside  which  sat  the  decrepit  boy :  they  were,  in  want. 
He  supplied  them  with  comforts,  and  sat  with  them  every  evening 
during  the  short  time  they  lived.  The  wife  died  first,  and  he  and  the 
son  laid  her  in  the  grave.  The  sorrow  of  the  dying  man  was  very  great ; 
it  was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  he  lifted  his  breaking  spirit  eagerly 
to  God,  he  called  to  mind  his  father's  repentance  and  his  tears. 
According  to  his  own  confession,  he  was  now  brought  to  a  knowledge  of 
himself;  it  was  a  knowledge  darkly  and  fearfully  purchased. 

The  son  took  a  little  room  and  removed  to  it  the  few  articles  of  fur- 
niture that  were  left.  Among  them  was  the  portrait  of  that  beautiful 
mother  which  his  father  would  never  part  with ;  that  lost  and  erring 
woman  who  had  brought  on  his  family  all  its  miseries,  the  ruin  of  their 
fortune  and  peace,  and  their  early  death.  It  stood  against  the  white- 
washed wall,  in  its  rich  frame,  and  the  orphan  in  his  desolate  hours  felt 
a  pride  in  looking  at  it.  Had  he  known  that  instead  of  soothing  .his 
wretchedness,  she  was  then  living  on  the  continent  in  pride  and 
affluence,  he  would  have  cursed  her ;  a  letter,  a  present,  a  messagpe  of 
love  would  have  been  balm  to  his  heart.  He  strove  to  gain  a  livelihood 
by  repairing  to  the  auction*mart  on  the  public  quay.  It  is  the  custom 
in  Cork  for  a  bellman  to  give  notice  when  the  auction  is.  to  begio^  by 
ringing  his  bell  before  the  door,  and  this  office  he  performed  every  day, 
and  gained  a  pittance,  barely  enough  for  his  support.  In  winter  ie 
was  chilled  by  the  winds,  being  but  poorly  clad,  and  returned  on  his 
crutches  when  his  task  was  done,  to  nis  dreary  room,  where  he  would 
sit  dreamily  for  many  hours  by  the  fire,  mostly  alone,  thinking  of  the 
past,  for  the  past  was  his  all.  The  person  who  had  soothed  bis  father's 
mi  hours  and  who  saw  that  his  career  would  not  be  long,  strove,  to 
cheer  him ;  but  he  would  smile  sadly  and  speak,  for  his  words  were  few, 
as  one  who  felt  that  he  was  too  friendless  and  forsaken  for  life  ta  be  a 
.  blessing.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  sank  on  his  last  bed,  and  died  after 
a  few  weeks'  illness.  On  the  morning  after  he  had  breathed  his  last^  a 
foreign  letter  was  sent  from  the  post-office  to  his  room,  and  was  opened 
by  the  friend  who  had  seen  him  die.  It  was  from  the  long-lost  mother, 
who  was  recently  deceased,  and  was  directed  to  John  Trembath«  the 
name  of  her  husband  and  her  son,  in  which  she  bequeathed  to  thoir 
survivor  all  her  property,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred  ppunds  a 
year.     Few  were  the  expressions  of  affection  none  of  penitence. 

He  looked  on  the  corpse  of  the  orphan,  wasted  by  destitution  and  sor- 
row, and  thought  how  great  would  have  been  the  mercy,  how  exquisite 
his  joy,  had  this  letter  come  earlier.  There  was  now  no  one  to  receive  the 
property,  and  he  sent  back  the  letter  with  this  information  to  the  exe« 
cutor  who  had  forwarded  it.  This  is  like  a  tale  of  doom ;  yet  if  it  is  a 
true  tale,  and  if  we  could  lift  the  veil  from  the  sorrows  and  the  fate  of 
many,  many  a  family,  we  should  not  so  often  ask  from  fiction  the  woe^ 
which  gather  round  us,  even  in  our  familiar  life. 
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THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OP  A  GREAT  PACIFICATOR. 

BT  HINRT   BROWITRIOOy  ESQ* 

Thos£  of  our  readers  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  the 
Hague,  will  probably  recollect  the^White  Hart — an  humble,  but  remark- 
ably neat  hostelrjr — situated  in  an  agreeable  part  of  the  most  delightful 
of  all  European  Tillages — a  village  particularly  interesting  to  an  Eng- 
lEshman  ana  scholar,  from  the  great  names  associated  with  its  air  of 
learned  retirement.  The  whole  place  seems  a  large  college,  with  mu- 
seum and  gardens.  We  walk  there,  and  think  of  Sir  William  Temple, 
and  BoKngbroke,  and  Bayle,  and  of  twenty  others,  whose  memories  turn 
k  Dutch  village  into  an  Elysium  of  letters;  who  take  us  back  a  hundred 
years  and  more,  and  make  us  people  of  the  past,  real  flesh  and  blood  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  We  doubt  not  that  such  have  been  the  feelings 
of  thousands  of  our  readers  who  have  visited  the  Hague;  but  we  know 
not  whether  we  ought  to  express  a  regret  that  the  enjoyment  of  such 
learned  abstractions  is  in  future  denied  them  on  their  return  to  the 
circle  of  the  Dutch  court ;  for  certain  we  are,  that  they  will  no  sooner 
learn  the  history  of  'the  illustrious  individual  whose  birth  has  given  a 
Hory  to  the  White  Hart,  than  they  will  forget  English  ambassadors  and 
English  philosophers,  in  the  lively  curiosity  that  will  incontinentlv  take 
them  to  the  aforesaid  public-house.    To  begin  our  *'  true  history.^' 

It  was  at  the  White  Hart,  on  the  2d  of  December,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  seven,  in  the  left  front-chamber  on  the  se- 
cond story,  that  DiedrichVan  Amburghsaw  the  light.  He  was  pronounced 
by  the  Vrow  Kinderkid — a  woman,  whose  word,  from  her  long  expe- 
rience in  such  matters,  passed  as  an  authority  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Nedierlands — ^the  6nest  man-child  that  in  all  her  many  days  she  had 
ever  seen.  Great  was  the  rejoicing  at  the  White  Hart  on  the  birth  of 
Mxde  Diedrich.  A  Hollands  tub  was  tapped,  and  every  body,  from  the 
soHd  burgher  to  the  drudging  boor,  was  pressed  to  drink  long  life  and 
hajspiness  to  the  new-comer. 

We  can,  without  any  perturbation  of  conscience,  declare  that,  during 
a  journey  undertaken  for  no  meaner  purpose,  we  have  met  with  no  story, 
nO  legend,  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  our  hero  during  the 
first  six  months  of  his  eventful  existence ;  in  fact,  with  nothing  that, 
philosophically  considered,  can  be  viewed  as  a  dawning,  or  promise  of 
Van  Amburgh's  after  glory ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  receive  as  apodryphal 
an  anecdote  offered  to  us  for  two  guilders  by  a  Rotterdam  Jew,  who 
profested  himself  ready  to  give  an  authentic  pedigree  of  the  story,  an 
anecdote  involving  the  character  of  the  White  Hart  cat,  said  to  have 
been  looAed  into  a  palsy,  in  her  attempt  to  steal  the  pap  of  Diedrich,  the 
child  tytng^  at  the  time  before  a  fire  of  glowing  turf,  within  eve-shot  of 
the  delinquent*  If  the  story  be  true,  Uiough  we  must  not  forget  that 
men  are  but  too  prone  to  invent  wonders  for  wonderful  individuals,  it  is  an 
extraordinary  instance  of  the  early  development  of  that  faculty  which  has 
subsequently  achieved  such  triumphs  in  the  brute  world.  The  cat  (we 
speak  on  the  authority  of  the  Jew)  was  so  completely  fascinated,  sub- 
dued, terrified,  by  the  glance  of  the  babe,  that  in  four-and-twenty  hours 
the  aiiimal  became  from«  most  beautiful  jet  black,  a  dirty  gray  white. 
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Now,  he  who  at  six  months  old  could  look  a  black  cat  white,  may  be 
reasonaUy  expected  at  thirty  yean  to  change  lions  into  p^ppTropgi 
and  tigers  into  doves.  Having  given  our  faith  to  the  first  story,  belief 
in  all  subsequent  wonders  is  easy  to  the  meanest  capacity. 

We  are*  however,  happy  to  state  that  we  approach  a  period  of  our  hero's 
life,  at  whidi  we  meet  with  well*authentici^  facts ;  with  acoounts  of 
his  extraordinary-  influence  over  the  lower  animals,  subscribed  to  by 
three  burgomasters  of  Rotterdam,  and,  therefore*  documents  pure  and 
speckless  as  Runjeet  Singh*s  large  diamond. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  UtUe  Diedrich  to  have  a  godfather^  whp 
was  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  diild's  abilities;  for  at  the  Am* 
sterdam  fair  he  purchased  a  very  splendid  coral,  hung  round  with  twelve 
bells,inlittle  fancy  oranges—-a  delicate  compliment  on  the  partof  the  gold- 
smith to  the  house  of  Nassau — silver  gilt,  all  toned  according  to  harmonic 
principles,  the  benevolent  object  of  the  sponsor  being  that  his  godchild 
should  cut  his  teeth  to  tlw  accompaniment  of  the  very  sweetest  music. 
The  coral  was  hung  about  the  baby's  waste,  and  a  pretty  rattling  and 
vinging  he  kc^  up,  laughing  and  crying,  and  cooing,  and  teething  all 
the  while  as  if  nothing  was  the  matter.  Diedrich  was  ten  months  old, 
when  his  father,  who,  in  sooth,  was  never  happy  whmi  the  child  was 
from  his  arms,  took  his  baby  with  him  into  the  cellam :  for  even  in  Hol^ 
famd,  where  British  brandy  is  not,  there  are  certain  mysteries  to  be  per* 
farmed  in  vaults,  which  probably  it  is  wisdom  in  those  who  love  cellar- 
comforts  not  too  curiously  to  inquire  into.  There  was  the  child,  crawl«- 
mg  upon  the  ground,  ringing  his  coral,  squalling*  crying,  laughing ;  Qur 
host.  Van  Amburgh,  now  diirping  to  his  last-bom,  now  singing  a  snatch 
of  a  Dutch  melody,  and  now  swearing  affectionately  through  his  teeth 
at  some  playful  transgression  of  the  pretty  babe.  At  this  moment, 
Kidneyvat,  the  burgomaster  of  Rotterdam,  alighted— if  we  may  use  such 
a  word  for  so  huge  a  man — at  the  door  of  the  White  Hart,  and  instantly 
there  was  a  loud  calling  through  the  house  for  Mynheer  Van  Amburgh* 
Our  host  rushed  from  the  cellar,  strange  to  say,  foigetful  of  the  child,  in 
his  precipitancy  to  do  all  honour  to  a  Rotterdam  burgomaster;  who  on 
some  official  business,  the  object  of  which  we  have  failed  to  disooveCa 
took  the  landlord  from  his  house,  keeping  him  until  the  late  hour  often 
at  night  from  the  hearthstone  of  the  White  Hart*  He  bad  left  the 
house  about  three  hours,  when  suddenly  there  arose  a  yell  throughout 
the  hostelry  for  the  child.  Every  place  was  searched  but  the  right  one ; 
night  drew  on,  and,  oh!  the  horror,  the  consternation,  that  reigned 
throughout  the  White  Hart.  Happily,  however,  the  host  returned  to  hie 
house  at  seven  minutes  to  ten,  and  the  sternness  of  history  refuses  to 
conceal  the  fact,  very  drunk  indeed  was  he,  even  for  a  Dutchman*  His 
wifo*-^but  we  refuse  to  describe  as  we  might*  the  affecting  pioture  of 
matenial  love ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  the  words,  **  Tlie  child,  Diedrich, 
darling,  angel,  innocent,  lost  one,''  poured  from  the  lips  of  the  landlady, 
tears  dropping  from  her  eyes,  as  she  accosted  her  spirituous  husband, 
somewhat  staggered  by  her  uneasiness,  and  a  little  moved  by  the  burgq- 
master*s  cheer.  <*  Wbere^-where's  the  child?"  exclaimed  Vrow  Van 
Amburgh:  when  Diedrich,  after  the  confusion  of  a  moment,  looked 
very  wise,  and  whilst  a  smile  broke  over  his  broad  face,  making  it  shine 
like  a  tub  of  butter  in  the  sun,  he  softly  grunted  forth,  ^'  The  cellar  l" 

Attbe  words  a  ahriek  biost  firom  the  assembled  houioboldt    <^  Tjie 
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eeliar  r'  And  inttantl^  armies  of  rats,  efery  rat  at  big  as  any  hare,  gal<- 
loped  thfough  the  aftighted  imaginations  ai  the  8erfaBts«***fQr  tba  Vrow 
Van  Amborgh  fainted  dead  as  stone— *'  The  cellar !"  No  man,  woman, 
or  child  stirred  a  foot ;  every  soul  teemed  petri6ed  widi  horror ;  stood 
as  though  motion  was  useless,  the  child  having,  of  course,  been  shared 
Bi  little  pieces  among  the  ravenous  vermm-^wallowed  in  small  bitst 
flesh  and  bones,  cap  and  bib  and  tucker.  Rats  had  been  teen  m  that 
most  rat-freqnent  cellar,  big  as  moderate-siaed  dogs ;  they  had,  one 
hard  winter,  shown  considerable  disposition  to  attack  Van  Amburgh 
himself ;  talking,  by  the  way,  a  shamefVil  advantage  of  his  having,  con** 
trary  to  his  usual  custom,  entered  their  domain  without  a  stick.  Wat 
it  tiien  to  be  thought  of-— came  it  within  the  wildest  dreams  of  hope,  to 
imagine  the  dear  little  innocent,  Di^rich  safe  ?  No ;  the  bvely  little 
one  was  dead,  and  though  buried,  was  carried  about  the  oeilar  in 
mince-meat,  entombed  in  the  bowels  of  the  pitiless  rats. 

No  man  stirring  towards  the  cellar,  the  host  himself  proposed  to  de- 
teend,^en  he  was  followed  bv  all  the  guests  and  the  servmatt^^for  tiie 
Vrow  Van  Amburgh  remainedf  insensible— *to  the  death-place  of  **  dear 
little  Diedrich.*'  The  cellar  was  exactiy  thirty  feet  six  inches— (we 
mean,  of  course,  English  measure)— -below  the  street;  and  was  ap« 
ptoached  by  a  narrow,  winding  staircase,  which  admitted,  and  that 
with  some  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  experimentalist,  only  one  Datd^ 
man  to  ascend  and  descend  at  a  time;  seven  servant-girls*  of  irr»- 
pucwchable  character,  had  left  the  White  Hart,  simply  beoaute  they 
w«re  found  of  too  luxuriant  a  figure  (Venuses  run  large  in  the  Nether- 
lands) for  the  narrow  capacity  of  that  cellar- staircase. 
'  Mynheer  Van  Amburgh  descended  first ;  his  opposite  neighbour,  the 
cooper,  a  man  of  unblemished  veracity,  followed ;  and,  as  we  have 
almdy  stated,  a  long  train  of  the  afrighted  and  the  curious  descended 
one  by  one;  and  not  a  word  was  8[mken— not,  save  now  and  then  a 
sigh,  a  sound  was  beard.  Hence,  the  party,  when  within  some  ten  feet 
of  the  collar,  heard  to  their  astonishment  and  deep  delight*  the  musical 
ringing  of  little  Diedrich's  coral  bells ; — and  more,  they  heard  his  dear 
iweet  tittle  voice  cooing  away,  and  laughing,  and  in  the  innocency  of 
its  little  heart,  trving  to  hum  a  tune  to  the  dulcet  accompaniment  of 
mellow  silver.  Every  man  and  woman  paused,  and  exclaimed  a  short 
thanksgiving  as  the  bells  still  rang. 

'*  Let^t  see  what  the  younker's  about,''  said  the  father ;  and,  as  otiu* 
tlously  at  bis  condition  permitted  him,  entered  his  spacious  cellar, 
which  was  speedily  thronged  by  his  followers.  They  looked  around, 
and  though  they  saw  a  faint  glimmering  of  a  light,  for  the  host  had  left 
hit  lamp  in  the  cellar— -{fortunately  the  babe  was  dressed  in  woollen)-^ 
though  they  heard  the  bells  and  the  voice  of  the  baby,  they  could  not 
immediately  discover  where  the  inftint  was.  At  length,  the  father  led 
the  party  through  a  long  lane  of  Hollands  tubs,  and  there,  in  a  comer, 
to  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  spectators,  they  beheld^— 'what?-^ 
lAttle  Diedrich  Van  Amburgh  seatea~how  the  child  got  there  was 
not  the  least  wonder--on  the  head  of  a  gin-tub,  shaking  his  silvcr-gilt 
eoral,  and  nodding  hit  head,  and  conceitedly  trying  to  snap  his  ii^e, 
thick,  turnip-radish  fingers, — ^and,  in  a  word,  by  intuition  of  course, 
ddigfatfnlly  imitating  the  gmceful  airs  of  great  composers,  who  flourish 
iMr  glittering  ioians  dt  m9$ut$  to  the  gratification  of  an  audience, 
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and  the  perfect  unboncera  of  an  orchestra !  There  he  was,  shaking  liii^ 
coral  bells;  but^  reader,  we  have  not  yet  told  you  to  whom ;  in  a  word, 
then,  to  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  rats,  for  the  cooper  counted 
them ;  the  least  of  them  as  big  as  terriers,  dancing  and  caracoling, 
and,  at  the  voice  of  the  baby,  running  up  the  gin-tub,  and  lickipg'hj^ 
face,  and  subjeotedly,  as  if  in  token  of  homage,  rubbing  their; n5>$e$ 
against  his  toes.  .     '     ; 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  paper  to  attempt  to.  describe  tb^ 
astonishment  of  the  beholders ;  let  the  reader  imagine  himself  in  the. 
cellar  of  the  White  Hart,  at  the  interesting  juncture  whereof  we  write^ 
and  consider  what  would  have  been  his  measure  of  Burprise.  The  feai 
of  Diedrich  made  even  Dutchmen  marvel.  They  were  silent  in  tlieir 
astonishment;  yea,  their  tongues  were  lUce  bits  of  ice  in  their  mou^is, 
from  sheer  wonder.  A  greater  wonder,  however,  almost  immediatel j 
thawed  them. 

Thev  had  gazed  in  dumb  abstraction  at  the  gambols  of  the  rats— at 
the  subjeelion  of  the  vermin  to  the  voice,  looks,  and  gestures  of  the 
infant  pacificator ;  but  when,  at  certain  marticulate  words  uttered  bjf 
Diedrich,  six  of  the  lareest  rats  ran  up  the  tub,  and  two,  standing  on., 
their  hind  legs,  rested  their  fore-paws  upon  each  of  his  shoulders,  when 
a  third  rat  sat,  as  in  the  act  of  begging,  on  the  crown  of  his  head,  two 
other  rats  crouched  upon  his  knees,  and  a  sixth  rat,  taking  his  tail  in 
his  mouth,  hung  like  a  necklace  round  the  throat  of  their  baby  domina- 
tor, — when  the  Dutchmen  beheld  this — no  more,  in  fact,  than  an  adum-. 
bration  of  the  future  group  of  lions  and  tigers — when  the  Hollanders 
beheld  this,  they  did  shout ! 

It,  was  extraordinary,  however,  and  certainly,  the  stroneest  evidence 
of  the  mysterious  influence  of  young  Van  Amburgb  over  the  hearts. i^nd 
minds  of  the  vermin,  that  though  several  gin-tubs  iumoed  from  their, 
bottoms — the  motion  caused  by  the  vibration  of  the  Putchmen's  shout — • 
the  rats  never  moved  a  muscle  1  They  looked  steadfastly  in  the  faces  of 
the  Dutchmen,  and,  catdiing  the  eye  of  their  nursling  master,  kept  their 
places. 

Fortunately  this  circumstance  is  so  well  attested,  the  triumph  of 
young  Van  Amburgh  over  the  ferocity  of  the  rats  is  so  finally  esta* 
blished  by  events  subsequent  to  the  scene  in  the  cellar,  that  all  the. 
inalignitY  of  envy —  and  Mr.  Van  Amburgh,  who  has  '^  robb*d  the 
lion  of  his  heart,**  cannot  despoil  the  serpent  of  its  poison— cannot 
shake  it !  We  have  talked  to  people — most  respectable  persons  now 
dwelling  at  the  Hague-p-who  well  remember  to  nave  seen  young  Van 
Amburffh,  when  only  four  years  old,  drawn  about  the  village  by  twelve, 
of  his  father's  rats,  m  light  pigskin  harness,  attached  to  a  small  shell- 
like  vehicle,  unfortunately,  only  seven  years  since,  burnt  in  a  house  at^ 
(ieydeo,  whither  it  had  been  sent  for  the  inspection  of  the  curious.        ; 

At  four  years  old— drawn  by  rats — would  young  Van  Amburgh  pasih 
through  every  corner  of  the  Hague — nay,  proceed  as  far  as  Schevetjng; 
and  back ;  and  though  many  and  many  a  cat  sat  in  the  doorways,  and, 
licked  his  lips,  as  he  leered  at  the  plump  and  whiskered  teem  of  the 
infant  pacificator,  yet  no  cat  dared  to  pounce ;  for  this  reason — ^the  eye! 
of  Diedrich  Van  Amburgh  was  upon  him. 

To  this  wonderful  organ,  be  it  understood,  our  hero  ascribes  all  his, 
triumphs  in  the  brute  creation.    Great  conquests  have  certainly  been 
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mflde  by  the  tame  instruinenl  in  the  higher  walks  of  animal  life ;  but  in 
(he  inferior  parts  of  the  rigne  animaU  Diedrich  Van  Amburgh  is  a 
^nqueror  unrivalled — the  Hannibal  of  hyenas— the  Csesar  of  leopards 
•^the  Napoleon  of  Bengal  tigers. 

*'  We  had  almost  been  guiltj  of  an  important  omission  in  this  our  vera- 
cious history ;  we  had  weltntgh  forgotten  to  state  that  the  coral  of  the 
baby  Diedneh  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  mnsenm  at  the  Hague,  if  we 
mistake  not  in  the  case  to  the  left  of  the  wooden  chair  in  which  General 
Cbasse  sat  at  the  bombardment  in  the  fortress  of  Antwerp — a  relic 
which  the  Hollanders  are  very  justly  prood  of.  The  coral,  by  the  way, 
l)as  been  despoiled  of  one  of  its  bells,  it  is  supposed,  by  a  curious  Eng- 
lishman on  a  visit  three  years  since  to  the  Museum. 

To  resume  our  biographical  narrative. 
'  6uc  hero  is  now  four  years  old,  and  every  day  brings  with  it  further 
^Idence  of  his  surpassing  genius ;  he  continues  to  grow  the  marvel 
and  delight  of  the  good  people  of  the  Hague.  When  at  eight  years  of 
s[^e,  an  event  occurs  which  doubles  even  the  enthusiasm  of  thai  most 
enthusiastic  race  of  people,  the  Dutch ;  for  the  pet  of  the  village,  Die- 
drfch,  was  wont  to  be  absent  whole  days  from  mom  till  night  from  the 
pat^af  roof,  usually  returning  very  hungry  and  very  wet.  '  Every 
iteans  were  tried  to  learn  the  cause  of  his  absence — to  discover  where 
he  passed  so  many  of  his  valuable  hours,  but  Diedrich  maintained  a 
dogged  sflence  to  all  queries ;  or,  essayed  to  laugh  them  aside  by  some 
playful  qmp  or  quick.  At  length,  having  pondered  on  the  matter  some 
time^  Mynheer  Yian  Ambur^h  set  spies  upon  the  movements  6t  hfs  son ; 
dnd  hence,  we  are  enabled  to  gladden  our  readers  with  one  of  the 
strangest  recitals,  perhaps,  ever  yet  recited. 

,  **Ttie  small  village  called  Scheveling"  (says  an  *'  English  Gentle- 
inah"who,  in  1691,  wrote  upon  the  Hague  and  its  adjacent  places) 
'*  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen,  where  is  a  curious  harid  sandy  shore, 
admirably  contrwea  try  nature*  for  the  divertisement  of  persons  of 
quality  ;  this  village  is  approached  from  the  Hague  by  <'  a  late  maife 
#a}^,  cut  throu^  vast  deep  mountains  of  sand,  pavM  through  with 
cjurious  stones,;  a  work  fit  for  the  ancient  Romans ; '  and  to  this  village 
and  ite  *^  admirably  contrived  sandy  shore,*^  would  Diedrich  Van  Am- 
burgh,  when  eight  years  old,  daily  resort;  and  thither  was  he  watched 
bf  the  spies  set  upon  his  steps. 

Fables  have  been  invented,  that  may  be  considered  aft  somewhat 
lieariiig  upon  oar  narrative ;  but  the  circumstance  only  proved  that  the 
fiction  was  but  the  '^  shadow*'  to  the  **  coming"  truth.  For  instance, 
the  elder  Pliny — a  gentleman  of  considerable  fancy—- infbrms  us  that  a 
little  boy  scraped  an  acquaintance  with  a  dolphin,  and  by  bribing  the 
fish  with  a  portion  of  his  morning's  bread-and-butter,  would  induce  it 
to;  carry  him  on  his  back  to  school,  fn>m  Bai®  to  Puteolf,  and  froin 
Puteofi  to  Baise.  The  boy,  catching  the  measlei^,  died ;  "  when,*'  sdyii 
Pliny,  ^  the  dolphin  pined  and  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  same  gr^ve 
irith  his  little  playmate !"  ''  These  be  truths  1"  The  younger  niny, 
thipiping  the  card  of  the  elder,  tells  a  story  of  a  dolphin, "  at  Hippo  m 
Afric&,'^  who,  meeting  a  boy  swimming  wide  from  his  companions,  dived 
Undet  him,  took  him  On  its  back,  and  bundled  off  with  its  affrighted 
hafdon,  into  the  '^  open  sea ;"  when,  having  swum  a  league  or  two, 
%i  4Qlphit|f  tacked^  made  for  land,  and  carefully  deposited  ihe  child 
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upon  the  ihore.  The  story  ran  through  the  tovm,  attd  the  mitt  day  the 
strand  was  thronged  with  people,  curious  to  see  if  the  dolphin  would 
eome  i^in ;  when,  about  half«past  eleren*  lo  I  it  came ;  and  playing 
all  sorts  of  inviting  tricks,  the  people  walked  up  to  their  knees  into  the 
riveiv  and  stroked  and  patted  itf  the  women  kissing  it  and  calling  it 
pretty  names.  The  boy»  who  had  on  the  former  day  backed  the  &h^ 
tiien  put  himself  again  astride  it,  and,  doubtless,  amidst  enthusiastie 
exclamations  was  carried  out  into  *^  blue  water,*'  by  the  dolphisi  and 
again  faithfully  brought  back.  The  historian  adds,  that  ^'the  de<« 
putv-govemor"  of  the  proTince  believed  the  affable  fish  could  be 
nothing  but  a  god  in  disguise ;  and,  therefore,  on''ao  early  visit  of  the 
creature  to  the  shore,  ordered  some  precious  ointment  to  be  poured 
upon  it.  From  that  moment  the  fish  lost  its  spirits,  became  sick  and 
feeble,  and  in  a  short  time  was  never  seen  again.  The  truth  is-^a  truth 
that  has  escaped  the  sagacity  of  the  younger  Plinv--i-that  the  doiphia 
suspected  the  pceekras  ointment  to  be  fislvsauoe,  and,  though  grieved  iu 
the  sake  of  its  personal  safety  to  discontinue  its  visits*  prudentiaUy  con« 
eluded  that  people  who  had  such  an  abundance  of  fish*sauce,  mighl 
some  day  be  in  need  of  fish  to  eat  it  with*  Such  were  the  dolphia'a 
speculations ;  and  wisely,  as  we  think,  it  turned  its  head  to  sea.  ''  Here 
be  truths."    To  return  to  Diedrich  Van  Amburgh. 

He  is  now,  gentle  reader,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  agei  and  one  Ueak^ 
tempestuous  morning  he  is  seen,  as  we  think  somewhat  presamptnously^ 
treading  the  **  hard  sandy  shore"  made  for  "  persons  of  quality,"  at 
the  wild,  dreary,  yet  picturesque  village  of  BcheveUng.  The  youngster 
walks  the  sand  with  a  sturdy  foot,  and  as  he  walks  looks  out  and 
whistles  towards  the  ocean.  He  has  walked  and  whistled  but  five 
minutes,  when  lol  six  porpoises  tumble  towards  the  shore,*— Diedrich 
walks  fearlessly  towards  them,  jumps  upon  the  back  of  the  biggest^ 
and  away  goes  he  hurraing,  laughing,  snouting,  ridiug  like  a  cork 
upon  the  crests  of  the  billows,-~-twenty  Dutdimen,  among  whom 
are  the  spies  appointed  by  his  father,  with  the  fishermen  of  the  villag»i 
their  wives  and  families,  fixed  upon  the  strand,  transmuted  into  stone 
by  the  daring  of  that  "  marvellous  boy.'*  The  story  flew  through 
the  Hague,  and  when  after  a  somewhat  exhausting  ride  of  fbur 
hours  young  Diedrich  turned  his  porpoiBe  for  the  shore,  he  saw  it 
covered  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hague,  with  an  odd  thousand  or 
two  from  Delf  and  other  places,  congregated  there  to  receive  him  with 
due  honours  on  his  coming  in.  He  came  with  the  porpoises  bounding 
and  tumbling  about  him  ;  each  porpoise  having  a  bell  round  its  neoki 
unlawfully  taken  by  Diedrieh  from  his  father's  hostelry  for  his  own 
ocean  pets.  We  pass  the  scene  of  his  welcome  by  the  Dutch  public 
**-the  delight  of  Diedrich's  father*— the  tears  of  his  mother :  young 
Daedrioh  was  presented  at  the  Dutch  court;  and  there  were  sevend 
cabinet  councils  held  to  consider  the  propriety  of  employing  him  as 
courier  of  the  mail-bags  by  sea  between  Holland  and  France,  when  with  a 
waywardnesfr-^-alas  1  too  frequently  a  baneful  ingredient  in  the  compo^ 
sition  of  geniue-^young  Diedrich  destroyed  the  hopes  of  his  family  in 
his  advancement,  by  clandestinely  eloping  with  a  Dutch  skipper,  a 
frequent  visiter  at  the  White  Hart»  bound  for  Batavia ;  where,  as  the 
captain  assured  our  hero,  he  might  assuage  his  raging  thirst  for  leopards, 
tigers  and  lionS|  in  any  number.  .  These  brilliant  pioapects  were  tot 
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yu  he  quitted  the  white  Hert  and  hid  himself  in  the  ohtenre  port 
Amsterdam  nntii  the  skipper  should  he  ready  for  sea;  Diedrich 
seeing,  if  he  remained  at  home,  that  he  would  inevitaUy  he  appointed  to 
some  lucratire  place  under  his  own  government*  However,  one  of 
thoae  accidents  to  be  (bund  in  the  lives  of  all  truly  great  men,  pre* 
rented  his  shipment  for  Batavia*  having  been  shamefully  lured  aboard 
a  SouAneea  whaler  onlf  the  night  before  her  departure  for  her  three 
years'  voyage,  the  captam  of  the  ship,  with  a  base  regard  for  personal 
mtereatSy'Onlv  to  be  found  in  the  very  meanest  natures,  having  con- 
cluded that  the  wonderful  genius  of  Diedrich  Van  Amburgh  might  be 
of  eonsiderable  advantage  to  himself  and  owners  in  the  South-seas. 

The  eaptain  was  not  mistaken:  he  returned  to  Holland  with  the 
spoiis  of  five-and*twentv  first-rate  fish*— but  for  the  honour  of  our  com- 
mon natore,  we  almost  blush  to  state,  that  at  the  dinner  given  to  him 
by  his  owners  at  Rotterdam,  to  commemorate  his  triumphant  success  > 
Mr  suecem  l^^the  skipper  by  no  one  word  had  acknowledged  the  woiw 
derfnl  services  of  Dieanch,  to  whom,  indeed,  the  prosperity  of  the  voyage 
was  wholly  and  solely  to  be  attribuied.  Our  readers  may  probably  be 
aware,  that  the  whale-fishery  is  a  toilsome  and  moat  haiardons  employ* 
meat*  Diedrich  Van  Amburgh,  however,  by  the  force  of  those  great  gifts 
awaided  him  liom  his  birth,  made  what  would  have  been  a  long,  misera* 
Ue  three  years*  voyage,  nothing  more  than  a  long  excursion  of  pteasuve. 
What  Diedrich  had  been  in  his  infancy  tothe  rats,  that  was  he  in  his 
boyhood  to  the  spermaceti  whales  1 

Was  a  whale  m  request,  the  captain  immediately  ordered  Diedrich, 
with  a  telescope  of  the  highest  power  to  the  mast-head ;  where,  having 
spied  the  monster,  Diedrich  could  fascinate  him  with  his  eye  tlirough  the 
glam,  and,  in  an  instant,  leviathan  would  **  swim  a  league,"  tamely 
present  himself  alongside  the  ship,  and,  patient  as  a  lamb,  meekly 
snffer  himself  to  be  harpooned,  young  Van  Amburgh,  be  it  understood, 
whistling  **  Yankee  Doodle"  or  *<  Old  Kentuok"~melodles  Uught 
him  by  an  American,  one  of  the  crew— -to  quiet  him  during  the  opera-* 
tion. 

The  ca]^ain  in  a  very  long  speech,  fully  reported  in  the  AbetMlait^ 
spoke  of  his  own  trials,  of  the  sufferings  of  the  sailors ;  but  not  one  word  of 
that  miracle  of  a  boy.  Van  Amburgh ;  who,  by  the*  way,  stung  by  a  sense 
of  injuetice,  had  deserted  firom  the  ship,  on  Uie  back  of  a  white  shark--* 
a  young  grampus  following  him  on  shore  with  his  bundle,  when  home* 
ward  bound  for  Amsterdam. 

Diedrich,  still  fixed  upon  the  lions,  entered  himself  on  board  a  ship 
bound  for  Ceylon.  Many  disappointmenta,  however,  combined  to 
thwart  his  determination  to  escape  into  the  woods ;  where,  by  the  mere 
force  of  character,  and  power  of  eye — such  being  the  only  means  em* 
i^oyed  by  Van  Amburgh  to  subdue  all  beasts — he  resolved  to  beard  the 
tton  in  his  den,  and,  in  Ikct,  carry  civilization,  and  all  its  humanities, 
amongst  the  feline  tribes  of  the  wilderness.  Enough  for  us,  that  Die* 
drieh  Van  Amburgh  has  carried  into  practical  perfection  the  benevo* 
lence  of  his  eariy  uieory,^->that  he  has  shown,  how 

^"■^  education  ibrms  the  brutal  mind, 
And  ai  the  ilJd^  is  used,  the  6iisir«  indined  I 
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and  that  if  there  arejions  who  eat  rajahs — tigers  that  hav^.a^Jprailflll* 

sity  for  child-stealing — and  leopards^  nurturing  m  their  savage  oreastsi^ 
a  preference  for  living  flesh,  no  matter  whether  of  man  or  hea^t. — the 
evil  arises  solely  from  the  misfortune  of  their  ignorance ;  that  they  kppw 
no  better,  and  are  to  be  pitied  for  their  darkness. 

We  have  placed  Diedrich  Van  Amburgh  at  Ceylon.  We  r^reti 
deeply  regret  to  state,  that  here  there  is  hiatus  in  manuscriptis  ;  we  lose 
sight  of  him  for  some  years,  until  we  again  meet  with  him  in  £nglaod», 
a  purchaser  of  one  of  our  new  lions,  then  a  cub— a  nursling 

"  With  the  most  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth.* 

On  the  breaking  up  of  our  national  establishment  in  the  Tower,  io  de». 
ference  to  a  senseless  cr^  of—- but  no ;  we  started  on  the  broad  gronnd  of 
benevolence,  and  we  will  not  betake  ourselves  into  the  smoking  comer 
of  politics.  The  lions  were  sold  from  the  Tower,  and  happy  was  the 
cub  that  fell  into  the  hands  of  Van  Amburgh ;  he,  the  beast  himself^ 
may  possibly  be  ignorant  of  his  great  happiness ;  but  we-~poor  momtab 
as  we  are,  knowing  full  well  the  powers  ot  temptation,  with  the  difficulty 
of  overcoming  them — we  cannot  but  admire  the  acquired  temperaoce 
and  meekness  of  that  lion,  who,  with  a  young  lamb  rubbed  against  hie 
lips,  with  its  white  wool  tickling  his  whiskers,  turns  from  it  like  a  lady 
from  a  second  glass  of  wine  I  We  should  like  to  see  the  stockbioker, 
with  ]aml»  of  the  'Change  offered  to  him,  who  would  gently  put  them 
aside  I  It  would  delight  us  to  know  the  exact  style  of  countenance  of 
the  small,  yet  noisy  patriot,  tempted  by  a  baronetcy,  or  the  fleecy 
hosiery  of  place,  stanch  to  his  *<  principles,*'  and  rock  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  minister.  We  know  what  it  must  have  cost  the  lion,  to 
be  able  to  turn  away  from  a  remarkably  healthy  child-— vaccinated  and 
all — ^with  bloodless  lips ;  and  admiration  is  the  frait  of  that  knowledge ! 

We  have  now  little  more  to  speak  of  than  the  discipline  employed  by 
Mr.  Van  Amburgh  for  the  subjugation  and  instruction  of  his  brutes ; 
and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  delight  our  readers  to  learn  that  Mr.  Van  Am- 
burgh, quite  in  opposition  to  the  general  belief,  rules  them  with  the 
downiest  feather.  To  speak  literally,  the  heaviest  weapon  employed 
upon  them  in  their  hours  of  schoohng  is  a  stick  of  cinnamon.  And 
this,  be  it  understood,  he  uses  upon  the  hides  of  his  pupils,  not  as  a 
means  of  physical  punishment,  but  as  conveying  to  them  a  sense  of  de- 
gradation, as  he  has  assured  us,  a  far  more  bitter  chastisement  upon  a  lion 
or  tiger  of  any  natural  goodness  than  stripes  or  chastisement.  It  is 
really  delicious  to  witness  the  interview  of  Van  Amburgh  with  the 
beasts  in  their  time  of  relaxation — ^when  not  stirred  up  to  please  a  vulgar 
audience  by  an  affectation  of  ferocity ;  it  is  most  gratifying  to  witness 
the  interchange  of  caresses  between  the  master  and  his  servants ;  the 
mild  intelligence  on  the  one  side — ^the  confidence  and  gratitude  on  the 
other. 

It  will  be  seen,  that  Mr.  Van  Amburgh's  treatment  of  the  brutes,  is 
almost  wholly  intellectual.  He  reasons  with  them ;  and  has  at  length 
succeeded  in  conveying  to  their  minds  surprisingly  clear  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong.  He  now  and  then  finds  it  expedient  to  read  something 
dramatic  to  them,  when  desirous  of  tranquilizing  their  rising  passions. 
The  manager  has  generously  placed  at  his  disposal  the  MSS.  of  trage- 
dies^ comediesi  farces,  &c,  for  the  purpose,  but  we  have  it  on  the 
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yn^hhA  of  t)ie  great  teacher  himself,  that  if  he  wishes  to  wholl y  sub- 
iftie  the  whole  menagerie,  he  finds  nothing  so  efficacious  as  the  libreiio 
of  a  new  opera. 

''  We  are,  however,  happy  to  stale,  that  this  civilization  of  the  brutes 
ofthe  forei^  by  the  great  benevolent  professor,  is  only  the  first  of  a  aeries 
onVmo^f  loci^^.  contemplated  by  him  in  the  body  social.  What  he  has 
tone  for  lions,  tigers,  and  leopards,  he  professes  himself  ready  to  do  for 
Bfenof  an  conflicting  opinions,  passions,  and  interests.  We  have  not  the 
address  of  the  brute-trainer,  neither  are  we  in  possession  of  the  terms 
required  by.  bin  per  leaaon ;.  but  if  any  of  our  readefs^,  male  or  female, 
will  anply  personally  to  him,  having  made  up  their  minds  to  conform  to 
IM?  sielteme  harmonizing  system  worked  out  with  such  success  upon 
fibik  1<y#er  animals,  they  need  not  for  an  instant  doubt  of  the  same  grati* 
fytng  resnlti. 

tt  fS  with  this  feeling — it  is  from  a  consciousness  of  the  higher  uses  of 
Mr.  Van  AmburgVs  system — ^that  we  have  been  induced  to  give  this 
lettgtlietied  notice  of  it,  to  go  thus  comprehensively  into  what  we  trust 
nKii  prove  a  most  valuable  exposition. 
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T  GOT  out  of  Russia  at  last,  after  the  adventure  I  have  just  related  to 
yoii,  and  arrived  with  the  wretched  remains  of  the  once  6rand  army  in 
Poland,  without  any  further  misfortune  or  loss,  save  that  of  a  great 
toe,  which  was  frozen,  as  well  as  the  tip  of  my  right  ear.  These,  how- 
ever, and  others  like  them,  were  mere  trifles,  scarcely  worth  mention,  if 
we  had  been  allowed  to  repose  a  little,  but  the  Emperor  wanted  soldiers 
and  there  was  no  refusing,  when  he  said  ''  March  -/'  for  my  part,  I 
would  not  have  cheated  him  of  my  blood,  even  if  I  had  been  able  to 
do  so  securely.  I  loved  the  service,  and  neither  liked  the  character  nor 
the  punishment  of  a  Refractaire^  so  at  the  very  first  blast  of  the  trum()et, 
1  was  in  the  saddle  echoing  it  back  with  my  own,  which  was  oflener  at 
mymouth  than  over  my  shoulder. 

The  Emperor,  as  every  body  knows,  did  nothing  slowly — he  flew  into 
Saxony,  which  he  thus  made  the  seat  of  war ;  and,  at  the  head  of  the 
new  levies,  nearly  four  hundred  thousand  men,  gained  the  battles  of 
Lutzen  and  Bautzen  in  less  time  than  I  can  recount  them.  Oh !  after 
an,  he  was  a  most  wonderful  being,  and  was  just  upon  the  point  of 
conquering  all  his  enemies,  when  all  his  frienas  turned  against  him. 
The  Austrians,  the  Bavarians,  the  Wirtembergers,  all  declared  against 
U9|  and  joined  the  English  and  the  Russians  for  our  ruin — even  Berna- 
doUe  turned  his  back  upon  us  in  order  to  face  us  more  conveniently; 
and  so  there  we  were,  in  the  very  heart  of  Saxony,  surrounded  by  all 
Europe  leagued  together  against  us,  and  ready  to  tear  us  to  pieces. 

1  remember,  at  that  time,  hearing  many  of  the  old  soldiers  blame  the 
Emperor  for  staying  at  Dresden,  ai^  saying  that  we  ought  to  have  fallen 

*  Condnocd  from  vol.  liv.,  page  534^ 
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back  npon  the  Rhine,  to  guard  the  entrance  into  Francey  and  that,  if 
he  did  not,  there  woald  certainly  he  an  invasion-— now,  dial  might  be, 
or  might  not,  but  /  never  can  believe  that  they  should  know  better  than 
the  Emperor,  and,  if  evil  came  of  his  commands,  it  was  because  they 
were  not  properly  executed. — Fall  back,  indeed  I  He  could  not  bear  00- 
ing  back — ^how  could  he  ?  he  had  never  made  a  retreat  in  all  his  life, 
and  he  did  not  know  how  to  begin — so,  when  at  last  he  did  fall  back, 
he  left  half  the  army  to  guard  the  towns  he  had  taken  on  the  Elbe,  which 
not  only  weakened  us  exceedingly,  but  prevented  him  from  ralljring 
their  numbers  back  to  us  when  we  stood  m  need  of  their  servioes ;  for 
all  that,  we  gave  the  enemy  a  parting  blessing  before  we  left  Dresden, 
and  another  hearty  drubbing  at  Leipsic ;  though,  to  be  sure,  we  got  rather 
the  worst  of  it  there,  and  were  forced  to  return  into  France.  Ah!  ^bat 
was  a  melancholy  march ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  defend  our  country, 
for  the  enemy  was  treading  her  soil,  and  crowding  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  like  locusts,  upon  the  land. 

But  though  the  cruel  campaign  of  France  was  begun,  our  Emperor 
did  not  go  to  sleep ;  or  if  he  did  it  was  only  with  one  eye ;  for  he 
used  to  work  as  hard  at  night  as  in  the  day,  when  with  the  army.  He 
made  new  levies,  attacked  our  old  enemies  the  Prussians,  and  gave 
them  their  allowance ;  but  the  Russians  and  Austrians  were  too  many 
for  us  when  they  joined  them,  and  we  began  to  lose  ground  with  every 
battle  that  we  gained. 

When  a  man's  luck  once  begins  to  change,  every  thing  that  he  does 
is  sure  to  be  wrong ;  or  at  least  all  his  friends  say  so.  So  it  was  with 
the  Emperor — God  bless  him  I  Many  of  the  soldiers  and  officers,  who 
had  hitherto  looked  upon  him  as  a  god,  began  now  to  discuss  his  orders, 
as  they  had  already  done  those  of  his  generals  in  Russia.  The  Emperor 
laid  a  most  beautiful  plan  for  surrounding  the  enemy  and  cutting  them 
all  off  at  once ;  for  he  began  to  be  tired  of  their  impudence  in  braving 
him,  and  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  a  coup  de  maitre ;  but,  by  try- 
ing to  get  behind  them,  he  weakened  his  lines  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
and  lessened  the  number  of  troops  between  them  and  Paris.  Oh !  as 
soon  as  the  howling  «'  Hourrahs*'  discovered  this,  how  they  snufied, 
and  snorted,  and  trotted  forwards  I  Nothing  but  **  Paris,*'  "  beautiful 
ma*amselles,''  and  "  braunt-ween,"  as  they  called  C!ognac,  would  suit 
their  dainty  stomachs,  though  I  had  seen  the  beasts  make  court  to 
tough  old  Vivandieres  of  sixty,  and  lick  the  train-oil  off  our  waggon- 
wheels  !  Ah,  well !— but  there's  no  use  in  delaying  my  story,  or  dawdling 
over  the  truth,  which  sooner  or  later  must  come  out:— the  French 
campaign  was  a  noble,  but  most  unhappy  one ;  the  allies  got  into  Paris, 
and  we  saw,  and  couldn't  prevent  them  !  And  our  &nperor  1 — betrayed 
by  those  who  ought  to  have  made  their  bare  hearts  a  rampart  for  him-* 
our  Emperor  was  banished ! — ^banished  ! — and  to  Elba  1  The  fools  !-^to 
imagine  he  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  stay  there  I 

1  have  always  made  it  a  point,  in  all  my  later  battles,  whenever  I  saw 
things  going  against  us,  to  make  my  trumpet  and  sabre  change  places 
— to  swing  the  first  by  my  side,  and  take  the  other  in  my  hand ;  for 
why  should  I  wear  a  sword  if  I  am  not  to  make  use  of  it  f  My  sabre 
was  given  me  to  defend  my  trumpet,  but  as  that  was  not  very  often 
attacked,  I  used  it  to  defend  my  country ;  she  wanted  all  our  annt, 
and  I  handled  my  weapon  too  skilfully  not  to  be  of  service  to  her :  to  be 
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wat^  I  dxew  ft  Iktle  mora  atteation  upon  myaclf,  and  some  oo«i| 
nuuie  in  a  language  more  energetic  than  woida— but  what  then  ?^it 
was  ail  in  my  day's  work,  and  provided  they  did  not  disable  me,  a  tramp 
more  or  less  was  of  very  little  importance.  When  the  campaign  had 
finished  by  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor,  I  had  a  notable  gash  on  my 
left  ehedr,  from  eye  to  chin,  of  which^  luckilyi  nothing  now  remains, 
and  was  aJso  obliged  to  carry  mv  sword  arm  in  a  sling.  These  circum* 
stances  disabled  me  for  a  time,  but  as  I  was  well  in  cash,  I  determmed 
net  to  m  home,  but  stay  and  have  my  wounds  cured  in  Paris.  Arrived 
there,  I  found  it  impossible  to  remain  quietly;  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  seeing  him  once  more,  and  I  ran  down  to  Fontainebleau 
just  in  time  before  bis  departure.  I  got  into  the  court-yard  among  the 
soldiers,  and  when  he  came  down  among  us,  my  wounded  face  struck 
htm,  for  he  walked  directly  up  to  me.  **  You  have  got  a  severe  cut 
there,  my  lad,''  said  he;  **  you  ought  to  be  in  the  infirmary,  and  not 
out  in  the  keen  air  of  to-day — that  is  an  ugly  remembrancer,  though  a 
gbrmis  one.'^-*-'^  I  would  bear  fifty  such,  Sire,''  said  I,  "  to  be  once 
more  led  on  by  you.— >"  I  tried  to  go  on,  but  could  not;  he  looked 
hard  at  me,  paused  a  moment,  and  put  some  money  in  my  hand. 
'*  Get  thee  a  nurse,"  said  he ;  ^*  get  thee  a  nurse ;  I  may  need  such  as 
thee  in  the  spring."  These  words  were  said  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  and 
when  said,  he  took  no  further  notice  of  me,  but  turned  round  to  the 
officers ;  but  they  had  sunk  into  my  heart  My  bosom  throbbed  vio- 
lently, I  longed  to  run  after  him  and  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  but  I  saw 
I  should  be  regarded  as  a  madman,  and  therefore  quietly  retired,  with 
a  hope,  which  I  certainly  had  not  when  I  entered  the  court-yard  of 
Fontainebleau.  Although  I  looked  forward  earnestly  to  the  future, 
while  in  Paris,  I  did  not  get  into  any  mischief,  less  perhaps  from  pro- 
deuce  than  because  whatever  intrigues  were  going  on  for  the  Emperor, 
the  knowledge  of  them  did  not  come  down  to  the  soldiers  and  trum- 
peters of  the  regiments.  Ignorance,  therefore,  kept  us  for  a  time 
innocent;  in  my  own  particular  case,  though  determined  to  follow 
my  Emperor,  should  he  ever  return  to  France,  I  would  not  have  leagued 
against  those  good  princes,  who  left  nothing  undone  to  conciliate  their 
inconstant,  capricious  subjects,  and  to  make  them  happy. 

One  day,  at  a  review  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  my  colonel,  who  was  now 
a  royalist,  singled  me  out,  and  mentioned  me  to  the  Count  d'Artois  as 
having  done  some  gallant  things  in  the  Russian  campaign,  **  Indeed  I" 
said  the  generous  prince,  ^*  and  still  onlv  a  trumpeter  I  let  him  pass  into 
the  ranks  whenever  he  please,  and  if  he  have  received  any  tning  like 
education,  let  his  promotion  follow  as  soon  as  possible.  When  a  mere  boy 
acts  thus,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  the  man  ?  In  the  mean  time, 
my  lad,"  continued  his  Roval  Highness,  turning  most  kindly  towards 
me,  ^  I  give  thee  a  hundred  francs  a  year  to  help  nourish  thy  budding 
b^urd ;  when  it  shall  be  full  grown,  and  if  thou  continue  to  do  it  ho- 
nour, I  will  double  the  sum."  God  bless  the  generous  prince !  though 
I  Mt  most  sincerely  grateful,  I  secretly  determined  not  to  touch  his 
money*  being  certain  that  if  my  old  leader  should  come  back— 'as  many 
began  to  whisper — ^that  I  mu$t  fight  under  his  orders  against  all  the 
world  beside,  tnerefore  would  not  take  a  reward  I  certainly  did  not  de* 

rve  from  his  bounty. 

The  new  Princes  were  certainly  very  mueh  beloved  at  first-*no  won- 
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der ;  tbey  were  as  polite  and  amiable*  as  if  they  had  never  been  out  of 
France.  The  King  gave  the  Charter,  which  made  him  very  popular. 
Nay,  the  only  fault  /  ever  heard  them  find  with  him  was,  that  he  was 
fat,  and  had  a  large  foot !  This  Charter  was,  as  I  and  others  under- 
stood, a  book  of  laws  to  supersede  military  law,  and  to  enable  the 
people  to  shirk  the  conscription.  I  thought  that  foolish  enough,  for 
military  law  is  by  far  the  most  expeditious ;  there  is  not  half  so  much 
squabbling  about  a  sentence,  and  a  fellow  is  clean  shot,  before,  in 
oUier  tribunals,  preparations  are  made  for  his  trial.  However,  we  put 
up  with  all  this  patiently,  knowing  very  well  that  the  little  Corporal 
would  set  all  to  rights  again  at  his  return,  which  took  place  exactly  as 
we  hoped  and  expected.  March  came  round  again,  and  the  violets,  and 
with  them,  and  as  welcome,  our  Emperor.  It  was  only  some  few  days  be- 
fore his  landing  that  I  was  initiated  in  the  secret  of  the  violet  bouquets, 
and  a3  soon  as  I  had  it,  off  I  went  to  Cannes,  determined  to  be  one  of 
the  first  to  welcome  and  to  join  him.  Nor  did  I  go  alone,  half  the  regi- 
ment followed,  though  more  slowly ;  and  the  other  half,  with  the  co- 
lonel at  their  head,  seeing  how  things  were  likely  to  go,  was  not  long 
in  following  their  example. 

I  need  not  recount  to  you  all  the  circumstances  of  his  glorious  march 
to  Paris ;  all  France  rising  up,  town  by  town»  as  he  approached  them, 
to  meet  him.  Nor  of  his  triumphant  entry  in  the  Tuileries,  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  his  people ;  nor  all 
the  dressings  which  they  say  he  gave  to  his  false  friends  who  had  de- 
serted and  betrayed  him,  and  whom  he  believed  only  wanted  oppor- 
tunity to  do  as  much  again.  They  say  he  trounced  some  of  his  generals 
finely.  They  deserved  it,  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  better  have  let  them 
alone  till  after  the  war,  for  they  began  to  think  that  if  he  should  be 
conqueror,  he  might  bestow  some  ugly  recompences  for  their  past  ser- 
vices, and  therefore  determined  that  he  should  not,  by  all  turning  against 
him.  It  certainly  was  not  prudent ;  he  should  have  been  quiet,  but  be 
could  not — his  noble  nature  could  not  brook  their  base  hypocrisy  and 
ingratitude,  so  he  blurted  out  his  hurt  feelings  in  their  faces.  Their 
treachery,  however,  did  not  prevent  the  new  levies.  A  hundred  and 
thirty  thousand  men  answered  the  call  of  their  Emperor*  and  right  glad 
we  were  to  do  so ;  for  we  had  the  insult  of  the  invasion  upon  our 
stomachs,  and  longed  to  be  revenged.  And  well  we  began;  for  we 
marched  to  Charleroi,  drove  out  the  Prussians,  and  were,  once  more, 
victorious. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  thing  could  be  for  my  part,  or  how  It  came  to 
be  talked  of  so  openly  among  the  soldiers,  but  every  body  said  that  the 
Emperor  was  no  longer  the  same  Emperor  that  governed  us  before  his 
visit  to  Elba — that  Emperor,  they  said  did  all  that  he  did,  because  it  was 
his  will  and  pleasure  that  such  things  should  be  done.  He  gave  no  ac- 
count to  any  body*  decided  of  all  on  the  instant,  and  his  decisions  were 
received  and  obeyed  with  a  word,  because  they  were  his — but  that  this 
Emperor,  on  the  contrary*  was  slow  to  decide,  hesitated,  consulted  all 
the  world,  forgot  to-day  what  he  had  planned  yesterday,  and  neglected 
the  work  of  to-day  in  order  to  provide  for  that  of  to-morrow.  Then  he 
fell  into  fits  of  sudden  anger,  bullied  the  Marshals,  found  fault  with  the 
generals,  officers,  and  soldiers*  and  instead  of  speaking  of  himself  as 
formerly*  as  the  **  Master  of  all*''  he  took  it  into  Lis  head  that  he  was 
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ihe  choice  and  servant  of  the  people,  and  that  he  would  do  nothing  with* 
out  their  advice  and  approbation  !  This  is  so  queer  that  I  can  hardly 
Chink  it  true,  though  to  be  sure  some  of  his  proclamations  to  us  said 
something  very  like  it.  It  greatly  vexed  his  friends  to  see  how  low  he 
had  fallen,  and  as  greatly  rejoiced  his  enemies,  who  began  to  take 
liberties  even  in  speaking  to  him,  which  was  no  longer  with  the  same 
awe  and  respect  as  in  former  days.  None  of  the  generals,  no,  nor  any 
others,  now^  thought  of  soliciting  an  audience  three  or  four  days  be- 
forehand. No;  they  bolted  into  his  presence,  and  told  their  business 
with  as  little  ceremony  as  you  or  I  should  use  in  calling  upon  the  Mayor 
of  our  parish.  Now,  if  this  was  true,  it  is  no  wonder  tnat  his  temper 
should  grow  sour,  for  his  great  heart  must  have  swelled  under  such 
treatment,  especially  as  he  could  not  punish  it  as  it  deserved.  But  all 
their  infamous  conduct  could  not  prevent  him  from  being  again  victori- 
ous. On  the  16th  of  June  he  led  us  against  the  Prussians :  it  was  the 
battle  of  Fleurus — my  last,  as  it  turned  out.  As  I  told  you,  we  had  al- 
ready kicked  them  out  from  Charleroi,  and  here  at  Fleurus  we  showed 
them  that  we  were  still  enough  for  them ;  but  brave  as  we  were,  even 
with  our  Emperor  at  our  head,  we  could  not  stand  against  a  million  of 
troops  from  all  the  countries  in  Europe.  Our  victory,  therefore,  did  not 
encourage  us,  for  we  all  felt  that  it  would  be  our  last. 

*  I  had  almost  forgot,'  continued  Joseph,  interrupting  the  regular 
course  of  her  history,  *  a  little  incident  which  happened  to  me  at  Char- 
leroi, and  which  gave  me  too  much  satisfaction  at  the  time  to  allow  me 
to  pass  it  over  altogether  in  silence ;  but  as  you  are  an  Englishman,  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  you,  as  it  concerns  a  family  of  your  country- 
folk, and  I  shall  mention  no  names.  As  I  told  you,  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor  were  not  now  obeyed  so  precisely  as  formerly;  they  were  exe- 
cuted indeed,  but  by  no  means  strictly,  as  he  now  seemed  as  desirous  to 
conciliate  all  the  world,  as  he  had  formerly  been  to  brave  it.  He  had 
forbidden  the  plunder  of  Charleroi  after  we  had  driven  out  the  Prussians ; 
the  town,  therefore,  was  not  fairly  and  regularly  given  up  to  pillage,  but 
several  companies  of  different  regiments,  more  impudent,  and  more  en- 
terprising than  the  others,  stole  in,  and  did  a  little  private  thievery, 
quite  in  a  quiet  way.  The  company  in  my  regiment,  to  which  I  belonged, 
was  one  of  these ;  and  as  I  had  no  objection  to  earn  a  little  in  the  way 
of  business,  though  rather  on  the  contraband,  I  was  one  of  a  small 
party  of  about  a  dozen  who  entered  the  town,  but  as  I  did  not  choose 
to  be  discovered  by  my  officers,  and  was  already  well  acquainted  with 
the  town,  I  led  my  comrades  to  the  most  retired  streets,  and  to  the 
countfy-lM>uses  in  the  outskirts,  which  were  on  the  opposite  side  from 
our  bivouacs.  One  of  these,  a  large  rich  habitation,  we  entered  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  and,  after  making  prisoners  of  the  servants,  com- 
pletely cleared  the  lower  story  and  outhouses  of  every  thing  which  we 
thought  likely  to  be  useful  to  us,  and  then  mounted  to  the  first  floor, 
knowing  that  to  contain  the  apartments  of  the  masters.  Arrived  there, 
we  found  all  open  to  our  good  pleasure :  rich  furniture,  fine  clothes, 
plate,  money,  and  even  jewels.  We  secured  all  we  could,  and  were 
mounting  to  the  upper  story,  when  one  of  our  number  discovered  a 
closed  door  in  the  last  chamber  on  the  floor,  and  which  was  doubtless 
the  retreat  of  the  family,  as  we  had  seen  nobody  in  our  march.     We 
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called  to  the  inmates,  desiring  them  to  open  the  door,  which,  unlike  all 
the  others,  was  fast.  Nobody  answering  the  summons,  we  were  pro- 
ceeding to  employ  force,  when  it  was  suddenly  opened  from  within, 
and  we  all  started  back  from  the  apparition  which  presented  itself  to 
our  sight. 

An  elegant,  slender,  blue-eyed,  fair-haired  girl,  not  more  than 
eighteen  years  of  age,  placed  herself  in  the  doorway  with  a  pistol 
in  each  hand,  and  raising  her  noble  forehead  which  was  as  pale  as  death, 
looked  steadily  at  us,  and  addressed  us  firmly  in  French.  ^*  Gentle- 
men," said  she,  ^^  all  the  apartments  in  this  house  were  thrown  open 
by  my  orders,  to  show  you  that  all  it  contained  was  at  your  service ; 
and  1  should  hope,  that  the  booty  which  you  have  found  may  content 
you.  This  chamber  alone  was  shut,  because  it  is  the  bedroom  of 
my  wounded  father,  who  lies  dangerously  ill,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  motives  of  your  visit,  and  upon  whom  your  presence  would 
probably  have  a  fatal  effect.  I  give  you  my  word  the  chamber 
contains  nothing  of  value,  and  I  implore  you  not  to  imbitter 
the  sick  bed  of  a  noble  officer,  who  never  m  his  life  was  other 
than  the  friend  and  protector  of  a  conquered  enemy."  She  paused  a 
moment  to  wait  for  an  answer  from  these  brutes,  who,  recovering  from 
their  first  astonishment,  began  to  consider  the  value  of  this  new  prize ; 
and  one  of  them,  in  the  name  of  all  the  rest,  took  upon  himself  to 
declare,  that  they  would  *' butcher  the  dog  of  an  Englishman,"  un« 
less  the  young  lady  would  consent  to  put  herself^'  under  their  protec- 
tion, ana  return  with  them  to  their  quarters ;"  and  the  soldier  who 
made  this  gallant  proposition,  advanced  towards  the  door;  but  the 
noble,  resolute  creature  was  not  to  be  daunted :  she  stepped  firmly 
forward  in  the  doorway,  and  raising  her  pistols  said,  **  I  know  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  long  to  prevent  your  entrance,  but  the  con- 
tents of  these  are  for  the  first  man  who  shall  attempt  it ;"  and  her 
face  grew  so  deadly  pale,  and  her  blue  eyes  looked  so  unnaturally 
bright,  that  I  thought  1  saw  one  of  Heaven's  brightest  angels  driven 
mad.  Of  course,  the  struggle  would  not  have  been  long,  but  I 
had  determined  from  the  first  to  come  in  to  the  rescue,  and  save  the 
sweet  girl  and  her  wounded  father,  if  possible: — now  then,  was  the 
time,  and  I  did  not  let  it  pass.  "  Hark  ye,  gentlemen,"  said  I, 
*'  you  will  be  good  enough  to  recollect,  that  as  it  was  1,  who  led  you 
here,  by  our  laws  I  have  a  right  to  the  first  choice  of  the  booty.  Hitherto 
I  have  not  enforced  that  right,  but  have  allowed  each  man  to  choose 
for  himself,  and  keep  what  he  had  chosen ;  but  here,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent-—this  girl  pleases  me,  I  prefer  her  to  the  plunder;  therefore  I  use 
my  prerogative,  and  insist  that  you  shall  neither  force  her  father's 
chamber,  nor  her  to  accompany  us  back  to  our  quarters ;  she  has,  as 
she  says,  allowed  us  quietly  to  pillage,  let  us  show  ourselves  grateful  by 
leaving  her  in  peace." 

I  was  too  popular  in  the  regiment  not  to  be  listened  to,  and  I  had  be- 
sides the  reputation  of  being  rich,  an  inculcable  advantage  in  the  ser- 
▼ice.  But  I  had  overrated  my  influence  in  believing  that  they  would 
allow  me  so  much  more  than  my  prerogative  in  this  matter.  They, 
however,  consented  to  leave  the  mir  girl  the  liberty  of  choice,  but  pro- 
mised to  respect  her  father's  life,  only  upon  the  condition  of  her  accept- 
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iDg  a  temporary  husband  of  some  days.  This  was  particalarly  insisted 
upon  by  toe  soldier  who  had  first  made  the  proposition,  and  who,  being 
a  remarkably  handsome  man»  had  sneered  openly  at  my  pretensions, 
and  belieTing  the  lady  would  be  as  much  struck  bv  his  beauty,  as  he 
was  by  hers,  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  her  choice  would  fall 
upon  him.  She  stepped  back,  however,  with  such  an  expression  of 
disgust  and  despair,  as  left  no  doubt  as  to  her  decision ;  and  I,  taking 
advantage  of  th^  momentary  pause,  pretending  to  look  into  the  room, 
said  to  her  in  a  low  voice  in  my  native  German,  which  none  of  my  com- 
pany understood,  "Accept  their  conditions,  and  choose  me.''  She 
looked  surprised,  but  still  kept  her  pistols  pointed  towards  the  fore- 
most men,  turning  as  they  turned,  her  quick  eye  following  the 
slightest  movement,  and  passing  from  one  to  the  other  with  the 
greatest  rapidity.  I  saw  they  were  growing  impatient,  and  in  whig* 
pers  consulting  together  how  they  might  surprise  her,  when  I  again  ap- 
proached her  and  said  softly,  ^'  For  Heaven's  sake  do  not  delay — choose 
me,  I  am  a  woman."  She  started,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  but 
seemed  to  doubt  my  truth,  for  she  had  heard  my  voice,  which,  as  you 
may  perceive^  has  nothing  in  it  very  feminine,  when  I  begged  my  com- 
panions to  fall  back,  and  allow  me  to  try  my  chance  with  the  maiden. 
**  No,  no,  she  shall  choose  from  among  us  all,  and  that  directly,"  said 
the  admiring  soldier.  "  We  have  no  time  to  lose,  and  she's  too  rich  a 
treasure  to  leave  behind ;  therefore  "  '*  I  choose»"  said  the  fair 
girl  walking  forward,  and  placing  her  armed  little  hand  in  mine,  "  I 
consent  to  your  terms,  and  accept  this  young  soldier."  I  expressed  my 
joy  in  such  highflown  expressions,  that  I  saw  her  turn  pale,  suspecting 
that  I  might  have  deceived  her,  till  a  sign  from  me  slightly  reassured 
her.  My  handsome  rival  was  outrageously  mortified,  but  the  laws  of 
the  regiment  were  absolute,  and  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field  and 
leave  me  the  victory.  But  all  was  not  yet  gained,  it  was  necessary  to 
get  rid  of  my  companions,  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  family.  Turning 
round  to  them,  after  kissing  my  fair  wife's  hand,  which  I  took  care  to 
pass  over  my  beardless  cheeks  and  chin-— 

^*  Gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  I  should  for  once  like  to  know  what  it  is  to 
be  a  gentleman :  instead,  therefore,  of  dragging  my  bride  to  our  quar- 
ters, I  shall  celebrate  my  nuptials  in  this  magnificent  mansion,  and  I 
invite  you  to-morrow  to  my  bridal  dinner,  which  shall  be  as  plentiful 
and  handsome  as  my  booty  can  make  it." — **  Bravo  !  bravo !"  and 
"  good,  good,"  shouted  they  all.  "  But  remember,  when  we  shall  be 
gone  you  will  be  but  one ;  and  if  the  young  lady  should  take  it  into  her 
head  to  release  the  servants,  what  would  you  do?" — **  Dol"  replied 
I  resolutely;  **  do  you  think  I  am  such  a  dunce  as  not  to  know  how 
to  keep  the  prize  which  I  have  so  hardly  won?  I'll  not  trust  my 
bride  out  of  my  sight,  and  if  she  play  me  any  trick  her  papa's  life  shaU 
pay  for  it.    So  get  you  gone,  and  leave  me  to  my  good  fortune." 

They  obeyed  me  immediately,  promising  to  return  on  the  morrow ; 
and  to  my  great  relief,  I  found  myself  alone  with  the  English  lady  and 
her  father.  She  had  not  laid  aside  her  pistols,  and  I  perceived  that  she 
grasped  them  the  firmer  as  I  approached  her :  a  proof  that  she  was  not 
quite  confident  in  my  assertion.  Observing  this,  I  threw  away  my 
pistols,  my  sabre  and  my  cap,  and  opening  my  jacket  and  drawing  away 
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the  little  light  cuirass  which  always  covered  and  defended  my  bosoin» 
pointed  to  it,  at  the  same  time  making  as  low,  and  as  feminine  a-oour- 
tesy  as  I  could  possibly  manufacture  upon  so  short  a  notice.  The 
effect  was  instantaneous,  but  rather  different  from  what  I  expected ;  for« 
whether  it  was  owing  to  the  oddity  of  my  appearance,  or  my  coartesy, 
or  both,  I  cannot  exactly  say,  but  my  fair  protegee  instantly  lowered 
her  pistols,  and  burst  out  into  the  most  ungovernable  fit  of  laughtec  I 
think  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  In  a  moment  I  joined  in  the  mirth;  and  it 
was  so  real  and  so  hearty,  that  the  wounded  colonel  Called  out  to  his 
daughter,  to  know  what  in  Heaven's  name  was  the  matter.  Her  laughter 
ceased  in  an  instant ;  but  before  she  replied  to  his  question,  she  flew 
to  me,  clasped  me  in  her  fair  arms,  and  covered  my  dusky  cheeks 
with  her  kisses — bless  her  sweet,  soft  lips !  I  do  not  know  that  ever 
I  felt  a  happier  moment  in  my  life  than  this,  in  which  a  lady,  so  supe- 
rior in  every  thing,  deigned  to  consider  and  caress  the  poor,  dirty, 
dusty  Wanderer,  as  an  equal  and  a  sister. 

While  the  fair  English  girl  explained  matters  to  her  father,  I  went 
down  and  released  the  servants,  to  whom  I  related  in  part  what  had 
happened,  and  after  well  barricading  the  doors  and  windows  we  pro- 
ceeded to  hold  counsel  as  to  what  was  next  to  be  done.  The  wounded 
colonel  thanked  me  in  the  most  earnest  terms  for  my  conduct,  but 
seemed  exceedingly  alarmed  for  his  daughter  in  the  prospect  of  the 
promised  visit  of  to-morrow.  To  remove  him  was  impossible,  both  from 
the  state  of  his  wounds,  and  the  absence  of  all  means — horses,  ass^, . 
and  all  their  appurtenances  having  been  abstracted  by  our  friend^*^ 
there  was,  therefore,  no  question  of  flight,  and  at  last  I  suggested  aa 
idea  which  received  the  approbation  of  all.  This  was,  that  the  colonel 
should  make  application  to  the  general  commanding  tliis  division,  and 
whose  quarters  were  in  the  town,  to  grant  a  safeguard  for  himself  and 
his  family,  which,  in  the  present  disposition  of  our  Emperor  I  had  good 
reason  to  think  would  not  be  refused.  I  was  quite  right :  in  a  few  hours 
the  safeguard  was  granted,  and  accompanied  by  many  apologies  for 
the  alarm  and  injury  the  family  had  suffered.  I  returned  happy  to  my 
quarters,  laden  with  the  good  wishes  of  my  new  friends,  and  a  solid  ex- 
pression of  their  gratitude,  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  for  a  hundred  pounds 
sterling,  which  the  good  colonel  gave  me  '*  to  keep  me  in  breeches,"  as 
he  said,  ^'  seeing  that  I  wore  them  with  more  honour  than  many  of  their 
natural  owners."  I  satisfied  my  comrades  that  the  safeguard  had  been 
procured  by  the  intendant  of  the  family,  who  was  absent  on  that  service 
during  the  attack  and  sack  of  the  house ;  and,  that  I  had  been  dis* 
missed  in  consequence  with  civility,  but  without  being  as  happy  as  I 
might  have  been.  As  I  had  exacted  secrecy  from  my  new  friends,  I  ran 
no  risk  of  their  ever  discovering  the  share  I  had  in  the  business :  and 
thus  ended  the  only  marriage  from  which  I  ever  derived  any  satisfaction, 

{To  be  continued.) 
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SHAKSPEARE'S   HISTORICAL  PLAYS   CONSIDERED 

HISTORICALLY.— NO.  VIII.* 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HOW.  T.  P,  COURTENAY. 

This  play  opens  with  the  Yorkistsf  breaking  into  the  parliament* 
house,  and  eacn  chief  boasting  (how  inaccurately  I  have  already  shown 
in  the  case  of  York's  children)  of  his  prowess  in  the  battle  of  St.  Alban's. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Warwick  the  duke  takes  possession  of  the  regal 
throne.  Henry  enters  with  his  followers,!  to  whose  vows  of  revenge  he 
appeals,  but  presently  retires  into  **  frowns,  words,  and  threats.''  He 
then  alternately  boasts  of  the  superiority  of  his  title,  and  acknowledges 
its  weakness : — 

"  Think'sc  thou  that  I  will  leave  my  kingly  throne. 
Wherein  my  mndsire  and  my  fi&tber  sat  ? 
No  :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm. 
Ay«  and  their  colours  often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  ^reat  sorrow. 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet. — Why  fiunt  you  lords  ? 
My  tide's  good»  and  better  far  than  his." 

Yety  in  a  naoBient— - 

**  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  my  title's  weak." 

And  when  he  endeavours  to  satisfy  his  conscience,  that  Henry  IV.  was 
lawftil  king,  as  the  adopted  heir  of  Richard  II.,  Exeter  turns  against 
him,  and  gives  an  opinion  in  favour  of  York. 

Warwick  then  summons  the  soldiers  who  were  without.  York 
battgaina  with  the  king. 

*'  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs, 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  whilst  thou  liv'st. 
if.  HeH.  I  am  content.    Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease." 

'Here  we  have  an  anticipation  of  five  years.  This  compromise  was 
made  in  1460,  after  an  interval  full  of  important  events,  which  I  must 
bciefly  relate ;  though  I  am  quite  aware  that  not  even  a  play  in  three 
pacts  oouldy  with  any  regard  either  to  theatrical  propriety,  or  human 
patience,  dramatize  the  whole  of  them. 

After  the  iNittle  of  St  Alban's  the  parliament  met,§  in  which  that 
ooennence  was  treated  as  an  affray  occasioned  by  the  treason  of 
Somerset,  who  had  kept  back  the  letters  which  the  complainants  had 
addressed  to  the  king.  York  and  his  friends  were  solemnly  acquitted 
ofdisloyalty.il 

Before  the  next  session**  the  king  suffered  a  relapse,  and  York  was 

*  CootiDoed  from  No.  cczri.,  p.  514. 

t  Diiko  of  York,  hit  tons  Edward  and  Richard,  Norfolk,  MonUf  u,  Warwick,  aod 
odwra.  Among  thcae  the  only  new  chancier  ia  Mootagu.  Thia  waa  John  NeTiU, 
third  aon  of  lUohard  NeriU,  Earl  of  Salishary  (ccx^'u  494)  and  yoonger  brother  to 
Warwick.  Bat  he  had  not,  at  thia  time,  receifed  his  first  tide  of  peerage,  and  was  not 
cmted  Marquis  nntil  1470,  fifteen  years  later.    Nicolas,  ii.  434. 

I  John,  Lord  Clifford,  and  Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  whoae  fathera  were 
killed  at  St.  Alban's  •,  Ralph,  second  Esrl  of  Westmoreland  ;  John  Holland,  Puke  of 
Exeter  (cesv.  391). 

i  Weotn.  May  «6,  1455.  Pari.  Hiat.,  i.  396.  Rolls,  r.  278.  Lingard,  y.  150. 
Ho!.,  U9.  I  Rolls,  280,  282 ;  Whelh.,  369.  ♦•  Pari.  Hiat.,  398  ;*  Rolla,  284. 
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appointed  to  open  the  parliament  as  his  lieutenant.  He  was  after- 
wards appointed  protectori  when  he  gave  to  Salisbury  the  great  seal, 
and  to  Warwick  the  government  of  Calais*  On  the  recovery  of 
Henry,  York  relinquished  the  protectorate,*  and  Salisbury  the  great 
seal. 

About  two  years  after  the  battle,  parliament  began  to  exhibit  a 
feeling  of  discontent  at  tlie  ambitious  practices  of  York,  who,  be  it 
nevertheless  observed,  had  not  even  now  put  forward  his  claim  to  the 
crown  :  complaints  against  him  came  principaliv  from  the  lords  whose 
fathers  were  killed  at  St.  Alban*s ;  and  Backingham,  on  the  part  of  the 
peers,  besought  the  king  that  such  conduct  as  that  of  the  duke  might 
not  go  unpunished.f 

York  once  more  swore  fealty,  and  engaged,  with  the  rest,  that  all 
differences  should  be  arbitrated  by  the  sovereign ; — a  tacit  condemna- 
tion of  his  taking  redress  into  his  own  hands  at  St.  Alban's.  In  June» 
1458,  the  twa  parties  met  in  and  near  London,  and  Henry  pronounced 
an  award,!  ^he  principal  article  of  which  appears  to  have  been,  that 
''  a  chantry  should  be  erected  at  tlie  expense  of  York,  Salisbury,  and 
Warwick,  for  the  souls  of  the  three  lords  (Somerset,  Clifford,  and 
Northumberland)  who  were  slain  at  St.  Alban'8.§ 

This  award,  however,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  not  effectual 
in  contenting  either  party,  and  preparation  appears  to  have  been  made 
throughout  1459  for  a  contest,  the  causes  and  objects  of  which  were 
still,  however,  not  very  definite.  ||  The  court,  we  are  told,  distributed 
^*  white  swanSy%  the  badge  of  Prince  Edward"  (for  we  hear  nothing  of  the 
red  and  white  roses).  Salisbury  and  York  were  preparing  to  unite  their 
forces  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  when  the  former  was  met  at  Biore- 
heatb**  by  Lord  Audley,tt  at  the  head  of  a  royalist  force,  which  was 
defeated  or  successfully  repulsed, It  and  Salisbury  pursued  his  march. 

But  a  large  royal  army,  under  the  king  in  person,  was  assembled  at 
Worcester,  whicn  approached  the  camp  of  the  Yorkists,  offers  of  con- 
ciliation were  made  to  the  duke,  and  rejected.  York  was  now  deserted 
by  some  of  his  followers,  and  retired  into  Ireland ;  his  friends  and  sons 
being  elsewhere  dispersed. 

A  parliament  met  at  Coventry,§^  in  which  York  and  his  adherents 
were  attainted  by  that  act  of  parliament  which  we  have  already  cited. 
The  Duke  of  Exeter  was  now  appointed  to  supersede  Warwick  in  the 
command  of  the  fleet,  and  Somerset  to  replace  him  in  the  government 
of  Calais;  but  Warwick  successfully  resisted  his  entrance  into  the 
port.  After  this  act  of  rebellion,  Warwick  joined  York  in  Dublin,||||  and 
concerted  further  measures.  The  result  was  the  landing  of  Warwick  in 
Kent.  His  army  increased  as  he  marched,  being  joined  even  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Articles  were  circulated,  complaining  of 
the  mismanagement  of  the  king's  household,  the  oppression  of  the 
people  by  taxes,  the  murderous  designs  entertained  against  York,  Salis- 
bury, and  Warwick,  and  especially  the  extreme  enmity  of  Shrewsbury, 

•  Feb.  S5.  1556,  Kont,  421'}  HoK,  243. 

t  Lingnd*  S4S ;  but  tbU  it  idl  from  the  LancMtriui  redtiL  See  last  nrnnber,  p»  51S. 
Le]ead,il.496.        |Wbetb..418.  $  lb.,  418.        ||  lb.,454  ;  Coat.  C107I.,  6f  9. 

%  Lingard,  155 ;  but  whence  1  *•  Sept.  30, 1459. 

n  Junes  Tonohet,  fifth  Lord.  U  Leland,  496 ;  Whetfa..  456. 

^  Nov*  SO,  1459«   FkU  Hist,  401  i  Rolls,  345.  H  W.  Wyrc.,4r8. 
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Wiltobife»  and  Beaumont.*  The  insorgenU  inarched  through  Londont 
and  met  the  royal  army  at  Northampton^f  where  an  action  of  no  long 
duration,  in  which  Buckingham,  Shrew8bury,t  and  many  other  consider- 
able penons  were  killed,  put  Warwick  in  possession  of  the  king's  peison. 
A  parliament  was  callcHi  at  Westminster,^  which  repealed  all  the  acta 
passed  at  Coventry  against  the  Yorkists.  To  this  parliament  York  re- 
paiffed,  wkh  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  horsemen,  and  then  occurred 
the  ioeident  from  which,  as  I  apprehend,  Shakspeare  took  that  of  the 
oocupatbn  of  the  chair  of  state,  in  the  first  scene  of  this  play.  || 

•  For  the  duke  entered  the  parliament-house,  and  stood  for  some  time, 
with  bis  hand  upon  the  throne.  Nobody,  however,  invited  him  to  as« 
cend ;  but*  when  he  withdrew^  he  occupied  the  royal  apartments  in  the 
palace  of  Westminster.  He  then  delivered  to  the  chancellor  a  written 
claim  to  the  crown,  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  Lionel,  son  of  Edward  III. 
The  story  is  thus  told  by  HoUnshed : 

"  He  came  to  the  city  of  London,  which  he  entered  the  Friday  before  the 
feast  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  with  a  sword  borae  naked  before  him>  widi 
trumpets  also  sounding  and  accompanied  with  a  great  train  of  men-at-arms, 
and  other  of  his  friends  and  servants.  At  hb  coming  to  Westminster,  he  ei^ 
tered  the  palace ;  and,  passiuc  forth  directly  through  the  great  hall,  staid  not 
till  be  came  to  the  chamber  where  the  king  and  lords  used  to  sit  in  the  parlia^ 
ment^time,  commonly  called  tlie  upper  house,  or  chamber  of  tlie  peers ;  and, 
being  there  entered,  slept  up  unto  the  throne  royal,  and  there  laying  ku  hand  upon 
ike  doth  of  state,  seemed  as  if  he  meant  to  take  possession  of  that  which  was  his 
ri^t  (for  he  hM  his  hand  so  upon  that  doth  a  good  pretty  while,)  and,  after 
withdmwing  his  hand,  turned  nis  face  towards  the  people,  beholding  their 
praving  together,  and  marking  what  countenance  they  made.  Whilst  he  then 
stood  and  beheld  the  people,  supposing  tliey  rejoiced  to  see  his  presence,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (Thomas  Bourchier)  came  to  him,  and,  after  due 
salutations,  asked  him  if  he  would  come  and  see  the  king,  with  which  demand 
he,  seeming  to  take  disdain,  answered  briefly  and  in  few  words,  thus :  *  I  re- 
member not  that  I  know  any  wiUun  {fas  reahn,  but  that  U  beseemeth  Mm  rather  to 
come  and  see  my  person,  than  I  go  and  see  his*  • . .  The  duke  went  to  the  most 
prindpal  lodging  that  the  king  nad  within  all  his  palace,  breaking  up  the  locks 
and  doors,  and  so  lodged  himself  therein,  more  like  a  king  than  a  duke.^f 

After  many  objections,  and  an  assertion  from  Henry  of  his  right, 
unaccompanied  by  the  manful  defiance  which  Shakspeare  puts  into  his 
month;  the  compromise  was  proposed  and  accepted  as  in  the  play.  I 
know  not  upon  what  authority  Exeter  is  selected  as  foremost  in  ac- 
knowledging the  riffht  of  the  Duke  of  York;  for  he  is  named  by  Ho- 
linshed,  among  the  lords  who,  with  Queen  Margaret  at  their  head,  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  new  settlement  of  the  crown,  and  assembled  their 
forces  in  order  to  defeat  it.*^  And  a  more  ancient  authority  tells  us, 
that  he  abaented  himself,  with  Somerset,  Northumberland,  and  Devon, 
from  the  meeting  in  which  the  Yorkists  obtained  this  advantage;  ff  and 
he  fought  under  the  queen,  as  we  shall  see  presently.!! 

The  play,  after  correctly  representing  the  hostile  protest  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Lancastrian  party,  brings  forward  Edward  and  Richard,  the  two 

*  liogtid,  158,  from  Stow,  407 ;  bat  where  did  Stow  fiod  them  ?  Wiltshire  was 
James  Botler,  eo  created.    Beaumont,  John,  first  Viacotint. 

t  Jaly  20, 1460.  Wheth.,479;  Hol.,860.      j  John,  eldest  son  of  ihafamoaa  Talbot. 

fRoas,T.Sr3.  II  Wheth.,  484 ;  W.Wyre.,48S.  f  Hoi.,  «61- 

••Hoi.,  268.  ft  W.  Wyrc.,  483.  ,         ,„    ^    . 

n  It  is  said  (Btaks,  ill.  «90),  that  he  married  Anne,  Uie  daughter  of  York ;  but  as 
ha  was  diTorced  from  her  (1  know  not  when  or  why),  there  waa  probably  no  close 
sttadansBt  to  lisr  flouly. 
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sons  of  York,  lamenting  their  father's  concession  of  his  rights  during 
Henry's  life,  and  calling  upon  him  to  disregard  his  oath  of  allegiance 
to  Henry.  Edward  urges  him  boldly  to  break  his  oath  for  the  sake  of 
the  crown ;  Richard  argues  sophistically  for  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
oath ;  and  York  has  just  been  persuaded,  when  he  is  advertised  of  the 
queen's  advance  with  twenty  thousand  men,  to  besiege  him  in  his  castle. 
This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  imputations,  the  justice  of  which  I  shall 
have  hereafter  to  examine,  upon  the  morality  of  Richard,  afterwards 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  It  is  clear  that  the  present  imputation  cannot  be 
sustained,  as  Richard  was  at  this  time  only  eight  years  old.  Edward, 
Earl  of  March,  his  eldest  brother,  was  eighteen,  and  may  therefore 
possibly  have  urged  his  father  to  hostilities.  But  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  either  Edward  or  his  father  contemplated  hostilities,  before 
the  queen  put  herself  in  warlike  array. 

In  the  battle  of  Wakefield  which  ensued,  York  was  defeated^  as  in 
the  play,  and  put  to  death,  tliough  there  is  some  doubt  whether  he  was 
slain  in  the  battle  or  beheaded  afterwards.* 

For  the  paper  crown  there  is  the  authority  of  old  writersf  as  well  as 
of  Holinshed : — 

*'  Some  write  (for  he  had  mentioned  that  York  was  slain  in  battle,  and  his 
head  presented  to  the  queen  upon  a  pole),  that  the  duke  was  taken  alive,  and, 
in  dension,  caused  to  stand  upon  a  molehill,  on  whose  head  they  put  a  garland 
instead  of  a  crown,  which  thej  had  fashioned  or  made  of  sedges  or  bnlnishes  ; 
and  having  so  crowned  him  with  that  garland,  they  kneeled  down  before  htm  aa 
the  Jews  did  unto  Christ,  in  scorn,  saying  to  him,  '  Hml  king  without  mlc,  haU 
kifig  without  heritage,  hail  duke  and  prince  without  people  or  pouetnom*  And  at 
length,  having  thus  scorned  him  with  these  and  aivers  other  the  like  despiteful 
words,  they  struck  off  his  bead,  which  (as  you  liave  heard)  they  presented  to 
the  queen." 

And  this  latter  is  the  story  in  Whethamstede,  whom  Shakspeare,  as 
Ritsont  says,  has  implicitly  followed.  But  I  must  say,  that  in  amplify- 
ing the  reproaches  which  the  Lancastrians  heaped  upon  their  captive, 
the  poet  has  not  improved  upon  his  original  in  language,  while  his  mter- 
polations  are  as  contrary  to  chronology  as  to  good  taste. 

<<  What !  was  it  you  that  would  be  England's  king  ? 
Was't  you  that  revelFd  in  our  parliament. 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  hieh  descent? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  badLvou  now? 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  (jeorge,$ 
And  Where's  that  violent  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky,  your  boy,  that  with  his  grumbling  voice. 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ?"|| 

I  do  not  find  in  Holinshed,  or  elsewhere,  the  foundation  of  the  lines 
that  follow : 

<*  Look, York ;  I  stained  this  napkin  with  the  blood, 
That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier^s  point. 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy  : 
And  if  thine  eyes  can  water  with  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheek  withal.** 

*  Liogird,  164 ;  Hoi.,  «69 ;  W.  Wyrcester  (485)  says  tb«t  ha  was  sltin  io  battle ;  SDd 
to  thecbrooiele  in  Leland,  498  ;  but  Wbelbamsteda  (489)  mjs,  that  ha  was  taken  sUya« 
'J  he  Croyland  Coot.,  530,  maj  be  conatniad  either  way. 

t  W.  Wyrc.,  Wbeth.»  aod  Croyl.  Coot,  aa  above ;  but  accordiog  to  the  firs^  it  wasibe 
dead  YorK  that  was  crowned. 

t  Boaw.,  395.  $  George  was  not  twelf  e  years  old.  ||  Act  i.,  se.  4. 
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There  is  much  more  in  the  same  space,  and  York's  reply  does  not  fall 
fbort  of  the  provocation;  but  enough  of  this,  which  I  hope  is  not 
Shakspeare*s. 

I  know  not  in  what  sense  Mrs.  Jameson  speaks  of  *'  the  celebrated 
s^ch"*  of  York.  She  says  truly,  that  the  story  of  the  napkin  is  not 
historical ;  but  she  goes  too  far  in  saying,  that  the  decapitation  of  York 
after  the  battle  (which  she  assumes  as  the  true  version)  was  *<  not  done  by 
the  order  of  Margaret."     Surely  the  queen  commanded  on  the  occasion. 

The  killing  of  Rutland  by  Clifford  is  from  Holinshed. 

"  The  Lord  Clifford  perceiving  where  the  Earl  of  Rutland  was  conveyed  out 
of  the  field  (by  one  of  his  £itlier*s  chaplains,  and  schoolmaster  to  the  same  earl), 
and  overtaking  him,  stabbed  him  to  the  heart  with  a  dagger  as  be  kneeled  afore 
him.  This  earl  was  but  a  child  at  that  time,  of  twelve  years  of  age,  when 
neither  his  tender  years  nor  dolorous  countenance,  while  holding  up  both  his 
hands  for  mercy  {fyr  ku  speech  wat  gone  Jbr  fear),  could  move  the  cruel  heart 
of  the  Lord  Clifford  to  take  pity  upon  him  ;  so  tlmt  he  was  noted  of  great  in- 
lany  for  that  his  unmerciful  murder  of  that  young  gentleman.^f 

In  the  play»  the  eyes  are  closed  from  fear,  but  much  use  is  made  of 
the  speech,  in  vain  supplications  to  Clifford,  who  always  answers,  ac- 
cording to  the  fiction  of  the  play, — 

*  Thy  father  slew  my  father,  therefore  die." 

This  address  of  Clifford  to  Rutland  is  in  Hall,t  but  not  in  Holin- 
shed; a  circumstance  overlooked  by  Malone,  to  whose  theory  it  is 
favourable. 

Rutland,  who  is  here  described  as  a  mere  child,  was  above  seventeen 
years  old,  only  one  year  younger  than  his  brother  Edward,  and  several 
years  older  than  George  and  Richard.  He  had  been  associated  with 
his  elder  brother  in  the  acts  for  attainting  the  Yorkists,§  while  the 
vounger  brothers  were  unnoticed.  Not  only  Clifford's  reference  to  his 
father's  death  by  the  hand  of  York,  but  all  that  is  pitiful  in  the  story, 
all  that  is  beyond  the  simple  fact  that  Rutland  was  slain  by  Clifford, 
appears  to  me  to  rest  on  the  insufficient  authority  of  Hall  alone.|| 

The  second  act  places  Edward  and  Richard  Plantagenet,  on  "  a 
plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Herefordshire."  I  can  make  nothing 
of  this  first  scene.  It  is  true  enough,  that  Edward  (not  Richard)  was 
in  Gloucestershire,  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  and  obtained 
a  victory  at  Mortimer's  Cross  over  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. IF  But  here  he 
is  made  to  talk  as  if  he  had  been  present  in  the  battle  of  Wakefield, 
and  to  have  come  away  without  knowing  the  fate  of  his  father  !  Of  this, 
however,  he  is  soon  apprized  by  a  messenger.  And  the  play  describes 
not  any  victory  or  battle.**  Johnson  has  remarked, ff  that  Shak- 
speare  has  judiciously  discriminated  between  *'  the  generous  tenderness 
of  Edward,  and  the  savage  fortitude  of  Richard,  in  their  different  re- 
ception of  their  father's  death ;" — 

"  Edw»  Oh  1  speak  no  more  for  I  have  heard  too  much. 
Rich.  Say  how  he  died,  for  I  will  bear  it  all." 

*  Chanust.,  ii.  S54. 

t  Hoi.,  969,    Wbethamttede  tajt  particularly,  tbat  Ratlaad  wos  slain  by  Clifford. 

i  P.  t5U  §  Rolls,  T.  349. 

I  Not  only  tbe  old  writers  to  whom  I  ba^e  referred,  but  Fabyan  and  P.  Vergil  are 
sOinit. 

T  Jasper  Tndor,  balf-brotber  to  Henry  VI. 

**  Mortimer's  Croes,  as  the  beading  of  tbe  scene,  is  not  in  tbe  old  play.  It  was 
probably  added  by  somt  IwlMnformcd  commentator*  ft  Bosw.,  405. 
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And, 

**  JSdw.  Never,  oh  !  nerer  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

Bieh.  I  cannot  weep^  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  fumace-burniDg  heart. 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name,  I'll  'venge  thy  death. 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

The  critic  is  led  by  the  common  prejudice  to  be  very  unfair  towacdi 
Richard.  He  displays  more  energy  of  character,  but  there  is  nodiiog 
savage  in  his  resolution  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father.  However, 
as  the  whole  is  imaginary,  I  leave  it. 

The  appearance  in  the  heavens  of 

**  Three  glorious  suns,  each  one  a  perfect  sun,* 
is  not  a  creation  of  Shakspeare's  imagination,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
Holtnshed,  who,  as  well  as  the  poet,  transfers  the  suns  to  Edward's 
shield. 

Warwick  and  Montagu  with  their  troops,  now  join  the  brothers; 
and  announce  their  ill  success  in  the  second  battle  of  St.  Alban's  ;*  this 
is  correct,  Warwick  and  Edward  did  at  this  period  meet  and  unite  their 
forces,  at  Chipping  Norton. 

But  the  introduction  of  "  Lord  George  your  brother,''  is  gratuitous. 
That  prince  was  seven  years  younger  than  Edward,  aA.d  (hus  only 
twelve  years  old  at  the  present  time.     Edward,  too,  is  made  to  ask, 

*'  Wliere  is  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  Warwick, 
And  when  came  Getrge  from  Burgundy  to  England  ?* 

To  which  the  earl  answers, 

"  Some  six  miles  off  die  duke  is  witli  the  soldiers, 
And  for  your  brother, — ^hewas  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt.  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war." 

The  Duchesa  of  Burgundy  was  not  Edward's  aunt,  nor  did  she  send 
over  Clarence,  who,  as  a  boy,  had  been  sent  to  Flanders  with  his 
brother  Richard,  to  be  out  of  the  way.f 

Warwick  adds,  that  the  king  and  his  friends  are  going  to  London, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  settlement  to  which  he  had  sworn.  He  advised 
that  Henry's  movement  should  be  anticipated  :  and  so  it  was. 

But  Shakspeare  now  brings  the  king  and  queen  with  Clifford,  Nor- 
thumberland, and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  "  before  York."t  Here  they 
are  met  by  Edward  and  the  Yorkists,  and  a  long  colloquy  ensues.  The 
new  Duke  of  York  reproaches  Henry  with  perjury. 

"  I  was  adopted  heir  bj  his  consent, 
Since  when  his  oath  is  broke ;  for,  as  I  hear. 
You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown, 
Have  caused  him  bv  new  act  of  parliament, 
To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in." 

No  parliament  had  sat,  but  Henry  had  by  proclamation  declared 
that  the  agreement  for  York's  succession  to  the  crown  was  void,§  And 
though  there  might  be  no  specific  article  to  the  effect,ir  such  a  departure 
from  the  agreement  clearly  put  the  Yorkists  in  the  right. 

The  battle  of  Towton  follows ;  but  previously  to  this,  the  army  which 
had  been  victorious  at  Bt.  Alban's  refused  to  march  to  London.    Henry 

*  Feb.  15, 1461.  Hoi.,  272 ;  Wyrc,  486-488.  The  Doke  of  Eultr  is  mentioaed  •• 
aov  with  the  qoMO* 
t  RitsoD,  in  Botw.,  410.    1 8c.  t«    i  Ungtvd,  166 1  KoOm,  465.  f  See  Bosw.,  4in 
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announced  by  proclamation  that  his  assent  to  the  late  compromise  had 
been  extorted  by  violence ;  and  he  gave  orders  for  arresting  the  young 
Doke  of  York ;  but  Edward,  as  I  have  said,  marched  with  all  his  mends 
to  that  important  place.  And  now,  with  the  apparent  consent  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  of  the  **  great  council  of  lords  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral," Henry  was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  crown,  by  breaking  the 
rniDord^  and  Bdward  was  placed  upon  the  throne.  This  important  event 
ooearred  early  in  March,  1461 ;  but  although  it  is  related  by  Holin- 
sbed^^  it  is  unnoticed  by  our  poet. 

It  is  true,  that  the  king  and  queen  assembled  their  forces  at  York ; 
but  it  was  after  he  had  been  acknowledged  as  king  that  Edward 
marched  against  them*  and  gained  the  decisive  victory  of  Towton.f  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  long  parley  between  the  two  parties, 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  is  altogether  imaginary ;  but  some  of  the  allu- 
sions are  founded  upon  the  chronicles.  Of  the  knighting  of  Prince 
Edward,!  who  was  now  about  nine  years  old,  I  know  nothing. 

In  the  play,  the  fortune  of  the  day  is,  at  first,  against  the  Yorkists ; 
and  it  is  said  to  Warwick, 

"*  Thy  brothel's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  has  drenk.*^ 

Here  is  only  a  slight  deviation ;  there  was  an  action  at  Ferrybridge, 
where  Lord  Fitzwajiter  was  surprised  by  Clifford.  In  this  a  natural 
brother  of  Warwick  was  slain  by  the  Yorkists,  as  well  as  Northumber- 
land and  Clifford  himself.  This  fierce  Lancastrian,  however,  was  killed 
not  by  Richard,  but  by  the  Lord  Fauconberg.|| 

And  it  is  on  Holinsbed'sIT  authority  that  Warwick  is  made  to  say, 
**  III  kQl  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly." 

I  am  Sony  that  we  have  not  room  for  the  insertion  of  a  part  of  the 
soliloquy  which  Henry  is  made  to  utter  in  the  midst  of  the  battle — 

>"  Methinks  it  were  a  happy  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain." 

The  speech  is  characteristic,  and  mav  be  read  as  an  illustrative  spe- 
cimen of  Shakspeare*s  mode  of  amplifymg  the  old  plays. 
Of  the  dead  Clifford,  Warwick  says, 

"  Off  with  the  traitor's  head. 

And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  fathei's  stands." 

This  substitution  of  heads  is  from  Holinshed,  who,  however,  does  not 
mention  Clifford  by  name,  but  ^*  the  Earl  of  Devonshire**  and  three 
others.** 
Warwick  proceeds ; — 

*'  And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  march, 
There  to  be  crowned  England's  royal  king." 

King  Edward  was  crowned  on  the  29th  of  June,  1461,tt  and  then, 
not  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  in  the  play,  he  created  his  brothers  George 
and  Richard,  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester.  Richard's  objection 
to  his  title,  as  unlucky,  is  suggested  by  a  remark  of  Holinshed.tt 

The  third  act  commences  with  the  taking  of  Henrv  prisoner.  We 
are  thus  carried  over  three  years,  to  1464«    After  his  defeat  at  Towton, 

•  p.  f?f .  t  March  S9, 1461.    Hoi.,  477 ;  W.  V^yre.,  489 :   Croyl.  Cont.»  539. 

%  BdBW.,  415.  $  lb.,  4«6.        I  Another  NeTOl ;  Willism,  brother  of  Satisbuiy. 

t  MouMieUt,  It.  474.  **  See  No.  oczri.  519. 

ft  Hd.,  179  J  W«  Wyrc.,  490.  ^ 

tt  HoL,  Sll,  aoiimentes  Hugh  Spencer,  who  was  Earl  of  Gloacestor;  Thomas  of 
Woodstock;  Duke  Humpltfoy } sad  lastty,  this  Riehard himself. 
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Henry,  who  may  be  considered  as  having,  for  the  time,  aMiealed  die 
throne,  had  retired  into  Scotland  with  the  queen  and  prince.  According 
to  Scottish  historians,*  James  II.  had,  two  years  before,  promised  assist- 
ance to  Henry,  in  return  for  the  promised  cession  of  Northumberland 
and  Durham.  Only  the  town  of  Berwick,t  however,  was  now  gtvcn 
up  to  James  III. 

From  Scotland  Margaret  went  into  France,  to  beg  succovis  from 
Louis  XL,  who  gave  her  some  naval  and  military  succoors  with  mhUk 
she  returned  to  Scotland,  and  thence,  with  some  assistance  from  the 
Scots,  she  invaded  the  north  of  England,  and  obtained  some  slight  ad- 
vantages ;  but  Warwick  soon  got  the  success  on  his  side,  and  theqaeen, 
after  suffering  many  personal  hardships,^  repaired  to  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thence  to  Bar,  in  Lorraine,  where  she  renaiaed 
for  some  time.  Meanwhile,  Henry  made  an  incursion  into  Englandt 
was  defeated  at  Hexham,§  by  Warwick's  brother,  Montaen ;  he  took 
refuge  in  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  but  was  betrayed,  taken,  de- 
livered to  Warwick,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.|| 

In  the  play,  he  is  seized  in  a  park  by  two  keepers ;  there  has  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  names  of  his  takers,  but  it  is  certain  that  Sir 
James  Harrington,  and  several  Talbots,  were  rewarded  by  King 
Edward  for  the  caption.lT 

In  the  midst  of  these  events,  Edward  had  been  in  possteion  of  the 

Sovemment,  and  had  held  three  parliaments,  the  first  of  which**  bad 
eclared  the  Lancastrian  dynasty  an  usurpation,  and  amply  retaliated 
the  attainders  enacted  by  the  adverse  party. 

We  have  nowff  the  petition  of  Lady  Grey,  for  the  restitution  of  her 
husband's  lands. 

**  This  ladv*s  husband,  Sir  John  Grey,  was  slain ; 
His  lan(u  then  seized  on  by  the  conqueror ; 
Her  suit  is  now,  to  repossess  those  huids. 
That  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny  ; 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York, 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life.* 

Malone  says  that  these  lines  are  full  of  error.  Grey  was  slain  at  ihe 
second  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  fighting  for  Lancaster,  and  the  lands  were 
seized  by  Edward  himself.|| 

In  the  play,  Edward's  intention  to  marry  Elizabeth  is  at  once  an- 
nounced to  his  brothers,  who  greatly  disapprove  of  it.  Holinshed 
says,  that  it  was  opposed  by  the  old  Duchess  of  York.§§  It  certainly  is 
not  likely  that  Richard,  who  was  still  a  mere  boy,  should  have  made  any 
active  opposition.     The  marriage,  according  to  Holinshed,  was  private. 

**  She  was  a  woman  of  a  more  formal  countenance  tlian  excellent  beauty, 
and  yet  both  of  such  beauty  and  favour,  that  with  her  sober  demeanour,  sweet 
looks,  and  comely  smiling  (neither  too  wanton  nor  too  bashful),  besides  her 

Eleasant  tongue  and  trim  wit,  she  so  allured,  and  made  subject  unto  her  the 
eart  of  that  great  prince,  that  after  she  had  denied  him  to  be  his  paramour, 
with  so  good  manner,  and  words  so  well  set  as  better  could  not  be  devised*  he 
finally  resolved  with  himself  to  marry  her,  not  asking  counsel  of  any  roan  j  till 

•  Tytlfr,  iv,  158 ;  Henry,  ix.  362.  t  Rolls,  ▼.  478. 

t  Including  the  story  of  the  Robber,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Moostrdet, 
iv,  108 :  there  it  much  doubt  u  to  time  and  place,  if  the  eTeot  happened  at  alL  8«« 
Henry,  is.  186  ;    Turner,  iii.  259.  §  Maj  15, 1465.  I  Jane,  U6X 

f  Lingard,  181 ;  Rymer,  xi.  548.  **  Westminster,  Not.  4,  1461.    PmI. 

Hist.,  419 ;   Rolls,  463. 476.  ft  Act  iU,,  so«  2. 

tt  See  Malone's  note  in  Bosw.,  454. 

fi  See  Lsing  (in  Henry,  zii,  403),  fxom  SirThomai  More, 
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l^fLAMPit  peradve  it  wag  no  booty  to  odvito  him  of  the  tomitnj  of  thk 

cbiKUuaea  purpose.  .  .  But  yet  the  Duchefs  of  York  letted  thii  mftleh  as 
miich  as  in  tier  lay,  and  when  all  would  not  serve,  she  caused  a  precontract  to 
he  alleged,  made  by  him  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Lucy,  that  all  doubts  resolved, 
•II  things  made  clear,  and  all  caviOations  ended,  privily  in  a  monastery  he 
WUOied  the  ^nd  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  at  Grafton,  aforesaid^  where  he  had 
fixst  fiincied  hen*^ 

In  the  play : 

"  JT.  ISdw,  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  modesty. 
Her  words  do  sliew  her  wit  incomparable. 
All  her  perfections  diallenge  sovereignty. 
One  way  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king ; 
And  she  shall  be  my  love  or  else  my  queen. 

''  Latfy  Grey.  I  know  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen. 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine.** 

Other  parts  of  this  wooing^  are  equally  supported  by  the  chroni- 
cIerB.t 

Contemponury  hUtorianst  give  us  no  circumstances,  simply  stating 
tb^t  the  marriage  was  clandestine,  and  without  communication  with  the 
greft  meoj  of  the  land,  to  whom,  when  known,  it  was  very  unaccept- 
able, by  reason  of  the  inferior  birth  of  the  lady.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
UAd%  Elizabeth  Grey  was  at  Michaelmas,  1464,  presented  to  the  nobles 
as  queen,  by  Clarence  and  Warwick,^ 

Shakspeare  closes  this  scene  with  the  first  of  the  speeches  in  which 
Gloucester  laments  the  deformity  of  his  body,  and  disclaiming  all  the 
gentler  feelings  of  humanity,  announces  the  evil  tendencies  of  his 
mind. 

"  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 
Shell  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe. 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shrub  ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  my  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body  ; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproportion  me  in  every  part." 

This  description  is  carried  further  than  in  the  original  play,  and 
Shakspeare  has  also  enlarged  upon  the  powers  of  mischief  of  which 
Richard  boasts^     But 

"  I  can  smile,  and  murder  whilst  I  smile.** 
And 

**  Can  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  the  crown  ?** 

Are  in  both  plays. 

The  sceneir  now  introduces  us  to  the  French  court,  where  Louis  XF. 
receives  the  supplications  of  Margaret  for  succour  against  the  Yorkists: 

**  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  to  noble  Louis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love. 
Is  of  a  king  become  a  banish'd  man. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  a  forlorn  ; 
•  •  •  •  *  • 

Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help." 

Loots  promises  aid,  but  Warwick  arrives,  to  demand  the  Lady  Bona 
—  ■  .  ■-  ■  - 

*  Hoi.,  S85.  t  See  Bcmw. 

t  Cioyl.  CoBt,  599;  Heame'i  MS.,  «9S;  Fabyao'a  traditions  aro  a  liltlo  mora 
ptrticnlar,  bat  not  important,  p.  654.    $  W.  Wyrc.,  500.    I  Love,     t  Act  iii.,  ac.  3. 
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(described  as  sister  to  Louis,  but  really  sister  to  his  queen)  in  marriage 
for  Edward.    This  had  been  announced  before  by  Warwick  himself: 

*<  From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  France, 
And  ask  the  Lady  Bona  for  thy  queen, 
So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  toMther ; 
And  having  France  thy  liiend,  thou  shaft  not  dread 
The  scattePd  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again."* 

This  story  of  the  Lady  Bona,  and  of  Warwick's  takins^  offence,  is  in 
Holinshed  ;t  but  the  meeting  between  Margaret  and  Warwick  at  this 
time  at  Paris,  and  its  consequences,  are  Shakspeare*s  own.  The  em- 
bassy of  that  earl  to  obtain  for  his  master  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Bona 
is  assigned  to  the  year  1464,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  and  he  found 
Louis  not  at  Paris,  but  at  Tours4     Margaret  was  not  then  in  France. 

With  one  exception,  however,  of  doubtful  authority,  there  is,  no 
ground  in  contemporary  historians,  French  or  English,  for  Edward's 
suit  to  this  Lady  Bona.§  It  was  probably  taken  from  Polydore  VergiK|| 
It  is  remarkable  that  Hearne's  fragment  repeats  and  refutes  a  story 
which  sends  Warwick  not  to  France  but  to  Spain ;  to  seek  in  marriage, 
not  Bona  of  Savoy,  but  Isabel  of  Castile.  But  all  such  suits,  it  is  added, 
were  fruitless,  because  the  princes  of  Europe  had  not  confidence  in  the 
stability  of  Edward's  throne. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  Edward's  marriage,  Shakspeare  re- 
conciles Margaret  and  Warwick,  who  now  becomes  a  zealous  Lancas- 
trian ;  and  when  Louis,  who  now  promises  succours  to  Margaret,  not 
unnaturally  asks  for  some  pledge  of  the  loyalty  of  the  convert,  Warwick 
answers^ 

**  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty, 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  youne  prince  agree, 
I'll  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy 
To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  bands.** 

Margaret's  visit,  as  we  have  seen,  was  earlier,  and  the  promised  aid 
was  actually  given.  As  the  poet  has  placed  this  visit  too  late,  so  has 
he  placed  another,  at  which  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  play 
did  occur,  much  too  soon. 

It  was  in  1470  that  Margaret  and  Warwick  did  unite  against  Ed- 
ward, and  cement  their  union,  under  the  mediation  of  Louis,  by  the 
marriage  of  their  children.  Prince  Edward  was  betrothed  to  Anne 
(not  eldest,  but),  second  daughter  of  Warwick.  It  docs  not  appear  that 
the  French  king  sent  any  succours  to  the  Lancastrians  at  any  period  after 
the  declaration  of  Edward's  marriage. 

In  the  fourth  act  there  is  a  glimmering  of  the  truth,  but  by  no  means 
a  clear  development.  We  have  the  outbreak  of  the  dislike  of  the  nobles 
to  Edward's  marriage.f     Clarence  openly  tells  his  brother  that  he  has 


*  Continued  from  p.  63.  t  P*  280.  %  Hoi.,  283. 

j  SeA  Ritson't  note  in  Boiw.,  467 ;  snd  Liogard,  189,  wbo  bIiows  that  Warwick  was 
not  in  France  at  the  time  of  Edward'a  maniage.  The  autkority  wbieh  he  OTerlooloi  is 
the  chronicle  in  Leland,  ii.  500. 

It  P.  513,  edit  1546.    He  was  probably  not  even  born  at  tie  time. 

%  The  peraona  preaent,  betidea  tbe  king,  queeBt  and  tba  two  princes,  ift  Somenef, 
Montagu,  Pembioke,  Stafford,  sad  Uaatingi. 
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made  an  enemy  of  the  King  of  France,  and  diahonoured  Warwick,  and 
foUoI?— '^^  ^"'^"''^  ""^  ^"'°''''-    ^'"^  notable  lines 

«  Haskyfhj.  kpowi  not  Montagu,  that  of  itself 
Endand  » iafe»  if  true  within  its^r* 

"  ^^;  X?V^"^  ^^  f*^'  ^^«n  '*M  "^cJt'd  with  France. 

T   *      u  u    yfi^^^^  ^3?«  ^™^«  ^^^  trusting  France : 
Ut  us  be  backM  with  God  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  hath  given  for  peace  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  onlj  defend  ouiselves; 
In  them,  and  in  ourselves,  our  safety  lies.*** 

T  ^K '  ^?u  ^".''°®  •peech.  Lord  Hastings  well  deserves 
To  have  the  heiress  of  the  Lord  Hungerfoid. 

K.  Edw,  Ay,  what  of  that  ?  it  was  my  will  and  grant. 
And  for  this  once,  my  will  shall  stand  the  law. 

Glou,  And  3;et,  methinks,  your  grace  has  not  done  well. 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  Lord  Scales, 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride, 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence, 
But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

rt/^u *  ?'  ^^  y°"  '^^"^^  ^^^  ^^®  bestow'd  the  heir 
Of  the  Lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son. 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 
K.  Edw,  Alas,  poor  Clarence !  is  it  for  a  wife 
That  thou  art  malcontent  ?  I  will  provide  thee. 
«7u^;  1°  ^^^%  fo'  yourself,  you  showed  your  judgment, 
Which,  being  shaUow,  you  shall  give  me  leave, 
To  play  the  brother  in  mine  own  behalf. 
And  to  that  end,  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 
The  passages  in  which  the  power  of  England  to  maintain  herself  with- 
out foreim  alliances,  are  enlarged  and  strengthened  in  this  play,  form 
those  which  are  found  in  "  the  Contention."    They  are  conformable  to 
Sbakspeare's  general  views,  so  far  as  we  can  collect  them,  and  to  the 
policy  of  the  English  court  at  the  time  of  his  writing. 

The  discontent  expressed  at  the  favours  bestowed  upon  the  queen's 
relatives,  is  warranted  by  history.  The  estrangement  of  Warwick  could 
not  have  arisen  at  once,  or  directiy,  out  of  the  marriage  with  Lady  Grey, 
to  whose  eldest  daughter  (afterwards  the  wife  of  Henry  VIL)  he  stood 
sponsor.t 

I  do  not  know  whence  Shakspeare  took  his  enumeration  of  alliances. 
It  IS  true  that  the  son  of  Lord  Hastings  was  married  to  the  heiress  of 
Hnngerford,:  that  the  queen's  brother,  Anthony  Widville,  married  the 
heiress  of  the  last  Lord  Scales,§  and  that  her  son,  Thomas  Grey,  Mar- 
quis of  Dorset,  had  the  heiress  of  Bonviile.|| 
The  queen  herself  speaks  conformably  with  her  character : — 
'<  My  lords,  before  it  pleased  his  Majesty, 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess, 
That  I  am  not  ignoble  of  descent. 
And  meaner  than  myself  has  had  like  fortune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine. 
So  your  dislikes,  to  when  I  would  be  pleasing, 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow.*         

•  Sjjj  Kiog  John,  in  Boflw«,  xv.  374.  f  W.  Wyw.,  505. 

%  Wmiam,  lint  Lord  Hastiags,  of  Ashby ;  married  Warwick's  na^m  Bwks,  ^i9U 

§  ib.,  p.  631.  II  lb.,  u.  5S. 
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These  few  lines,  which,  though  there  is  not  much  in  them,  strike  me  as 
decidedly  Shaksperian,  are  not  in  the  old  play.  Elizabeth  assuredly 
was  not  "  ignoble  of  descent ;"  her  father.  Sir  Richard  Widville,  of  a 
family  of  considerable  antiquity,  had  been  ennobled  by  Henry  VI.* 
previously  to  the  alliance  with  royalty.  Her  mother  was  the  widow  of 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Pol,  and  sister  to 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

The  messenger  now  bnngs  from  Paris  the  news  of  what  we  have  seen 
(in  the  play)  to  pass  there  ;  Clarence  now  departs,  declaring  his  inten- 
tion to  join  Warwick,  and  to  marry  his  other  daughter.  He  is  followed  by 
Somerset ;  but  Gloucester,  to  whom  this  aside  had  already  been  given, — 

*'  I  hear— yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more,** 
refuses  to  join  his  brother^  and  announces  in  another  aside  his  ambitious 
views : — 

•*  Not  I : 
My  thoughts  aim  at  a  further  matter.    I 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown." 

It  may  be  asked  how  it  is  that  Somerset,  who  is  mentioned  in  the 
dramatis  personam  as  a  **  Lord  on  King  Henry's  side,"  and  whose  pre- 
decessor was  slain  fighting  in  that  king's  cause,t  is  placed  at  King  Ed- 
ward's court. 

The  duke  who  was  slain  at  St.  Alban's,  left  a  son  Henry,  who  fought 
for  Henry  VI.  at  Towton,  and  escaped.  He  aflerwards  made  his  sub- 
mission to  Edward  (in  company  with  Sir  Ralph  Percy  and  others),  but 
again  revolted  to  King  Henry  when  Margaret  obtained  her  brief  suc- 
cesses in  the  north.J  At  Hexham  he  was  taken  and  beheaded.  All 
this  was  really  prior  to  Edward's  marriage  and  to  Warwick's  defection; 
but  I  can  find  no  other  ground  for  the  tergiversation  of  a  duke  of  Somer- 
set in  the  play.  The  successor^  of  Duke  Henry  was  faithful  to  the 
Lancastriaa  side,  and  was  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury. 

Pembroke  and  StafTordH  are  correctly  made  faithful  to  Edward.  Mon- 
tagu was  the  brother,  and  Hastings  the  brother-in-law  of  Warwick, 
and  they  were  therefore  reasonably  suspected. 

There  is  an  important  error  in  making  the  marriage  of  Clarence  with 
the  one  daughter  of  Warwick  subsequent  to  the  marriage  of  Prince 
Edward  with  the  other. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Edward,  far  from  being  together  with  that  of 
Clarence  a  part  of  that  arrangement  by  which  the  duke  and  Warwick 
became  Lancastrians,  was  rather  the  cause  which  estranged  Clarence 
from  that  party,  with  which  his  own  marriage  had,  through  Warwick, 
connected  him.  There  was  now  a  new  participator  in  the  great 
inheritance  of  the  Nevills.  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  trace  with 
certainty  the  causes  of  personal  dissatisfaction,  but  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  estrangement  between  Edward  and  the  man 
to  whom  he  owed  so  much,  arose  out  of  the  king's  impatience,  fomented 
by  the  queen's  relatives,  of  the  power  and  influence  of  Warwick, 

•  In  1448.  f6  H«n.  VI.,  BaDk«.  iii.  689.  t  See  part  u.  of  the  plaj. 

I  Hoi.,  281 ;  W.  WyM.,  495-498  ;  LeUnd,  ii.  499.  Tbe  story  is  not  very  clesr.' 

§  £dmund  Beaufort;  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  was  ever  styled  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Kicolas.  ii.  599. 

I  Jwar  Tudor,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  Humphrey,  Lord  Stafford,  of  Southwick,  after- 
wards  Bail  of  Devoii. 
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aod  Warwick's  jealousy  of  the  increasing  favour  of  those  relatives,* 
It  IS  impossible  to  fix  a  date  to  the  rupture.  The  great  seal  was 
taken  from  Archbishop  Nevili  in  June,  1467 ,t  which  may  be  deemed 
either  a  symptom  or  a  cause  of  enmity.  In  I4689  it  is  supposed  that 
there  was  a  political  difference  between  the  king  and  his  late  favourite; 
the  king  being  desirous  of  allying  himself  with  the  Duke  of  Bur^ndy, 
whose  son  about  this  time  married  his  sister  Margaret,  and  Warwick  se- 
conding the  views  of  Louis  XI.  to  whom  he  had  lately  been  sent  upon  a 
special  mission,  and  whose  ambassadors  now  accompanied  him  to  Eng- 
land with  a  view  of  preventing  their  alliance  with  Burgundy.  Whatever 
discontents  existed  were  apparently  assuaged  in  January,  1468,  when 
Archbishop  Nevili  and  Lord  Rivers  met  for  that  purpose,  and  Warwick 
openly  escorted  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy  to  the  court.  J 

By  this  time  Clarence  had  unit^  himself  with  Warwick,  probably 
from  sharing  with  him  the  jealousy  of  the  Widvilles,  and  discontented 
at  his  brother's  opposition  to  his  marriage  with  Isabel  Nevili.  This 
marriage  took  place  in  July,  1469.  An  insurrection  soon  broke 
out  in  the  north,  in  the  course  of  which  the  father  and  the  brother 
of  the  (jueen  were  put  to  death.  The  Nevills  were  suspected,  how 
justly,  it  is  really  impossible  to  pronounce,  of  encouraging  this 
outbreak.  After  a  summons,  in  which  Edward's  suspicions  were  pretty 
plainly  insinuated,  Warwick  and  Clarence  joined  the  king  in  England, 
and  treated  him  as  a  prisoner.  But  all  this  was  previous  to  the  espousal 
of  Henry's  cause  by  Warwick  and  to  the  renewal  of  the  war  between 
York  and  Lancaster.  For  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  Edward  was  a 
captive,  Warwick  marched  against  and  defeated  a  body  of  Lancastrians, 
who  raised  the  standard  of  Henry  on  the  Scottish  borders.^  Soon  after 
this  Edward  was  set  free ;  with  the  consent,  as  some  suppose,  of  Warwick 
himself,  who  obtained  from  him  the  office  of  Justiciary  of  South  Wales.|| 
Others  say,  that  the  Archbishop  let  him  escape. 

After  this  the  two  confederates  were  ostensibly  reconciled  to  the  king, 
and  obtained  a  pardon  for  all  offences  committed.  The  king  even  visited 
the  Archbishop  of  York  at  his  country-seat,  but  suddenly  left  the  place 
on  an  information  of  intended  treachery.  Whether  this  was  true  or  false, 
tlie  quarrel  now  became  mortal.  An  insurrection  broke  out  in  Lincoln- 
shire, encouraged,  as  it  is  said,  by  Clarence  and  Warwick;  it  was  de- 
feated ;  they  were  summoned  by  the  king  in  March,  1470,  to  come  in 
and  vindicate  themselves,  if  possible.  Not  obeying  this  call,  they  were 
declared  traitors,1F  but  escaped  to  France.  And  then  it  was  that  War- 
wick was  reconciled  to  Margaret,**  and  espoused  the  cause  of  the  house 
of  Lancaster.  But  this  reconciliation  was  not  effected  easily,  as  Shak- 
speare  has  it.  Many  days  elapsed  before  Warwick's  excuses  and  Louis's 
persuasions  brought  the  high-spirited  Queen  to  agree  to  the  connexion. 

Clarence  and  the  Earl  landed  in  Devonshire,  and  marched  northward 
in  pursuit  of  Edward,  who  receiving  information  of  their  approach  while 
he  lay  at  Doncaster,  fled  precipitately  to  Flanders.  The  new  confe- 
derates then  proceeded  to  London,  and  released  King  Henry  from  the 
Tower.  A  parliament  was  held, ft  and  now  again  Edward  became  the 
usurper,  and  the  Yorkists  were  subjected  to  attainder. 

•  Croyl.  Conr.,  542  ;  W.  Wjrc.,  505  307.  t  Lingord,  188. 

X  lb..  189 ;  W.  Wjrc,  510.        $  lb.,  195.         |1  Rymer,  xi.         t  Roll*,  vi.  f SS. 

**  July  or  August,  1470.    £Uii,  Secoud  Seriei,  i.  I3f . 

tt  Westna.,  «6  Nor.  1470.    Rol\»,  vi.  191. 
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Edward  rallied,  being  secretly  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Bui^uudy, 
in  Yorkshire, — at  the  very  place,  Ravenspear,  it  is  said,  where  the  feat 
of  the  Lancastrian  kings  had  disembarked ;  and  like  him,  Edward  at 
first  disclaimed — Uiough  he  could  scarcely  expect  to  be  believed — ^his 
pretensions  to  the  crown  ;  vowing  that  he  sought  only  his  paternal  in- 
heritance as  Duke  of  York;  It  is  even  said,  he  raised  the  cry  of '  Long 
live  King  Henry ^^  and  wore  in  his  own  cap  the  ostrich  feather  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales.^  Some  historians  affirm,  with  doubtful  accuracy, 
that  the  municipal  authorities  of  York,  required  him  to  abjure  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  crown,  on  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. f 

Clarence  continued  with  his  father-in-law  but  for  a  short  time  after 
his  open  declaration  in  favour  of  Henry.  He  was,  however,  a  pro- 
fessed Lancastrian  long  enough  to  be  declared  by  parliament  heir  to 
the  crown  after  Henry  and  his  son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brother.!  Nevertheless,  he  transferred  to  the  side  of  his  brother  the 
forces  which  he  had  raised  in  the  cause  of  his  rival,  and  once  more  as- 
sumed the  badge  of  York.§ 

I  have  thought  it  right  to  give  this  sketch  of  the  history,  upon  a  very 
general  notion  of  which  the  play  is  founded  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the 
histories  are  not  much  more  precise  than  the  drama ;  and  it  is  not  pos- 
sible in  every  case  to  compare  the  two. 

Returning  to  the  play,  we  find  the  Lancastrian  force  in  Warwickshire* 
under  Warwick  and  Oxford,  with  their  French  auxiliaries.  These  are 
joined  byOiarence  and  Somerset,  when  the  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Warwick  is  agreed  upon.  Edward's  camp  is  in  the  neighbourhood, 
very  111  guarded ;  he  is  surprised  and  taken  prisoner.  Being  placed  in 
the  custody  of  Archbishop  Nevill,  at  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire,  he  is 
liberated  while  hunting  by  Gloucester,  with  Sir  John  Stanley  and 
others.  These  improbable  events,  excepting  always  as  to  Gloucester, 
who  is  improperly  brought  into  every  occurrence,  are  taken  from  Holin- 
shed.ll  Some  historians  disbelieve  them,  but  Lingard,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  one  contemporary*  and  an  ambiguous  record, IF  gives  credence  to 
the  statement  of  the  captivity  of  Edward.  The  error  of  the  dramatist 
consists  in  placing  the  event  after  the  junction  between  Margaret  and 
Warwick.  There  is  no  authority  for  the  mode  of  escape,  which,  on  the 
contrary,  is  said  to  have  occurred  with  the  consent  of  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. There  is,  in  this  whole  transaction,  a  mystery  which  I  cannot 
solve. 

When  released,  Edward  did  not,  as  in  the  play,  fiy  to  Lynn  and  thence 
to  Flanders ;  that  flight  was  in  1470.  There  is  another  anachronism  in 
Warwick's  announcement  of  his  intention  to  '<  fight  with  Pembroke 
and  his  followers ;"  their  defeat  at  Edgecote  had  already  occurred.** 

*  Lingard,  207  ;  Leland,  503. 

t  The  "  Restoretion"  says  (p.  5)  nothing  of  this  oath,  nor  does  Leland's  MS.  It 
b  from  Pol.  Verg.  Fabjan  says,  660,  that  he  professed  only  to  cJaioi  his  dakedom,and 
ctnfirmed  it  with  an  oath,  Bruce  says  traly,  that  he  Im  poor  authority.  Comines  says, 
liv.  3,  ch.  7,  in  Fetttot,  IS,  p.  46»  that  Edvrsrd  on  landing,  went  straight  to  London. 

X  Rolls,  yi.  194. 

$  "  It  is  told  me  by  the  under-sheriff,  that  the  lord  of  Clarence^  is  gone  to  his  bro* 
ther,  late  king,  insomuch  that  his  men  bare  the  gorget  on  their  breasts,  and  ikt  rote 
orer  it.*'  Fenn,  ii.  62 ;  Lingard  (t07)  says,  ue  white  rose,  I  know  not  on  what  an* 
thority. 

II  P.  «9S. 

1  Rolls,  yi.  193,  where  Edward,  in  enumerating  Clarence's  offences,  ssys,  that  he  pat 
him  in  rtrttit  wvrtU  **  Cont  Groyl.,  651 }  Rolls,  vi.  f  «3. 
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We  have  now*  Warwick  and  Clarence  in  the  tower  with  King 
Henry,  whom  they  once  more  acknowledge  as  king,  and  who  appoints 
Warwick  and  Clarence  joint  protectors.f    Then  says  Henry, 

^  Let  me  entreaty  for  I  command  no  more. 
That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  my  son  Edward, 
Be  sent  for,  to  return  from  Frsnce  with  speed ; 
For  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtlul  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclipsed*" 

In  February,  1671,  the  Grand  Prior  of  St.  John's  of  Jerusalem  was 
furnished  with  money  for  the  conveyance  of  the  queen  and  prince.^ 

The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  also  present,  having  with  him  the  young 
Earl  of  Richmond,  whom  Henry  thus  addresses : 

**  Come  hither,  England's  hope !   If  secret  powers 

(laving  Mt  hand  upon  hit  head) 
Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts. 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  countr^  bUss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty ; 
His  head  by  nature  framed  to  wear  a  crown ; 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre ;  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  re^  throne. 
Make  most  of  him,  my  lords  ;  for  this  is  he 
Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me," 

In  Holinshed,§  it  is  by  his  uncle.  Lord  Pembroke,  that  Richmond  is 
introduced.     The  king's  speech  is  tlius : 

"  Lo,  surely  this  is  he,  to  whom  both  we  and  our  adversaries,  leaving  the  pos- 
session of  all  things,  shall  hereafter  give  room  and  place.** 

This  boy,  we  all  know,  was  afterwards  Henry  VII.,  grandfather  to 
Queen  Elizabeth.|| 

In  this  scene,  it  is  repeated  that  Edward,  after  his  escape  from  Mid- 
dleham,  had  gone  over  to  Burgundy ;  but  in  the  next,V  he  appears 
before  York,  into  which  city  he  is  admitted  upon  his  bare  assertion  that 
he  disclaimed  the  crown.  He  fled  to  Flanders;**  and  now  instantly 
falsifies  his  declaration,  and  calls  himself  king,  at  the  instigation  of  a 
Sir  James  Montgomery  (who  refuses  otherwise  to  join  him),  Gloucester, 
and  his  other  friends. 

I  apprehend  that  this  is  the  first  scene  in  which  Gloucester,  who 
even  now  was  only  nineteen  years  old,  ought  to  have  been  mentioned. 
Until  now,  he  was  a  boy,  at  the  court  of  Burgundy. 

We  have  now  once  more  Henry  as  kin^,  surrounded  by  Warwick  and 
other  nobles,  including  Montagu,  who,  smce  Edward  had  expressed  ap- 

*  Aet  IT.,  le.  8. 

t  HoU  500.    I  beliere  that  Warwick  waa  alone  in  tbis  commiaaion.    Sea  Reatora- 
tion,  p.  8. 
t  Hvfliar.  zi.,  693.  j  P.  50S. 

II  He  waa  Earl  of  Riehmond  from  bia  fathc 


I  He  waa  Earl  of  Riehmond  from  bia  father»  Edmand,  aon  of  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catherine,  the  widow  of  Henry  V.  Edmand  waa  ao  created  by  bis  half-brother, 
Henry  VI.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  lint  Duke  of  Somerael.  The 
Someraet  introduced  into  thia  acene  ia  he  of  whom  I  apoke  in  p.  68. 

f  Act  ir.,  ao.  7. 

**  Cont.  CroyL,  554.  Lingard  aaya  (904)  that  he  fled  upon  receiving  information, 
while  he  lay  at  Doocaater,  that  Warwick  waa  approaching,  and  that  6000  men,  who  had 
hithwrto  worn  the  vhiU  reset  had,  at  the  inatigation  of  Montagu,  thrown  away  that 
device,  and,  toaaing  their  bonneta  in  the  air,  cried,  God  bins  King  Hetiry.  He  refera  to 
Croyl.  Cont.,  Cominea,  Hearne'a  Fragment,  Slow,  and  Hall.  I  cannot  find  the  whUs 
rose  ia  any  one  of  Uie  passages  to  which  he  refera. 
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prehensions  of  his  fidelity,  had  in  fact  been  playing  rather  fast  and 
loose.*     Warwick  thus  appropriately  assigns  the  parts  : 

•*  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
These  will  I  muster  up  ; — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shall  stir  up,  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee ; 
Thou,  brother  Montagu,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  commandest ; — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wond'rous  well  beloved 
In  Oxfordshire,  slialt  muster  up  thy  friends.'f 

Warwick,  and  all  but  Exeter,  now  leave  Henry  with  Exeter  alone,  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  Warwickshire. 

The  meek  Henry  now  enumerates  his  own  claims  upon  his  people,  as 
giving  him  a  probability  of  success : 

**  I1iat*s  not  my  fear,  mj  meed  has  done  me  fame  : 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mme  ears  to  their  demands. 
Nor  posted  on  their  suits  with  slow  delays ; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds. 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs. 
My  mercy  dried  their  water-flowing  tears; 
I  nave  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppress'd  them  with  great  subsidies. 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  tho'  they  much  err'd. 
Then  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 
No,  Exeter !  these  graces  challenge  grace ; 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb, 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him." 

How  far  the  mildness  of  Henry's  character  affected  his  government, 
or  whether  justice  was  promptly  administered,  I  know  not;  there  was 
certainly  no  extraordinary  grant  of  subsidies  in  his  reign ;  but  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war  and  his  household  occasioned  great  embarrassment  in 
his  finances. 

He  is  cut  short  in  this  soliloquy  by  his  rival,  who  enters  with  troops, 
seizes  Henry,  and  sends  him  to  the  Tower.  And  the  Yorkists,  too,  pro- 
ceed to  Coventry,  to  meet  Warwick. 

But,  in  truth,  the  gathering  of  the  two  parties  in  that  part  of  England 
had  taken  place  without  a  meeting  in  the  field,  before  Edward  came  to 
London. t  Into  that  city  the  Yorkist  king  was  admitted  by  the  influence 
of  Archbishop  Nevill,  who  deserted  the  cause  which  his  brother  had 
espoused,  and  then  it  was  Henry  was  again  made  prisoner  ;  though  not 
in  the  first  instance  incarcerated,  for  Edward  took  him  about  with  his 
army. 

In  the  fifth  act  we  have  all  parlies  assembled  near  Coventry ;  the 
Lancastrians  being  in  possession  of  the  city ;  and  Edward  soon  appear- 

*  See  ReiKtoratiob,  p.  5.  7,  19  ;  and  Leiand,  503. 

t  I  do  not  know  why  tbe  eastern  counties  and  Kent  are  aasifrned  to  Clarence.  Tbe 
Beauciiamps  and  Nevilla  possessed  Warwick  Castle,  as  tbe  Grevtlles,  who  are  de- 
icended  from  tbem,  now  do.  Tbe  Montagus  have.  |iossessions  in  Nortbamptonsliire, 
and  it  is  possible  that  tbe  marquis  bad  some  connexion  with  that  }>ro|>erty.  Tlio  De 
Veres  were  Earls  of  Oiford  at  tbe  time  tbe  title  necessarily  implied  a  oonnezion  with 
tbe  county. 

I  Lingard,  207,  from  Leiand,  ii.  508 ;  and  see  Restoration,  p.  16. 
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log  before  it.  Warwick  is  soon  joined  by  Montagu,  Oxford,  and 
Somerset;  but  Clarence  discards  his  red  rose.  One  of  those  iro* 
possible  dialogues  occurs  which  are,  perhaps,  unavoidable  in  dramatising 
history  according  to  Shakspeare's  plan ;  in  the  course  of  which  Glou- 
cester tells  Warwick, 

**  You  left  poor  Harry  at  the  bishop's  palace, 
And  ten  to  one  youll  meet  him  at  the  Tower.*' 

This  is  wrong :  Henry  was  now  at  large,  and  in  possession  of  the 
gOTemment ;  but  had  this  scene  been  put  before  that  which  precedes  it, 
the  history  (with  this  exception)  would  have  been  tolerably  accurate. 

While  Warwick  held  Coventry,  a  parley  took  place  between  Clarence 
and  his  brother's  party,  which  ended  in  his  leaving  Warwick  ;  and  it  is 
at  least  doubtful  whether  he  ever  sincerely  connected  himself  with  the 
present  views  of  his  father-in-law,  in  favour  of  the  house  of  Lancaster.* 

It  is  very  reasonable  to  express  his  defection  from  the  Lancastrian 
side,  on  the  stage,  by  the  action  of  throwing  away  the  red  rose,  I  can 
hardly  believe  otherwise  than  that  the  inveterate  tradition  which  as- 
signed that  badge  to  the  one  side,  and  a  white  rose  to  the  other,  is 
founded  on  truth.  Yet  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  as  I  could  discover  no 
foundation  for  the  dispute  in  the  Temple  garden.f  which  in  Shakspeare 
is  the  origin  of  the  roses,  so  neither  can  1  find  any  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  roses  themselves,  as  an  especial  and  popular  symbol.  So  far  as 
I  can  ascertain,  Polydore  Vergil^  is  the  earliest  and  the  only  chronicler 
who  mentions  the  two  roses,  and  his  notice  is,  that  they  were  adopted 
by  the  respective  partisans  of  Edward  I.  and  his  brother  Edmund 
Crouchback,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  maternal  ancestor  of  the  Henries. 
However  this  may  be,  I  am  assured  by  the  best-informed  antiquaries  and 
heralds,§  that  the  two  roses,  with  the  colours  assigned  to  them  by 
Shakspeare,  were  borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  rival  factions,  among 
their  heraldic  devices;  and  it  Is  certain  that  the  Tudor  kings 
bore  the  red  and  white  roses  conjoined.  But  the  kings  of  both  houses 
had  other  devices,  some  of  which,  we  have  seen,  are  specially  named  by 
writers  who  are  silent  about  the  roses.  A  passage  already  quoted,  which 
mentions  the  rose  as  the  Yorkist  symbol,  is  all  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find  in  contemporary  writings  concerning  that  flower — nothing 
of  any  distinction  of  colour — nothing  to  show  that  the  rose  was  borne 
except  fit  heraldry. 

We  have  now||  the  battle  of  Barnet,1F  in  which  the  Nevills,  Warwick 
and  Montagu,  were  both  slain  Queen  Margaret  landed  on  the  same 
day,  as  the  play  correctly  relates,  and  Somerset  and  Oxford,  escaping 
from  Barnet,  joined  her  before  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,**  in  which,  as 
the  play  also  tells  us  correctly,  the  queen  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner,  with  Oxford  and  Somerset,! t  who  were  afterwards  beheaded. 

*  8ee  Restoration,  p.  9.  t  See  No.  ccxv.,  p.  388.  1 1**  SSO. 

$  This  is  the  groerai  reiult  of  personal  iiiformation.  referriDg  to  Excerpts  Hi»torioa, 
p.  160  ;  Arcbicologis  xxi.  14.  lUtro*.  Rer.,  Sd  ser.,  ii.  50^  ;  Cole.  Top.,  iii.  55,  and 
other  works.  This  information  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  siory  of  the  temple  gardens. 

I  Act  T.,  ae.  3. 

t  April  14,  1471.  Restoration,  l*) ;  Hoi.,  313  ;  Con!.' Croyl.,  555  ;  Leland,  504, 
where  it  is  said  that  Montagu  had  '*  privily  agreed  with  King  Edward,  and  bad  goiten 
o»  his  livery :  one  of  (he  J^rl  of  Warwick's  seriranis  spying  ihia,  fell  upon  him  and 
killed  him."  It  is  also  said  that  Warwick's  men  mistook  the  $lar  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford 
for  the  sun  of  King  Edward,  and  fired  upon  Oxford's  men,  who  thereupon  cried  treawn 
aad  fled.  ••  May  3, 1471.  tt  Reat.,  «8  ;  Hoi.,  318. 
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**  K.  Edw.  Awaj  with  Oxford  to  Hamm^  eaitle  straight ; 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head  V* 
And  they  were  treated  accordingly. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  of  the  incidents  which  enters  into  the  con- 
troversy raised  in  Horace  Walpole's  "  Historic  Doubts/' — the  manner 
of  the  death  of  Prince  Edward. 

To  this  young  prince,  Shakspeare  ascribes  a  manly  spirit,  worthy  of 
his  mother,  whose  encouraging  exhortations  he  thus  seconds  : 
"  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  beard  her  speak  these  words. 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity, 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
I  speak  not  this  as  worthy  any  here : 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  arearfulman, 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes ; 
Lest,  in  our  need,  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
If  any  such  be  here,  (as  God  forbid !) 
Let  him  depart,  before  we  need  his  help.* 
That  Edward  inherited  the  boldness  of  Margaret,  rather  than  the 
meekness  of  Henry,  we  may  fairly  infer  from  his  accompanying  her  in 
her  dangers ;  but  we  have  no  contemporary  authority.  After  the  battle, 
Edward  asks, 

''  JT.  Edw,  Is  proclamation  made,  that  who  finds  Edward 
Shall  have  a  large  reward,  and  he  hit  life  ? 
Gkm,  It  is :  and  lo,  where  youthful  Edward  comes ! 

Enter  foldiers,  with  Priuoe  Edward. 
K.  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant,  let  us  hear  him  speak, 
Wliat  I   can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  1 
Edward,  what  satbfaction  canst  thou  make. 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turned  me  to  ? 

Prince,  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitious  York ! 
Suppose  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth ; 
Resign  thy  chair ;  and  where  I  stand,  kneel  thou. 
Whilst  I  propose  the  sel&ame  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 
Q.  Mars,  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  inclin'd ! 
Glou,  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticoat. 
And  ne^er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  iBsop  fable  in  a  winter's  night. 
His  currish  riddles  suit  not  with  this  place. 
Glou,  By  heaven !  but  Til  plague  thee  for  that  word. 
Q.  MarsL.  Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  men, 
Glou,  SOX  God*s  sake,  take  awav  this  captive  scold. 
Prince,  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  crook-back  rather. 
jr.  Edw,  Peace,  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  your  tongue. 
Clar,  Untutored  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 
Prince,  I  know  my  duty — you  are  all  undutiful : 
Lascivious  Edward, — and  thou,  peijur'd  George, — 
And  thou,  misshapen  Dick, — I  tell  you  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are  I — 
And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and  mine. 
K,  Edw,  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer  here.     [Siabi  km. 
Glou,  SprawFst  thou  ?  Take  that  to  end  thy  agony     [Stahi  km* 
Clar,  And  there's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury.  [Siah*  him* 

Holinshed*8  account  is  this : 

"  Afler  the  field  was  ended,  proclamation  was  made,  that  whosoever  could 
bring  forth  Prince  Edward  alive  or  dead,  should  have  an  annuity  of  a  hundred 
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poundB  during  hii  life,  and  the  prince*a  life  to  be  saved.  Sir  Richard  C  rofb 
nothing  mistrusting  the  king's  promise,  brought  forth  his  prisoner.  Prince 
Edwara  being  a  mir  and  well-proportioned  young  gentleman,  whom  when 
King  Edward  had  well  advised,  he  demanded  of  him,  how  he  durst  so  pre^ 
sumptuously  enter  into  his  kingdom  with  banner  displayed  ?  Whereunto  the 
prince  boldly  answered,  saying,  *  To  recover  my  father's  kingdom  and  heritage, 
from  his  &ther  and  grandfather  to  him,  and  from  him  after  him  to  me,  lineally 
descended.'  At  which  words  King  Edward  said  nothing,  but  with  his  hand 
thrust  him  from  him,  or  (as  some  say)  struck  him  with  his  gauntlet ;  when,  in- 
continently, George^  Duke  of  Clarence,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Thomas 
Grey,  Marquis  Dorset,  and  William,  Lord  Hastings,  that  stood  by,  suddenly 
murthered,  for  the  which  cruel  act,  the  most  part  in  their  latter  days  drank  of 
the  like  cup,  by  the  righteous  judgment  and  due  punishment  of  God."* 

Shakspeare  thus  follows  HoUnshed^  adding,  however,  the  taunts  of  young 
Edward  at  the  perjury  of  Clarence,  and  the  deformity  of  Gloucester. 

Holinshed  copied  Hall,t  but  Hall  greatly  improved  upon  his  prede* 
cessor  Fabyan. 

"  In  which  battle  she  (Margaret)  was  taken,  and  Sir  Edward,  her  son,  and 
so  brought  before  the  king.  But  afler  the  king  had  questioned  with  her 
Edward,  and  he  had  heard  him  contrary  to  his  pleasure,  he  tnen  struck  him  with 
his  gauntlet  upon  the  fiure^  after  which  stroke  so  by  him  received,  he  was  by  the 
kin^s  servants  incontinently  slain  upon  the  fourth  day  of  the  month  of  May."]: 

Fabyan  is  thus  the  earliest  authority  for  the  blow  given  by  the  king, 
(which  Hall  mentions  doubtfully),  and  for  the  murder  in  the  king's 
presence ;  Hall  is  the  first  who  names  the  king's  brothers  as  concerned 
in  the  deed.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  king  is  the  only  killer  ;  the 
itabs  of  Clarence  and  Gloucester  were  added  by  Shakspeare. 

But  Fabyan  himself  is  not  warranted  by  contemporaries.  The  conti- 
nuation of  Croyland  only  mentions  the  death  of  Prince  Edward,  while 
thcU  of  the  otherSy  as  occurring  either  in  the  field  or  afterwards. 

**  At  last  King  Edward  gained  a  signal  victory,  there  being  slain  on  the  part 
of  the  queen,  as  well  in  the  field  as  afterwards  by  the  revengeful  hands  of 
certain  pexsons.  Prince  Edward  himself,  the  only  son  of  King  Heniy,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Devon,  and  other  lords."$ 

One  word  here  apparently  points  at  something  like  assassination; 
otherwise  the  contemporary  Yorkist  Chronicle,  recently  publishedlT 
agrees  with  Croyland. 

"  In  the  vrinning  of  the  field,  such  as  abode  hand-strokes  were  slain  incon- 
tment  Edward,  called  prince,  was  taken,  fleeing  to  the  townwards,  and  slain 
in  the  field.  'There  were  also  slain,  Thomas,  called  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,** 
John  of  Somerset,  called  Marquess  Dorset,  Lord  Wenloke,  with  many  others 
in  great  number." 

The  English  Chronicle  in  Leland  says, 

•"  There  was  slain.  Prince  Edward,  crying  on  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  hit  bro- 
iherHnrlaw^fir  help.'-ff 

It  is  quite  clear,  that  there  is  nothing  like  evidence  either  of  Prince 

*  Hoi.,  320.  t  P.  301.  t  P.  662.    Stow  followi  Fabyan,  p.  424. 

$  '*  Tandem  potitoa  est  Rez  Edvardus  praM:lar&  victoriti,  interfectis  de  parte  regioe, 
taa  in  campo,  tarn  portia,  ultritibui  quoraadom  manibas,  ipso  principe  Edvardo  uni- 
genito  regis  Henrici,  dieto  dooe  Someactie,  Comiie  Devonias,  ac  aliis  dominis  omoibus 
aiogiilis  memoratia."-— p.  556.  Even  Walpole  has  not  observed  that  these  words  were 
aot  spplied  to  the  prinee  alone.  Lingard  (p.  211)  seea  no  reason  to  discredit  Stow's  nar^ 
ntire,  that  is,  Fabyan's,  but  he  introdnces  ihe  king's  brothers,  who  are  not  mentiooed 
hi  this  narrative,  into  his  tent,  with  a  rather  unfoir  perhapt*  Comines  says,  ihat  Edward 
was  IdQed  in  the  field,  p.  50. 

••  JAn  Comtenay,  I  think ;  brother  to  him  who  was  beheaded  at  Towton. 
tt  Uand,  506. 
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Edward's  smart  reply  to  the  king,  or  of  his  assassination  by  any  body  ; 
and  that  there  is  not  even  the  report  of  one  who  lived  near  to  the 
time,  of  the  participation  of  either  of  the  king's  brothers  in  the  assassi- 
nation, if  it  occurred.  There  is  little  in  reason  for  believing  any  part  of 
the  story,  though  there  is  not — as  there  seldom  can  be — any  proof  of 
the  negative. 

I  have  already  noticed  the  anachronisms  of  Shakspeare,  dependant 
upon  the  ages  of  his  heroes.  His  Richard  calls  the  prince  scorofully, 
brat;  the  prince  was  just  one  year  younger  than  Gloucester;  the  one 
was  then  about  nineteen,  and  the  other  eighteen  years  of  age. 

The  presence  of  Margaret,  at  her  son*s  exammation  and  death,  are 
dramatic  incidents ;  as  in  Gloucester's  attempt  to  murder  her.  She  was 
taken,  kept  prisoner  for  five  years,  and  then  ransomed  by  Louis  IX.* 

We  have  now  Richard's  crime  the  second, — the  murder  of  King 
Henry  in  the  Tower.  The  address  of  the  unhappy  king  to  Gloucester, 
which  is  but  slightly  altered  from  the  old  play,  exhibits,  I  think,  evident 
traces  of  Shakspeare's  hand  : — 

''  Hadst  thou  been  kill'd  when  first  thou  didst  presume^ 

Thou  hadst  not  lived  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 

And  thus  I  prophecy  that  many  a  tliousand. 

Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear. 

And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow's. 

And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye. 

Men  for  tlieir  sons,  wives  for  their  husbands'  fate, 

And  orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death. 

Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 

The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign  ; 

The  uightrcrow  cried,  boding  luckless  time; 

Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempests  shook  down  trees ; 

The  raven  rook'd  her  on  tlie  chimnev's  top. 

And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discord  sung. 

Tliy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mothers  pain. 

And  yet  brought  forth  leas  than  a  mothers  hope : 

To  wit,  an  indigest  deformed  lump, 

Not  like  the  fniit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 

Teetli  liadst  thou  in  thy  head  when  thou  wast  bom, 

To  signify  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world.** 
And  so  does  Gloucester's  soliloquy,  in  which  he  traces  the  deformity 
of  his  mind  to  that  of  his  body  : — 

**  Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shap'd  my  body  so, 

Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

I  have  no  brothe]>^I  am  like  no  brother  ; 

And  this  word  love  which  grey-beards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  them  like  one  another, 

A  nd  not  in  me, — I  am  myself  alone !" 
As  to  this  murder,  Shakspeare  is  justified  by  Holinshed,  who,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  what  we  have  just  heard,  makes  Richard  a  very  zealous 
brother,  willing  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  blood,  for  his  brother's  sake : — 

"  Poor  king.Henr^  the  Sixth,  a  little  before  deprived  (as  we  have  heard),  of 
his  realm  and  imperial  crown,  was  now  in  the  Tower,  despoiled  of  his  life  by 
Richard,  Dukeof  Gloucester,  (as  the  constant  fiime  ran,)  who  (to  the  intent 
that  his  brother  Edward  might  reign  in  more  surety)  murdered  the  King  and 
Henry  with  a  dagger.** f 

Going  back  to  Fabyan,  we  find,  that  upon  Ascension  eve  the  corpse 
of  Henry  VL  was  exposed  to  public  view  in  London : 

*  lingard,  tl4.     t  Hoi.,  324,  from  Hall,  who  copies  from  Polydoro  Vergil,  p.  531. 
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''Of  the  death  of  this  prince,  divers  tales  were  told,  but  the  most  common 
fame  went,  that  he  was  sticked  with  a  dagger  by  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester."* 

The  Croyland  Continuation  is  very  mysterious  :^ 

**  I  forbear  to  say  that  at  tliis  time,  the  body  of  Henry  the  Sixth  was  found 
lifeless  in  the  Tower  of  London.  May  God  forgive^  and  afford  tmejbr  repenU 
once  to  Mm,  whoever  he  may  be,  who  dared  to  lay  sacrilegious  hands  upon  the 
amomied  of  the  Lord  I  Hence  the  doer  may  obtain  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  the 
snfferer  of  a  glorious  martyr.'f 

The  Yorkist  manuscript  after  mentions  the  death  of  the  prince,  and 
the  total  discomfiture  of  the  Lancastrians : — 

**  The  calamity  of  all  which  came  to  the  knowledge  of  tlie  said  Henry,  late 
called  kine,  being  then  in  the  Tower  of  London ;  not  having,  afore  this,  know- 
ledge of  the  said  matters,  he  took  it  to  so  great  despite,  ire,  and  indignation, 
that  of  pure  displeasure  and  melancholy,  he  died  the  3drd  day  of  the  month  of 
May.Tt 

The  Leland  Chronicler  goes  nearer  to  the  point  :— 

"  A  none  after  came  Ring  Edward  to  London,  with  three  thousand  men. 
And  the  same  night,  being  the  2 1st  day  of  May,  and  Tuesday,  at  night,  be- 
twixt eleven  and  twelve  of  the  clock,  was  King  Henry,  being  prisoner  in  the 
Tower,  put  to  death ;  the  Duke  ofOlottcester  and  divers  others  being  there  thai 
nighir§ 

This  passage  contains  the  only  approach  to  credence  of  a  fact,  but 
the  evidence  is  very  weak,  and  the  fact  affords  no  proof  of  the  murder. 
1  quite  agree  with  Walpole  as  to  the  improbability  of  Richard's  becom- 
ing the  murderer  of  the  captive  and  childless  king.  On  the  other  hand, 
h  18  sufficiently  clear*  that,  from  the  very  first,  it  was  suspected  that 
Henry  was  mardered,  and  that  the  perpetrator  was  in  station  so  high  as 
to  be  called  a  tyrant^  and  that  a  rumour  was  prevalent  at  an  early 
period,  but  perhaps  not  until  after  Richard's  death,  that  Gloucester 
was  the  murderer. 

The  closing  scenCi  in  which  the  king,  queen,  and  royal  brothers, 
with  the  infant  prince,  appear  in  domestic  harmony  (dissimulated,  of 
course,  on  the  part  of  Richard),  is  necessarily  the  poet's.  On  this 
occasion,  Edward  recapitulates  the  foemen  who  have  been  destroyed  in 
the  war : — 

**  Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  ||  threefold  renown'd 
For  hardy  and  undoubted  champions ; 
Two  Clifford's,!  as  the  father  and  the  son ; 
And  two  Northumberlands  ;**  two  braver  men 

•  P.  66^.  t  P.  556.  t  P.  38, 47. 

I  Leland,  ii.  507.  I  have  nacMsarily  gone  over  the  same  groand  with  others,  and 
my  quotationa  are  nearly  the  same  aa  thoaa  of  Mr.  Bruce,  tba  editor  of  the  Camden 
mJS,  I  aobjoin  bia  note.  "  The  contradiction  between  the  data  of  the  expoaition  of 
the  corpse,  aa  related  by  the  Leland  Chronicler,  who  ia  a  very  good  au'.hority»  and  by 
Tabyan,  who  ia  generally  pretty  accurate  respecting  matters  which  took  place  in  I^n- 
doo,  end  the  date  of  the  death  aa  given  by  the  author,  now  published,  if  considered 
with  referenee  to  the  poaition  of  the  various  peraons  interested  in  Henry's  death  on 
tkNw  day8,aDd  the  cireumatancee  of  hia  bnrriad  iotarmeot,  will  be  found,  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  credit  of  our  aatbor*a  version,  of  what  was  in  all  probability  an  infa- 
aoua  marder."*-p.  47. 

1  Edmund,  dain  at  St.  Alban's;  Henry,  beheaded  at  Hexham ;  Edmund,  beheaded  at 
Tewksbury.  %  Thomas,  killed  at  St.  Alban's ;  John,  killed  at  Towtoo. 

**  Uemy  (eon  of  HeCspnr),  slam  at  St.  Albaa's ;  another  Henry,  at  Towton. 
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Ne^er  Bpun^d  their  coursers  at  the  trumpet^s  sound  s 
With  them  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  and  Montagu, 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion, 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd." 

Dr.  Johnson,  who  ascribes  all  the  three  plays  to  Shakspeare,  says  of 
hem— 

**  These  plays,  considered  without  regard  to  characters  and  incidents,  merely 
as  narrations  in  verse,  are  more  hapoily  conceived,  and  more  accurately 
finished,  than  those  of  Ring  John,  Ridiard  IT.,  or  the  tragic  scenes  of  King 
Henry  IV.  and  V.  .  .  Of  these  three  plays,  I  think  the  second  the  best.  The 
truth  is,  that  they  have  not  sufficient  variety  of  action,  for  tlie  incidents  are  too 
often  of  the  same  kind ;  yet  many  of  the  characters  are  well  discriminated. 
King  Henry  and  his  queen,  King  Edward,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  are  very  strongly  and  distinctly  painted." 

I  do  not  agree  with  Johnson  in  ascribing  to  these  pieces  any  one 
point  of  superiority  over  the  former  historical  plays.  On  the  contrary, 
the  second,  though,  as  he  says,  the  best  of  the  three,  is  inferior,  in  my 
opinion,  in  good  scenes  and  speeches,  to  the  second  part  of  Henry  IV., 
which  is  the  least  admirable  of  those  other  plays.  Comparisons,  how* 
ever,  of  works,  are  as  difficult  as  Uiey  are  odious  as  to  persons. 

The  character  of  Henry  VI.  is  correctly  and  consistently  drawn. 
Malcolm  Laing  wrongs  this  prince,  when  he  says  that  it  was  *'  because 
he  was  a  fool,  that  he  was  reputed  a  saint."  *  He  was  certainly  defi'* 
cient  in  the  energy  that  was  required  in  the  holder  of  a  disputed  throne, 
and  was  more  calculated  for  a  private  life  or  for  a  cloister,  than  for  a 
palace.  Such  is  he  described  by  contemporaries,!  and  such  has  Sfaak« 
speave  well  painted  him.  Even  the  exception  which  1  have  noticed,} 
to  his  usual  submissivenesst  in  his  peremptory  refusal  to  bear  exouses 
for  Suffolk,  may  be  traced  to  the  religious  respect  which  he  paid  to  an 
oath.  The  character  of  Edward  is  as  clearly  marked  as  history  allows. 
In  the  period  of  the  play,  he  could  only  be  known  as  a  brave  soldier, 
with  the  habits  and  notions  of  a  libertine.  Warwick  appears,  very 
properly,  as  a  brave,  able,  proud,  and  ambitious  nobleman,  as  he  un* 
q^uestionably  was.  As  Richard  has  a  play  to  himself,  his  much^disputsd 
character  will  be  considered  hereafter ;  but,  although  Margaret  also  re- 
appears in  that  play,  it  is  to  these  tliat  she  properly  belongs ;  especially 
since  Mrs.  Jameson  is  of  opinion  that  the  character  of  this  woman  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  play  was  not  originally  designed  by 
Shakspeare.  She  is,  however,  of  an  equally  decided  opinion,  that 
there  are  passages  in  the  second  and  fifth  parts  which  Shakspeare  alone 
could  have  written.    Though  I  agpree  with  this  lady,  that  Shakspeare 

■       — — .— — ^«»  I  — ^.u— i— M.i^— ^—1^— ^^1^— »«.»■       P.I       ■!  ■      .      1  ^— — 1— — — ^.i^M.— «i— — .^^i^^ 

*  HoDiys  Great  Brit.,  xii.  399. 

f  See  partioalarly  Blaokman,  io  Otterboaroe,  287.  HoliiLihed  says,  "  He  was  of  i 
■eemly  stature,  of  body  slender,  to  which  proportion  all  other  members  were  answer^ 
able :  bia  face  beautiful,  wherein  continnally  was  resident  the  bounty  of  mind  with  the 
whicn  he  was  inwardly  endued.  Of  his  own  natural  inclination,  he  abhorred  sAl  the 
vices  as  well  of  the  body  as  of  the  soul.  His  patience  was  such,  that  of  sU  the  injuries 
to  him  done,  (which  were  innumerable,)  he  never  asked  vengeance,  thinking  that  for 
such  adversity  as  chanced  to  him  his  sins  should  be  forgotten  and  forgiven.  What  losses 
so  ever  happened  to  him  he  never  esteemed,  nor  made  any  account  thereof;  bnt,  if 
any  thing  were  done  that  might  sound  as  an  offence  towards  Ood,  he  sore  lamented, 
and,  with  great  repentance,  sorrowed  for  it.*'— iii«  324. 

X  No.  coxvi*  505. 
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did  not  write  the  original  play,  and  that  he  did  write  or  retouch  many 
pawaffes  in  it,  so  as  to  produce  the  play  that  we  have,  I  cannot  feel 
that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  character  of  Margaret  that  Shakspeare 
might  not  have  conceived.  "  He  excites/'  she  says,  ''  our  respect  and 
sympathy  even  for  a  Lady  Macbeth,  and  would  never  have  given  us  a 
faiexome  without  a  touch  of  heroism/'---or  "  left  her  without  a  single  per- 


sonal quality  which  would  excite  our  interest  in  her  bravely*endured 
misfortunes. 

Now,  Johnson  says,  that  "  Lady  Macbeth  is  merely  detested  ;"*  and 
I  suspect  that,  if  she  does  excite  an  admiration,  which  her  crimes  do  not 
deserve,  it  is  owing  to  the  splendid  acting  which  she  has  occasioned, 
especially  with  those  of  us  who  remember  Siddons.  But,  surely,  Lady 
liacbeth  has  less  right  than  Margaret  to  be  deemed  Aerotc»  who  braved 
all  dangers  in  defence  of  her  crown,  husband,  and  son.  Nor  is  there 
any  penoaal  quality  in  which  the  Scottish  exceeds  the  French  woman. 
That  the  character  of  Lady  Macbeth  is  the  more  poetical  conception,  I 
readily  admit ;  and,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Jameson  has  a  fair  right  to  say  that 
it  is  so  because  it  is  Shakspeare*s  own ;  whereas,  in  the  other  case,  he  had 
no  part  but  that  of  amplifying  and  improving  the  speeches  which  a 
former  dramatist  had  assigned  to  her.  Yet  I  confess,  that  if  there 
were  not  other  grounds  for  ascribing  the  original  play  to  another  hand, 
I  should  not  deem  the  character  of  Margaret  impossible  to  be  drawn  by 
Shakspeare. 

I  am  not  of  opinion  that  any  convincing  argument,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  as  to  the  authorship  of  these  plays,  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  com- 
parison with  history.  Mrs.  Jameson  has  noticed  his  deviations  from 
nistory  injurious  to  Margaret,  her  love  for  Suffolk,  and  her  too  ready 

with  Warwick.      These  Shakspeare  found  in  the  old 


^l 


believe  that  in  adopting  the  works  of  dramatists,  he  took  little  pains 
except  with  the  language  and  versification.  In  amplifying  a  speech 
be  did  not  often  introduce  new  ideas,  but  he  enlarged,  and  clothed  in 
more  correct  language  aud  more  stately  verse,  those  which  he  found  pre- 
pared. It  is  chiefly  because  I  cannot  think  that  the  language  of  the 
*'  Ck>ntention"  was  Shakspeare's,  that  I  concur  with  Malone  and 
Mrs.  Jameson  in  ascribing  it  to  another.  The  language  of  the  Jirst 
part,  as  it  stands  among  Bhakspeare's  works,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
corrected  plays,  but  it  U  much  better  than  that  of  the  uncorrected.  It 
may  therefore  be  presumed,  either  that  it  was  the  entire  work  of  a 
writer,  ranking  in  merit  between  Shakspeare  and  the  author  of  the 
Contention,  or  that  Shakspeare  was  unusually  careless  and  hasty  in 
correcting  it.  I  give  these  opinions  with  real  diffidence,  and  with  an 
admission  of  ignorance  of  some  of  the  circumstances  which  ought  to 
affect  them. 

^  Bofw.,  zi.  Sf76. 
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PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  OF  TRISTRAM  DUMPS,  ESQ.*    . 

Chap.  V. 

■ 

.  TaE  adventure  related  in  the  preceding  chapter  was  one  of  which  I 
did  not  feel  proud,  and  therefore  did  not  mention  it  to  any  one.  Thanks 
to  the  comparative  privacy  of  what  one  may  call  newspaper  life  in 
France,  I  was  not  publicly  shown  up  the  next  morning  under  an 
article  headed  *'  Police  Extraordinary/'  nor  had  my  name  to  run  the 
j^auntletof  a  dozen  paragraphs,  concocted  by  the  penny-a-line  '*  gen- 
tlemen of  the  press*'  for  the  London  prints — ^thence  to  be  transfcMrred 
to  the  sooty  chronicles  of  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  Manchester,  and 
Leeds ;  and  finally  shot  in  the  last  beams  of  its  iclat  to  Land's  BMd 
pr  Johnny  Groat's  house  in  the  pages  of  the  Western  Luminary,  or  of 
the  Northern  Star* 

Nevertheless,  with  that  guilty  consciousness  which,  although  the 
a^^atr  was  no  fault  of  mine,  vrould  never  permit  me  to  dismiss  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  in  all  that  had  occurred,  I  imagined  symptoms  of  disco- 
very in  every  face  that  approached  me.  I  Qiought  the  waiter  put  on 
my  dinner  with  a  particular  smirk — and  that  as  I  went  down  stairs,  (be 
mjister  of  the  hotel  made  me  a  different — a  sort  of  patronising,  laagh- 
in-the-sleeve  kind  of  bow — but  particularly  did  I  think  that  the  faoe  of 
Prank  Delaroue,  which  always  expanded  into  an  arch  expression  when 
he.  saw  me,  betrayed  on  this  occasion  a  double  charge  of  Buppiessed 
drollery.  In  this  I  was  mistaken ;  but,  neveitheless,  was  destined  ^*Jra 
breve,*'  as  the  Italians  say,  before  the  lapse  of  many  days— to  give  him 
a  similar  opportunity  of  entertainment,  and  an  inciaent  occurred  which 
contributed  greatly  to  increase  the  familiarity  of  our  acquaintance. 

After  having  been  kept  in  the  house  the  whole  of  the  morning  by 
rain,  I  took  a  sudden  fancy,  from  mere  weariness  of  spirit,  to  go  to  the 
Opefa  Cosfiique.  I  always  go  to  those  sort  of  places  early ;  so  halving 
ordered  my  dinner  a  little  before  the  usual  time,  and  having  despatched 
.  it  ^ith  much  more  alacrity  than  usual — ^with  the  air  of  one  who  has  some- 
thing new  in  hand,  I  looked  almost  impatiently  at  the  dessert  as  the 
waiter  was  putting  iton-^he  rogue  guessed  tlie  reason  immediately. 

''  Pent  tire  que  Monsieur  va  au  spectacle  ce  sair — mais  il  y  adu 
temps/*  added  he,  throwing  up  his  hand  with  the  usual  gesture.  I  ua- 
^  luckily,  therefore,  trusted  to  his  watch  instead  of  my  own,  and  on 
arriving  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  found  myself,  by  the  crowd  already 
cpllected,  later  than  I  had  intended.  It  is  the  custom  in  France,  and 
an  admirable  one  it  is,  for  the  expectants  at  a  theatre  to  range  themselves 
two  and  two  in  a  file  along  the  passage  of  the  entrance  to  which  they 
aspire;.  There  they  stand,  and  when  the  time  comes,  proceed  with  the 
order  and  regularity  of  soldiers  to  the  pay-box  and  entrance— -no  one 
.  ever  thinking  of  stepping  out  of  his  place,  or  of  trying  to  give  another 
the  go-by.  Few  persons  can  duly  appreciate  this,  who  have  not  had  a 
squeeze  into  an  English  theatre,  but  more  especially  into  the  pit  of  the 
Opera- House  on  the  night  of  some  favourite  performance.    To  wait  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour  on  a  spring  or  sanuner  eTening  in  a  dense  croipd  of 
gemiemen  who  *'  occasionally  smoke"  (if  they  are  not  at  that  moment 
pu£Sng  in  the  faces  of  those  next  them),  with  all  the  cuffs,  pushes,  and 
squeezes,  which  occur  between  individuals,  besides  the  general  undulations 
of  the  whole  mass  which,  from  time  to  time,  lift  one  off  one's  legs,  is  bad 
eooogk  at  any  theatre— at  most  of  them^  however,  men  only,  or  womea 
of  the  hardiest  sort,  are  the  sufferers — ^but  at  the  Italian  theatre,  ladies— 
deficate  females,  allured  by  the  music,  but  driven  by  the  exorbitant 
^icea  of  the  boxes  into  the  pit,  are  here  subjected  to  the  same  process. 
Tbia  greatly  increases  the  evil  in  more  ways  than  one — ^firstlj,  every 
gaBtleoum's  personal  sufferings  are  multiplied  tenfold  by  witnessing 
those  of  the  females  around  him,  and  secondly,  such  considerations 
fieally  impede  the  progress,  and  aggravate  the  confusion  of  the  crowd. 
When  the  rush  takes  place  at  the  opening  of  the  doors,  it  is  frightfuL 
**  Oh  I  Maria*  what  will  become  of  us  ?"  cries  one.  **  Take  care  of  the 
ladies !"  bawls  a  man  with  the  voice  of  a  Stentor,  who  has  already  se* 
eared  a  good  place  close  to  the  door.  Screams,  faintings,  shoes  lost^ 
the  cracking  and  slitting  of  dresses,  are  heard  on  all  sides.  **  Please^ 
air,  will  yon  be  so  good  as  to  take  your  finger  out  of  my  ear  V*  **  I 
am  very  sorry,  ma'am,  that  I  am  so  hemmed  in,  I  cannot  oblige  you.* 
Tben»  each  person  who  is  shot  out  of  the  crowd  on  to  the  empty 
tpaee  within  the  bar,  has  to  stand  a  little  to  collect  his  scattered  senses 
Mbre  he  takes  to  his  heels  along  the  corridors  to  secure  the  desired 
place-^tfae  pantings,  puffings,  n^dings,  and  congratulations,  when  alt 
are  seated  in  the  contested  places,  are  sufficient  to  show  both  the  suffer- 
ings and  the  danger  of  such  a  process. 

All  this  is  avoided  bv  the  means  adopted  at  Paris ;  and  when  once  it 
beeomes  an  understood  thing— a  point  of  honour  or  of  custom*— never 
to  encroach,  those  who  wish  for  a  good  place  have  only  to  make  their 
calculation,  go  early,  have  patiencCf  ana  get  in  without  inconvenience 
or  peril. 

it  was  so  long  since  I  had  been  at  a  theatre  in  Paris,  that  I  had  either 
altogether  forgotten  this  custom— or  was  in  a  reverie-H>r  how  it  hap* 
pened  I  do  not  know;  but  certainly  it  was  not  by  design— that  instead 
of  placing  myself  at  the  end  of  the  file,  I  lounged  up  the  corridor 
towards  the  entrance,  passing  the  patient  expectants  ranged  thus 
almost  with  the  military  precision  of  **  eyes  right — eyes  left,''  and  pre- 
senting certainly,  it  must  be  confessed,  rather  a  ridiculous  appearance. 
No  sooner  had  I  proceeded  a  short  way  up*  than  a  violent  cry  was 
raised,  **En  arrih'e!  enarrHrer  which  cry*  however,  without  the 
least  intention  to  resist,  I  did  not  obey  with  the  same  ahcrity  that  a 
fomgner  perhaps  would  have  done,  but  with  the  dignified,  deliberate* 
half-affironted  air  of  an  Englishman-^continuing  to  take  a  step  or  two  in 
advance,  and  assuming  a  kind  of  manner  as  if  my  return  would  be  more 
to  oUige  the  company  than  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  cries  were  re- 
newed— **  En  arrih'e !  en  arrikre  !'*  and,  whether  in  joke  or  earnest*  I 
did  not  know,  but  some  one  called  out,  "  Vivent  Us  Anglais  /*'  and  an- 
other, I  thought*  said  something  about ''  bifstek  r  One  is  not  always  in 
the  humour  for  a  joke.  I  felt  offended— disgusted — insulted— and  my 
eya  partieularly  fell  upon  a  great  tall  fellow,  an  ofiicer  of  dragoons, 
whom  I  considered  especially  active  in  the  first  cry  that  bad  been  raised 
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ftffainst  me.  I,  however,  said  nothing,  but  retired  to  my  post  at  the  ftnd 
of  the  file.  When  we  were  seated  in  the  theatre,  and  the  performance 
beg^D,  it  was  not  one  calculated  to  soothe  my  irritated  feelings :  it  was 
English,  the  tall  dragoon,  who  was  seated  at  no  great  distance  behind 
**  Les  Anglaises  pour  Eire  " — and  at  every  joke,  quiz,  or  cut  at  the 
me,  laughed,  I  thouglit^  a  great  deal  louder  than  was  necessary.  Be- 
tween the  two  performances,  I9  with  others,  put  on  my  hat ;  and  the 
curtain  had  scarcely  begun  to  move  for  the  second,  when  the  tall 
dragoon  bawled  out,  *'  h  bos  lea  chapaux  I"  I  turned  round»  and  gave 
faim  a  fierce  look.  On  coming  out,  at  the  end  of  the  last  piece,  the 
dragoon  in  the  crowd,  was  first  at  my  side,  then  before  me,  and  when 
there,  purposely  as  I  thought,  gave  me  a  rasping  on  the  ankles  with  his 
long  spurs.  On  this,  1  gave  him  a  push,  which,  big  as  he  was,  sent  him 
several  paces  nearer  the  wall  than  was  his  intention.  An  exchange  of 
cards  was  the  result,  and  I  returned  to  the  hotel.  In  the  morning, 
while  preparing  to  take  the  usual  steps  on  such  occasions,  I  received  a 
note,  directed  simply ''  d  Monsieur  Dumps/'  demanding  an  explanation 
and  apology.  One  is  more  critical  at  some  times  than  others.  The 
apology  I  had  no  intention  to  give  under  present  circumstances ;  but 
the  superscription  of  the  note  did  not  in  the  least  incline  me  thereto.  It 
appeared  to  me  that  there  was  something  designedly  uncivil  in  address- 
ing me  Monsieur^  and  not  according  to  custom,  Monsieur — Monsieur 
Dumps.  In  my  reply,  I  simply  declined  giving  any  apology ;  stated 
that  It  was  not  the  custom  in  my  country  for  principals  to  correspond 
on  such  occasions ;  and,  as  I  had  determined  before  I  received  his  note» 
referred  him,  at  a  venture  (feeling  sure  of  obtaining  a  previous  inter- 
view), to  Solomon  Upsyde  Down,  Esq.,  Hotel  de  BourboHy  Rue  Louis 
le  Orandf  Boulevard  des  CajiuctiiJ,  Quatriime  Stage.  Having  de- 
spatched the  note,  the  first  thing  was  to  hurry  off  to  my  friend 
Solomon,  whom  I  found  at  breakfast  and  shaving — his  attention  being 
pretty  equally  divided  between  soapsuds  and  cafi  au  lait.  I  put  him 
in  no  small  perturbation  by  a  request,  that  as  he  was  the  only  person 
whom  I  happened  to  know  upon  this  emei^ency»  I  hoped  he  would 
excuse  the  shortness  of  our  acquaintance,  and  serve  me  in  the  present 
juncture,  by  becoming  my  second  in  a  duel.  The  buttered  toast  came 
out  of  both  sides  of  his  mouth,  and  the  soapsuds  mounted  to  his  eyes,  as, 
in  a  jumbling  way  usual  to  him,  he  ran  over  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
case  as  well  as  its  perplexities — honour  and  glory — ^prosecution  and 
flight— character  and  chivalry— constables  and  costs ;  but  recollecting 
suddenly  that  we  were  in  France,  and  shielding  himself  under  the 
*'  glorious  uncertainty  "  of  the  law,  about  which  he  knew  nothing,  he 
consented  to  open  the  communication.  We  then  began  to  bother  and 
bungle  together  (neither  of  us  being  at  all  practised  in  such  matters) 
about  the  proposals  or  terms  which  it  would  be  proper  to  put  forth.  An 
apology  I  positively  refused— on  the  contrary,  I  required  one  from  my 
opponent,  asking  whether  he  was  aware  of  the  effect  of  his  spurs,  and 
of  my  contact  therewith— but,  above  all,  for  my  wrath  of  the  night 
before  was  on  the  wane— above  all,  I  required  that  he  should  distinctly 
state  in  what  spirit*  intention,  and  signification,  he  had  addressed  me 
Monsieur^  and  not  Monsieur — Monsieur  Dumps,  These  matters  may 
seem  trifling  to  some,  but  only  to  those  who  know  nothing  of  duels. 
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The  whole  of  that  day  was  taken  up  in  demand  and  rejoinder.  To- 
wards evening  I  was  sitting  over  the  fii*e,  in  no  enviable  humour  (one  is 
sometimes  more  bilious  than  at  others),  conning  over  the  words  of  the 
last  article  of  my  proviso,  **  Que  Monsieur  le  capitainef  explique  de 
pourquoi  il  a  donni  au  dit  Sieur  le  Hire  de  Monsieur  seulementy  et  non, 
selon  usage  du  pays,  de  Monsieur — Monsieur  DumpSy'*  when  the  door 
opened,  and  Frank  Delaroue  came  in.  I  saw  by  his  face  that  some- 
thing had  ereatlv  amused  him,  although  he  tried  to  conceal  it.  **  I  am 
come,  sir,  said  he,  rubbing  his  chin,  to  prevent  me  seeing  the  play 
round  his  mouth,  '*  I  am  come  with  a  note  and  a  message  from  my  friend 
Captain  Hautbras,  who  has  commissioned  me  to  assure  you  that  he  had 
no  intention  of  insulting  you  last  night,  nor  of  otherwise  annoying  you, 
and  hopes  that  you  will  in  return  favour  him  with  a  written  statement  of 
your  regret  for  what  passed  at  the  theatre." 

It  seemed  that  my  fnend  Solomon,  proud  of  his  new  avocation,  to- 
wards the  latter  part  of  the  day  unburdened  himself  of  the  whole  affair 
to  his  nephew,  George  Gilbert,  who  told  it  to  Frank ;  and  these  two 
youths,  more  experienced  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  these  proceed- 
ings, were  not  a  little  amused  by  all  the  negotiations  concocted  by 
Down  and  myself.  Frank,  moreover,  knowing  intimately  my  antago- 
nist, lost  no  time  in  making  his  appearance  before  him  in  the  character 
of  umpire ;  and  after  having  explained  to  him  some  matters,  known 
only,  I  suppose^  to  the  initiated,  and  having,  perhaps,  had  some  diver- 
sion at  Solomon's  expense,  the  result  was  as  described. 

'*  Captain  Hautbras,  sir,''  said  he,  **  was  greatly  surprised,  and  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  gave  you  offence  last  night." 

<*  Indeed  !"  said  I,  *'  then  I  do  most  sincerely  beg  his  pardon.'' 

As  I  was  writing  the  note,  I  saw  by  the  way  in  which  the  laughing 
eye  of  Frank  was  upon  me,  that  whatever  might  have  been  the  folly  of 
the  proceeding,  I  had  gained  something  in  his  opinion—- so  readily  do 
the  young  sympathize  with  any  thing  that  has  even  the  appearance  of 
—courage,  shall  I  say  ?— no— that  is  too  dignified  a  term  for  such  an 
occasion — ^the  vulgar  word  must  out— of  pluck. 

I  confess,  too,  that  the  conduct  of  the  lad  on  this  occasion  enhanced 
the  favourable  impression  he  had  already  made  upon  me ;  and  our  in- 
tercourse became  more  frequent.  He  was  probably  amused  by  a  few 
peculiarities  in  my  character,  and  I  found  something  cheering  in  the 
young,  fresh  views  he  took  of  all  the  things  of  life,  which  to  me  were 
sufficiently  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable.  I  perceived,  moreover,  under 
an  almost  boyish  heedlessness  of  manner,  a  fund  of  good  sense  and 
principle,  and  we  soon  fell  into  that  kind  of  intercourse  which  goes  on 
smoothly  between  those  of  different  ages,  where  neither  foolish  rivalry, 
nor  assumed  authority,  step  in  to  trouble  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 


Chap.  VI. 

I  HAVE  occasfon  to  reproach  myself,  and  feel  the  duty  of  apologising 
to  the  reader  for  having  thus  long  delayed  a  more  full  introduction  of 
Solomon  Upsyde  Down,  Esq.,  to  their  acquaintance.  The  agitating 
events  recoided  in  the  precraing  chapters  must  plead  my  excuse.  Al- 
though unmentioned,  his  society  had  filled  a  considerable  portion  of 
\  q2 
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what  busy  people  call  the  **  leisure  hours*'  of  my  time.    Tlie  reader 
will  himself  have  already  observed  that  he  was  one  of  those  persons 
upon  whom  **  the  blight  — that  one  sad  epoch  which  under  some  form 
or  other  comes  to  most — had  fallen,  and  will  therefore  easily  conceive 
a  certain  sympathy  of  feelings  and  views  which  might  exist  between 
us.  But  independent  of  this,  there  were,  I  soon  discovered,  peculiarities 
in  his  character,  which  still  more  arrested  my  attention ;  a  mixture  of 
motives,  habits,  and  sentiments ;  a  topsy-turvy  kind  of  way  of  thiiik^ 
ing,  as  well  as  of  arranging  all  those  little  matters  of  daily  life— 
a  trick  of  doing  things  not  only  in  an  odd  manner,  but  at  odd  Hmes^ 
which  I  found  it  difficult  to  unravel.    That  there  was  some  peculiarity 
ehher  of  temperament  or  education — some  obliquity,  either  natural  or 
acquired,  was  quite  evident.    Above  all,  I  was  puzzled  to  assign  to  him 
bis  precise  orbit  in  the  social  system ;  for  although  he  had  evidently 
once  possessed  considerable  pecuniary  means,  and  incidentally  men- 
tioned circumstances  connected  with  what  is  called  a  first-rate  educa* 
tion,  and  a  subsequent  career  in  the  beau-monde ;  yet  there  was  that 
about  friend  Solomon — that  indescribable  somethmg,  which  neither 
tutor  nor  tailor,  reading  nor  routs,  Melton  nor  Mayfair,  can  overlay, 
every  now  and  then  peeping  forth  to  puzzle  my  speculations.    There 
was,  moreover,  in  friend  Solomon's  ''  something,"  an  indefinable  tinge 
of  difference  from  that  of  other  people  under  similar  circumstances, 
which  gave  edge  to  my  curiosity.     His  frequent  and  poignant  expres* 
sioos  of  regret  about  his  altered  circumstances  at  last  gave  me  an  op- 
portunity of  drawing  from  him  a  few  particulars  of  his  life.     One  day, 
as  we  were  walking  in  the  Luxemburg  gardens,  he  commenced,  with 
some  formality,  tlie  following  account  of  his  ancestors  and  of  himself. 
'^  The  families  of  the  Upsydes  and  of  the  Downs — ** 
Heaven  defend  us  from  a  pedigree !  thought  I ;  if  not  two. 
''  The  families  of  the  Upsydes  and  of  the  Downs,  to  trace  them 
back—" 

"  Don't  you  think,  sir,  you  had  better  begin  with  one  at  a  time^ 
and  at  the  other  end?"  said  I. 

''  Well,  then  ;  the  family  of  the  Upsydes,  which  is  Tariously  written 
Upsayde,  Apsaide  or  Ab  Saide,  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  and  in  the  ante- 
penultimate generation  was  of  that  persuasion." 

Worse  and  worse,  thought  I ;  we  shall  be  up  to  Judas  Maccabeus, 
at  least,  on  the  one  side,  and  down  to  the  root  of  the  Downs  on  the 
other,  before  we  are  done. 
"  At  the  time  of  the  flood—" 
I  felt  my  eyes  start  in  their  sockets. 

''  At  the  time  of  the  flood  caused  by  the  inundation  of  the  river 
Oiise  in  the  city  of  York,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century, 
(for  I  will  not  refer  you  further  back)  mention  is  made  of  the  losses  of 
one  Simon  Ab  Saide,  which  is  the  Arabic  term  for  Sidon«  *  Item^  Stmon 

Ab  Saide  decern  balos  (sic)  veterum {hiatus).*    A  son  of  his 

married  a  daughter  of  Abraham  of  York,  whose  heroism  is  upon  the 
page  of  history,  in  consequence  of  having  had  a  tooth  drawn  every  day 
for  a  week,  in  resisting  the  exactions  of  the  cruel  King  John.  The 
fifth  generation  upward  from  me,  and  the  third  downward  from  them, 
settled  in  a  part  of  London  peculiarly  appropriated  to  a  species  of 
merchandise  to  which  the  Hebrew  speculators  have  been  ever  attached." 
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**  Wliat  is  that?"  said  I. 

^'  And  nothing  remarkable  occurred  there/'  continued  Solomon^ 
withoat  seeming  to  notice  my  question,  '*  except  the  rea1i2ation  of  a 
lacge  property,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  wealth  of  the  family. 
My  great-great-grandfather,  Solomon,  married  my  great-great-great* 
gcaodoiother*s  brother's  daughter  Deborah,^nd  had  a  son,  Solomon ;  and 
my  great-grandfather  was  (in  consequence  as  was  thought)  so  indifferent 
a  physical  specimen  of  the  (Jpsydes,  that  the  whole  family  rose  in  arms 
against  these  intermarriages  in  future.  This  Solomon,  who  was  an  ir- 
ritable little  man,  though  of  feeble  temperament,  being  disappointed  in  his 
affections  for  Deborah,  daughter  of  Deborah  Upsyde,  who  had  married 
her  fiist  cousin,  and  who  was  herself  daughter  of  that  first  Deborah's 
daughter,  by  a  marriage  previous  to  her  alliance  with  my  great-great* 
grandfather,  Solomon — that  Solomon,  I  say,  not  this — that  is,  Solo« 
moB,  my  great-grandfather,  being  thwarted  in  his  affections  for  that 
Deborah,  to  the  horror  of  the  whole  synagogue,  married  Sally  Down, 
the  Quaker  clothier's  daughter  of  Cheapside.  The  confusion  of  rites 
which  took  place  on  the  celebration  of  their  union  would,  I  understand, 
puzzle  the  interpretation  of  all  marriage  acts.  I  have  now  brought 
you  down  to  the  Downs,  but  not  to  the  union  of  the  names  of  Upsjde 
and  Down. 

"  The  immense  wealth  of  my  great-gprandfather  was  eagerly  jumped 
at  by  old  Down,  whose  family  property,  once  also  large,  had  been 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  unwise  speculations  of  his  father,  and  two 
uncles;  who,  in  one  firm,  had  ventured  too  largely  in  the  South  Sea 
'babble;'  nevertheless,  considerable  resources  were  still  scattered 
among  collateral  branches,  1o  which  Sally,  being  an  only  daughter,  was 
also  in  line  of  succession. 

*'  My  great-grandmother  Down,  on  becoming  an  Upsyde,  stipulated 
that  the  children  born  of  this  marriage  should  not  be  Jews ;  and  my 
grandfather  was  accordingly  christened,  although  my  great-grandfather 
insisted  that  the  name  of  Solomon  should  not  only  be  retained  in  the 
present  instance,  but  should  become  hereditary." 

"  I  hope,"  said  I,  ''  that  you  will  have  many  successors,  as  yon 
doubtless  have  had  predecessors,  worthy  of  the  name  of  the  wisest  of 
men." 

After  a  slight  bow,  but,  as  I  thought,  rather  an  awkward  sheepish 
look,  he  continued : 

''  As  soon  as  my  grandfather  was  baptized,  the  heralds,  on  being  well 
paid  for  it,  made  out  a  coat  of  arms — a  man  and  a  mouth  on  a  field 
or,  which  was  as  near  as  they  could  get  symbolically  to  the  street  in 
London  which  was  the  scene  of  the  most  successful  speculations  of  the 
U^ydes^  and  which  they  also  thought  contained  a  clever  allusion  to 
the  heroism  of  my  illustrious  ancestor,  Abraham  of  York.  Tliese  wero 
quarterly  with  the  arms  of  the  Downs,  which  old  Down,  to  show  a  con- 
tempt of  his  unsuccessful  ancestors,  decided  might  be  three  gulls 
proper,  on  a  field  azure  (or  blue),  and  the  two  united  bore  a  shield  of 
pretence  with  three  cups  reversed,  signifying  the  prospective  union  of 
the  Upsyde  and  Down  properties.  These  latter  emblems,  my  grand- 
mother, who  was  a  cheerful  woman,  used  to  say  had  a  hocus-pocus 
look,  and  while  patting  me  on  the  head,  always  foretold  that  I  should 
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be  the  confusor  of  the  family — in  fact,  the  property  did  first  unite  in 
me ;  my  father,  to  make  matters  more  sure,  having  married  my  grand- 
mother's uncle's  son's  daughter. 

''  I  lost  my  father  very  young»  who  left  me  in  possession  of  an  ample 
fortune,  which  had  accumulated  considerably  in  his  hands  by  judicious 
management,  and  careful  habits.    My  mother,  I  regret  to  say,  was  of 
a  different  disposition,  and  rather  addicted  to  frivolity  and  expense. 
As  soon  as  I  could  understand  any  thing,  I  was  diligently  taught  not  the 
value  of  money,  but  of  him  who  possessed  it ;  and  by  the  time  I  was 
seventeen,  had  perhaps  a  higher  opinion  of  Solomon  Upsyde,  Esq., 
than  any  of  his  majesty's  lieges.     At  that  age  I  was  sent  to  college, 
being  only  the  third  heir  of  the  Upsydes,  who,  under  the  present  con- 
tested exclusion  of  Jews,  Turks,  &c.,  could  obtain  admission  into  that 
celebrated  place  of  learning.   Well  do  I  remember  the  glory  of  putting 
on  a  gentleman  commoner's  silk  gown  at  Christ  Church,  and  the  plea- 
sure I  experienced  in  the  idea  of  all  the  extravagance  to  which  it  g^ve 
license.    I  say  the  idea,  because  whenever  it  came  to  the  point  of 
spending  money,  I  may  as  well  here  confess,  that  I  always  experienced 
a  kind  of  counter-feeling — a  struggle — a  retention  as  if  by  instinct^  for 
which  I  can  only  account,  by  supposing  that  I  inheriteo  the  common 
mixture  from  the  different  characters  of  my  two  parents.     Nay,  the 
blood  of  the  Solomonft-— the  male  side  of  my  pedigree,  used  to  actuate 
me,  I  thought,  even  in  minor  matters.    Thus,  although,  like  my  dear 
mother,  I  was,  when  youngs  proportionately  fond  of  dress,   and  had 
the  vanity,  I  remember,  to  order  at  one  time,  five-and-twenty  pair  of 
white  cord  trousers,  I  wore  two  nearly  threadbare,  before  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  touch  the  others ;  and  always  had  a  strong  kind  of  liking 
for  the  old  ones,  even  afler  they  were  only  fit  to  hang  upon  a  peg  in  my 
dressing-room.  It  was  the  same  in  every  thing  I  did— >thereis  no  use  in 
concealing  it.    I  used  to  buy  the  most  highly  priced  horses  for  the 
pleasure,  I  thought,  of  riding  and  exhibiting  them ;  but  no  sooner  was 
I  on  their  back,  than  I  felt  myself  tormented  by  involuntary  guesses  at 
what  each  passer  by  might  be  induced  to  come  down  with  in  cash  or 
exchange.    The  first  of  my  many  unfortunate  speculations,  indeed,  was 
in  this  line :  a  pair  of  piebalds,  m  Gray's  Inn  Lane." 

**  Say  no  more,"  cried  I ;  ''  the  name  of  the  place  is  enough.  I  have 
had  my  experience  there,  as  well  as  you." 

''  You  know,  then,  all  about  the  paint,  and  the  trick  about  the 
match  ?" 

*«  Yes,"  replied  I,  rather  sharply ;  "go  on." 

"  On  leaving  college,  I  was  thrown  ^into  all  the  dissipation  of  the 
great  metropolis,  without  any  one  who  had  the  least  authority  over  me. 
I  formed  a  liaison  with  a  celebrated  opera-dancer,  then  in  great  vogue. 
I  was  proud  of  the  conquest-^if  I  may  so  call  it — ^though  she  tied  me 
pretty  well  down,  both  as  to  the  first  pecuniary  deposit,  and  subsequent 
annual  stipend ,<^and,  in  case  of  a  separation  before  a  certain  period, 
still  further  conditions  were  considered  binding.  However,  she  praised 
the  colour  of  my  hair  and  the  shape  of  my  nose,  and  I  really  loved  the 
girl,  or  thought  so  at  least,  which  is  the  same  thing ;  yet  though  I  liked 
file  reputation  of  spending  thousands  upon  her,  I  never  could  resist 
urging  her  to  raise  her  demands  upon  the  lessee  of  the  theatre— which 
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disgosted  her  so  much,  that  she  took  flight  at  the  end  of  the  aeason 
with  Hyacinthe,  jun.,  the  Zephyr  of  the  bdlet.  In  such  a  mixture  of 
feelings  as  these  I  ran  on  from  one  extravagance  to  another,  vying  with 
ail  the  most  thoughtless  young  men  of  my  own  age;  although  I  myself 
generally  went  by  the  name  of  *  Old  Sol  amongst  them.  Well  would 
it  have  been  if  this  had  been  all,  and  I  had  confined  my  emulation  to 
the  west-end  of  the  town.  In  an  unlucky  moment  a  new  ambitioa 
took  hold  of  me— -that  of  showing  my  spirit,  and  of  trying  to  swell  my 
ibrtane  by  some  lucky  hit  in  the  city.  At  first  I  confined  myself  to 
lemi-secret  speculations,  sometimes  by  commission,  at  othera,  bv  confi-* 
dential  association  with  firms  to  whom  I  advanced  large  sums  of  money 
with  my  usual  mistrust  of  ostentation  and  love  of  lucre.  The  civility 
with  which  I  was  universally  received  in  the  city  gratified  me  much, 
but  I  lost  large  deposits,  and  this,  frequently  repeated,  began  to  make 
considerable  inroads  upon  my  property.  At  last,  irritated  by  my  losses,- 
I  openly  made  a  large  speculation  iu  the  celebrated  Hymlapotopouski 
mines,  capital  ten  millions,  shares  by  instalment, — committee,  chairman, 
vice-chairman,  treasurer,  secretaries,  sub-secretaries,  &c.  But,  although 
all  other  mines  appeared  to  be  doing  well,  according  to  the  accounts 
received  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Hymlapotopouski 
entirely  failed :  two  majors  and  a  captain,  who  had  sold  their  commis* 
sions,  and  gone  out  in  official  capacities  returned,  and  I  found  myself 
reduced  to  an  annual  income  of  a  few  hundreds  a  year.  I  had  luckily 
paid  my  mother's  jointure,  as  well  as  the  fortune  of  my  only  sister,  Lady 
Gilbert,  so  had  only  to  think  of  myself.  I  took  lodgings  inOreen^ 
street,  and  amused  myself  by  attending  all  the  sales  in  London  from 
Christie's  downwards,  includmg  that  of  my  own  house  in  Portland* 
place,  at  which  I  could  not  resist  taking  a  clandestine  peep. 

'^  The  contrivances  to  which  I  was  put  to  live  and  make  any  figure 
hi  society  had  for  me  a  strange  sort  of  pleasure  in  those  days,  which 
nearly  counterbalanced  the  many  bitter  pangs  my  own  reflections  but 
too  often  cost  me. 

*'  At  this  critical  period  of  my  life,  my  uncle  Down  died,  leaving  me 
the  whole  of  his  property,  which  more  than  reinstated  me  in  my  former 
vealth.  I  was  now  restored  to  every  thing  I  could  desire  in  existence, 
yet,  will  you  believe  it—" 

"  I  can  believe  any  thing,"  said  I,  "  at  my  time  of  life." 

"  Will  you  believe  it  ?  The  fascination  of  those  confounded  Compa- 
nies and  speculations  again  seized  mo.  The  project  of  *  The  Grand 
Joint-Stock  Anti-feather-bed^Tbistledown  Company — '  " 

"The  what?"  said  I. 

"  *  The  Grand  Joint-Stock  Anti-feather-bed-Thistledown  Company,' 
wUch  was  the  conception  of  myself,  and  (as  I  thought)  of  a  friend.  The 
protect  was  vast — no  less  than  that  of  totally  superseding  fbather-beds» 
and  placing  the  whole  British  nation  (to  say  the  least)  upon  beds  of 
down.  The  machinery  and  details  of  the  enterprise  were  equally  ex- 
tensive ;  and  in  consideration  of  certain  localities  connected  with  the 
peculiar  article  of  speculation,  a  second  central  committee,  with  all  its 
sdjoncts,  was  to  be  established  in  the  Scottish,  as  well  as  the  English 
metropolis. 

**  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  some  project  of  this  sort  was  afloat. 
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nothing  surprised  roe  more  than  to  find  that  I  had  so  numerous  an 
acquaintance  in  Scotland.  I  had)  already  settled  in  my  own  mind  to 
offer  the  place  of  chairman  of  the  committee  to  my  friend,  Sir  Archy 
Macgroats;  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  whole  genealogical  tree  of  every 
family  in  Scotland  was  agitated  to  the  very  roots  by  Uie  mere  rumour  of 
the  new  company  (for  my  colleague  never  allowed  the  name  to  transfHre 
for  reasons  of  his  own).  There  were  applications  for  sons,  sons-in-law, 
grandsons,  nephews,  brothers-in-law,  first,  second,third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
cousins;  there  was  Alec,  whom  any  little  appointment  would  save 
from  going  out  to  India — and  Archy,  who  had  no  taste  for  the  law — and 
Andrew,  whose  commission  was  not  yet  purchased,  and  might  be  saved 
by  a  secretaryship— emolument  no  great  object  at  first — and  Charlie,' 
who  was  endued  with  every  virtue  under  the  sun-^and  Bob,  if  you 
would  believe  his  father,  a  second  admirable  Crichton — ^all  gasping  for 
ships  and  deputyships  of  every  description. 

"  The  affair,  however,  never  got  beyond  a  project — neither  committee, 
chainnan,  secretary,  treasurer,  nor  any  office  of  the  sort  were  appointed : 
for  before  my  colleague  would  allow  any  communication  of  the  scheme 
to  be  made  in  detail,  he  went  off  to  America,  carrying  with  him  one-half 
of  my  entire  property,  over  which  I  had  given  him  control,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  him  since. 

"  This  really  did  cure  me  for  a  time  of  speculation,  and  I  lived  many 
years  a  respectable  and  happy  life  amongst  my  relatives  and  friends  on 
a  reduced,  though  sufficient  mcome.  It  was  only  a  month  ago  that  the 
old  infirmity  again  came  upon  me,  and  I  lost  nearly-^I  may  almost  say 
the  whole  of  my  property  in  a  rash  dip  into  the  funds.  A  dip  1  call  it, 
because  it  was  what  I  thought  such  a  clever  saying  of  the  late  Mr.  Roths-^ 

child  that  tem])ted  me  on.     '  The Bonds,'  said  he,  *  are  like  a  cold 

bath,  you  must  in  and  out  again  directly.'  This  dictum  of  the  great 
speculator  flew  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  I  so  far  profited  by  it  as  to 
go  tn,  but  out  I  never  came  again  in  any  way  that  deserves  the  name. 

''  You  now  know  the  whole^of  my  financial  history,  the  mischances  of 
which  are,  at  this  moment,  pressing  upon  others  as  well  as  myself — and 
for  that  reason,  I  can  sincerely  say,  more  heavily  on  me.  I  had  fully 
made  up  my  mind  to  continue  now  a  single  life,  and,  in  that  intention, 
had  given  George  Gilbert  to  understand  that  he  should  be  my  heir ; 
but,  in  addition  to  this,  had  it  been  in  my  power,  how  readily  would  I 
have  assisted  him  in  those  distressing  emergencies,  a  hint  of  which 
brought  me  to  Paris,  and  in  which  I  so  truly  sympathize  now  that  he  has 
related  to  me  all  the  particulars.     If  Erminie  La  Fleur — " 

Down  would  here  no  doubt  have  proceeded  to  enlarge  also  upon  the 
subject  he  had  thus  broached,  had  not  the  very  young  gentlemen  in 
question  at  that  moment  made  his  appearance,  and  concluding  that 
they  might  have  matters  of  business  to  discuss,  I  shortly  after  left  them 
to  a  iHe-H'tite. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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By  DouoiiAs  Jerrold. 
Chap.  XL 
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,y  Marquis/' said  Belleville,  as  the  two  friends  hurried  from  the 
prison,  ^'  Paris  is  no  longer  a  place  of  safety.    We  must  hence." 

"  And  whither?"  askad  the  careless  De  la  Jonquille.  **  Shall  we  to 
]four  estate  in  Westphalia  ?  or,  with  no  further  word>  shall  we  pack  up  for 
your  Roman  palazzo  ?'* 

**  For  Heaven's  sake !"  cried  Belleville — and  at  the  adjuration,  his 
companion  suddenly  stopt,  and  cast  at  the  Chevalier  a  look  that  .sMined 
to  wither  him ;  then,  with  a  bitter  laugh,  ohserved, 

*<  My  best  friend,  Belleville,  1  pray  ye,  conjure  in  some  other  namer'- 

"  Wilt  never  be  grave?"  asked  Belleville,  despondingly.  *^  What's  to 
be  done  V 

**  What  has  been  done  7"  answered  the  Marquis*  **  Fools  g^ow  with 
the  season,  and  we  must  wait  the  harvest." 

"  But  not  in  Paris ;  not  where  blood  still  cries  against  us." 

**  Us  I  My  hands  are  white  as  Alpine  snow.  What  should  I  fear? 
And  for  yourself,  dear  Belleville,  you  might  as  well  hope  to  flee  from 
vpar  own  shadow,  as  from  the  voice  of  blood  that  here  in  splendid, 
kughinfi^  Paris,  still  pursues  you.  Turn  hermit — take  lodging  in  a 
cave— (u-ink  from  the  brook,  and  eat  from  the  herbs  of  Uie  field,  that 
voice  will  still  be  at  vour  ear — the  face  of  the  Jew  will  still  peep  oul 
from  the  trees  ^and  the  laugh  of  poor  Narcisse — ^bis  light  and  rapid  step, 
will  siiil  come  to  you  from  every  bush — will  still  follow  you*" 

''  Why  do  you  tell  me  this  ?"  exclaimed  Belleville,  in  a  voice  of  terror. 

**  Because  I'd  do  the  office  of  a  friend,  and  save  ye  travelling  ex^ 
peoses.     Can  you  not  die  here  as  well — " 

*'  Die !"  cried  the  Chevalier. 

**  Die,"  replied  the  stolid  Marquis.  '<  Voumust  die  somewhere,  eb? 
Though  I  have  marked  that  men  of  vour  persuasion — bloodshedders  for 
gain — are  apt  to  think  themselves  immortal  by  their  crimes  ;•  they  no 
sooner  become  unfit  to  live,  than  they  give  up  all  thoughts  of  death." 

"  Jo  the  name  of  the  great  fiend  1"  muttered  Belleville. 

At  the  same  moment  De  la  Jonquille  slapt  the  speaker  encouragingly 
on  the  shoulder,  crying,  '*  Now  thou  hast  it  1  swear  on." 

"  De  la  Jonquille!  why  do  you  thus  torment  me?"  cried  BellevHle, 
imploringly. 

**  Well,  well  I"  replied  the  Marquis, ''  for  the  sake  ofpoor  humanity, 
I  will  respect  its  qualms,  and  talk  no  more  of  death.  Thou  shalt  live, 
Belleville,  for  ever,  and  that  granted,  where  shall  we  sup  ?" 

As  the  Marquis  spoke,  a  Tow  long  groan,  as  from  the  earth,  fixed 
Belleville  to  the  spot :  he  griped  the  arm  of  his  companion,  and  asked 
**  Did  you  hear  nothing  ?" 

^  Continaed  from  No.  ecxvi.,  p.  560. 
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^'  Very  like  Narcisse/'  was  the  cool  reply ;  and  Belleville^  for  the  mo- 
ment, more  appalled  by  the  unconcern  of  his  friend,  who  appeared  on  a 
sudden  removed  from  the  sphere  of  all  human  sympathies,  dian  by  that 
which  tested  it,  was  about  to  quit  his  arm  and  hurry  from  him  as  from  a 
demon  :  another  moment,  and  he  grasped  him  more  firmly,  as  if  to  lose 
him  was  to  lose  his  surest  safeguard  against  every  ill*  Belleville  feared 
and  hated  his  comrade,  whilst  with  a  slavish  superstition  he  could 
not  but  consider  him  the  arbiter  of  his  destiny.  Again  the  groan  was 
heard,  and  Belleville  still  clutched  the  arm  of  the  Marquis,  who  re* 
peated,  "  Very  like  Narcisse." 

'impossible!"  exclaimed  Belleville,  'impossible!  Said  they  not 
he  was  dead  ?" 

<'  Hark  I  £h — ^what  have  we  here  ?*'  and  De  la  Jonquille  dragged 
his  companion  towards  the  gateway  of  a  dull,  massive  building ;  and, 
at  length,  discovered  through  the  darkness  a  man,  apparently  writhing 
in  the  agonies  of  death.  **  Say,  friend,  who  are  ye — and  what  has 
brought  ye  to  this  plight?'* 

**  If  you  have  Christian  hearts,  a  priest— a  priest,''  answered  the  suf- 
ferer. 

"  Good  Belleville,"  cried  the  Marquis,  "  I  pray  ye,  run  for  some  holy 
man.     Hark  !  who  comes  V* 

At  this  moment,  several  forms  were  seen  to  move  slowly  and  cau- 
tiously towards  the  spot,  and  the  Marquis  and  Belleville,  standing  far  in 
the  gateway,  observ^,  unnoticed,  the  approach  of  the  new-comers ; 
four  of  whom  bore  apparently  a  heavy  burden  on  their  shoulders. 

*'  Benedidtef*'  exclaimed  De  la  Jonquille,  as  the  men  reached  the 
gateway.  They  suddenly  paused,  and  the  voice  of  Father  George  re- 
sponded, ''  Benedicite  /"  On  this  the  Friar,  motioning  his  followers, 
hastened  his  steps,  when  a  louder  *'  Benedicite  V*  from  De  la  Jonquille 
made  him  stop. 

"  Who  is  there  ?"  asked  the  Friar. 

'*  A  dying  sinner.  Father  George,"  answered  De  la  Jonquille. 

*<  It  is  the  Monk !"  exclaimed  Belleville.  ^*  I  pray  ye,  let  him 
pass. 

''  And  leave  a  dying  man  nnshriven  ?  Fie  upon  you,  Belleville  I" 
said  the  Marquis,  who  again  addressed  himself  to  the  Monk.  Father 
George,  having  whispered  to  his  followers,  they  proceeded  on  with  their 
load,  leaving  him  to  perform  his  ghostly  office  on  the  dying  man. 

"  As  I  live,"  cried  the  Friar,  '*  the  gentlemen  with  whom  I  had  such 
goodly  talk  in  the  prison ! — and  who  is  here  ?  Nay,  tarry  a  moment ;" 
and  the  Monk,  winged,  with  good  intentions,  flew  towards  his  compa- 
nions, already  arrived  at  their  destination,  and  in  a  few  moments^— they 
had  deposited  their  load  within<— returned  with  them  to  the  Marquis, 
who  earnestly  prayed  the  Friar  to  give  his  speedy  consolation  to  an  ex- 
piring sinner.  By  the  orders  of  the  Monk,  the  wounded  man  was  borne 
onward  in  the  arms  of  the  men,  when  Father  George  entreated  the  Mar- 
quis and  Belleville  to  give  him  their  company  beneath  his  humble 
roof. 

''  Thanks !  many  thanks,  kind  father !"  answered  Belleville,  "  but 
we  have  business — urgent  business." 

'*  Trust  me,  no,"  interrupted  De  la  Jonquille ;  "  at  least  no  affairs 
that  should  not  give  way  to  nospitality  so  holy-Hso  we  follow,  excellent 
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father ;"  and  Belleville  found  himself  compelled  to  yield  to  the^Marquis, 
who  whispered  to  him^  ''there  might  be  danger  did  we  appear  to 
suspect." 

**  Suspect!  What  have  we  to  fear  of  him?"  asked  Belleville. 

"  Halters-— halters,  nothing  more ;  hush  !*'  and  De  la  Jonquille  sig* 
ttificantly  pressed  the  arm  of  Belleville.  **  A  sweet  retreat/'  observed 
the  Marquis,  as  Father  George  showed  his  guests  beyond  the  first  gate 
of  the  house  of  the  Carmelites.  "  A  charming  school  for  saints, 
i'faith !" 

**  Thus  far  you  may  enter,''  said  Father  George ;  and  as  he  spoke  tlie 
gate  was  closed  behind  them. 

**  We  are  trapped,''  whispered  Belleville. 

"  Ay,  Carmelites  for  life,"  answered  the  Marquis.  **  Well,  with  all 
my  heart!  what  say  ye?"  Belleville,  confounded,  sick  at  heart  with 
the  banter  of  his  companion,  bit  his  lip,  and  answering  not,  groaned 
inwardly. 

''  Sit,  and  what  the  house  affords,  that  shall  ye  partake  of,"  said 
Father  George,  who  departed,  leaving  his  guests  to  indulge  in  their 
anticipations  of  a  Carmelite  repast.  In  a  few  minutes.  Father  George 
returned,  attended  by  a  brother,  who  laid  a  large  black  loaf  upon  the 
table,  and  then  placed  beside  it  a  pitcher  of  water. 

*'  Eat,  and  may  it  profit  ye!"  said  Father  George,  stretching  his 
hands  above  the  banquet.  De  la  Jonquille  seized  a  knife,  and,  with 
the  air  of  a  man  determined  to  make  a  hearty  meal,  cut  a  large  slice 
from  the  loaf. 

'*  And  is  this,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  is  this  the  fare  of  the  saints  ? 
I  marvel  not  they  look  so  beautiful.  Delicious  !"  he  added,  chewing 
the  bread,  and  winking  at  Belleville.  **  Exquisite !  it  tastes  of  good 
men'a  prayers-^of  the  grateful  tears  of  the  widow — of  the  balmy  sighs 
of  the  orphan — ^ha !  this  is  bread,  indeed  I  Who,  having  once  filled 
himself  with  this,  can  find  flavour  in  the  cates  of  the  naughty  world. 
without?  Do  you  feed  Cardinals  on  this?"  asked  De  la  Jonquille, 
turning  a  black  crust  between  his  finger  and  thumb.  ''  Is  the  Pope 
made  infallible  by  such  luscious  fare  ?" 

«« Who  would  question  it  ?"  observed  Father  George,  evading  a 
direct  reply. 

**  Ha !  ha !"  and  the  Marquis  poured  the  water  into  a  wooden  cup. 
**  I  never  saw  water  until  now!  How  it  sparkles  and  bubbles!  And 
is  it  this  divine  liquid  that  paints  the  cheeks,  and  sometimes  the  nose 
of  the  Church  ?  Is  it  this  that  gives  bloom  to  the  Abbots— that  makes 
your  Priors  rosy  ?    Tis  a  marvellous  liquor,  if  it  do  these  things." 

«« It  is,"  answered  the  Friar. 

<<  Come,  man,  eat  and  drink,"  cried  De  la  Jonquille,  and  he  pressed 
the  black  loaf  and  the  water  upon  Belleville. 

**  I  neither  hunger  nor  thirst,"  observed  Belleville ;  <<  but  I  would 
fain  to  bed." 

**  Eat  and  drink  of  these,  and  they  will  bring  appetite ;  is't  not  so, 
holy  priest?  By  the  belly  of  Silenus,  if  so  profane  a  vow  may  be 
spoken  here,  the  water  is  bright — ^bright — ^bright  as"— and  the  Marquis 
leered  at  Belleville — "  diamonds." 

**  Will  ye  stay  all  night  ?"  asked  the  Chevalier  impatiently,  and  started 
to  his  feet. 
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«<  True— *I  lose  time,"  answered  the  Mftiquis,  **  and  so,  now  lo  busi- 
ness.    We  would  fein  confess  to  ye,  most  worthy  father*'— 

"  Confess !"  cried  Belleville ;  "  confe8s-*-what  ?*' 

"  All  our  sins,"  continued  De  la  Jonquille ;  ^' and,  bating  done  so, 
beg  of  ye  permission  to  enter  your  holy  order*  and  live  and  die  most 
reverend  Carmelites." 

^*  Is  this  a  place — is  this  a  theme  for  banter?"  asked  Belleville. 

'<  No,"  replied  De  la  Jonquille,  and  he  raised  his  eyes  tovrards  the 
rooff  and  placed  his  hand  upon  his  heart. 

«  If  thou  hast  aught  to  confess,"  said  Father  George,  ^  fbHoW  me;^^ 

**  Nay,  not  so,"  replied  the  Marquis.  **  The  Chevalier  and  myself 
have  had  our  peccadilloes,  as  we  have  had  our  pleasures,  in  common  7 
so  'twill  save  time,  if  we  confess  together." 

*^  Are  you  mad  ?"  exclaimed  Belleville.  **  Let  us  begone !  Are  yois 
mad  ?" 

<<  No — not  mad,  but  contrite,"  answered  De  la  Jonquille,  with  looks 
and  voice  that  staggered  his  companion.  "  Would  he  realty  confess?** 
thought  Belleville,  and  he  shuddered  at  the  snppositiott. 

**  Confess,  then,"  cried  the  Monk :  '*  but^  as  for  admission  into  our 
holy  brotherhood" — 

"  Nay,  we  come  not  empty-handed/*  said  De  la  Jonquille ;  *^  we 
have  that  which  shall  enrich  the  common  stock,  devoted  as  it  is  to  acts 
of  charity  and  goodness ;  we  come  not  without  a  few  crowns ;  and» 
moreover,  look  ye,  we  have  this"— and  with  these  words,  the  Marquis 
plucked  from  his  bosom,  and  flung  upon  the  table,  the  diamond  brace^ 
let — the  cause  of  the  murder  of  the  Jew,  the  murder  of  poor  Narcisse, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  the  innocent  De  Loire.  Had  it  been  a 
deadly  snake,  Belleville  could  not  have  started  with  greater  terror — 
could  not  have  betrayed  more  agony  of  heart.  **  They  are  real,  I 
pledge  my  honour,"  said  the  unmoved  Marquis, ''  real." 

The  Capuchin  turned  the  bracelet  in  his  hand,  and  a  smile  of  grim 
satisfaction  lurked  at  his  lip,  as,  with  his  eye  6xed  searchingly  on 
De  la  Jonquille,  he  asked,  *'  And  how  obtained  ?" 

**  So — so !  The  church  is  become  a  rare  catechist,"  cried  De  la 
Jonquille.     **  How  obtained  ?" 

"  How  obtained  ?"  coolly  reiterated  the  Capuchin. 

**  Tis  the  free  offering  of  penitents — and  is  not  that  enough  ?"  asked 
De  la  Jonquille.  '^  Nay,'*  he  added,  staring  at  the  terrified  Belleville, 
**  I  am  tired  of  this  life  of  useless  pleasure — ^this  barren  and  mono- 
tonous round  of  worldly  delights, — and  yearn  for  black  bread,  pure 
water,  and  a  hair  shirt." 
^  *«  Farewell,  then,"  exclaimed  Belleville,  "choose  for  thyself.  Father, 
bid  them  unlock  the  gate ;"  and  the  Chevalier,  pale  and  trembling, 
stood  at  the  door. 

•*  Tarry  a  little — ^but  a  little,  good  son,"  answered  the  Friar ;  and 'he 
hastily  quitted  his  visiters,  taking  the  bracelet  with  him,  and  carefully 
boltins  the  door  without. 

"  lu)ol ! — wretch ! — villain  !"  cried  Belleville  in  a  paroxysm  of  pas- 
sion, shaking  his  clenched  hand  in  the  unmoved  face  of  De  la  Jonquille. 

"  My  good  friend,  my  present  patience  shall  best  testify  my  altered 
state.  1  will  take  thy  reproofs,  and  pray  for  thy  amendment/'  said  the 
Marquis. 
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"  Pray  for  tbine  owd  damned  soul/*  exclaimed  Belleville,  and  drawing 
his  sword,  he  thrust  furioatly  at  the  Marqiiia,  who  retreating  against 
the  wall,  the  door  of  a  small  ante-room  was  burst  open,  discovering 
ther^n  a  coSin. 

^y  Would  ye  fight,  and  before  such  a  witness  ?"  asked  De  la  Jon«* 
quille,  pointing  to  the  bier. 

Belleville  reeled  backward,  and  his  sword  dropped  from  his  hand. 
"  Who  is  there?"  he  gasped. 

*^  Poor  Narcisse !"  sighed  the  Marquis,  and  was  about  to  remove 
Uie.  Ud,  when  Belleville  darted  upon  him,  and  gibbering  inarticulate 
soua4s,  dragged  him  from  the  spot,  and  dashed  to  the  door.  Overcome 
by,  teri^,  be  sank  speechless  into  a  chair,  hiding  his  face  in  his  hands. 
Thus  he  sat  for  some  moments ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  look  around, 
be  tfonnd  himself  alone  I  De  la  Jonquille  was  gone.  He  was  alone 
with  his  second  victim  ;  the  poor,  racked,  murdered  wretch,  the  victim 
of  bis  own  fidelity  and  the  guilt  and  cowardice  of  his  roaster.  He  did 
not  dace  to  look  towards  the  door  which  closed  upon  the  body ;  and  yet 
he  thought  he  heard  whisperings  bidding  him  look — almost  feh  the  near 
approach  of  some  gigantic  hand  about  to  force  him  to  Iook«-^feU  that 
the  victim  himself  stood  there  beckoning  with  his  finger,  inviting  him  to 
lookl 

The  door  opened,  and  Belleville  rose  with  a  shriek,  then  falling  hud- 
died  up  at  the  foot  of  the  unseen  friar,  cried  and  moaned  for  mercy. 

'*  Where  is  thy  friend  ?"  asked  father  George,  taking  no  notice  of 
tbe  condition  of  Belleville ;  who,  assured  by  the  monk's  vowe,  rose  from 
^e  earth. 

*'  Demon !— Klevil !"  groaned  Belleville. 

"  Not  so ;  for  he  has  the  seeds  of  repentance,"  said  the  Monk. 
^  BCay  the  saints  award  thee  the  like  treasure !" 

«'  May  I  depart  ?"  asked  Belleville. 

''  And  leave  the  diamonds?"  inquired  the  Monk. 

'^  May  I  depart  ?"  repeated  Belleville  furiously,  taking  no  heed  of 
the  question  of  the  Monk. 

'*  Ay,  and  as  thou  shalt  deserve  them,"  answered  the  Friar,  <*  may 
the  blessings  of  Uie  good  go  with  thee.  That  way  will  lead  thee  to  the 
outer  gate,"  and  the  Monk  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  antechamber. 

*^  Not  that  way — ^not  that  way,"  exclaimed  Belleville,  atid  he  re- 
coiled from  the  spot  with  looks  of  horror  and  disgust.  *'  I— *1  pray  ye, 
some  other  outlet,  I  could  not  pass  it." 

"  Nay,  thou  hast  seen  him  living — hast  talked  U>  him^^a  poor,  fool- 
ish, wicked  boy !  Come,  give  me  thy  hand,  1*11  lead  thee  through 
the  passage."  Saying  this,  the  Monk  grasped  the  hand  of  Belleville, 
who,  weak  as  infancy,  suffered  himself  to  be  led  towards  the  door.  It 
was  opened  by  the  &ionk,  who,  approaching  the  cofiin,  laid  the  dia« 
Biond  braedet  upon  it.  Belleville  cast  in  the  unmoved  &ce  of  Father 
George,  a  look  of  supplicating  anguish :  then,  with  clasped  hands^ 
sank,  almost  insensible,  at  the  foot  of  the  bier. 

'*  Rupert,  the  woodman  —  Chevalier  Belleville  I"  said  the  Monk, 
ia  a  atern,  accusing  voice,  *'  before  the  ashes  of  thy  victim,  I  conjure 
thee  to  confess,  and  to  repent." 

^  Confess  1*'  exclaimed  a  roice,  and  Belleville  shrank  at  the  sounds 
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and  gnashed  his  teeth  in  agony.    ^*  Confess  1"  again  conjured  the  un- 
seen speaker. 

'<  Oh,  God !  'tis  he !"  cried  Belleville ;  and  he  fell  senseless  upon 
the  stone  pavement,  the  blood  spirting  with  the  blow  from  his  head  and 
nostrils.  Still,  the  next  word  of  which  Belleville  was  conscious,  was 
^<  Confess  !"  That  word  rang  through  his  brain  and  his  ears  burned  with 
the  sound.  "  Confess — confess  I"  seemed  to  reverberate  from  the  roof 
— the  pavement — the  walls. 

^<  I  will  confess,— ask  what  thou  wilt/*  cried  Belleville. 

"  Who  murdered  the  old  man?  Who  slew  Aaron  Ezra?''  asked 
Friar  George. 

^'  Behold  the  hand  1"  answered  Belleville^  and  he  lifted  it  trem- 
blingly towards  the  Monk. 

'^  And  the  young  Count  de  Loire  is  innocent?"  questioned  the 
Father. 

'^  Innocent !''  replied  the  culprit. 

'*  And  the  lackey — the  footman — the  poor,  witless  boy,  Narcisse?*' 

^'  Innocent  l"  answered  Belleville,  and  the  tears  gushed  as  he  spoke 
the  word.    ^'  I  thank  God  1  though  murdered  for  me,  innocent." 

*'  And  thy  wifcy  Edith— thy  noble-hearted  wife !"  probed  the  Monk, 
"  Where  is  she  ?" 

''  Ask  me  not — I  know  not  1"  replied  Belleville,  moodily. 

'^  And  thy  child — thy  sweet  daughter,  Marie  ?" 

^'  Mad — mad  I"  screamed  the  father,  and  he  leapt  to  his  feet,  and 
for  a  moment  the  Monk  recoiled  in  terror  from  the  penitent,  whose 
face  was  swollen  and  livid  with  agony :  locking  his  hands  in  his  hair, 
he  stampt  upon  the  earth,  and  in  the  voice  of  a  maniac,  screamed 
"  Mad — mad — ^would  to  God  I  were  I" 

**  And  thy  companion,  the  Marquis  de  la  Jonquille  ?" 

''  Devil — fiend — monster  I  that  has  snared  me/'  shouted  the 
wretched  man. 

'*  Where  is  he  ?"  asked  the  Monk. 

''  Where  is  he  ?"  inquired  an  unseen  speaker. 

*'  Dost  thou  not  hear  him  ?"  cried  Belleville. 

'^  It  is  thy  disordered  wit !"  answered  the  Monk ;  but  Belleville 
shook  his  head,  and  groaned.  <'  And  this  bracelet  was  stolen  ?"  ques- 
tioned Father  George. 

^'  I  won  it^n  fair — ^in  honourable  play  of— of  that  hell-hound,  who 
has  destroyed  me,"  replied  Belleville. 

^*  And  thou  hast  nothing  more  to  confess— -consider,  nothing?"  asked 
the  Friar. 

Nothing!"  answered  Belleville.  *^  May  I  depart?" 
Go  I  and  may  peace  wait  upon  thy  repentance.  Ho !  Brother 
Francis  l"  and  instantly  a  Monk  obeyed  the  summons  of  the  Friar  ; 
*'  show  this  man  to  the  gate."  The  Monk  slowly  led  the  way,  Belle-* 
ville  following  with  beating  heart.  At  length  the  Monk  unlocked  the 
gate;  the  moon  shone  with  purest  brightness.  Belleville,  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold,  turned  towards  the  Monk;  when  he  beheld 
beneath  the  cowl  of  his  conductor,  the  laughing  face  of  De  la  Jonquille. 
<<  Peace  wait  upon  thy  repentance !"  he  crvA ;  and  with  a  crowinfi^ 
laughy  he  closed  the  gate,  and  BeUevUle,  bleeding  and  exhausted,  feU 
upon  the  earth. 
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Chap.  XII. 

It  was  deep  midDight,  when  Pierre  Grogoon— whose  vigilance  as  an 
humble  servant  of  justice,  we  have  already  noticed — was  heard  to 
thunder  at  the  gate  of  the  house  of  the  Capuchins ;  the  waitings-officer 
having  found  at  the  very  threshold  a  gentleman  bleeding,  and  for  aught 
he  knew,  dying.  In  due  season,  the  unceremonious  summons  of  the 
officer  was  answered  by  brother  Francis.  A  brief  discourse  passed  be- 
tween the  Monk  and  Uie  man  of  justice,  when  the  wounded  man  was 
immediately  carried  off  by  two  of  the  guard;  and  next  morning,  the 
gay  Chevalier  BeUeville  found  himself  a  tenant  of  the  prison  of  Paris, — 
accused  of  theft  and  murder. 

**  And  can  it  be  ?"  asked  Jacques  Tenebr®.  **  Is  it  possible  ?  So,  you 
have  confessed  V 

*'  I  have  confessed  nothing,"  answered  Belleville,  who  still  clung  to 
a  horrible  existence, 

**  Well,  well,  'tisn*t  for  me  to  question,"  said  Ihe  hangman ;  '*  but  I 
had  my  doubts  of  the  guilt  of  that  poor  boy." 

«<  Begone  1"  exclaimed  BeUeville,  **  or  is  it  thy  duty  to  attend  me 
here?" 

^'  No,  not  here— not  here,"  replied  Tenebrm ;  *'  but  we  needn't  talk 
of  my  duty  at  present.  I  came  as  a  friend  to  ye ;  this  ^is  a  place 
where  ye  cannot  grow  friends,  like  a  dish  of  salad.  Do  ye  want  no« 
thing?'' 

''  Nothing — ^nothing,"  answered  the  prisoner. 
**  Humph  1  you  want  a  better  pallet  at  least.  That  lazy  Seraphe  1 
why,  the  cell  has  not  been  cleared  since — Ho  I  Seraphe,"  and  imrne* 
diately  the  fellow  entered.  **  Are  ve  not  a  pretty  villain  to  eat  the 
bread  of  the  most  worshipful  city  of  Paris,  yet  take  no  more  heed  for 
the  comfort  of  its  prisoners  ?" 

**  You're  too  tender  for  the  place,  good  Master  Jacques,"  answered 
Seraphe,  with  a  leer,  **  but  what's  the  matter  now  ?" 

**  Matter !  why  hast  not  cleared  up  the  cell  for  new  company  ?  The 
gentleman  lies  on  the  very  straw  that  poor  Narcisse  died  on." 

At  these  words,  BeUeville  sprang  from  the  pallet  as  from  burning 
coals.  Pacing  the  narrow  precincts  of  his  cell,  the  prisoner  took  no 
fiirther  notice  of  the  movements  of  his  gaoler,  who  now  whistling,  and 
now  humming  a  tune,  turned  anew  the  straw,  and — ^Jacques  Tenebrm 
having  left  the  cell— contented  himself  with  so  slight  a  ceremony ;  say- 
ing, as  he  took  his  leave  of  BeUeville,  *'  'TwUl  doubtless  last  your  time, 
.most  excellent  Chevalier." 

Days  passed,  and  the  next  day  was  the  day  of  trial.  BeUevUle  was 
awakened  from  a  dream  to  prepare  himself  for  the  judge.  The  wretched 
prisoner,  harassed,  worn,  slept,  and  soundly  on  the  bare  ffint;  his 
gaoler  having  refused  to  change  the  death-straw  of  poor  Narcisse,  and 
Jacques  Tenebrse  paying  no  further  visit  to  the  criminal,  Seraphe  re- 
mained sole  master  of  his  cha^e.  Belleville  lay  dreaming  of  the  old 
wood,  the  place  of  his  childhood — ^his  cottage — ^his  wife  and  chUdren*^ 
his  fodish,  faithful  bo^,  Narcisse — and  then,  the  tyrant,  the  Lord  de 
Loire  passed  in  the  vifiion«-and  again  he  heard  the  temptings  of  the 
strange  spirit  in  the  forest-— again  he  saw  his  cottage  unxoofed-»his 
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wjft  anil  diildren  houseless,  starving — again  he  straggled  wilk  Dwast 
— again  heard  the  whisperings  of  the  evil  spirit — when  the  voice  of  Se* 
raphe  roused  him  from  his  slumber. 

«  Yes — yes/'  cried  Belleville,  and  his  head  fell  upon  his  breast—***  I 
heax^  the  demon— I  followed  him-^and  I  am  here  1" 

^'  Most  worthy  Chevalier,  the  court  sits  early,"  said  Seraphe*  who,  be* 
lievmg  the  boy  Narcisse'to  ,have  fallen  a  victim  to  the  ingratitttdeof  hii 
master,  took  a  wayward  pleasure  in  tormenting  him, — **  the  eouri  aits 
early,  and  'twould  be  bad  manners,  nay,  bad  policy  in  you  to  make 
them  wait,  even  were  they  inclined  to  be  so  condescending.  Tbey 
might,  you  kn6w»  think  of  the  incivility  in  the  sentence.     Eh?" 

**  Am  I  wanted  now?"  asked  Belleville,  smiling  contemptuously. 

**  If  you  please,"  answered  the  gaoler,  bowing  with  affected  defmnce. 
**  Your  coach  is  ready." 

Belleville  passed  from  his  dungeon — ^was  received  by  his  guards— ^nd 
in  a  brief  time,  stood  arraigned  at  the  bar.  There,  still  fighting  for  life*  the 
prisoner  endeavoured  to  parry  every  dangerous  question,  strove  to  eiplaiu 
away  the  circumstances  alleged  against  him — argued,  battled  with  his 
judges— now  treating  the  accusation  as  the  fruit  of  a  base  conspiraey-— 
and  now  laughing  to  scorn  the  feeble  malignity  of  his  enemies.  The 
auditory— and  there  were  present  many  of  the  noblest  men  of  Paris, 
many  of  the  fairest  women — applauded,  admired,  and  wondered  at  the 
eapabiKties,  the  courage  of  the  prisoner.  Slight  murmurs  of  approba- 
tion at  times  disturbed  the  serenity  of  justice — applause  awakened  by 
the  adroitness  or  eloquence  of  the  accused.  Bellevillet  for  a  time,  forgot 
the  terrible  stake  at  issue,  in  self-complacency  at  the  homage  paid  to  his 
talents :  he  felt  himself  an  actor  playing  a  part  to  an  admiring  crowd 
not  an  arraigned  felon  pleading  for  name  and  life :  he  saw  not  the 
wheel  and  the  executioner,  Jacques  Tenebm ;  they  were  lost,  foraotten, 
in  the  bright  eyes,  and  balmy  lips  of  the  ladies,  smiling  on  the  prisoner. 
]>eath  and  shame  were  unthought  of;  and  the  mind  and  heart  of  Belle- 
ville glowed  and  throbbed  with  the  glory,  the  delight  of  female  con- 
quest ! 

'  The  cause  had  lasted  several  hours,  and  Belleville,  assured  of  triumph 
gazed  airily  about  him.  He  had  foiled  every  testimony  brought  against 
kim-«-ttOthing  remained  to  be  adduced.  As  for  his  confession  to  the  Monk, 
the  laws  of  the  holy  Church  made  that  sacred  in  the  breast  of  Father 
Geotge.  What,  then,  had  he  to  fear  ?  At  most*  a  vague  suspicion 
might  rest  upon  his  name — but^  it  was  impossible  that  any  means  of 
proof  could  exist  to  make  manifest  his  infamy.  With  these  thoughts, 
Belleville  stood  gazing  at  the  beautiful  faces  looking  intently  upon  niro, 
when  he  felt  his  garment  pulled,  and  turning,  beheld  an  old  woman, 
dressed  in  black,  who,  with  outstretched  finger,  pointed  to  a  new  witness; 
whose  back  was  turned  towards  the  prisoner,  but  whose  appearance  de- 
noted htm  to  be  a  peasant.  He  had  already  given  his  name— the  name 
had  escaped  the  ear  of  Belleville — ^to  the  judge ;  who  proceeded  to  ones- 
tion  him.  At  every  answer  of  the  witness,  E^lleville  snrunk  within  nim- 
sdf— all  was  lost— the  face  of  Jacques  Tenebrm  hideously  distorted, 
swam  before  the  eyes  of  the  prisoner — he  was  a  doomed  man ! 

In  brief,  the  witness  professed  himself  an  old  companion  of  the 
prisoner,  when  a  lowly,  happy  man.  He  had  worked  with  him  in  die 
same  forest ;  had  followed  him  in  his  better  fortunes  to  Paris ;  had  en* 
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tflvod  fiiK  Mrvtoe ;  kad  attended  him  at  the  gaming^- table ;  was  wkh 
oiKthe  Quai  des  Orftvres ;  nay,  more,  had  assisted  him  to  escape  from 
the  hands  of  justice,  when  closely  pursued  at  the  house  of  the  mur« 
dered.Jewip:  . 
*'  Prisoner ;  what  answer  make  you  to  this?"  demanded  the  Jadge« 
.^BellerUle  was  about  to  reply,  when,  at  the  moment,  the  witness 
Himed.^nd  gased  upon  him.  Belleyille  beheld  the  face  of  Oe  la  Jon-* 
gfiilkt  and  horror-stricken,  yet  sufficiently  possessed  to  answer,  re* 
f)W4,  ^*  No  aaswer**-none ;  I  can  die." 

,  ..f'fHal  ha  I  hal"  shrieked  the  old  woman,  who  had  directed  the 
attention  of  Belleville  to  the  fatal  witness, "  death---*death  !*' 
*'  Peace  V  exclaimed  the  Judge,  '<  Who  is  that?" 
'<  The  widowed  mother  of  the  murdered  Laval!"  cried  the  woman, 
casting  for  a  moment  her  load  of  years,  and  standing  erect  before  the 
Jipdge.  ''  The  blood  of  my  boy-^ray  only  boy  is  upon  him!"  and 
^he  pointed  to  Belleville,  '*  justice  hath  found  the  slayer  1  Death-— 
deatlv<--death !"  she  exclaimed,  and  the  hearts  of  the  auditory  quailed 
at  the  9hrill»  piercing  note  of  the  childless  widow*  She  sat  down,  with 
heip  eye  immediately  fixed  upon  the  face  of  the  culprit,  who  felt  re- 
liered  by  the  sentence  of  the  Judge — albeit  it  doomed  the  murderer  to 
a  cruel  death-— for  it  rescued  him  from  the  torturing  stare  of  the  mother 
q{  bis  victim. 

^'  Welly  Chevalier,"  said  Seraphe*  as  the  prisoner  re*entered  his 
4uageoa«  ''for  to-night,  at  least,  you  shall  have  clean  straw;  yoa 
lihoujkl  sleep  soundly  to-night,  for  by  the  saints,  you'll  have  a  rough 
day's  work  to-morrow." 

•    *'  Reptile  I"  exclaimed  Belleville,  **  but,  no— I  can  pity,  endure  even 
th^.     Begone !" 

The  prisoner  remained  but  a  short 'time  undisturbed.    *^  The  most 
holy  Father  George !"  said  Seraphe,  ''  thou  wilt  see  him,  doubtless?" 
BeUAville  answered  not ;  when  the  gaoler,  with  a  contemptuous  growl, 
i;^ired»  and  almost  immediately  the  friar  entered  the  dungeon. 
"  Peace  be  with  ye !"  cried  the  Monk. 

"  Amen  I"  lesponded  the  culprit.  *'  Where — ^where  is  the*— the 
^arquis  ?" 

,  **  Think  not  of  him,"  answered  tlie  Friar,  '*  consider  thy  precious 
jBonl." 

**  He  has  snared  it«^damned  it,"  exclaimed  Belleviile  in  the  wildest 
agony. 
.   ''  Thou  wilt  confess  ?  "  asked  the  Father. 

**  I  have  confessed  I"  cried  Belleville ;  '*  If  you  have  one  touch  of 
Christian  charity,  leave  me.    I  have  confessed;  leave  me." 
''  To-morrow  early,  1  will  attend  thee,"  said  the  priest. 
**  To-morrow  I"  groaned  Belleville,  and  he  writhed  amidst  his  straw. 
The  priest  quitted  the  dungeon,  and  a  Sister  of  Charity,  attended  by  a 
youthful  female  form,  closely  veiled,  entered  the  cell, 
'f  Peace  be  here  I"  cried  the  holy  sister." 

''  Art  thou  not  gone  ?  Leave  me !"  cried  Belleville ;  in  his  mi- 
sery not  distii^uishing  the  voice  of  the  woman  from  that  of  the  monk, 
f  ^a  sister  replied  not,  but,  with  her  companion,  stood  silent  and  apart 
1%  s^corner  of  the  cell.    *'  Edith !  Edith!"  cried  the  prisoner,  in  bit* 
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teiest  remorae.^*^*  Why,  why,  did  I  close  mine  ean— why  turn  firom  thy 

true  counsel  ?  '  Twill  end  in  wretchedness — ^in  death  I*  Such  were  thy 
words — and  death  will  find  me — Oh  God  !  to-morrow,  he  will  come  to 
me — in  blood  and  angubh  on  the  wheel — amidst  the  hootings  and  the 
curses,  and  the  laughter  of  the  mob— <ieath,  like  a  fiend,  will  come 
upon  me— delivering  me  to  fiends  eternal.  Edith  1  Edith!  where  art 
thour 

**  Rupert!"  cried  the  woman,  and  the  sister  of  charity,  the  faithful 
Edith  knelt  beside  the  straw  of  her  murderer  husband. 

**  So,  so,"  cried  the  wretched  man,  **  thou  hast  come — in  kindness 
come,  to  see  me  die." 

"  Thy  death  is  certain,"  answered  Edith.  **  Heed  it  notn-a  passing 
pang." 

"  The  shame^-the  ignominy— the  crowd — " 

*'  Ruper^— Rupert!  there  is  a  greater  crowd  that  view  the  evil  which 
we  think  and  do, — a  crowd  outnumbering  the  multitudes  of  earth* 
Thou  hast  planned  and  acted  sin,  with  myriads  of  Gk)d's  angels  behold* 
ing  thee— -and  dost  thou  fear  the  looks  of  men,  vain  eyes  of  clay  ?" 

*'  It  were  happiness  to  die,  and  die  thy  hand  in  mine — but  to  die— « 
Oh  I  thou  canst  not  think  tlie  horror." 

**  School  thy  heart,  in  the  few  hours  left  thee  upon  earth — such  hours 
in  which  is  quickencKl  the  wisdom  and  the  worth  of  years — ^school  thy 
heart,  and  thou  wilt  pass  to  death  as  to  thy  rest,  without  a  thought,  a 
knowledge  of  the  horrors  that  strew  thy  path." 

'*  Thou  hast  not  heard  my  sentence — ^thou  dost  not  know,"  exclaimed 
the  husband. 

'<  I  have  heard — I  know,"  answered  the  wife,  **  and  I  have  counselled 
thee." 

'^  And  with  that  placid  fac^— with  voice  so  passionless — and  eyes 
without  a  tear  ?" 

"  Rupert,  the  heart  may  be  wrung  and  bleed  tlie  most — the  words  of 
peace  be  killing  to  the  speaker — the  eye-strings  crack — and  yet  the  lip 
shall  quiver  not,  and  as  thou  sayest,  the  eyes  be  tearless." 

''  Forgive  me,  Edith— forgive  me— in  my  last  hours — my  ignorance 
of  thy  true  nature — my  littleness — ^my  weakness,  forgive  me  all,  and 
pray  for  me." 

**  And  with  thee  !" 

**  Not  with  me — fori  cannot  pray.  I  have  been  a  wronged,  an  out- 
raged man  ;  the  iron  heel  of  tyranny  crushed  from  my  heart  the  seeds  of 
goodness,  and  from  that  hour  did  I  become  a  monster  and  a  wretch.  I 
was  wont  to  pray— thou  knowest  it — in  our  cottage,  with  our — our—" 
and  Rupert  gazed  wildly  in  the  face  of  his  wife  ;  then  turning  from  her, 
muttered,  '*  Thou  knowest  what  I  would  ask,  yet  dare  not  I" 

''  Marie,"  answered  the  wife. 

'*  Ayl"  groaned  Rupert. 

*^  She  is  come,"  said  Edith,  ''come  to  take  your  blessing;"  and 
when  the  prisoner  turned,  he  beheld,  kneeling  at  his  side,  his  forlorn 
daughter. 

''  And  I — I  have  killed  her  mind,"  cried  the  wretched  father.  **  la't 
not  so  ?" 

*'  Marie  is  better-*much  better,"  said  her  mother. 
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The  fktker  mgped  the  hands  of  his  child,  ^aaed  eftrnestly  in  her  fece, 
then  cried,  **  No !  dead— dead !"  and  buret  into  tears. 

"  Why  do  you  cry — ^why  weep?"  asked  Marie.  "  I  have  been  ill; 
sick — ^most  sick — ^but  I  am  well  now." 

'<And  still— stiil  beautiful!"  cried  Belleville,  as  shudderingly  he 
ventored  again  to  look  upon  her. 

*'  She  b^^ged  to  come — she  hath  talked  of  you — she  told  me — " 

^  What  I  She  knows,  then  ?"  asked  Rupert.  '<  She  is  cursed  with 
sense  enough  to  know  the  wretch — ^the  monster  that  I  am  ?" 

''No!  She  knew  that  you  were  ill — ^were  dying;  she  had  dreamt 
Ton  were— and  prayed  to  come  to  you  1  She  said  you  must,  and  should 
bless  herr 

Rupert  raised  himself— and,  laying  his  hands  upon  his  daughter's 
head,  his  throat  worked  convulsively,  but  he  could  not  speak.  Franticly 
flinging  himself  down,  he  cried,  **  I  cannot  do  it  I  1 1— a  murderer^ 
bless  1    The  devils  laugh  at  roe— I  cannot  do  it !" 

"  Bless  me,  father !"  said  Marie,  still  kneeling. 

**  Rupert  I"  cried  Edith,  in  a  voice  of  appealing  tenderness— 
«  Rupert !" 

''  Bless  me,  father  I"  said  the  girl,  **  and  I — I  will  pray  for  thee,  for 
then  art  dying !" 

''How  knowest  thou,  my  sweet  Marie— how  knowest  thou  that?'' 
asked  Rupert. 

The  girl  looked  in  her  father's  face,  mournfully  shook  her  head,  then 
repKed,  <'  I'm  sure  of  it !" 

"  But  how  art  thou  sure — ^why  art  thou  sure?"  inquired  the  father, 
who  tried  to  smile  as  he  caressed  the  girl,  passing  his  hand  across  her 
brow  and  down  her  hair. 

"  Your  flesh  looks  not  living  flesh — your  breath  is  not  as  the  breath 
of  life — ^your  words  come  as  from  the  grave,  whereto  you  speed !  So 
bless  me,  father  I — bless  me !" 

"  But  thou  hast  dreamt  this,  Marie  ?  Thou  hast  seen,  as  in  a  vision, 
that  thy  faUier  was  dying  ?    Is  it  not  so  ?"  asked  Rupert. 

"  Ay,  a  bright  vision ;  and  it  was  told  me  that  thou  wert  going  to  the 
judgment !" 

The  face  of  Rupert  became  livkl — the  sweat  rolled  from  his  temples 
— «nd«  as  he  grasped  the  straw,  the  muscles  of  his  hands  swelled  with 
the  agony  he  strove  to  master. 

"  I  was  told  it,"  repeated  the  girl,  unconscious  of  the  misery  she 
mflkted. 

"  And  who"— gasped  the  father—''  who  told  thee?" 

"  Who  should  tell  me  ?  Who,  except  my  mother,  should  now  tell 
me  any  thing?  Who— for  thoa  hast  been  long  (lom  us— who  should 
bring  news  to  Marie  now  V 

Yet  somebody,  thou  sayest,  told  thee,"  said  the  father. 

Truly,  truly,"  answered  Marie,  quickly.    **  And  canst  thou  not 
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"  No,  Marie ;  no !' 
"Thon  canst  not?    Who  should  it  be,  if  not  my  true,  my  only 
love?"— 

'•  Thy  only  love,  Marie  ?"— 

**  AiMoine  Laval,"  sighed  the  heart-bioken  maid ;  and  her  father, 
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hifl  murderer,  exclaiming  "  Edith — Uke  her  hence/'  sank  in  his  itraw, 
and  was  again  alone  in  his  dungeon. 

Chap.  XIII. 

Tub  next  day  was  a  holiday  for  thousands  in  Paris ;  a  culprit  was  to 
be  broken  on  the  wheel ;  and,  on  the  morning  that  brought  anguish 
and  death  to  one  miserable  wretch,  thousands  of  his  feliow-men  rose 
and  prepared  themselves  as  for  a  festival.  Hundreds  talked,  and 
laughed  as  they  talked,  of  the  coming  ceremony,  and  hurried  to  the 
spot.  Of  the  thousands  who  crowded  to  the  place  of  execution,  bow 
many,  by  their  words  or  looks,  revealed  a  sense  of  the  horror  they  flo<^«d 
to  witness?  How  many  left  for  a  time,  the  occupation  of  the  day,  to 
see  and  be  instructed  by  the  executioner?  To  take  away  with  them  a 
terrible  example — to  have  their  hearts  and  minds  impressed  anew  with 
hatred  of  evil,  and  love  of  good — to  be  warned  from  wickednetK  by  the 
shrieks  and  blood  of  the  wicked  ?  Many  laughed  and  jested  on  their 
road  to  the  spot^-some,  whilst  the  culprit  screamed  and  writhed,  would 
feel  a  touch  of  pity  for  his  sufferings,  his  guilt  forgotten  in  his  agonies; 
and  the  malefactor  dead,  the  beholders  would  return  to  their  homes, 
many  shocked  by  the  operation  of  the  law-— and  more,  hardened 
against  it.  The  execution  of  Rupert  was  the  flte-<lay  of  death  to  thou- 
sands in  Paris,  who  rose  with  no  other  thought,  no  other  aim  for  the 
morning,  than  that  of  making  holiday. 

**  Ha !  ha  I  neighbour  Philippot,"  cried  a  small  shopkeeper,  as  with 
running  feet,  he  came  up  with  an  old  man  of  his  own  class,  '*  I  thought 
you  wouldn't  miss  the  snow." 

*^  1  never  missed  one  yet.  Master  Paul — never,  as  I'm  an  honest 
man,''  answered  the  complacent  Philippot. 

**  And  is  it  like  to  be  worth  the  seeing?"  asked  Paul.  ''  Is  he  a 
stout  fellow,  or  a  poor  thing  like  the  last?" 

'*  I  hear,  a  brave,  bold  rascal,"  said  the  sight-seer ;  **  but  the  wheel 
will  show.  I  have  known  many  a  knave  mount  the  scaffold,  snapping 
his  fingers,  and  with  a  grin  upon  his  cheek — ^who,  at  the  first  crac«  of 
the  wheel" — 

**  Ha  I  that  must  try  a  man,  indeed,  my  master,"  said  Paul,  seriously. 

**  I  believe  ye ;  and  it  does  me  good — ^stirs  me  a  bit — to  see  bow 
some  sufier  it;  not  a  squeak — not  a  groan — not  a  sigh, — will  escape 
'em  I  Fellows  with  nerves  of  steel,  and  hearts  of  gold,"  said  old  Phi- 
lippot. **  I  recollect  such  a  one  at  Cologne ;  I  was  then  scarce  eigh- 
teen,— he  was  racked  for  a  murder ;  and,  as  for  racking  now,  compared 
to  that,  'tis  mere  child's  play.  Tlien,  the  executioner  had  his  redhot 
pincers,  and  his  molten  lead— his  slashing  knife,  and  I  know  not  what 
to  help  him,  when  the  truth  was  to  be  pulled  out  of  a  culprit." 

*^  And  this  man — ^this  murderer — did  he  confess  ?"  asked  Paul. 

**  Not  a  syllable.  Ha!  that  was,  indeed,  a  sight  to  see.  I  recollect 
it,  as  it  were  but  yesterday.  First,  my  gentleman  was  brought  out  of 
the  jail,  naked  to  the  girdle ;  and  being  bound  fast  on  high  in  a  cart, 
that  we  might  all  have  a  fair  sight  of  him ;  the  hangman,  having  a  pan 
of  coals  near  him,  with  redhot  pincers,  nipped" — 

''  Ugh !"  exclaimed  Paul,  shuddering  at  the  recital. 

*^  With  redhot  pmcers,"  repeated  the  unmoved  Philippot,  <<  nipped"-^ 
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>'  For  €k>d'e  sake,  speak  no  further  of  it !  I  would  nol  have  seen  that 
sight  for"— 

'<  Nol" cried  PhUippot:  *'  then  what  makes  you  out  to-day,  if  you're 
so  squeamish  ?" 

*'  Nay,  we're  not  such  heathens,  as  to  use  such  torments,"  said  Paul. 
**  The  wheel  is  well  enough — is  necessaiy  for  the  protection  of  honest 
foUu;  but  to  use  pinceis,  and  such  Qevil's  inventions,  is  unseemly 
among  Christian  men.     But  tell  me,  did  the  poor  creature  confess  V* 

**  WhT»  that  was  the  ugly  part  of  it,"  answered  Philippot ;  ''  for 
after  he  luid  been  racked,  and  served,  as  I  never  saw  flesh  served  be- 
foie  or  since,  why  what  do  you  think  ?  the  poor  vrretch  was  found  to  be 
BSKMsent*  The  true  murderer  couldn't  rest  with  the  blood  upon  him — 
confessed  all— ^nd  I  saw  him  racked*  too.  A  plague  upon  vour  gos- 
sip 1  What  a  mob  1"  cried  the  dissatisfied  old  man,  as  abruptly  turning 
a  comer  they  came  upon  the  place  of  execution,  already  thronged 
with  thousands.  '^  There's  no  getting  a  place  near  Jacques,  and  my 
eyes  ar'n't  what  they  used  to  be,"  said  Philippot,  disappointed;  and 
vainly  trying  to  espy  an  opening  in  the  crowd,  tnrougli  which  he  might 
be^  M»  to  get  nearer  to  the  scaffold. 

<*  They'll  never  rack  him,"  said  one  of  the  mob,  ^*  not  they;  that 
wheel's  only  to  gull  us ;  he's  one  of  the  gentry.  You'll  see  how,  at  the 
last  minute,  a  message  will  come  with  royal  mercy,  to  chop  off  his 
besbd,  and  so  cheat  us  of  half— nay,  of  the  best  part  of  the  sight." 

"  If  I'd  ha'  thought  as  much,  I'd  never  have  lost  a  morning's  work 
to  come  here,"  said  a  second. 

*^  No — nor  would  I  have  stayed  hereto  get  a  place,  all  the  night ;  and 
then,  at  the  last  minute,  too,  when  I'd  fixed  myself  so  nicely,  to  be 
driven  away  by  the  soldiers !  You  really  think,"  asked  the  speaker, 
with  an  air  of  much  anxiety,  ''  you  really  think  they  won't  put  him  to 
the  wheel?" 

*'  I'll  bet  a  crown  they  won't,"  replied  the  man  appealed  to. 

**  rU  take  that  bet,"  exclaimed  another. 

'*  Agreed — it's  good !  it's — ^hush — ^ha  1  here  they  come."  And  the 
aoddea  silence  of  the  mob-*a  silence,  succeeded  by  a  slight  murmur"-— 
gave  notice  of  the  appearance  of  the  procession. 

^<  Where  did  he  come  from  ?"  exclaimed  one  of  the  crowd,  as  Jacques 
Tenebns  suddenly  appeared  upon  the  scaffold. 

'<  He  wasn't  dropt  from  the  sky,  depend  upon  it,"  answered 
another. 

'^  Peace -~ silence — hush!"  and  again  the  crowd  stood  almost 
breathless  as  one  man. 

Rupert,  preceded  and  followed  by  guards*  with  his  arms  bound,  his 
feet  nakol,  and  his  head  uncovered,  walked  slowly,  yet  firmlv,  to  the 
scaffold;   his  eyes  upon  the  earth;   his  lips  moving;    and  Father 
George,  the  Capuchin,  whispering  at  his  ear. 
.    «•  A  fine  fellow,"  said  Paul,  '<  a  noble-looking  fellow." 

*^  Humph  1  my  life  for  it,  man,"  said  Philippot,  the  gray-haired  critic 
of  the  performances  of  the  scaffold,  ^*  my  life  for  it,  he'll  yell  at  the 
first  pinch,  I  can  see  it  by  his  lip." 

Rupert  mounted  the  scaffold ;  and  though  Jacques  Tenebro  seemed 
as  he  would  fain  avoid  the  gaze  of  the  culprit,  yet  Rupert  looked  upon 
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him,  sighed  ''  Poor  Narcisse  I  thoa  art  avenged/'  and  then  ftintly 
smiled. 

**  Ha !  I've  known  them  laugh  before,  who  screamed  the  hardest 
afterwards/'  muttered  Philippot,  unwilling  to  lose  faith  in  his  own  iia^ 
crimination ;  *^  we  shall  see/' 

Jacques  approached  Rupert,  and  the  buzz  that  began  to  rise  among 
the  crowd  atthe'motion  of  the  executioner  immediately  subsided:  not  a 
breath  was  heard. 

*^  He  doesn't  quiver  yet/'  whispered  Philippot,  incapable  of  sup- 
pressing his  disappointment. 

At  this  moment  Jacques  laid  his  hand  upon  the  culprit,  and  mo- 
tioned one  of  the  assistants  towards  him :  as  the  fellow  approached  the 
criminal,  Rupert  started  back,  and  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

<'  I  knew  it  1  now  he  winces— now  he  shakes  V*  and  Philippot  rubbed 
his  hands. 

"  You*  you  here  1"  shouted  the  culprit ;  for,  in  his  agony,  be  saw  in 
the  hangman's  assistant  the  malicious  face  of  De  la  Jonquille;  who, 
with  his  customary  smile,  nodded ;  then  stretched  his  finger  towards 
the  crowd.  The  eye  of  Rupert  unconsciously  followed  its  motion, 
when  he  beheld  but  a  few  yards  from  the  scanold,  the  forms  of  old 
Aaron  Ezra  and  young  Antoine  Laval.  They,  his  victims,  seemed 
risen  from  the  dead  to  witness  his  last  agonies,  making  them  moie  hor« 
rible  by  the  satisfaction,  the  triumph  that  glistened  in  their  corpse- 
white  faces. 

"  Quick— quick  I"  cried  Rupert,  *'  for  the  love  of  mercy  l" 

**  Be  patient/'  whispered  Father  George. 

**  Now— 'now,  Jacques, — now !"  exclaimed  the  culprit ;  and  the 
crowd  screamed  and  shouted,  wrought  upon  by  the  intense  passion  of 
the  criminal. 

*^  Now,  Jacques-^now  1"  bellowed  the  multitude,  sympathizing  with 
the  sufierer. 

"  Now— -now !"  exclaimed  two  voices. 

**  You  hear  them— you  see  them,  father  I"  shrieked  Rupert  to  the 
monk,  and  he  pointed  where,  in  his  imagination,  stood  the  Jew  and  the 
youth,  but,  daring  not  again  to  look,  fell  into  the  arms  of  the  monk. 

**  Heaven  receive  ye  1"  said  Father  George,  and  blessing  the  criminal 
for  the  last  time,  he  delivered  him  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 
and  his  assistants  gathered  about  him,  to  receive  him. 

'^  Ha !  ha  !  I  win  my  wager !  no  pardon — ^the  wheel — the  wheel  1" 
Such  was  the  shout  of  triumph  from  one  of  the  mob,  as  Rupert  received 
the  first  blow. 

**  He  doesn't  shrink  yet,"  said  Philippot. 

**  Nor  yet,"  said  a  near  oomnanion,  as  the  blow  was  repeated. 

<'  Nor  yet,"  remarked  a  third. 

^'  Eh?  Yes — ^no! — ^firm  as  a  rock  still!"  cried  another;  and  thus 
did  numbers  of  the  crowd,  habituated  to  scenes  of  lingering  death, 
coldly  gaze  upon,  and  calculate  the  sufferings  of  a  fellow-creaure. 

**  Is  he  dead  ?"  asked  one. 

'^  He  must  be,"  was  the  answer. 

'^  Dead  1  Nonsense  1"  observed  Philippot :  <'  we  shall  bear  him  yet 
— though,  to  give  him  his  due,  he  has  put  a  stouter  face  upon  it  than  1—- 
eh?— he  can't  be  dead !"  cried  the  old  man,  impatiently. 
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^*  Dead  enough — another  crown  upon  it  V 

"Be  it  BO.    He— he  moves  r 

At  this  moment  the  wretched  malefactor  uttered  an  awful  shriek. 

"  Not  dead — I  win !"  cried  Philippot.    "  See !  now  for  the  caup^de- 

Jacques  Tenebra  lifted  the  weapon,  which  descending  on  the  chest  of 
the  miserable  Rupert— « 

Chap.  XIV. 


it 


SigH,*'  said  the  old  man. 
^  e&t;'  cried  Ernest. 
"  (Bm  I" 

"  Ernest— ho !— Mercy  l^'-H^ried  their  master,  waking  as  from  a  hi* 
deons  dream. 

**  My  lord  !"  answered  the  youth. 

''  It  was  a  vision !  Thank  God  1"  cried  the  domestic  tyrant,  and 
fidling  upon  his  knees,  he  prayed,  an  altered  man.  "  Where's  Rupert, 
tlra  woodman  V 

**  Below,  my  lord,  come  here  to  beg  your  mercy." 

**  He  has  not  been  driven  from  the  forest  ?  I  dreamt  my  orders  were 
obeyed — that  I  myself  was  made  that  houseless,  hopeless  wretch,  the 
Yictim  of  my  own  sentence — that  I  had  fallen  step  by  step,  until  at 
length  upon  the  murderer's  wheel — Oh,  God !— that  vision  I  Yet  has  it 
profited  me— -has  taught  me  that  to  deal  mercifully  with  our  fellow<-men, 
and  thereby,  in  their  day  of  destitution,  to  preserve  them  from  the 
temptations  of  evil,  is  to  fulfil  the  prime  duty  of  our  existence-— to 
carry  oat  the  first  and  the  greatest  Lesson  of  life !" 


FARMING    IMPROVED. 

BT  LOUISA   H.   SHERIDAK. 

G.  says, "  the  Prize-sheep,  having  wool  smooth  as  flax, 
Made  hun  long  for  a  rubber  of  Whist  on  their  backs  P* 
¥niat  a  hint  for  the  new  Agricultural  School, 
As  a  quick,  easy  method*  of  ^ Cording*  the  wooll 
Tet  the  chance  of  fair  deaUng  is  greatly  decreased, 
Who  cots  in  at  such  tables— can't  help  being  '*  Fleeced  r 
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"  A  CLOUD  OF  CANVASS  f  OR,  «  THE  OLD  ADMIRAL 

IS  RIGHT." 

Bt  Edward  Howard,  Esq. 

AUTHOR  OF  ''  RATTLIN  THE  AERFER/'   '*  OUTWARD  BOUND,"  ftc* 

Sir  Hominy  Bloodter  commanded  his  Majesty's  ship,  '^  The  Gab- 
tub,"  one  of  the  oldest  and  roundest  ntnety*eights  m  the  service.  Who 
was  Sir  Hominy  ?  That,  indeed,  is  the  very  important  question,  so 
often  asked,  and  never  philosophically  or  satisfactorily  answered. 

The  herald  and  the  navy-list  told  you  what  he  was  officially,  and  it 
was  a  pompous  telling.  At  the  levee  and  the  drawing-room  no  man's 
breast  glittered  with  more  stars,  or  was  gorgeous  with  more  ribbons 
These  he  had  plucked  from  the  whirlpool  of  actual  conflict,  and  ererj 
decoration  had  the  wound  of  an  enemy  inflicted  by  his  own  hand  m 
its  source.  Yet  speaking  morally  and  physichologically,  who  be  was, 
formed  the  mystery. 

What  he  was,  physically,  is  soon  described.  Ye,  who  love  to  eoa*' 
template  our  naval  heroes,  and  ye  ought  to  be  many,  figure  to  yourselves 
a  tml  and  well-made  man,  of  a  shape  more  rotund  than  graceful,  jpos- 
«essiog  a  head  perfectly  orbicular,  with  the  exception  of  the  trining 
inequalities  of  his  exceedingly  minute  features.  His  nose,  mouth,  chin, 
and  ears,  were  all  delicately  small.  His  huge  gray  eyes  were  nothing 
but  two  copies  of  his  head  done  in  chalk.  He  had  a  marvellous  voice; 
lie  could  '*  roar  you  gently,  like  any  sucking  dove."  Indeed,  when 
nuch  excited,  and  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost,  he  could  be  heard 
across — his  own  dining-table. 

However,  he  was  a  riddle.  He  had  become  a  naval  hero  in  spite  of 
himself.  Happiest  of  happy  men  was  Sir  Hominy.  He  was  continually 
in  a  blissful  abstraction,  seeking  for  his  qualities  of  heroism.  He  found 
himself  pre-eminent  among  skilful  and  eminent  men,  their  astonishment 
and  his  own.  Wrapt  up  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  that  he  was  actu- 
ally and  substantially  the  very  great  personage  that  the  world  and  his 
destiny  had  made  him ;  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  had  an  idea 
to  throw  away.  Ideas  were  too  precious  for  his  own  private  use,  to  be 
expended  in  conversation.  He  had  fought  like  a  Paladin  during  the 
best  part  of  his  life,  and  he  believed  himself  now  privileged  to  talk  like 
an  idiot  for  the  remainder. 

I,  as  his  midshipman  aide-de-camp,  have  observed  him  in  action,  and 
his  demeanour  puzzled  me  much  more  than  the  very  odd  and  sinuous 
courses  that  the  enemies*  shot  would  sometimes  take.  There  sat  he. 
Sir  Hominy,  on  the  hammock-nettings,  his  whole  person  rashly  and 
needlessly  exoosed,  with  something  as  nearly  approaching  contentment 
on  his  rotunci  face,  as  that  face  could  express  any  thing,  His  fine 
ruddy  colour  was  neither  heightened  nor  paled.  His  round  eyes  were, 
perhaps,  a  little  more  opened  than  usual,  and,  being  so  conspicuous  a 
mark,  whilst  the  musket-balls  whizzed  by  him  in  showers,  and  tingled 
in  his  ears,  not  a  muscle  of  that  jolly  round  visage  quivered. 

I  then  began  to  conjecture  in  what  manner  this  hero  was  contri- 
buting towards  the  great  victory  we  were  fast  gaining.  He  did  nothing 
except  gloating  with  hb  eyes  on  the  enemy's  ship  nearly  aloagftide  c? 
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him,  and  when  he  caught  a  distinct  view  of  any  particular  person,  he 
would  clutch  the  hilt  of  his  heavy  sery ice-sword,  as  if  he  longed  to  give 
him  a  composing  stroke  on  the  skull.  It  is  true,  that  from  time  to 
time  he  would  exclaim  to  the  master  who  was  conning  the  ship,  '^  A 
little  closer,  if  possible,  Mr.  Snikes.**  But  to  every  demand  for  orders 
or  instructioDS,  his  answer  was  only  '^  Do  what  is  necessary  and  proper, 
Mr.  — "  whoever  it  might  be,  varied  by  ••Do  what  is  proper  and 
necessaiy;"  but  which  pithy,  lucid,  and  comprehensive  speech  was 
always  concluded  with,  *'  But  mind,  sir,  I  head  the  boarders !" 

The  only  real  service  that  J  could  discover  that  he  rendered  during 
the  engagement,  was  causing  the  enemy  uselessly  to  direct  much  of 
their  musketry  upon  him,  which  might  have  been  fatally  employed 
elsewhere.  Iron  seemed  to  dread  a  contact  with  his  cranium,  and 
lead  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  for  his  head.  In  all  his  multiplied  en- 
gagements, he  never  was  hurt,  and  he  went  peacefully  to  his  grave,  an 
dd  uawounded  admiral. 

I  have  been,  perhaps,  a  little  diffuse  upon  the  character  of  this  hero, 
but  it  was  necessary,  in  order  that  the  ridicule  of  what  follows  may  be 
better  understood.  It  must  be  easily  supposed,  that  a  person  who,  like 
8ir  Hominy  Bloodyer,  was  continually  in  a  sublime  ecstasy  of  sweet  sclf^ 
cootemplailion,  was  not  often  visible  on  deck,  and  that  he  took  most  of  his 
exenase  in  his  solitary  stem  walk.  Of  course,  on  deck  he  sometimes 
came ;  but  though,  when  there,  he  could  conceive  the  existence  of  mid« 
^pmen,  he  could  hardly  conceive  it  possible  that  he  should  notice 
them. 

We  must  do  him  justice.  At  his  own  table  he  remembered  that  one 
icqnisite  of  a  British  naval  officer  was  to  be  a  gentleman.  There  he 
could  be  more  than  condescending;  he  could  be,  nay,  he  always  was, 
cordial.    But,  upon  deck ! 

Now,  by  all  the  laws  that  govern  the  moral  world — and  those  laws 
are  as  tixed  as  the  principles  that  govern  the  physical  one— it  must 
IbJIow  that  Sir  Hommy,  snubbed  as  it  was,  must  be  led  by  the  nose, 
and,  as  his  eyes  were  always  turned  inwarids  upon  himself,  he  could 
never  discover  it.  It  was  a  great  marvel  in  the  fleet  that  such  a  quiet, 
placid  man  as  Sir  Hominy,  was  always  changing  his  first  lieutenants. 
He  wanted  a  sycophant,  though  he  did  not  himself  know  it.  At  length, 
he  got  beautifully  suited.  Never  did  I  before  conceive  that  a  creature 
OD  two  legs  could  creep  so  abjectly,  and,  at  the  same  time,  wear  such 
high  stilts. 

This  first  lieutenant  was  named — ah  I  how  shall  I  name  him,  when 
there  are  so  many  names  on  the  navy-list,  seeing  that  any  honest  man 
would  take  offence  if  it  bore  any  similarity  to  his  own.  We  will  there- 
fore invent  one  for  him— one  that  may  be  a  little  typical  of  his  nature. 
This  first  lieutenant  we  will  name  Slaverlick.  Mr.  Slaverlick  was  tolerably 
wise  in  his  generation.  He  had  not  many  resources,  but  the  few  that 
he  possessed  he  worked  energetically.  One  of  his  means  of  power  over 
Sir  Hominy,  was  treating  him  with  the  most  obsequious  respect — ^tbe 
other,  attending  to  his  personal  convenience  and  comfort. 

The  service  of  H.M.S.  Oaktub  was  carried  on  between  these  two 
high  dignitaries  much  in  this  manner :  Mr.  Slaverlick  having  ascertained 
the  exact  moment  that  his  captain  will  tread  beneath  hiiu  the  planks  of 
the  quarterdeck,  he  takes  care  that  every  thing  immediately  around 
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him  shall  be  in  the  most  precise  order;  that  all  ill-dressed  tnidshipmen 
be  popped  below,  or  sent  to  the  mast-head ;  that  seamen  with  scorbutic 
elbows,  or  sore  heels,  shall  not  offend  the  eyesight,  or  blocks  or  uncoiled 
ropes  endanger  the  more  than  regal  shins  of  Sir  Hominy.  When  this  is 
duly  arranged,  and  the  goldlaced  cocked -hat  of  Sir  Hominy  made  a 
sort  of  yellow  refulgent  dawn  about  the  after-hatchway,  Mr.  Slaverlick 
would  take  off  his  hat,  and,  in  a  stooping  position,  that  constituted  a 
continuous  bow,  would  await  the  captain's  first  sentence,  which  began 
usually  thus: 

"  Pray  put  on  your  hat,  Mr.  Slaverlick." 

**  Sir  Hominy,  with  submission,  I  know  my  duty." 

"  You  do  more  than  your  duty,  sir;  more  than  the  service  requires. 
By  the  best  authorities,  the  hat  should  be  raised  just  three  inches  and 
one-half  from  the  top  of  the  hair,  when  the  officer  may  happen  to  have 
any,  and  thus  remain  respectfully  suspended  for  the  space  of  seventeen 
or  eighteen  seconds — for  an  admiral,  I  would  say  twenty ;  for  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, perhaps  thirty—and  I  think,  for  a  lord  of  the  ad- 
miralty— a  first  lord,  I  mean — I  think  the  hat  should  not  descend  until 
he  bowed,  or  smiled,  or  waved  his  hand.  I  am  distinct,  Mr.  Slaverlick. 
Be  covered." 

Mr.  Slaverlick  covers  himself  with  a  look  of  exalted  admiration, 
and  then  puts  himself  into  the  attitude  of  a  profound  and  reverential 
listener,  for  the  accustomed  anecdote  was  coming.  But,  before  we  give 
it,  we  must  presume  that  this  lecture  of  Sir  Hominy's  was  generally  ac- 
companied by  several  ireful  looks  towards  the  lee  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck, where  certain  midshipmites,  mates,  and  luffs,  were  assembled, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  touching  their  hats,  by  mere  snatching  at  the 
rims  of  them,  as  if  to  pluck  away  an  insect,  and  then  wiUidrawing  their 
hands  hastily,  as  if  the  said  insect  had  stung  them. 

When  he  had  wasted  away  all  the  anger  of  his  look,  for  Sir  Hominy 
was  too  goodnatured  to  be  angry  long,  and  much  too  proud  to  scold,  he 
would  turn  benignantly  towards  his  first  lieutenant,  and  continue, 
'<  You  know,  Mr.  Slaverlick,  I  sailed  with  the  immortal  Nelson  for 
fifteen  years ;  and  I  had  fallen  much  into  the  same  habit  as  yourself, 
of  standing  long  uncovered  before  my  superior— -but,  my  departed 
friend  would  say,  sometimes  slapping  me  heartily  on  my  back,  *'  Now, 
Hommy,  no  nonsense.'  Now,  Mr.  Slaverlick,  I  cannot,  by  any  pos- 
sibility* be  supposed  to  slap  you  on  the  back,  or  say  to  you  familiarly, 
*  Slavey,  no  nonsense ;'  because,  though  you  may  look  upon  me  in  the 
light  of  the  immortal  hero,  I  cannot,  by  any  stretch  of  fancy,  conceive 
you  to  be  Sir  Hominy  Bloodyer." 

At  this  termination  of  the  condescension,  Mr.  Slaverlick  always 
made  a  low  obeisance.  Whether  the  man  were  thankful  or  not,  for 
not  being  thought  to  be  Sir  Hominy,  the  man  himself  only  could  tell ; 
but,  as  this  anecdote  always  encouraged  him  greatly,  he  would  then 
proceed  in  some  way  like  this,  according  to  the  necessities  of  die 
day: 

**  Sir  Hominy,  the  surgeon  reports  that  there  are  several  cases  of  ca- 
tanh  on  the  sick  list,  shall  we  dry  holystone  the  decks?" 

'*  Do  what  is  necessary  and  proper^  Mr.  Slaverlick." 

*^  My  very  idea.  Sir  Hominy ;  it  shall  be  done.  The  admiral.  Sir 
Hominy,  has  been  again  issuing  fresh  orders  about  die  efficieacy  of  the 
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mftll-aim  men,  as  they  may  be  so  soon  leqaired  to  co-operate  ^rith  the 
troops.     Will  you  read  the  order,  Sir  Hominy  ? 

''  Needless.  If  the  commander-iD-chief  gave  t^— it  is  proper  and 
nfosMory." 

**  We  will,  then,  with  your  permission.  Sir  Hominy,  exercise  the 
small-aimmen  and  boarders  with  the  marines,  all  the  morning/* 

*'  Do  what  is  necessan^  and  proper^  Mr.  Slayerllck.'' 

'<  Just  what  I  was  going  to  propose,  Sir  Hommy.    Here,  yonnker — " 

**  Call  him  young  gentleman,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Slaverlick*  All  my 
followers  are  young  gentlemen,"  interrupts  the  captain. 

**  Here,  young  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Slaverlick,  with  a  remarkably 
wry  face,  **  go  down  to  the  captain  of  marines,  and  tell  him  that  he 
is  to  exercise,  himself  personally,  the  marines  with  the  divisions  of  small- 
arm  men  and  boarders  till  eight  bells;  after  which,  sir,  you  will  eo  to 
the  mast-head  for  the  same  time ;  for  a  young  gentleman  should  not 
oome  on  his  Majesty's  quarterdeck  with  one  of  his  shoes  untied." 

**  Very  necessary  and  proper"  muttered  Sir  Hominy. 

Having  thus  vented  his  spleen  upon  the  captain  of  marines,  whom 
he  mortally  hated,  and  taught  the  younker  how  dangerous  it  was  for 
him  to  be  justified  by  his  captain,  this  first  lieutenant  would  feel  him- 
self so  much  emboldened,  that,  trotting  all  the  while  in  his  rear,  he 
would  make  some  obsequious  attempts  at  conversation  with  the  great 
man.  With  much  tact,  he  would  get  him  into  Norfolk,  and  encourage 
him  to  lie  like  a  Spanish  historian,  about  the  quantity  of  game  he  had 
faag^d,  the  extent  of  his  manors,  and  the  excellence  of  his  preserves. 
When  he  could  rightly  tune  Sir  Hominy  upon  this  subject,  Mr.  Slaver- 
lick  was  certain  that  day  of  breakfasting,  dining,  and  supping  with  his 
captain,  besides  enjoying  some  shrewd  expectations  of  getting  his  next 
step  of  promotion,  for  Sir  Hominy  had  great  interest  at  the  admiralty. 

Now,  it  may  be  easily  comprehended,  that  a  person  who  studied  the 
art  of  rising  so  assiduously,  might  have  some  few  deficiencies,  which 
would  make  that  rising  not  altogether  the  most  just  thing  in  the  world. 
In  fact,  excepting  when  he  was  making  a  fool  of  others,  by  persuading 
them  that  they  were  very  wise  men,  he  was  but  little  better  than  a  mere 
Ibol  himself.  The  consequence  was,  that  H.  M.  S.  Oaktub  was  the  worst 
<li8ciplined  line-of-battle  ship  in  gallant  old  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  fleet. 

Mr.  Slaverlick  was  a  naval  housewife,  an  old-womanly  fidgets— ex- 
acting as  to  the  holystones,  an  inexorable  belaying-pin  polisher,  and 
wonderfully  acute  at  making  size  from  all  manner  of  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable.  The  happy  result  of  all  this  was — that  the  Oaktub 
was  the  best  whitewashed  three-decker  in  his  Majesty's  navy,  or  rather 
the  Regent's;  but  a  whitewashed  ship  may  be,  sometimes,  in  the  same 
rqiHitation  as  a  whitewashed  man,— to  say  nothing  at  all  about  a  white- 
washed sepuldire. 

Soch  bong  a  distinguishing  part  of  this  lieutenant's  character,  people 
must  not  be  surprised  to  learn,  that  he  was  always  swelling  wiUi  some 
magnificent  plan  of  turning  vast  quantities  of  old  sails  into  new 
tarpauling. 

When  we  were  lying  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  at  single  anchor  with 
a  part  of  the  fleet,  in  a  tolerably  safe  roadstead— no  one  could  tell  why 
but  the  commander-in-chief y  Mr.  Slaverlick  had  many  hundreds  of 
yaids  of  tarred  canvass,  which  he  wished  properly  to  dry  and  season. 
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.We  lay  exactly  opposite  to  a  ruined  yiUage— no  unoomBion  thing,  f  uined 
villages  now,  in  tnat  distracted  country.  It  had  been  very  wisely  desefted 
by  the  inhabitants,  for  it  presented  nothing  to  the  view  but  roofless  and 
half-destroyed  walls ;  for  every  thing  that  could  be  burned .  had  been 
consumed  by  the  French,  who  had  lately  passed  over  it  like  a  devas- 
tating cloud  of  locusts.  Still,  there  remained  something  which  they 
could  not  bum,  and  were  too  lazy  to  destroy.  An  immense  extent  (Mf 
stone  wall,  that  had  enclosed  the  gardens  of  a  nunnery,  still  stood, 
basking  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  with  a  dry  and  thirsty  aspect,  that  seemed 
to  say  to  Mr.  Slaverlick,  ^*  You  see  how  desperately  hot  I  am ;  in  pity 
to  my  parched-up  stones  and  crumbling  mortar,  cover  me  up  with 
that  cool,  damp,  tar-besmeared  canvass,  that  lies  so  incommodiously 
lumbering  upon  your  booms." 

The  appeal  was  not  made  in  vain. 

"  Sir  Hominy,"  said  Mr.  Slaverlick,  that  morning,  ''  the  sun  shines 
mainly  on  that  old  convent  wall." 

Sir  Hominy  proceeded — '*  It  is  necessary  and  proper,"  according  to 
the  usual  formula  by  him  made  and  provided. 

"  Exactly,  Sir  Hominy,"  with  a  very  low  bow,  "  the  very  thing  I 
was  just  saying.  And  so.  Sir  Hominy,  if  you  please,  we  will  send  the 
tarpaulings  we  have  just  made  for  the  new  hammock-cloths,  and  trice 
them  up  along  the  walls,  where  they  will  dry  mainly." 

^*  Do  what  is  proper  and  necessary,  Mr.  Slaverlick." 

*'  I  think.  Sir  Hominy,  the  cutter's  crew,  armed  with  a  sergeant's 
guard  of  marines,  will  be  quite  sufficient  to  keep  off  any  prowling  va- 
gabonds of  French  that  may  have  strayed  from  the  army.  Shall  I  send 
them.  Sir  Hominy  ?'* 

Here  was  a  proposition  that  involved  some  responsibility.  Th^  knight 
commander  of  the  Bath  drew  himself  up  as  a  knight  commander  should, 
stared  for  a  minute  tixcdly,  with  his  round  gray  eyes  wide  open,  full 
upon  his  first  lieutenant,  then  shut  them  slowly,  and  opened  his  mouth ; 
for  the  skin  was  braced  so  tightly  on  his  plump  ruddy  orb  of  a  face,  that 
he  could  not  well  keep  mouth  and  eyes  open  together.  Having  made 
these  preparations,  the  middies  on  the  larboard  side  of  the  quarterdeck 
fully  expected  a  speech.  After  this  apparent  effort  to  think,  great  was 
the  disappointment  when  we  were  cheated  with — 

*^  Mr.  Slaverlick,  do  what  is  proper  and  necessary."  After  this 
sublime  eiFort,  Sir  Hominy  strode  off  to  the  solitude  of  his  stern  walk, 
fully  impressed  with  the  onerous  duties  of  commanding  a  three- 
decker. 

In  obedience  to  this  implied  permission,  Mr.  Slaverlick  proceeded  to 
do  what  he  might  have  thought  to  be  necessary,  but  which  proved  to 
be  not  at  all  proper.  Why  should  the  fact  be  disguised  ?  Ralph  Rat- 
tlm,  that  unlucky  reefer,  was  sent  for,  and  speedily  found  himself  under 
the  supercilious  frown  of  Mr.  Slaverslick.  Tlie  man's  insolence  to  the 
midshipmen  was  most  intolerable.  He  was  a  greater  provocative  to  im- 
pertinence than  is  a  salted  herring  or  a  highly-devilled  turkey's  leg  to 
thirst.    Thus  commenced  the  annoyance : 

**  Mr.  Oh !  hah  1  heh  !  Mr.  I  say.  Mis — ^ter,"  making  two  distinct 
syllables  of  it,  and  strongly  accenting  the  last.  *'  You  will  take  the 
first  cutter,  with  her  crew  armed,  and  tell  the  captain  of  marines  to  give 
you  a  sergeant's  guard.    You'll  then  get  some  of  the  boatswain's  crew » 
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lititidle  the  tarpaulin^  into  the  hoat,  and — Mister,  do  you  see  that  wall  ? 
— ^you^ll  tiice  up  the  hammock-cloths  in  a  seaman-like  manner,  and  see 
that  it  is  done  equally— do  you  hear  V* 

Ralph's  impertinence  not  being  under  sufficient  control,  he  answeredi 

«^  Mr.  Slaverlick,  if  it  is  proper  and  necessary,  it  shall  be  done." 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  write  the  oath  that  hereupon  exploded, 

it  would  make  my  iron  pen  red  hot ;  and  if  it  could  be  printed  upon 

asbestos,  it  would  melt  the  types  in  that  compositor's  hand  who  would 

endeaTour  to  set  it  up.  Let,  then,  the  dashes  represent  something  thrice 

hoirible:  " Mis — ^ter he  is mocking—* 

^ —  Sir  Hominy  ! !  !*' 

^  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Slaverlick — I  did  not  mean  to  mock  him* 
I  will  unsay  what  I've  said,  if  it  displeases  you,  sir.  Even  if  it  is  im- 
proper and  unnecessary^  if  you  order  it,  it  shall  be  done." 

We  really  believe,  that  if  he  had  not  entertained  some  idea  that  the 
French  Chasseurs  would  be  down  upon  us,  or  that  he  would,  in  some 
way,  signally  miscarry  on  this  paltry  service,  Mr.  Slaverlick  would 
have  mast-headed  and  annoyed  him  on  board  to  the  utmost.  He  was 
content,  for  the  present,  to  order  Ralph  into  the  boat  with  a  malicious 
grin,  and  with  multiplying  his  verbal  orders  so  profusely,  that  it  was 
morally  certain  that  he  must  forget  the  half  of  them. 

As  the  party  was  to  stay  there  all  day,  their  dinners  were  sent  with 
them;  and,  m  due  time,  the  whole  white  side  face  of  the  walk  was 
covered  with  blackened  canvass,  the  marines  were  posted  properly  to 
guard  against  surprise,  and  the  poor  reefer  had  nothing  else  to  do  but 
to  walk  up  and  down  all  the  livelong  day,  broiling  under  the  sun,  with 
his  hands  in  his  pockets  to  keep  them  warm,  and  his  thoughts  upon  his 
faraway  native  land. 

The  then  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  afterwards  Lord  Exmouth,  had  all 
the  frankness  of  a  sailor;  and  was  sometimes  not  only  abrupt,  but  bois- 
terous. I  speak  of  his  manners  at  times  only.  He  was  a  gallant  officer, 
the  good  man's  true  friend,  and  loyed  by  every  body  in  the  fleet  who 
knew  and  did  his  duty. 

It  was  about  one,  p.m.,  that  he  landed  on  the  coast,  with  a  small 
cortkge  of  officers ;  and  shortly  aftery  they  all  mounted  upon  asses,  and 
a  very  pretty  procession  they  made,  with  the  bluff  and  stout  commander- 
in-chief  at  the  head  of  it.  They  came  trotting  magnificently  along  the 
beach  (for  asses  will  trot  in  Spam),  and  when  they  came  opposite  to  the 
disconsolate  Ralph,  they  all  pulled  up  with  a  jerk-^or,  to  speak  mone  in- 
telligibly, brought  up  all  standing. 

"  Holloa !  younker,  what  the  devil's  the  meaning  of  all  this?"  said 
Sir  Edward. 

Being  enjoined  in  a  name  so  universally  respected,  he  briefly  ex- 
plained. 

'*  Jump  into  your  boat,  and  pull  off  directly  to  your  ship,  and  tell 
your  first  lieutenant  he  is  a  fool." 

The  commander-in-chief  vouchsafed  him  no  more  words,  but  rode  on, 
talking  to  the  right  and  left,  and  all  the  asses  in  his  train  rode  on  also. 
The  officers  know  very  well  that  I  mean  them.  We  speak  familiarly 
of  fifty  horse,  and  a  hundred  horse,  and  a  body  of  horse,  when  we  wiah 
to  indicate  so  many  men  riding  on  horses*  Asses  should  have  the  same 
privflege. 
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Now,  Mr.  Rattlin  knew  very  well  that,  canning  as  was  Mr.  Slayer-^ 
lick,  be  was  a  fool ;  but  having  the  authority  of  the  commander-in- 
chief,  it  was  a  grateful  office,  that  of  announcing  the  pleasant  intelli- 
gence to  the  person  in  the  world  the  least  likely  to  believe  it. 

The  proceedings  on  shore  being  watched  by  the  signal-men,  the  parley 
with  Sir  Edward,  and  his  approach  to  the  ship,  were  duly  announced. 
This  report  brought  Sir  Huminy  on  deck,  and  most  of  the  officers. 
Never  before  did  the  advent  of  midshipman  cause  more  excitement. 

As  Ralph's  heart  was  laughing  exceedingly,  he  dressed  up  his  wrin- 
kled little  face  with  a  gravity  that  must  have  been  provokingly  ridicu- 
lous. He  advanced  to  where  Mr.  Slaverlick  was  doing  the  obsequious 
near  Sir  Hominy,  whilst  every  officer  was  es^r  for  the  news. 

''  Well,  sir  I    said  both  captain  and  lieutenant  at  the  same  moment. 

^'  Mr.  Slaverlick,  the  commander-in-chief  says  you're  a/oo/." 

"  A  fool !"— «  A  fool !"— «  A  fool !"  Every  one  thrice  repeated  the 
word,  but  with  many  variations  and  significant  looks.  Ralph  only  ap- 
peared to  be  unmoved,  and  looked  as  if  he  had  performed  the  merest 
piece  of  routine  duty. 

^*  A  fool !  a  fool !  the  commander-in-chief  say  my  first  lieutenant  is 
a  fool !  It  can  neither  be  necessary  or  proper ;  he  will  say  that  I  am  a 
fool  next,"  said  the  indignant  Sir  Hommy. 

But  Mr.  Slaverlick  did  not  intend  to  sit  down  o  uietly  under  the  im- 
putation, and  explanations  were  eagerly  demanaed.  Ralph  had  no- 
thing to  offer  but  the  bare  fact.  Indeed,  though  Ralph  could  have 
sworn  to  the  eeneral  truth  of  the  accusation,  he  knew  not  on  what 
precise  grounds  Sir  Edward  had  advanced  it.  The  only  reason  that 
occurred  to  any  one  was,  that  the  French  were  nearer  than  we  supposed, 
and  that  the  hammock-cloths,  and  the  party  in  charge  of  them,  were 
endangered.  This,  however,  the  more  judicious  knew  could  not  be  the 
case,  as  the  commander-in-chief  was  too  careful  of  his  men  to  jeopar- 
dize them  uselessly ;  and  he  would  have  ordered  them  on  board  directly, 
had  there  been  any  proximate  danger. 

The  boat's  crew  were  then  summoned  aft,  in  the  hopes  that  their 
version  of  the  afiair  might  a  little  mend  the  matter.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  "  haw-awing,"  and  *'  your  honouring,"  and  stroking  down 
the  front  locks,  but  very  little  could  be  got  from  them  in  elucidation. 

Tom  Tripin,  the  coxswain,  was  closely  examined.  He  had  heard  the 
words,  or  something  very  like  them. 

**  Now,  Tripin,  my  man,"  said  Mr.  Slaverlick,  with  a  hideous  grin 
on  his  countenance,  and  a  ^lass  of  grog  in  each  eye,  ''  now,  Tripin, 
my  good  man,  don't  you  thmk  the  Admiral  meant  Mr.  Rattlin?" 

''  No,  sir,  he  couldn't  by  no  means  mean  he." 

"  Why,  my  good  man  ?" 

**  'Cause,  sir,  d'ye  see  as  how,  he  said  as  how,  sir,  you  were  a  damn*d 
old  fool ;  and  seeing  as  how  Mr.  Rattlin — " 

"  Go  down,  sir ! — A  very  sorry  fellow,  Sir  Hominy*  and  as  to  his 
rating — " 

*^  A  follower  of  mine,  Mr.  Slaverlick,  I  brought  him  out  of  the 
Agamemnon.     No  follower  of  mine,  sir — " 

^*  I  humbly  beg  your  pardon.  Sir  Hominy.  Permit  me.  Sir  Hominy, 
to  get  at  the  right  version  of  this  strange  affair*  There  must  be  some 
mistake." 
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**  Do,  Mr.  Slaverlicky  what  is  necessary  and  proper." 
**  Does  any  one  of  the  boat*s  crew  know  the  rights  of  this  ridiculous 
business  ?"  roared  out  the  now  terribly  incensed  first  lieutenant.  This 
was  too  open  a  beating-up  for  evidence  to  be  mistaken  even  by  the 
veriest  dunce.  So,  thereupon,  a  lank-haired  noodle  who  pulled  one  of 
the  larboard  oars,  and  mightily  wished  to  creep  into  Mr.  Slaverlick's 
good  graces,  stepped  forward,  and  said,  *^  as  how  he  warn't  by  some 
8hip*s  lengths  within  hail,  when  the  a'm'ral  said  as  Mr.  Slaverlick  was 
a  fool,  and  thereby  he  couldn't  say  as  how  he  said  that  'ere ;  but  he 
did  bear  sommat  in  explification." — '*  No  other  insult,  I  hope  V* — ''  No, 
sir,  by  no  manners  of  ways.  Lord  love  your  honnor!  it  wasn't 
any  thing  like  what  Mr.  Rattlin,  begging  his  pardon,  said  —  it  was 
only  "— 

**  Only  what  V*  said  the  eager  lieutenant. 

''  Mr.  Rattlin ,*'  said  Sir  Hominy  Bloody er,  with  solemn  gravity, 
'*  you  are  in  jeopardy.  If  you  have  reported  falsely,  you  leave  my 
ship/' 

''  Only  what  V  repeated  Mr.  Slaverlick,  his  ugliness  brightening  into 
hope. 

**  Why,  sir,  as  the  a'm'ral  was  bousing  up  his  topping  lifts,  and 
making  sail  upon  his  hannimal,  he  says,  says  he,  to  the  skipper  along* 
side  on  him,  '  The  man  who  ordered  these  'ere  tarpaulins  to  be  trioed 
up  on  that  'ere  wall,  must  be  a  more  infernal  ass  than  this  'ere  beast 
that  Vm  a  straddle  on  ; — nothing  more  than  that,  your  honnor." 
"  Tou  may  go  down,"  said  the  mortified  luiF. 

"  Very  singular  conduct  in  the  commander-in-chief,"  muttered  Sir 
Hominy.  'Mt  cannot  be  necessary  "^but  before  he  had  got  to  the 
word  proper,  he  had  withdrawn  his  presence  from  the  longing  eyes  of 
his  officers,  and  was  undergoing  the  laborious  process  in  his  cabin  of 
endeavouring  to  think,  I  presume  enough  of  Sir  Hominy's  character 
is  already  understood  to  make  it  apparent  that  he  possessed  an  ex- 
cessive share  of  self-love,  and  that  that  self-love  was  sorely  wounded 
by  the  slighting  manner  that  his  first  lieutenant  and  prime  sycophant 
had  been  treated  by  Sir  Edward.  He  consequently  sent  for  Mr. 
Slaverlick,  and  the  result  of  their  conference  was,  to  send  another  mid- 
shipman on  shore  to  take  charge  of  the  canvass,  and  poor  Ralph  him- 
self on  board  the  Caledonia,  with  a  letter  to  the  admiral,  requesting  to 
know  if  the  said  Ralph  had  not  misunderstood,  or  wilfully  nusrepre- 
sented  the  message. 

The  poor  midshipman  was,  merely  as  a  foretaste  of  what  was  to 
come,  ordered  to  the  mast-head  with  his  glass  to  watch  the  motions  of 
the  admiral,  and  report  immediately  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  re- 
turning on  board. 

All  this  was  duly  performed ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  Sir  Hominy, 
with  the  assbtance  of  the  chaplain,  indited  a  polite,  non-official  note 
to  Sir  Edward,  and  made  Rattlin  the  unwilling  bearer. 

With  awe  and  trembling  the  poor  little  middy  stood  upon  the  vast 
quarterdeck  of  the  Caledonia.  The  admiral  was  also  there,  in  all  the 
majesty  of  command.  Ralph  handed  the  document  to  the  mate  of  the 
watch,  who  touched  his  hat,  and  handed  it  to  the  lieutenant,  who  lifted 
up  his  hat  and  handed  it  to  the  flag-captain,  who  took  off  his  hat,  and 
handed  it  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who  fell  back  from  his  circle  of 
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oftcers  with  a  slight  bow»  and  broke  the  seal.  All  this  etiquette  wofild 
have  infinitely  delighted  Sir  Hominy. 

Sir  Edward  read  the  letter,  smiled,  and,  casting  his  eyes  upon 
the  rather  uncomfortable  Ralph  Rattlin,  beckoned  to  him,  and  walked 
into  the  cabin.  This  was  a  distinction  for  Ralph,  that  made  him,  for 
the  moment,  the  envied  of  many.  When  the  admiral  had  written  his 
note,  and  had  very  kindly  asked  him  after  the  health  of  Sir  Hominy, 
Ralph  felt  so  much  reassured,  that  he  was  determined  to  put  in  a  word 
for  nimself ;  and  modestly,  with  a  little  hesitation,  thus  began  : 

<'  If  you  please,  Sir  Edward,  I  hope  you  will  speak  a  word  for  me." 

"  How,  my  young  friend  V* 

**  Why,  Sir  Edward,  to  stand  between  me  and  Mr.  Slaverlick — be- 
cause— because — when  I  took  off  your  message.  Sir  Edward,  I  didn't 
laugh." 

"  You  didu*t  laugh,  eh?*'  Then,  patting  me  kindly  on  the  head,  he 
continued,  **  You  were  a  good  boy  for  not  laughing  ;*'  and  he  then 
actually  broke  open  his  note,  added  a  few  words,  and  then  dismissed 
me,  with  a  most  favourable  impression  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart. 

Ralph  returned  on  board  in  much  lighter  spirits.  He  was  ordered 
into  Sir  Hominy *s  cabin,  with  the  admiral's  answer,  and  Mr.  Slaverlipk 
was  sent  for.  The  captain  read  the  letter  three  times  in  silence,  and  his 
round  countenance  looked  a  very  labyrinth  of  puzzles.  At  length  he 
broke  forth : 

*<  Mr.  Slaverlick,  the  commander-in-chief  is  jocular.  Yoa  know, 
sir,  I  never  joke — /  never  could  understand  a  joke — a  funny  story  now 
— ^but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  Mr.  Slaveiiick.  If  the  commander^ 
in-chief  is  inclined  to  be  jocular,  no  doubt  it  is  very  proper  and  ne- 
cessary, because — ^because — he  is  commander-in-chief.  He  says  in  his 
letter  to  me — a  kind  and  friendly  letter — that  he  is  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  tarpaulings  will  be  found  missing  without  leave  before  they  are 
dry ;  but  that  he  is  inclined  to  interfere  no  further  in  the  business — ^that 
-^um !  urn  ! — if  they  should  be  found  missing,  the  value  must  be  stopped 
out  of  your  pay,  Mr.  Slaverlick,  which  is  quite  proper  and  necessary— 
and — ah — that  he  likes — this  lad — and  that — good — to  him — and  that 
—so,  Mr.  Slaverlick,  I  shall  take  Rattlin  under  my  especial  protection 
—and  you  will  be  good  enough  never  to  punish  him  without  consulting 
me ;  and,  Rattlin,  when  you  want  to  go  on  shore,  ask  me.'' 

Exceedingly  pleased  with  this,  Ralph  bowed  himself  out  of  the 
august  presence. 

Now,  Mr.  Slaverlick  was  immeasurably  annoyed,  and  did  not  know 
how  to  act.  He  could  not  conceive  of  any  accident  happening  to  his 
darling  tarpaulings,  but  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  paying  for  them  in 
the  event  of  their  being  lost ;  so  he  chose  a  middle  course,  not  wishing 
to  pronounce  himself  a  fool  by  re-embarking  the  canvass  at  once ;  and 
yet  afraid  to  leave  it  on  shore  all  night,  as  he  had  previously  in- 
tended to  do ;  so  he  went  down  to  dinner,  resolving  to  send  for  them 
at  dusk. 

But  dusk  was  too  late.  Whilst  he  was  getting  down  his  dinner,  the 
wind  was  getting  up — the  hurricane  came  down  from  the  mountains, 
howled  round  the  corners  of  the  monastery  and  amongst  the  desolate 
buildings  of  the  village,  and  made  the  old  Oaktub  strain  again  as  she 
rode  with  two  cables  on  end. 
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'  It  was  utterly  impossible  that  any  boat  could  have  lived  through  the 
surf  that  immediately  got  up  on  the  beach.  The  tarpaulings,  the  boat's 
crew,  and  the  marines,  were  left  to  shift  for  themselves  during  the  night, 
which  dreadfully  annoyed  Sir  Hominy,  who  declared  emphatically 
that  it  was  neither  necessary  nor  proper. 

At  length  it  became  nearly  dark  ;  the  captain,  Mr.  Slaverlick,  and 
fiiost  of  the  officers,  were  standing  on  the  poop,  all  anxiously  looking 
towards  the  shore,  which  was  no  longer  visible.  The  storm  blew  off 
from  the  latid,  trending  a  little  along  the  coast ;  when  all  at  once  a 
heavy  dark  cloud  seemed  to  descend  from  the  rest  of  the  flying  host  of 
▼apours,  and  to  come  directly  down  upon  the  old  Oaktub. 

**  What  can  this  be,  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  dreadful  V  cries  one. 

^*  It  is  a  water-spout,"  cries  another. 

It  was  nothing  but  about  one  thousand  yards  of  blackened  canvass, 
that  the  storm  had  whirled  from  off  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and  which 
storm  was  kindly  endeavouring  to  put  on  board  the  Oaktub  without  a 
boat.  They  missed  the  ship,  however,  and  were  never  after  heard  of, 
but  as  making  a  dreadful  large  deduction  in  Mr.  Slaverlick's  pay. 

''  Well,"  said  an  antique  quartermaster,  hitching  up  his  tarry  trousers, 
'*  I  have  lived  to  see  summut  extraordinary — I  have  lived  to  see  the 
old  Oaktub  riding  out  a  gale  of  wind  at  single  anchor,  under  a  cloud 
of  canva99^  yet  with  never  a  sail  set!*' 

The  Old  Admiral  was  right. 


LINES    TO   MISS   BLANCHE    BURY. 

BY   MRS.  C.  B.  WILSON. 

Thths  is  a  face  of  peerless  loveliness ! 

A  brow,  once  gaz*a  on,  ne'er  to  be  forgot 

In  the  rich  waving  of  each  silken  tress. 

Lurk  ambush'd  cupids ;  scheming  many  a  plot 

T*  entrap  the  heedless  gazer  with  their  wiles 

Within  Love's  magic  web,  woven  of  sighs  and  smiles. 

Thine  is  a  form  of  matchless  gracefulness ! 
Like  the  fiur  swan,  walking  the  water^s  wide. 
Calm,  pure,  and  beautiful  ;~whom  all  confess 
The  next  in  port  to  loveliness  allied ; 
Whose  curved  neck,  and  white  unruffled  win^. 
Show  like  some  sculptured  form,  of  art's  imagining. 

Thine  is  a  mind  of  maiden  artlessness ! 
Unstain'd,  undarken'd,  by  the  dross  of  earth ; 
A  soul,  tliat  thro'  thine  eyesT  bright  beams  express 
Thy  nature  e'en  as  noble  as  thy  birth ; 
Whose  ev'ry  glance  reflects  the  gem  enshrined. 
Worthy  a  form  so  fiur ; — the  dkmond  of  the  ndnd  t 

Lady  I  but  once  I've  look'd  upon  thy  fiu:e 

In  tne  world's  crowd ; — nor  may  behold  it  more : 

Once  seen,  thy  smile  of  innocence  and  grace 

Must  live  in  mem'iy,  till  its  light  is  o'er; 

And  to  my  waking  sense  'twill  ever  seem. 

Like  some  fiur  seraph  form,  that  haunts  a  poet's  dream. 

/on,*— TOL.  LV.   HO.  CCXVIX.  ^ 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  A  JOURNAL  KEPT  DURING  A  RESIDENCE 

AT  LITTLE  PEDLINGTON. 

Yawkik8*s  Splendid  Aknual. 

July  l^ik. — Went  to  Yawkins's,  the  eminent  publisher  and  circu- 
lating-library-keeper,  to  purchase  some  pens  and  paper,  tooth-brushes, 
and  shaving-soap.  Mr.  Yawkins  having  attendea  to  three  customersy 
who  had  precedence  of  me,  (serving  one  with  a  copy  of  his  last  new 
publication,  the  '*  Life  and  Times  of  Nix,"  another  with  a  pot  of  poma- 
tum, and  a  third  with  a  volume  of  the  latest  new  fashionable  novel,  en* 
titled  «*  Percy  de  Fita-Belcourville ;  or,  Champagne  and  Pine-apples,") 
he  obligingly  supplied  my  wants. 

''  Happy  to  say  we  shall  be  out  to-morrow,  sir,''  said  Yawkins,  whikt 
occupied  in  making  up  mv  purchases  into  a  neat  little  packet. 

"  Outt    Out  of  what  1    Paper,  or  tooth-brushes,  or" — 

^*  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  the  great  bibliopole,  interrupting  me ;  ''  you 
misunderstand  me ;  not  out  ofy  but  out  with*  To-morrow  we  shall  be 
out  with  our  splendid  Annual  for  the  next  year. 

«'  You  are  early  in  the  field,  then,"  said  I,  '^  considering  that  we  are 
now  only  in  the  middle  of  July." 

'*  Early,  sir !"  exclaimed  Yawkins.  **  Lord  bless  you  !  The  book  is 
intended  for  a  Christmas  present,  or  new-year's  gift,  for  the  year  to  come. 
Early !  no,  no,  sir ;  we  are  not  positively  late^  and  that  is  the  best  we 
can  say  of  it.  Flatter  myself,  however,  I  have  given  those  scoundrels 
the  go-by  this  time." 

"  What  scoundrels?"  inquired  I,  "  and  what  is  the  go-by?" 

''  Why,  sir,  the  year  before  last,  I  announced  that  my  Annual  for 
Christmas  would  be  published  in  November.  What  does  that  villain 
Snargate  do,  but  publish  his  in  October !  In  consequence  of  that,  last 
year  I  was  preparing  to  publish  in  September,  when  that  rascal,  Snig- 
gerstone,  gave  his  trumpery,  would-be  thing  to  the  world  in  August. 
The  vagabonds !  However,  I  am  beforehand  with  them  this  time,  though*' 
(added  he,  with  a  sigh)  ''  it  has  put  me  to  a  world  of  extra  trouble  and 
expense  to  be  so." 

''  But,  if  this  race  is  to  be  continued,  Mr.  Yawkins,  your  rivals 
will,  next  year,  publish  their  works  in  June,  or  May,  or  April ;  and 
theUf  what  will  you  do  ?" 

<<  Do  J  sir !"  exclaimed  Yawkins,  looking  absolutely  ferocious,  and 
striking  the  counter  violently  with  his  fist ;  *^  I'll  out  with  my  Annual 
twelve^  nay,  fifteen  months  before  Christmas,  but  1*11  distance  all  mj 
rascally  competitors,  tlie  villains!  Sir,  it  was  I  who  first  published  a 
thing  of  the  kind,  a  pretty  little  book,  quite  good  enough  for  its  pur- 
pose, with  two  engravings,  price  only  three  shillings.  No  sooner  was 
it  found  to  succeed,  than  Snargate,  in  the  most  dishonest  way,  got  up 
one  a  little  bigger,  with  three  plates,  price  half-a-crown.  Of  course,  I 
could  not  allow  such  a  proceeding  to  pass  with  impunity ;  so,  next  year, 
I  came  out  bigger  still,  with  four  plates,  and  reduced  my  price  to  two 
shillings.  Well,  sir ;  wasn't  that  a  hint — I  may  say,  a  very  broad  hint — 
which  any  respectable  publisher  would  have  taken  ?" 
"  A  hint  of  what,  Mr.  Yawkins?" 

"  Why,  sir,  that  I  was  resolved  to  crush  all  competitors,  and  keep 
the  field  entirely  to  myself.    But,  no :  that  scoundrel  SniggerstonS;  ia 
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the  most  dishonourable  manner^tn  amannerthemottatrocious  and  most 
iuiquitouSy  comes  out  still  bigger  than  me  again,  with  $ut  plates,  and 
has  the  rascality  to  charge  the  public  no  more  for  his  book  than  I  for 
mine.  Can  you  conceive  any  thing  more  infamous  than  this  towards  a 
brother  publisher?  However,  sir,  I  think  I  have  settled  the  business 
this  time.  My  new  Annual,  sir,  will  be  the  largest  ever  seen,  with 
twelve  plates,  and  price  only  eighteen  pence.  No,  no :  I  am  not  the  man 
to  be  put  down.  Fair  competition  I  have  no  objection  to ;  but  no  one  in 
little  Pedlington  has  a  right  to  publish  an  Annual  but  me ;  and  should 
those  scoundrels  persist  in  so  doing,  V\\  ruin  them  or  perish  in  the 
attempt." 

As  these  last  words  were  uttered  in  a  tone  of  determination,  and  ac- 
companied with  a  shaking  of  a  clenched  fist,  the  sincerity  of  Mr.Yaw- 
kins  s  intention  could  not  be  doubted. 

•*  You  will  not  issue  your  work  to  the  public  till  to-morrow,"  said  I ; 
"  but"— (this  I  added  with  hesitation  and  considerable  diffidence) — 
"  bat  might  I  request-^—" 

*'  I  understand,"  said  Yawkins  (putting  his  forefinger  to  his  lips, 
and  slowly  bending  and  again  raising  his  head)  ;  *'  I  understand  :  an 
early  copy.     But  mum's  the  word." 

Yawkins  went  to  an  inner  room  and  instantly  returned ;  triumphantly 
holding  above  his  head  a  small  volume  (a  duodecimo,  I  think  it  is  called) 
bound  in  pea-green  satin,  and  bedaubed  over,  that  is  to  say,  orna- 
mented, with  gold. 

''What  think  you  of  this,  sir?"  exclaimed  the  publisher;  at  the 
same  time  turning  the  book  about  in  various  directions,  so  as  to 
catch  the  light  on  every  part  of  it.  ''  There's  a  binding!  I  think  I 
shall  astonish  Little  Pedlington  this  time.  Every  person  of  any  pre- 
tension to  gentility  mu$t  buy  it>  for  no  drawing-room  can  be  complete 
without  it." 

"  Nor  any  library,  I  should  hope?"  said  I,  inquiringly. 
What  would  have  been  Yawkins's  reply,  I  know  not ;  for  it  was  pre- 
vented by  a  lady  who  came  into  the  shop  for  a  little  bottle  of  lavender- 
water.  Having  served  his  customer,  he  returned  to  me  and  resumed : — 
**  The  binding  alone  is  worth  the  money,  sir,  to  say  nothing  of 
twelve  engravings,  after  pictures  by  all  the  first  artists  in  the  place — 
that  is  to  say,  Daubson  ;  and  all  engraved  by  Scrape,  the  only  man  in 
the  world  fit  to  be  named." 

**  Yet,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  said  I,"  you  once  told  me  that  Mr. 
Scratch,  who  engraved  for  you  the  portrait  of  the  late  Captain  Pom- 
ponius  Nix,  which  embellishes  the  <  Life  and  Times'  of  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  was  your  finest  engraver." 

<<  Ay — ^true — yes — when  /  employed  him  he  was ;  but  it  is  all  over 
with  him ;  he  can  do  nothing  now  fit  to  be  looked  at.  He  has  taken  to 
work  for  those  fellows  Sniggerstone  and  Snargate,  and  may  do  very  well 
for  them ;  but  rely  upon  it,  sir,  my  man  Scrape  is  the  only  one." 

"  Bo  much  for  the  plates  and  the  binding ;  but,  to  whom  are  you 
indebted  for  the  literary  portion  of  your  work,  Mr.  Yawkins?" 

**  Sir,  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  have  enlisted  under  my  banners  all 
the  beauty  and  fashion  of  Little  P^ington." 
**  And  talent  also  ?" 

«'  Sateen  pence,  if  you  please,  sir,"  replied  Yawkms,  not  evading 

i2 
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but,  as  I  suppose,  misunderetandiog  my  question.     "  Shall  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  sending  the  book,  or  will  you  take  it  with  you,  sir?" 

Anxious  to  regale  myself  with  Yawkins's  Splendid  Annual,  I  put  the 
book  into  my  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  the  Vale  of  Health ;  where, 
taking  a  seat  on  a  bench,  beneath  a  spreading  elm,  I  read  : — 

«  THE  DOUBLE-DISTILLED  MOON-BEAM  j 

OR, 

THE  BOWER   OF  BEAUTY; 

OR, 

PEDLINOTONIA'S  PRESENT. 

A  Splendid  Annual  for  the  year  183-. 

Embellished  with  twelve  highly-finished  engravings,  by  Raphabl 

MoRGHEN  Scrape,  Esq.,  after  drawings,  made  expressly 

for  the  work,  by  Michael  Angelo  Daubsok,  Esq. 

Edited  by  the  Author  of  *  Snooks ;  or,  the  Child  of  Woe !' " 

''  A  captivating  title-page,"  thought  I.  The  next  leaf  presented  aie 
with  the— - 

«  LIST  OF  CONTRIBUTORS. 

^' The  Lady  Caroline  Bravmore;  Lady  Teazle; 

Ladt  Racket  ;  Lady  Duberlt  ;  The  Hok.  Miss  Lucretia  Mac-Tab  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Fitz-Balaam; 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Oglebt; 

Sir  Peter  Teazle,  Bart.;   Sir  Benjamin  Backbite,  Bart.;   Sir 

David  Dunder,  Bart.  ;  The  Honourable  Tom  Shuffleton,  M.P.  ; 

Major  Sturgeon  (Author  of '  Peeps  in  th&  Peninsula ') ; 

Cornelius  Cockletop,  Esq.,  F.S.A.; 

The  Author  of  '  Leaves  of  Loveliness ;'  The  Authoress  of  '  Beams  of 

Beauty ;' 
A.B.C.;  D.E.F.;  G.H.L ;  P.Q.R.;  S.T.V,; 

and 
The  celebrated  X.Y.Z. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  of  the  above  distinguished  writers, 
will  be  found  those  also  of  the  Reverend  J.  J,  (Jonathan  Jubb, 
Author  of  *  Pedlingtonia');  F.  H.  (Felix  Hoppy,  Esq.,  M.C.,  Author 
of  the  *  Guide-Book ')  ;  '  Salwod '  (Dowlas,  Author  of  the  '  Hatchet 
of  Horror  *) ; 

&c.  &c.  &c." 


Next  came  the  list  of  embellishments : 

'*  1.  The  Deluded  One. 

2.  The  Deserted  One. 

3.  The  Desolate  One. 

4.  The  Destitute  One. 

5.  The  Forlorn  One. 

6.  The  Remembered  One. 

7.  The  Forgotten  One. 

8.  The  Lost  One. 

9.  The  Found  One. 
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10.  The  UiVSEEv  One. 

11.  The  Unknown  One. 

12.  The  Uncared-for  One/' 

Thus  far  had  I  proceeded  when  I  perceived  Jack  Hobbleday  coming 
towards  roe.  Unwilling  to  be  interrupted,  I  pretended  not  to  have  ob- 
■erred  him,  and  continued  to  read.  In  vain !  In  less  than  half  a 
minute  he  was  seated  at  my  side.  Recollecting  Yawkins's  **  Mum's 
the  word !"  touching  the  early  copy,  and  finding  that  I  must  of  necessity 
undergo  more  or  less  of  Hobbleday,  I  hastily  closed  the  book  and  thrust 
it  into  my  pocket.  My  friend  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed  his  steaming  head 

with  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  and  thus  began  : 

"  How  do,  my  dear  fellow  ?  Here's  a  day  !  Broiling !  They  call 
these  the  dog-days,  and  well  they  may!  Fool  I  was  to  go  to  our 
U.  K.  S.— our  Universal-Knowledge  Society — to  look  at  our  ther- 
mometer:  hadn't  a  notion  how  hot  I  was  till  then.  Seventy-five  in  the 
shade,  as  I  hope  to  be  saved !  Thermometer  pretty  invention,  never- 
theless. Don't  you  think  so— eh  ?" 
"  Very  pretty  indeed,  sir." 

**  But  I'm  afraid  I  interrupt  you.  If  I  dOf  say  so.  Sometimes  it  is 
a  bore  to  be  interrupted  when  one  is  reading,  and  one  hates  to  be  bored. 
Don't  you— eh  ?  I  do." 

**  Inveterately  do  I  hate  it,  Mr.  Hobbleday ;  but  what  is  a  man  to  do 
when  a  dense,  unfeeling,  and  unmerciful  bore  has  resolved  to  grapple 
him,  tooth  and  nail  ?"  said  I ;  these  words  being  accompanied  by  an 
irrepressible  groan. 

"  What  indeed  l"  replied  Hobbleday.  ^^  One  can't  say  to  him, 
'  You're  a  bore !'  for  that  would  hardly  be  civil ;  and  a  bore  won't  take 
a  quiet  hint: — so  we  have  nothing  for  it  but  to  grumble  inwardly  and 
wish  him  we  know  where,  eh !  my  dear  fellow  ?— Ahem ! — You  appeared 
lo  be  reading; — may  I  ask  what  ?" 

*•  Nothing  of  any  importance,"  replied  I. 

**  Pea-green  satin  binding— oh,  you  cunning  rogue !  I  saw — Hawks- 
eagles — lynxes — not  a  bird  amongst  them  has  got  such  an  eye  as  little 
Jack  Hobbleday,  I  flatter  myself.  '  Double-distilled  Moon-beam,'  eh  ? 
Now  don't  deny  it — early  copy — I  know  all  about  it,  but  never  mind 
how  I  came  to  know  it.  Early  copy — ahem  I  Jubb  had  one  yesterday; 
so  had  Applegarth ;  so  had  Shrubsole ;  so  had — .  I  say :  between 
ourselves,  your  friend  Yawkins  is  a  little  bit  of  a  humbug,  eh  ?" 

''  I  know  nothing  about  that,  sir  ;  I  have  always  found  him  civil  and 
attentive  in  his  business,  and  that  is  sufficient  for  me.  But,  when  you 
call  him  my  friend — " 

**  Friend  !  pooh — pooh !  when  one  says  *  friend/  why  one  means 
nothing  more  than — yes,  to  be  sure,  and  you  know  it,  I  know  you  do. 
But  he  is  an  enterprising  fellow — splendid  book — and  all  the  world 
ought  to  buy  it,  or  how  is  he  to  be  remunerated  for  his  tremendous 
outlay  ?  He's  a  liberal  fellow,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged — I  tell  you 
80— went  to  YawkinSy  yesterday,  and  told  him  so— my  candid  opinion 
— ahem ! — made  me  a  present  of  a  superb  copy — 'tis  here !"  Saying 
which,  my  companion  drew  from  his  pocket  the  Splendid  Annual. 

Finding  that  1  had  no  longer  a  secret  to  preserve,  I  confessed  that  I 
also  was  the  possessor  of  an  early  copy :  nor,  indeed,  was  I  now  sorry 
for  this  meeting,  since  it  afforded  me  an  opportunity  of  asking  for  in- 
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formation  upon  two  or  three  points  concerning  which  I  required  en- 
lightenment. 

"  Who  is  the  editor  of  this  work  ?"  inquired  L 

"  Who  ?"  exclaimed  Hobbleday,  with  astonishment ;  "  why,  don't 
you  see  ?  The  author  of  *  Snooks ;  or,  the  Child  of  Woe.'  " 

*'  But  as  I  know  not  who  is  the  author  of  '  Snooks/  I  am  no  wiser 
than  I  was  before." 

Hobbleday  drew  my  head  down  till  my  ear  touched  his  lips,  and  then 
whispered,  **  Humphrey  Grubs,  Esquire." 

**  Then  why  not  at  once  say,  edited  by  Humphrey  Grubs,  Esquire  ?*' 

Hobbleday  made  no  reply  ;  but  putting  into  my  hand  the  last  num- 
ber of  Rummins*s'^  Weekly  Observer,"  he  pointed  to  a  paragraph  which 
ran  thus : 

*'  It  is  reported  in  the  highest  and  most  influential  circles,  that  the 
author,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  the  authoress  of  *  Snooks,'  is  Lady 
Caroline  Braymore,  daughter  of  Lord  Fitz-Balaam,  both  of  whom  are 
now  honouring  our  town  with  their  presence,  for  the  bene6t  of  drinking 
Drench  and  Drainum's  newly-discovered  mineral  water.  If  so,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  Yawkins  may  consider  himself  fortunate 
in  having  secured  her  ladyship  as  editress  of  his  beautiful '  Double-dis- 
tilled Moon-beam.'  In  other  circles,  however,  equally  high  and  influ- 
ential, it  is  thought  that  the  writer  of '  Snooks*  is  I^dy  Teazle,  with 
which  opinion  we  entirely  agree,  although  we  do  not  in  the  least  differ 
from  those  who  attribute  that  work  to  Lady  Racket,  or  even  the  Honour- 
able Miss  Lucretia  Mac-Tab.  It  may,  indeed,  have  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  the  elegant  Lord  Ogleby,  and  there  is  internal  evidence  in  the 
book  itself  that  such  is  the  case ;  nevertheless,  it  is  possible,  after  all, 
that  it  is  the  production  of  the  Honourable  Tom  Shuffleton,  assisted, 
probably,  by  that  worthy  and  talented  baronet,  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  ; 
not  that  Mr.  Shuffleton  is  incapable  of  writing  such  a  work  as  '  Snooks,' 
without  assistance,  and,  indeed,  we  are  well  assured  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  accept  any.  One  thing  is  quite  clear,  and  that  is,  that  it 
must  be  the  production  of  some  person  of  high  rank  and  fashion ;  yet, 
why  may  we  not  be  indebted  for  it  to  some  one  of  our  own  celebrated 
tovmsmen,  or  even  townswomen — Jubb,  or  Hoppy,  or  Miss  Cripps,  for 
instance  ?  And  this,  we  think,  will  most  likely  turn  out  to  be  the  fact. 
At  all  events,  the  public  may  place  perfect  reliance  upon  what  we  have 
here  stated." 

<'  Now  don't  you  see?"  said  Hobbleday. 

^^  The  paragraph  to  which  you  have  directed  my  attention,"  replied 
I,  '*  is  as  pellucid,  and  as  much  to  the  point,  as  any  I  ever  read  of  Mr. 
Rummins's,  but  it  does  not  serve  to  answer  my  question." 

''  Pooh,  pooh  !"  said  Hobbleday,  *'  I  tell  you  it  does,  and  you  know 
it.  Edited  by  the  author  of '  Snooks!'  Now  if  Humphrey  Grubs  were 
announced  as  the  editor  of  the  '  Moon-beam'  why  all  the  world  would 
know  that  the  '  Moon-beam/  was  edited  by  Humphrey  Grubs ;  but  as 
it  i&-~  Come,  come,  you  cunning  rogue !"  continued  he,  with  a  good- 
humoured  chuckle,  and  favouring  me  with  a  poke  in  the  ribs,  which  for 
a  moment  took  away  my  breath,  '^  you  understand  me  well  enough, 
though  you  won't  own  it.  Mystery— doubts — conjectures :— 'tis  all  right 
and  proper,  I  tell  you,  and  you  know  it  is." 

'*  Thanks  to  your  explanation,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  of  it.  Now 
pray  tell  me  who  is  A.  B.  C. ;  and  who  the  celebrated  X.  Y.  Z  ?" 
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Hobbleday  stared  at  me  for  some  time  with  a  look  of  wonderment, 
and  then  said,  *'  Come,  now,  come,  you  don't  ask  that  question  seri- 
ously ;  there  is  no  secret  about  that.  A.  B.  C.  is  the  famous  Miss  Nix, 
sub  roBeSf  and  X.  Y.  Z.  the  renowned  Miss  Cripps,  diito.  Why,  that 
is  as  well  known  all  over  our  town  as  that  Jack  Hobbleday  is  Jack 
Hobbleday ;  and  even  they  themselves  have  made  no  secret  of  it  for 
months  past." 

*^  Then  where  is  the  sense  of  affecting  a  mystery,  when  there  is  no 
longer  any  mystery  at  all  ?  So  long,  indeed,  as  they  might  have  had 
motives /K>?<r  garder  ranonyme,  as  the  French  express  it—" 

**  I  understand,  my  dear  fellow,"  said  Hobbleday  ;  «*  but  I  tell  you 
they  gave  up  guarding  their  anonymouses,  as  you  say,  months  ago. 

'^  Then,  to  persist  in  their  A.  B.  C.'s  and  X.  Y.  Z.'s  seems  to  be — I  say 
it  with  great  submission — a  silly  affectation,  an  absurd " 

"  Don't,  now,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  say  it  at  all,"  said  Hobbleday, 
with  a  shsJce  of  the  head,  and  in  a  tone  of  mingled  kindness  and  ad- 
monition :  '^  consider  that  you  are  but  a  visiter  here ;  and  though,  no 
doubt,  you  manage  these  matters  differently  in  London,  you  shouldn't 
speak  disparagingly  of  a  practice  which  is  thought  to  be  pretty  and 
interesting  in  such  a  place  as  Little  Pedlington." 

I  felt  the  justice  of  the  rebuke,  and  was  silent. 

**  The  *  Bower  of  Beauty  ;'  and  they  may  well  call  it  so  !"  exclaimed 
my  friend,  as  he  looked  at  the  prints  one  after  another.  ^'The  *  Deluded 
One* — sweet !  The  *  Desolate  One' — charming !  The  *  Un-cared-for 
One' — divine  I  Some  respect  for  the  fair  sex,  and,  I  say,  my  dear 
fellow," — (this  was  illustrated  by  a  nudge  with  the  elbow) — "  some 
affection,  too : — have  seen  millions  of  beautiful  women  in  my  time,  yet 
must  say  I  never  saw  a  round  dozen  of  such  *  Ones'  as  these." 

•*  The  beau  ideal  /"  said  L 

*'  Pooh,  pooh !  The  belle  id^al  in  this  case :  never  saw  any  live 
women  like  them.  Ah  I  our  Daubson  is  the  man,  rely  upon  it — beats 
Nature  hollow.  See !  fingers  as  long  as  other  women's  arms ;  necks 
as  long  as  other  women's  bodies ;  eyes  as  big  as  other  women's  heads, 
with  a  double  allowance  of  eye-brows  and  eye-lashes ;  mouths  like  holes 
bored  with  a  gimlet ;  hair  be-devilled— dishevelled  I  should  say  ; — and 
as  for  their  waists,  tapering  down  to  a  pin's  point — hang  me  if  they 
don't  look  as  if  the  top  part  of  their  bodies  were  made  to  screw  in  and 
out  of  the  bottom  part!  Pretty! — ^may  renturei  to  say  sweetly 
pretty !" 

I  asked  Mr.  Hobbleday  (really  not  intending  the  slightest  offence) 
whether  any  of  the  fair  occupants  of  the  **  Bower  of  Beauty"  were 
portraits. 

'^  Portraits?  portraits T'  cried  he,  in  a  tone  of  astonishment  and 
indignation ;  "  do  you  mean  to  insult  the  ladies  of  our  place  ?"  Then, 
after  a  pause,  he  added  in  his  usual  mild  and  amiable  manner,  **  Come, 
come,  1  know  you  didn't;  confess  you  didn't  I" 

"  J  may  fairly  confess  that,"  said  I ;  **  for  where  is  the  offence  in 
supposing  a  lady  would  allow  her  portrait  to  be  engraved  ?" 

"  No  harm  in  that,**  replied  Hobbleday ;  "  that's  a  very  ditferent 
thing ;  but  this  book  is  called  the  *  Bower  of  Beauty;*  all  the  women 
in  it  are  set  up  as  regular  beauties,  and—" 

*^  AgWf  let  me  ask  where  is  the  harm  of  that  V 
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**  Harm  of  it.  ?    Poob,  pooh !  my  dear  fellow.     If  you  had  a  hatnl* 
Bome  wife,  or  a  beautiful  sister,  or  a  pretty  daughter,  bow  should  you 
like  to  see  her  face  stuck  up  in  every  shop  window,  to  be  stared'at  by 
every  butcher's  boy  as  a  declared  beauty f     And  I  tell  you  what:  i 
should  be  astonished  if  any  delicate-minded  woman  could  allow  herself 
to  be  so  paraded." 
'*  Mighty  nice  in  Little  Pedlington !"  thought  I. 
**  Charming  binding,  that  we  must  say,"  said  Hobbleday,  looking 
with  delight  at  the  outside  of  his  volume.     **  Pea-green  satin^-^lt 
edges — ^uncommon  tasty !     No  wonder  Yawkins  has  got  such  names  to 
write  in  it." 

**  We  agree  as  to  the  binding  and  the  embellishments,"  said  I ;  *^  and 

should  the  literary  portion  of  the  work  answer  to " 

Mrs.  Shanks,  the  pastrycook  and  confectioner,  passing  just  at  this 
moment,  Hobbleday  beckoned  her  towards  us. 

'*HaI  Mrs.  Shanks,  how  do,  Mrs.  Shanks?  See  here  I  Sweet 
pretty  book,  eh?  Suppose  you  intend  to  treat  yourself  with  the  new 
Annual  this  year,  eh?" 

''  Oh  dear,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  lady  ; ''  I  cannot  afford  to  buy  a  book 
for  the  sake  of  the  pictures  ;  and  as  for  the  littery  part,  that  doesn't 
answer  my  purpose  at  all." 

"  Literary  you  mean,  my  dear  Mrs.  Shanks,"  said  Hobbleday. 
**  How  contradic^itncs  you  are,  Mr.  Hobbleday,"  said  Mrs.  S.  "  I  say 
littery  part,  and  I  appeal  to  that  gentleman  which  of  us  is  right." 

Not  having  yet  read  a  line  of  the  work,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
decide. 

**  As  it  is,  I  have  nearly  half  a  hundred  weight  of  the  littery  part," 
persisted  Mrs.  S.,  ^*  of  last  year's  Annuals  on  hand  ;  but  the  paper  is 
so  smooth,  and  glossy,  and  crackly,  it's  of  no  use  for  making  up  parcels  ; 
and  as  for  putting  it  at  the  bottom  of  tarts,  the  nasty  ink  on  it  would 
pisen  the  people.     Wish  you  very  good  morning,  gentlemen." 

'*  Tarts!"  exclaimed  Hobbleday,  as  Mrs.  Shanks  withdrew; 
**  parcels  \  pooh,  pooh !  foolish  woman !  doesn't  know  what  she  talks 
about.  '  Double-distilled  Moon-beams,'  and  such  things,  very  ser- 
viceable to  the  cause  of  wholesome  literature ;  and  as  for  the  fine  arts — 
But  here  comes  Daubson ;  hear  what  he  II  say  about  that.  Ha ! 
Dauby,  my  boy,  glad  to  see  you  !     Got  your  *  Beauties,'  you  see !" 

**  Well,"  growled  the  testy  Apelles  of  Pedlington,  "  and  what  do 
you  think  of  them  ?  And  you,  mister  ?  Come,  give  us  your  candid 
opinions,  but  mind  you  don't  say  any  thing  impertinent." 
Hobbleday  was  rapturous  and  unqualified  in  his  praise. 
''  Right,  quite  right !"  said  Daubson  ;  **  there  is  not  in  all  the  place 
a  better  judge  of  art  than  you.  But  come,  if  you  have  any  fault  to 
find,  state  it  candidly." 

"  Fault?  pooh,  pooh  !  what  fault?    None  in  the  world,  except — " 
**  Except !"  cried  the  painter:  "  you  are  coming  with  your  excepts, 
are  you  ?    Well,  what  is  it  ?" 

"  Nothing,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Hobbleday ;  "  but,"  added  he, 

timidly,  "  this  whole-length  figure  of  the  *  Deluded  One,'  seated  on  a 

stile — hair  dishevelled — milk-pail  on  one  side  ^>  skimming-dish  on 

t'other — cow  in  the  distance — " 

*'  Well,  mister,  and  how  else  was  I  to  make  out  the  subject— •  the 
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'iDeluded  One;  or,  The  Deserted  Dairy-maid  V    If  you  have  nothing 
ebe  to  ofa^eot  to  but  that — " 

**  No,  my  dear  Dauby,  'tisn't  that :  that  is  ingenious,  fine,  tre- 
nendoBsW  fine ;  hui^  if  she  were  to  stand  up,  wouldn't  she  be  rather 
tall?" 

Daubson  snatched  the  book  out  of  Hobbleday's  hand,  and  thrust  it 
into  mine,  saying,  <<  leather  tall,  indeed !  D — d  fool !  What  say  you 
ta  it,  mister  ?  Til  answer  for  it,  you  know  more  about  these  matters 
than  he  does/' 

Hobbleday  was  so  far  right  in  his  criticism,  that,  had  the  lady  got 
upon  her  legs,  she  would  have  appeared  to  be,  in  proportion  to  the 
objects  around  her,  about  nine  feet  in  height.  I  merely  observed, 
however,  that  in  making  his  dairy-maid  somewhat  taller  than  the  com- 
mon run  of  women,  Mr.  Daubson  had  only  availed  himself  of  what  is 
understood  by  the  term  "  painter's  licence. 

'*  You  are  right,  mister ;  my  object  was  to  draw  a  fine  woman,  a 
nii^Difieent  creature.  D--d  fool,  that  Hobbleday  !  Who  would  buy 
my  '  Beauties,'  I  should  like  to  know,  if  I  were  to  cramp  my  genius 
by  creeping  and  sneaking  at  the  heels  of  Natur',  and  paint  such  women 
as  one  may  see  on  any  day  of  the  week  ?  Where  would  be  the  genius 
of  that,  eh,  mister  ?     D— d  fool !" 

"  In  your  opinion,  Mr.  Daubson,"  inquired  I,  "  is  the  cause  of  high 
art  likely  to  be  promoted  by  publications  of  this  kind  ?" 

"  High  art  be  d — d !"  cried  Daubson  ;  "  what  is  high  art  to  me  ? 
My  Grenadier  in  Yawkins's  skittle-ground  is  high  art,  but  the  world 
will  get  no  more  Grenadiers  from  me,  d — n  'em.  That  took  me  two 
monUis  to  paint,  and  scarcely  paid  me  for  canvass  and  colours  ;  whilst 
I  can  knock  off  a  dozen  '  Beauties '  in  a  week,  and  get  five  shillings 
apiece  for  'em.  I  always  said  I  should  like  to  see  your  d — d  high  art 
knocked  o'  the  head ;  and  I'm  delighted  to  say,  our  '  Double-distilled 
Moon-beams*  are  doing  it  as  fast  as  they  can." 

*'  Do  you  hold  it  to  be  the  same  thing  with  respect  to  the  art  of  en- 
graving, sir  ?"  inquired  I. 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  mister.  There's  Scrape,  d — n  him  !  he  won't 
undertake  any  great  work  as  long  as  he  can  get  these  little  things  to 
niggle  at,  d — n  him !  But  that's  too  bad,  and  he  ought  to  be  com^ 
pelled  to  do  it,  before  he  touches  any  thing  else.  How  dare  he  ne- 
glect my  great  pictur'?  a  work  truly  national,  mister :  our  new  **  Church- 
wardens and  Overseers,  presiding  at  a  Select  Vestry" — eleven  portraits  in 
it,  all  black  profiles.  But  there  it  is,  and  I  can't  get  him  to  take  it  up, 
d— n  him !" 

'*  But,  my  dear  Dauby,"  said  Hobbleday,  "  why  blame  Scrape,  who 
is  but  following  your  example  ?" 

•*  Hold  your  tongue,  you  d — d  fool !"  cried  Daubson,  "  that's  a  dif- 
ferent thing  altogether.  My  great  pictur'  ought  to  be  dissemntated  to 
the  world  before  all  things.  Then  the  public,  d — n  'em ! — they  lay  out 
all  their  print-money,  for  these  trumpery  trifles,  and  neglect  such  im- 
portant works  as  my  « Select  Vestry.'  Instead  of  subscribing  three  shil- 
lingB  at  once  for  a  thing  like  that,  which  it  would  be  creditable  to'pos- 
aess,  they  dribble  it  away,  a  penny  at  a  time,  for  these  paltry  affairs. 
I  shouldn't  care  about  it,  if  my  pictur'  were  engraved.  *  Live  and  let 
^aaryl;  but  as  long  as  this  rage  for  the  cheap  and  pretty  lasts, 
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you'll  not  see  my  great  national  work  m  the  shop^wiodowa*  Nobody'U 
engrave  it,  nobody'll  publish  it,  nobody'll  buy  it,  nobody*ll — — 
D — n  high  art !  d — n  engravers !  d — ^n  publishers !  d — n  the  public ! 

d — n and  80»  good  morning  to  you  !*'    And  away  strutted  the 

illustrious  Daubson. 

'<  I  am  glad,"  said  I,  <'  to  have  received  the  opinion  of  so  eminent 
an  artist  as  Mr.  Daubson,  upon  a  point  which  I  consider  to  be  of  some 
importance.  With  respect  to  what  we  were  about  to  say  concerning 
the  effect  of  these  publications  upon  literature " 

"  Must  be  beneficial,"  said  Hobbleday.  "  Pretty  books,  pretty  pic- 
tures, pretty  outsides : — all  must  be  of  a  piece : — ^what's  the  conse- 
quence? Contributors  pretty  women,  pretty  men  ^-pretty  verse, 
pretty  prose — all  must  be  pretty,  and  all  unll  be  pretty ;  and  remember 
it  is  little  Jack  Hobbleday  that  tells  you  so.   Pooh,  pooh  !  rely  upon  it«" 

Hobbleday  read  aloud  a  portion  of  the  table  of  contents  :— 

'*  Selim,  a  Tale  of  Turkey,  by  Lady  Teazle. 

Melissa,  a  Tale  of  Greece,  by  Lord  Oolebt. 

Epanthe,  a  Tale  of  Greece,  by  Ladt  Duberlt. 

OsMVN,  a  Tale  of  Turkey,  by  The  Hon,  Miss  Mac-Tab, 

The  Bandit  of  Greece,  by  Sir  David  Dund^r. 

The  Brioand  of  Turkey,  by  Lady  Caroline  Braymorb. 

The  Captive  of  Turkey,  by  Lord  Fitz-Balaam. 

The  Captive  of  Greece,  by  The  Most  Noble  the  Mar " 

"  Why,  Mr.  Hobbleday ,"  cried  I,  interrupting  him,  «<  this  is  a  strange 
bill  of  fare  1     It  is  all  Turkey  and  Greece !'' 

''  Why,  my  dear  fellow,''  replied  he,  ''  that's  all  the  go  in  Little 
Pedlington  just  now.  Pooh,  pooh !  I  tell  you  it  is.  Could  no  more  do 
without  Turkey  and  Greece  in  a  Christmas  Annual,  than  without  turkey 
and  sausages  at  a  Christmas  dinner.  It  is  all  right !  Greece  and 
Turkey  two  interesting  cities — like  to  get  a  good  notion  of  their  people, 
their  characters,  habits,  manners,  customs,  and  all  that,  don't  you  know  ? 
— Can't  go  oneself — obliged  to  any  one  who  will  give  us  correct  infor- 
mation about  them.  Then  the  style — sweet  I  pretty  I  poetical ! — Have 
a  bit  of  Lord  Ogleby's  tale  as  a  specimen  ?" 

''  If  you  will  read  a  portion  of  it,  I  shall  be  thankful  to  you,"  replied 
I.     Hobbleday  cleared  his  voice  and  began  : 

'' '  It  was  one  of  those  soft  and  balmy  evenings  at  the  end  of  June, 
so  peculiar  to  the  East,  whose  zephyrs  brought  upon  their  wings  the 
commingled  odours  of  the  rose  and  jessamine,  fanning  the  bosom  with 
a  refreshing  coolness  after  the  intense  heat  of  the  mid-day  sun,  so  cha- 
racteristic of  that  climate,  rendered  the  more  exquisite  by  the  accom- 
panying warblings  of  the  songstress  of  night,  whose  notes  are  nowhere 
so  melodious  as  in  that  country.  Melissa  sat  at  the  window  of  her 
seraglio,  silently  gazing  at  the  up -rising  queen  of  night,  whose  bright- 
ness in  those  regions  is  unparalleled ;  her  large  blue  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  shining  orb ;  her  arched  eye-brows,  and  long  silken  lashes,  together 
with  her  flowing  hair,  which  fell  in  profuse  ringlets  adown  her  swan-like 
neck,  and  half  concealed  her  shoulders  of  more  than  alabaster  white- 
ness, rivalling  the  glossy  jet  plumage  of  the  raven.  Her  sylph-like 
form  was  slightly  bent  forward ;  her  waist,  taper  as  the  gazelle's,  encir- 
cled with  an  ataghan  of  costly  price ;  whilst  in  her  long  and  slender  fingeni 
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she  held  the  chibouque,  whose  notes  no  longer  resounded  to  her 
gentle  touch/  " — 

"  Ha  !*'  said  Hobbleday,  '<  there's  a  picture  of  her  exactly  as  she  is 
described.  Charming !  See !  '  Melissa,  or  the  Forgotten  One !' " — He 
continued — 

'*  *  Her  whole  attitude  was  immersed  in  attention,  which  a  sculptor 
might  have  studied^  whilst  the  beating  of  her  heart  was  audible  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night,  which  in  those  territories  is  of  peculiar  silence. 
Presently  the  clock  of  the  neighbouring  muezzin  struck  ten. 

"  '  Yet  he  comes  not  !*  exclaimed  Melissa,  starting  from  the  silken 
kiosk  on  which  she  was  seated,  and  ringing  the  bulbul  for  her  faithful 
female  capote.  In  a  moment  the  slave  was  in  her  presence.  '  Tam- 
bonrgi,'  said  she,  '  fly  to  the  jerreed  where  he  dwells,  and  tell  him 
this.'  Here  she  whispered  something  to  the  capote,  who  replied, '  Lady 
of  the  Seraglio  of  Loneliness !  it  shall  be  done.  But,  oh  !  lady,  some 
signal  to  soothe  his  lacerated  heart.' 

'' '  For  a  moment  Melissa  hesitated.  A  tear  bedimmed  the  sapphire 
blueness  of  her  eye,  and  fondly  nestled  in  the  silken  lash ' — 

"  *  Nestled  in  the  silken  lash  V  Charming !— sweet ! — pretty  style, 
eh,  my  dear  fellow  V*  said  the  enraptured  Hobbleday.    He  proceeded — 

'' ' — silken  lash.  She  gathered  some  flowers  from  the  pots,  which 
at  once  enlivened  and  adorned  her  minaret ;  and  giving  them  to  the 
capote,  said,  in  those  tones  of  silvery  sweetness  so  characteristic  of  the 
daughters  of  the  East,  '  He  will  understand  this  token.     Away  !* 

"  *  It  was  midnight — yet  Missolonghi  came  not.  One — two !  yet 
was  no  footstep  heard  to  send  its  wished- for  echoes  along  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  maiden's  seraglio.  Wearied  with  watching,  she  seized  a 
lamp,  with  a  heart-rending  sigh,  which  was  lighted  with  a  perfumed  oil, 
whose  odoriferous  essence  imparted  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the  chamber, 
retired  to  her  harem,  and,  throwing  herself  upon  a  downy  tophaike, 
dismissed  her  attendant  Houris  for  the  night,  whose  assistance  she  de- 
clined, but  not  to  sleep.'  " 

'^  If  the  other  chapters  are  equal  to  this  first  one,"  said  Hobbleday, 
*'  *  Melissa  '  will  be  the  sweetest  thing  /  ever  read.  But,  come ;  we*ll 
have  a  specimen  of  the  poetry,  and  then  I  must  leave  you,  for  I  dine 
at  two."    He  turned  over  a  few  pages,  and  read — 

- '  STANZAS  ADDRESSED  TO  THE  DESOLATE  ONE. 

BT  THE  HON.  TOM  8U0FFLET0N,  M.P. 

Most  desolate,  I  love  thee ! 

By  thy  eye  of  melting  blue  ; 
In  life  and  death  I'll  prove  roe 

Faithful,  kind,  and  true ! 

Most  desolate,  I  love  thee ! 

By  the  heart  that  now  I  give ; 
Oh  !  let  my  fond  prayers  move  thee. 

To  bid  me  hope  and  live !'  ** 

"What  say  you  to  that?"  cried  Hobbleday.  "Hang  me,  if  that 
poetry  isn't  almost  equal  to  our  Jubb*8  !*' 
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*^  I  think/'  said  I,  *'  I  have  met  with  verses  very  like  those  in  some 
one  of  our  London  Annuals." 

«*  Pooh !  pooh  !  don't  tell  me :  you'll  meet  with  no  such  poetry  out 
of  Little  Pedlington.  Editor  man  of  exquisite  taste — profound  judg- 
ment I  Now  what  say  you  to  the  effect  of  these  things  upon  whole- 
some literature — high  art?  I  tell  you  what,  my  dear  fdlow: — if  the 
'  Double-distilled  Moon-beam '  should  contain  many  more  '  gems '  like 
those  I  have  read  to  you,  and  FU  answer  for  it  it  does,  it  will  be  the  very 
best  Annual  that  ever  was  published.*' 

**  I  will  not  venture  to  dispute  with  you,  sir,  upon  that  point/' said  h 
And  hereupon  we  shook  hands  and  parted. 

P*. 


CHARADE.     BY  «. 


Ufon  a  cold  December  night. 

When  half  the  world  h^  pressed  their  pillows, 
Young  Juan  loosed  his  shallop  light. 

From  where  'twas  moored — ^among  the  willows. 
The  bo^  had  left  the  crowded  hall. 

His  food  untouched — his  cup  untasted ; 
For  what  to  Love  is  feast  or  ball. 

If  she — the  loved  one — have  not  graced  it  ? 
'*  And  ne'er,**  he  said,  **  I  quench  my  thirst. 

Where  wit  or  wine,  are  brightest  reckoned ; 
Until  het  hand  shall  crown '  my  first,' 

Until  her  presence  glad  *  my  second!"* 

Coldly  the  leaves  the  night  breeze  shook, 

As  down  the  wave  the  shallop  glided. 
Until  it  reached  a  quiet  nook, 

Amid  the  rushes  nid — beside  it : 
A  lattice  gleams  above  the  stream, 

Bright  eyes  are  looking  o'er  the  water ; 
A  moment  more — ^it  is  no  dream, — 

He  clasps  fair  Seville's  fiiirest  daughter  : 
«  Hush — hush  r  the  trembling  maiden  said. 

As  to  his  couch  the  boy  she  beckoned, 
"  Quick! — drain  •  mv  first,' — prepare  for  bed. 

And  oh  !  tread  softly  o'er  *  my  second  1* " 

He  drained  the  cun — that  wearied  boy, 

While  those  dark  eyes,  like  magic,  bound  him, 
And  Isabel,  with  quiet  joy, 

Tucked  in  the  curtains  all  around  him  : 
*•  Hark !  'twas  a  step  l" — the  Virgin  grant 

Old  Donna  Inez  be  not  waking ;— * 
Another  yet — *'  My  aunt — my  auntP 

And  Juan  like  a  leaf  is  shaking. 
Never  a  word  the  maiden  spoke. 

But  while  she  vowed  a  score  of  masses, 
She  shut  poor  Juan,  with  a  poke, 

Into  *'  my  air^among  the  glasses  I 
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&' 


There  i9  no  stir  upon  the  air. 

Again  their  hearts  are  calmly  beating ; 
There  is  no  step  upon  the  stair, 

Again  those  bumine  lips  are  meeting : 
Ob  !  doubly  sweet — the  peril  past, 

A  lovei's  sighs — a  maiden's  errors. 
And  skies  whose  blue  is  ne*er  o'ercast. 

Lose  Aa/^  their  charms'— if  a//  their  terrors : 
<*  But,  by  my  soul !"  young  Juan  said. 

While  youths  to  beauty's  lattice  clamber, 
**  That  maid  is  mad  who  |oes  to  bed 

Without  *my  all'  within  her  chamberl* 

AAenamh  Dec.  21, 1838. 


A   LESSON    IN   DINNER   GIVING. 
«*  And  so  obliging  that  he's  ne'sr  obliged." 

Decidedly  the  neatest  cottage  in  the  Regent's  Park  (when  that  old 
place  was  new)  was  that  at  the  gate  of  which  shone  the  name  of  "  Da- 
Tid  Pidding,"  on  a  small  plate,  not  of  brass  (there  was  nothing  brazen 
about  the  establishment)  but  of  plate-glass,  with  unobtrusive  gold  let* 
tersy  on  a  field  sahle^  ingeniously  framed  in  the  iron  work,  and  once  a 
day,  at  least,  carefully  purified  from  dust  or  damp. 

The  garden  within  was  a  perfect  pattern ;  trim  and  tidy  as  a  patch- 
work quilt,  which  it  also  resembled  in  size.     Nothing  wild  grew  there. 

^'  At  any  rate,  'tis  well  regulated — an  emblem  of  my  own  mind  !*' 
would  its  proprietor  soliloquize. 

Query — ^haid  either  been  greats  could  behave  maintained  an  equal  de- 
gree of  formality  ? 

No !  but  he  thought  the  narrow  space  in  which  even  a  few  pretty 
and,  if  not  useful,  very  harmless  thin^,  were  cultivated,  more  deserved 
approval  than  would  an  expanse  of  picturesque  confusion.  Perhaps  he 
was  right* 

His  snug  tiny  house  was  not  only  elegantly  furnished,  but  well 
stored  with  creature  comforts ;  while,  to  please  the  ethereal  senses,  bis 
rooms  abounded  with  atoms  of  bijouterie  and  virtu^  with  books,  pictures, 
musical  instruments. 

One  might  see,  at  a  glance,  that  in  David's  cranium  ''  the  organ  of 
order"  was  more  prominent  than  that  of  '*  amativeness."  He  had  so 
looked  to  '^  number  one"  as  to  remain,  at  thirty-eight,  a  free,  independ- 
ent bachelor. 

*'  Ladies,"  would  he  say,  <'  turn  every  thing  upside  down ;  and  chil- 
dren— ^'tis  unknown  what  they  break  I  Such  superfluities  I  never  could 
afford." 

Two  women,  indeed,  shared  his  dwelling ;  the  housekeeper  and  her 
sub ;  but  one  was  old,  the  other  uglv ;  both  very  quiet.  No  pets  in- 
terfered with  their  cleanliness.  A  single  mouser  was  kept  in  the  kitchen  ; 
but  it  neither  littered  uor  was  the  cause  of  litters ;  a  plump,  sleek, 
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sweet,  **  home-keeping*'  moralist;  guiltless  of  the  nocturne  and  gut- 
tural serenades,  by  which  Messieurs  les  Matous  so  often  tempt  us  to 
fancy  all  the  profligates  of  Charles  the  Seconds  Court  once  more  up  in 
arms,  and  again  infesting  the  pantiles. 

Dayid  Pidding  was  a  little  beau,  with  a  pippin  face ;  so  far  from 
doing  juvenile,  that  he  deprecated  fashion*3  edict  against  powder,  wore 
his  prematurely  gray,  half-bald  head,  au  naturely  and  complacently 
chirped,  '*  Few  men  at  my  time  of  life,  wear  so  well  as  I  do/' 

He  was  a  gentleman,  and  had  never  been  any  thing  else;  was  never 
forced  to  do  aught  for  himself,  nor  to  live  by  his  wits — a  fortunate  thing 
for  him.  On  four  hundred  a-year,  he  subsisted  genteelly;  seldom  going 
into  society,  he  did  his  little  thinking  to  himself,  unopposed,  became 
a  creature  of  habit  and  of  prejudice.  If  he  took  tea  out,  it  was  with 
congenial  old  ladies.  There,  his  worst  faults  seemed  his  clothes  and 
Christian  name.  Had  he  but  worn  petticoats  as  Miss  Pidding,  he 
would  have  evinced  the  spinster's  fid-fads,  without  her  zest  for  prudish 
scandal.  The  pity  of  it  was,  that  such  a  being  should  actually  be  a 
young  man,  and  not  know  it ! 

David  Pidding  never  lent  nor  borrowed ;  yet,  though  a  twaddling 
prig,  he  had  a  too  proud,  too  sensitive  disposition ;  no  one  could  be 
more  tenacious  as  to  the  sacredness  of  his  own  name  or  feelings.  He 
hated  being  forced  to  feel  miteful,  and  endured  so  irksome  a  position 
no  longer  than  he  could  help.* 

It  so  happened,  that  three  gentlemen  had  imposed  their  civilities  on 
the  reluctant  cilihataire.  He  had  been  very  ostentatious  and  egotistical 
in  his  acknowledgments,  and  professions  of  inability  to  rest  under  such 
obligations.  Each  of  these  friends  had  written  that,  when  they  all  met 
in  town,  Mr.  Piddine  might  expect  '^  droppings  in,  to  take  pot-luck  ;" 
but  this  presupposed  a  degree  of  familiarity  barbarously  vulgar  in  his 
small  eyes :  he  would  be  treated  with  respect ;  he  had  too  much  value 
both  for  time  and  appearances  to  be  interrupted,  taken  at  a  disad* 
vantage.  Now  and  then,  to  recompense  some  favour,  he  had  lunched 
a  fellow-votary  of  "  the  heavenly  maid,"  or  cofieed  a  whole  two  of 
Hoyle's  and  Sarah  Battle's  disciples;  he  preferred  playing  whist  with  a 
dumby.  On  such  occasions  he  exerted  his  best  tact  to  render  the  fare 
worthy  of  the  house  and  host ;  yet  not  of  a  quality  or  quantity  to  in- 
duce long  sittings ;  for  economy  and  decorum  pervaded  his  most  hos* 
pitable  moments.  He  must  not  be  known  to  countenance  the  slightest 
excess-— his  character  stood  fairly  with  the  world. 

The  threatening  trio  of  courtesy-creditors  were  all  in  town.  Pidding 
must  do  something  to  prevent  their  one  by  one,  or  en  masse,  dunning 
him  for  refreshments.  The  Diorama  and  Zoological  Oardens,  I  believe, 
then  were  not  there ;  yet  something  might  draw  these  men  to  his  neigh- 
bourhood ;  he  dared  not  be  "  not  at  home."  He  would  forestal  their 
foul  design  by  consulting  one  of  them — the  youngest,  but  a  clergyman^ 
newly  married. 

On  the  Rev.  Samuel  Millingham,  Mr.  Pidding  accordingly  called,  re- 
quested a  private  audience,  as  if  his  business  had  been  too  confidential 
for  a  bride's  participation,  and  thus  addressed  the  holy  man : 

*  No  one  can  more  strongly  contrast  Mr.  Pidding  thtn  does  the  good  fellow  at  wkoM 
boatd  an  incident,  similar  to  what  follows,  did,  however,  occur. 
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'^  My  dear  sir^  though  you  are  a  mere  child  to  me,  I  want  to  state  a  case, 
of  which  you  can  judge  the  delicacy.    You  know  Captain  James  Thorn- 
ton, of  the  Royal  Navy,  famous  for  his  comic  songs,  and  his  rubber  ?" 
'^  Intimately — ^the  Laconic,  as  he's  called/' 

**  Well,  last  summer  he  made  me  accept  an  invitation  to  accompany 
him  about  in  his  yacht.  I  was  never  so  far  from  London  before— I  stayed 
a  week  with  him/' 
<'  So  Charles  Wheatley  told  me." 

'<  Oh!  I'm  so  glad  you  are  acquainted  with  him,  too.  During  his 
autumn's  tour  he  loaded  me  with  game  :  you  know  he  blends  sporting 
with  the  fine  arts,  and,  when  at  home,  farms  his  own  estate ;  he  has 
given  me  pictures,  roots,  a  cheese ;  he  plays  piquet,  and  the  violon- 
cello; last,  not  least,  here's  yourself,  poet  ana  pianist.  Have  you  not 
sent  me  new  music,  books,  bridecake,  gloves  ?  Spring  is  come  again ; 
what  ean  I  do  I" 

''  Ask  us  to  dinner  I''  laughed  the  divine. 

*^  Dinner !  I  never  gave  a  dinner  in  my  life ;  my  bit  of  a  place  could 
not  make  so  many  comfortable." 
'« A  parti  carAe  f    Pooh !" 

'*  Ah,  but  I'm  accustomed  to  dine  at  four ;  people  might  think— -the 
world  would  say — I  attempted  too  much — ^you  might  all  prove  fastidi- 
ous. If  I  (ailed  to  please  you,  my  sense  of  obligation  would  be  increased ; 
now  I  want  to  get  it  off  my  mind — to  be  at  least  just,  if  I  can't  overpay, 
that  no  man  may  call  me  unthankful." 

<'  I  was  going  to  call— on  the  other  two,"  said  Millingham ;  ^'  come 
with  me,  and  ask  'em." 

**  Had  I  not  better  send  notes  or  cards?" 
**  What  need  of  any  fuss  about  such  a  trifle  ?" 
When  the  gentlemen  reached  Thornton's  he  was  out ;  but  they  found 
him  at  WheaUey's. 

**  Captain,"  began  Mr.  Pidding,  <<  though,  while  I  was  dependent  on 
you,  I  suffered  martyrdom  from  fear  and  illness,  that  was  not  tfour 
lault.     I  am  just  as  deeply  in  your  books  as  if  I  had  enjoyed  my  trip." 
'^  Shall  I  send  in  my  bill  T"  chuckled  the  sailor. 
**  Nay,  hear  me ;  and,  Mr.  Wheatley,  though  I  could  not  eat  the 
birds  for  which  I  defrayed  the  carriage,  you  enabled  me  to  reward  others 
for  certain  little  acts  of  politeness ;   even  as  Mr.  Millingham's  songs 
have  served  me  to  return  attentions ;    therefore  I  come  to  ask  will  you 
all  dine  with  me  this  day  week,  if  you  can  excuse  so  short  a  notice  ?" 
«  To-morrow,  if  you  like,"  said  Thornton. 

**  No,  no,  one  requires  preparation,  even  for  a  plain,  simple,  unpre- 
tending bachelor's  meal— four  precisely  1  but,  mind,  you  must  be 
punctual.  After  a  glass — or  two^^oi  generous  wine,  we  will  have  a 
rubber,  wind  up  with  a  little  music,  rational  conversation,  sandwiches, 
and  good  night,  before  twelve.  Then,  if  I  have  satisfied  you,  I  shall 
have  done  my  duty,  and  owe  no  man  anv  thing." 

This  dictatorial  and  exacting  invitation  was  heartily  accepted ;  and 
Pidding  at  once  became  busy.  It  was  difficult  for  him  to  decide  on 
what  to  set  before  his  friends,  avoiding  trouble  and  expense  as  much  as 
possible,  yet  doing  credit  to  his  own  reputation,  and  relieving  his  own 
mind  of  its  painful  debts. 

*^  A  great  undertaking  for  us,  master/'  said  Mrs.  Hobbes,  all  impott- 
ance  and  alarm. 
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.  *^  Ouly  on$«  {|iul  %way,  you  know/'  pleaded  David. 

'<  So  much  tha  worse,  sir !  if  you  did  such  things  often^-pFactiofr 
makes  perdt^-I'tn  not  used  to  these  doings.'* 

''  Well,  ril  hire  a  man  to  wait  at  table." 

"  You'd  need ;  you've  plenty  of  all  matters  for  youvself,  b«t  Martha 
will  have  to  wash  up  as  they  come  down." 

*^  Nay,  listen — she  shall  have  nothin^^  else  to  do  :  and,  for  you,  i'U 
make  it  as  light  and  easy  as  I  can.  Order  green-pea  soup^  aad  a  goose 
berry  tart,  at  the  pastrycooks ;  you  shall  roast  a  leg  of  iajnfa  orecnight ; 
I  flatter  myself  I  can  dress  a  salad ;  you  will  only  have  to  fry  a  pair  of 
soles,  boil  a  couple  of  chickens  and  a  small  tongue,  a  little  aspaagaa^ 
a  few  young  potatoes,  and — to  make  one  of  your  glorious  batter-pod* 
dings^-that's  all." 

'*  More  than  enough  for  four,  Mr.  P/' 

**  Ah,  but  they  will  expect  a  bit  of  supper ;  so  mind,  the  tray  at  half- 
past  ten.  What's  left  will  dine  us  for  a  day  or  two.  Dear  me !  Tve  a 
thousand  things  to  think  of ;  ice  for  my  wine — I  can  offer  then  a  to- 
lerable glass— dessert, just  white  raspberries,  black  cherries,  aoiBe  olives 
•—all  in  good  taste." 

The  day  came ;  the  visitants  arrived  together,  as  the  clock  struck 
fpur.     Mr.  Pidding,  in  ecstasies,  ordered  dinner  to  be  served* 

''  Tis  quite  a  privilege,*'  began  Millingham,  '^even  to  bceathe,  aad 
look  about  such  a  place  as  this." 

**  Worth  any  money !"  added  Thornton. 

**  And  we  enjoy  it  gratis,"  quoth  Wheatley. 

''  Mr.  Millingham,"  broke  in  their  host,  '^  will  you,  the  champion  of 
virtue,  .do  vice  ?  yet  venture  to  faee  me  ?  Captain,  be  my  right  hand  I 
Wheatley,  the  side  that's  lefl  is  nighest  the  heart ;  so  here  we  are, 
quite  cosey." 

"  And  he  gives  us  his  wit  into  the  bargain,"  commented  Wheatley, 
**  as  if  it  cost  him  nothing.     Parson,  say  grace !" 

Millingham  bendiogly  murmured  three  words;  then,  after  both  exa- 
mining and  tasting  his  French  roll,  observed,  '*  Tis  very  hard ;  I  an 
staying  at  a  most  exorbitant  hotel,  yet  I  never  have  any  thing  like  this—" 

'' Bread  1"  oracularly  explained  the  captain.  "Excellent!  Per- 
fection !*' 

'*  Faith  !"  coincided  Wheatley,  <'  though  we  need  not  ask  Mr.  Pid- 
ding how  he  gets  his  bread,  I  am  tempted  to  ask  where. — ^This  is  Hert- 
fordshire wheat — ^actually  kneaded»  and  really  baked— peculiar-— cheap 
at  sixpence  a  slice  l" 

'*  Upon  my  word/'  said  the  gratified  David,  "  I  think  I  should  de- 
tect a  bad  loaf,  yet  I  am  not  aware  of  any  thing  extraordinary. — Wheat- 
ley,  what  are  you  poring  over  now  ?" 

"  Why,  an  effect  which  quite  dazzles  me.  I  wish  I  could  find  any 
colour,  or  no  colour,  so  immaculate  as  this  salt ;  one  might  pauit  snow^ 
pearls,  diamonds,  silver  with  it." 

"  llien  its  strength  1"  cried  Millingham,  <<  it  goes  thrice  as  far  as  any 
other  salt ;  you  do  well  to  have  it  so  finely  powdered,  my  dear  friend  ; 
do  you  import  it  ?  or  is  it  chemically  refined  here  ?" 

"  Really,"  replied  Pidding,  somewhat  fluttered,  *'  it  is  pretty-looking^ 
nice  salt  enough,  but  no  more." 

*'  If  it  was  not  so  pure,"  resumed  Thornton,  ^*  it  would  wake  the  fish ; 
they  are  alive^  firm  as  rocks^  fresh  as  roses." 
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«<  Now,  think  of  Piddiiig*9  rising  before  bis  wonted  hour,  and  the 
espenaeclf  eoQch-hire,  to  Billingsgate,  or  Leadenhall-market  at  best—'* 

^*  Stay,  Wheatley,"  interposed  David,  '^  no  such  thing  I  assure  you. 
I  am  glad  the  soles  are  eatable,  but — '* 

•*  111  tn»able  you  to  notice  the  new  ocean  prepared  for  them,^  conti- 
nued Millingham ;  ^*  not  one  professed  cook  in  ten  thousand  sends  yon 
up  any  thing  better  than  oily  stodge,  for  melted  butter ;  now  this,  gen* 
tknca,  you  fliay  call — " 

«« Butter  melted !"  said  Thornton. 

**  Indeed !"  observed  Pidding,  with  a  smirk ;  '*  my  woman  is  carefbl, 
bnt,  as  to  this,  it  is— " 

*<  A  kist  art  found — she's  a  treasure  l" 

*'  My  good  captain,  you  flatter !  A  glass  of  Hock  ?  Boys,  take  care 
of  yourselves,  and  each  other.  These  light  drinks  the  weather  and  eti- 
quette force  on  my  board ;  but  there  is  some  Madeira — and  now— can 
ye,"  he  added  timidly,  as  he  lifted  the  cover  before  him,  *'  tolerate  a 
cold  joint  r 

**  Adonmblel*'  said  Thornton. 

**  The  idea,"  continued  Wheatley,  "  at  this  season,  by  daylight,  of 
fiKiBg  any  thing  hot !" 

**  Except,"  remarked  Millingham,  as  the  tin  was  lifted  from  his 
shwe  of  the  carvery,  *^  except  boiled  chicken.  Good  sense !  pure 
taste !  this  may  seem  impertinent  to  you,  my  dear  Mr.  Pidding,  but 

iti^-" 

*'  Deserved,  sincere  !"  helped  out  Thornton. 

**  Ha !"  burst  forth  Wheatley, ''  one  of  his  salads,  about  which  every 
body  raves  so  1  a  picture,  I  protest !  Where  do  you  get  mustard  and 
ci«ss  with  that/iecn/tor  curl?" 

*•  Curl !"  repeated  David,  "  I  vow  I  grew  it  myself." 

**  Then  I  wonder  at  nothing,"  said  Thornton. 

When  the  batter-pudding  appeared,  Millingham  absolutely  extem- 
porised a  stanza  to  its  graceful  tremour ;  the  flowers  stuck  about  the 
dessert  were  such  as  Wheatley  had  striven  to  raise  in  vain;  The  trio 
seenied  resolved  to  praise  every  thing :  they  came  there  to  wonder  and 
enjoy ;  unanimously  agreeing  that  Mr.  David  Pidding  must  deal  with 
the  best  tradesmen,  keep  the  cleverest  servants,  have  the  best  taste, 
the  best  luck,  of  any  dinner-giver  breathing.  He  perspired  with  plea- 
sure, anticipating  still  greater  triumphs. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  and  he  panted  as  he  spoke,  "  you  mean  well,  I 
know ;  but  your  tributes  oppress  me ;  so  many  compliments  will  leave 
me  still  the  obliged  party,  and  I  wish  to  keep  the  balance  in  my  own 
favour.  Perhaps,  however,  I  may  yet  turn  the  scale.  I  am  an  old- 
fashioned  Englishman,  and,  even  in  summer,  like  my  glass  of  port — 
so,  1  hope,  do  you." 

They  uttered  a  simultaneous  affirmative. 

"Then,  Millingham,  behind  you,  you  will  find  a  bottle  decanted; 
aoother  of  claret,  in  ice,  awaits  my  patent  corkscrew.  Come,  charge 
your  glasses,  and  give  me  your  honest  opinion." 

The  three  guests  filled,  sipped,  looked  at  each  other ;  there  was  a 
briaf,  blank  pause ;  then  Thornton  uttered,  with  cool  decision, 

**  Corked !" 
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<<  What !"  hftlf  screamed  the  dismayed  Pidding ;  ''  Mr.  Wheatley, 
will  you  call  it " — 

*'  Corked  !"  echoed  the  amateur  artist. 

<'  Impossible !     Mr.  Milliagham,  what  say  you  V* 

**  Why,  my  good  fellow,  if  it  be— it  were  a  pity  a  fine  bottle  of  wine 
should  l>e  spoiled ;  but  if  the  liquid  itself  be  prickedf  one  fault  the 
more  can't  decrease  its  value." 

*^  Mercy !  and  I  bought  that  wine,  at  an  East  India  Director's  sale,  as 
particular  old  port." 

*<  Port  may  be  too  old,*'  saidThomton,  **  and  die  of  age." 

**  I  am  extremely  vexed  !"  fumed  David ;  "just  as  I  thought  every 
thing  going  so  well,  making  you  some  amends  for  past  favours  I  But  try 
the  claret,  that  may  atone." 

He  awaited  their  fiat  in  awed  suspense. 

Thornton  first  broke  silence. 

**  Public-house  wine !" 

"  On  my  honour,  no,  sir  I" 

**  Then  let's  call  it  catsup,"  said  Wheatley,  making  a  wry  face. 

^  That  not  good  neither,"  almost  blubbered  the  provider.  "  How 
unaccountably  unlucky  !  You  must  be  all  sickening  of  the  cholera—* 
out  of  taste,  depraved  palates — ^vitiated  senses,  I  say." 

'^  Nay,"  drawled  the  clergyman ;  ''  au  contraire — one  attempt  upon 
these  pickled  horse-chestnuts,  which  you  call  olives,  has  rendered  me 
so  anxious  for  some  other  flavour,  that  I  could  be  content  with  any 
thing— drinkable." 

<«  Bravo,  parson  I"  roared  the  others. 

'^  One  might  forget  such  abominations,  by  taking  a  biscuit,"  observed 
Wheatley,  "  if —but  you,  sailor,  may  bear  these ;  you  are  accustomed 


"  Wevil  and  Co.,"  added  the  captain,  laughing. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Pidding,  with  a  sigh,  *'  did  you  not  laud  my 
baker  to  the  skies,  just  now  ?" 

**  Hang  your  baker,  old  Davy !"  said  Wheatley.  "  Jim,  Sam,  and  I 
came  out  to  be  jolly — a  few  decent  samples  to  start  fair,  would  have  been 
something.  We  might  take  such  fluids  as  these  for  port  and  claret, 
when  we  are — " 

'^  As  drunk  as  we  mean  to  be,"  said  the  tar. 

'<  Drunk  I"  wailed  forth  the  outraged  bachelor.   **  Mr.  Millingham ; 
a  married  man,  of  your  cloth — ^your  influence — example— I  had  you 
here  for  a  rational  evening,  a  little  music — " 

'*  Fiddle-dee-dee !"  sneered  Thornton,  <<  fiddle-stick's  end !" 

''  To  converse  on  the  fine  art^— >" 

«<  Shop!"  said  Wheatley. 

*•  On  literature—" 

*'  Ditto  I"  said  Millingham :  **  when  you  invite  men  to  your  house,  it 
is  not  for  you  to  decide  what  they  are  to  do,  nor  when  they  are  to  go. 
If  you  have  nothing  better  than  this  stuff  in  your  cellar,  old  boy — " 

<'  Sir !"  interrupted  the  host,  '^  there  was  some  Madeira  open  on  table 
at  dinner,  but  untouched." 

"  No,  it  was  not,"  contradicted  Thornton,  "  /  touched — ^but  I  know 
Cape,  or  bad  sherry,  drugged  with  spirits  of  wine,  when  I  meet  it" 
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**  Good  Heaven  1  and  that  has  made  two  voyages !" 

"  Send  it  a  third,  then»  and  bid  it  never  come  back— that's  my  ad* 
▼ice,"  observed  the  captain. 

"  But  what  can  I  offer  you  V* 

•*  Cigars  and  brandy." 

**  Gentlemen,  I  assare  you,  tobacco  is  my  aversion ;  ardent  spirits  I 
never  have  in  hoase,  because  /  can't  touch  them  myself.  Oh,  dear ! 
now  you  will  go  about  the  world  and  say  that  I  have  treated  you  shab- 
bily, after  all  your  kindness." 

*•  No,  no,"  responded  Millingham,  "  not  we — ^you  and  your  dinner 
'Will  be  forgotten  to-morrow !" 

**  Besides,"  continued  Wheatley,  «  what  should  we  tell  ?  who  knows 
your 

"  Who  has  ever  heard  of  Davy  Pidding  ?"  asked  Thornton. 

*•  Preposterous !"  feebly  articulated  the  entertainer. 

'*  What  could  be  said  of  you  T  demanded  Millingham. 

'*  That  you  are  a  person  to  whom  false  pride  makes  gratitude  such  a 
burden,  that  I  wonder  you  don't  insult  your  friends  by  offering  them 
money  for  their  little  presents.  You  would  turn  all  the  charities  of  life 
into  affairs  of  barter.  If  you  buy  and  sell,  the  ware  you  deal  in  must 
sometimes  be  depreciated  by  your  customers :  their  hearts  cannot  be 
purchased  by  your  goods !" 

"  I  see  my  error!"  said  Pidding,  with  a  groan. 

"  Will  you  mend?"  asked  Thornton. 

''  Give  and  take  freely,  like  a  man,  jokes  included  ?"  demanded 
Wheatley, 

"  I  will,  henceforth,  if  I  live  over  this  day's  cruel  disappointment." 

'*  Then  there  is  none,"  concluded  Millingham.  **  Your  wines  are  no 
more  remarkable  in  one  way,  than  was  your  dinner  in  the  other.  We 
agreed  to  dose  you  with  as  many  superlatives  of  eulogy  as  you  could 
swallow,  and  then  suddenly  change  our  tone;  to  show  that,  if  you  mix 
with  men,  as  you  ought,  they  will  sometimes  find  fault,  and  not  in  the 
deferential  style  you  expect.  So  let  us  back  to  your  three  bottles  of 
very  good,  though  not  pecu/tar  wines ;  after  which — cards,  music,  chat, 
and  early  hours.     Will  that  content  you  ?" 

Poor  Mr.  Pidding  took  but  nervously  to  this  abrupt  reaction,  yet 
profited  by  the  first  lesson  he  had  received. 

£re  the  party  severed,  this  was  followed  up  by  Millingham's  proposing 
that  Pidding  should  give  a  deje&nie  to  his  three  male  friends  and  their 
ladies.  Our  bachelor  was  *'  in  amazement  lost" — ''  perplexed  in  the 
extreme,"  repeating, 

**  Ladies !  You,  my  dear  Samuel,  have  a  wife ;  but  these  fellows  "^ 

**  Oh,"  said  Wheatley,  **  Mrs.  Millingham  will  be  glad  to  meet  two 
young  things,  clever  and  pretty  as  herself — ^her  sister,  who  will  be  Mrs. 
Wheatley,  or  my  little  widowed  cousin,  who,  having  tongue  enough  for 
SwOf  consents  to  bless  our  Laconic." 

**  Tongue  I"  repeated  Pidding ;  "  tongue,  young,  clever,  fashionable  I 
Sir,  'tis  impossible.     I  have  no  matron  here  to  do  the  honours." 

"  Mrs.  Hobbes,"  uttered  Thornton. 

*^  Nay,  let  him  hire  one  of  his  own  old,  particular,  peculiar,  East 
India  tabbies,  who  knows  the  ways  of  the  house."  Wheatley  continued, 
**  Every  beau  will  then  have  his  belle." 
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*'  If  you  refuse,  David,"  added  Millinghani,  •'  you  will  incur  tli6  sus- 
picion of  being  either  a  woman-hater,  or  a  sly  dog." 

•*  Mr.  Millingham !"  exclaimed  Pidding,  "  upon  my  honour,  I  re- 
verence the  fair  sex — but  then  they  must  be" — 

"  Old  frumps !"  said  Thornton. 

"  Now,"  continued  Wheatley,  "  we  want  your  character  to  stand 
well  with  your  juniors.  You  must  meet  all  these  girls,  at  our  houses, 
soon,  and  often,  and  therefore" — 

"  Ask  'em  to  yours  T  finished  Thornton. 

David  Pidding  obeyed.  No  hoax,  no  quizzing,  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, intended.  Himself  and  the  other  dowager*  indeed,  were  rather 
startled  at  hearing  Mrs.  Millingham  call  her  host  '^  you  good  creature," 
and  the  lovely  widow  dub  him  "  a  dear  little  soul " — yet  David  vowed 
he  never  enjoyed  a  day  so  much  in  all  his  previous  career.  We  should 
not  be  surprised  at  his  marrying,  if  he  can  find  any  one  to  have  him ; 
for  since  that  time  his  notions  have  become  more  liberal ;  any  intimate 
may  now  '*  pop  in  upon  him  in  a  friendly  way ;"  he  goes  about  by 
land  and  sea,  like  a  cosmopolite ;  would  lend  any  sum,  not  exceeding  a 
sovereign,  if  quite  sure  of  its  return ;  and  last  week,  meeting  Thornton 
in  the  Strand,  he  actually  borrowed  threepence  to  pay  postage,  though 
he  certainly  did  say, 

''  I  have  only  gold  about  me,  and  don't  like  to  risk  taking  bad 
change.  I  can  return  it  by  note  to-morrow.  Martha  will  be  coming 
your  way,  and  a  Victoria  ybtirpenny  piece  will  be  safe  under  the 
seal." 

BENSON  E.  HILL. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  ONLY  DAUGHTER.* 

This  is  one  of  the  most  charming  books  which  it  has  been  onr  good 
fortune  to  encounter  for  many  a  long  day.  The  production  of  a  mind 
young  and  ardent  and  full  of  power,  it  is  yet  fenced  and  guarded  round 
at  every  sentence  by  a  delicacy  which  bears  witness  alike  to  the  good 
taste  and  good  feeling  of  the  writer ;  who  possesses  the  rare  faculty  of 
telling  a  tale  of  love-»deep  and  ardent,  and  all  but  overwhelming — 
without  once  placing  on  record  a  sentiment  or  an  expression  from  which 
the  most  fastidious  would  be  apt  to  turn  aside.  If,  indeed,  there  be  a 
finilt  in  the  thing  at  all,  it  lies  here — ^that  all  the  characters  introduced 
into  it  are  amiable ;  and  that  the  misfortunes  under  which  not  a  few  of 
them  suffer,  spring  from  the  very  kindliness  and  generosity  of  their  dis- 
positions. Now  we  are  extremely  sorry  to  say,  that  in  this  work-day 
world  of  ours,  it  is  difficult  to  meet  with  any  coterie*  however  narrow, 
where  all  the  individuals  composing  it  are  *'  very  good  after  their  kind." 
Men  and  women — as  we  happen  to  know  them  at  least — are  much  more 

*  A  douMtic  itory,  ediicd  by  the  autiior  of  "  The  SuMtora,"  <'  Tlie  Hosfsr/'  &c. ' 
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selfish  than  the  fair  authoress  of ''  Tlie  Only  Daughter**  seems  to  imagine ; 
and  we  question  very  much  whether  there  ever  occurs  among  them  a 
^ef  which  is  both  keen  and  lasting,  of  which  the  causes  are  not  to  be 
found  in  the  misconduct,  either  of  the  sufferer,  or  of  those  by  whom 
the  sufferings  are  brought  on. 

We  venture  to  predict  that  the  hand  which  wrote  this  book  will  write 
others.  We  are  entirely  mistaken,  likewise,  if  it  do  not  become  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  all  that  are  employed  in  this  intellectual  manufacture. 
Yet  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  its  style  of  workmanship  will  change^* 
whether  for  the  better  or  the  worse  is  quite  another  matter.  For  instance, 
we  doubt  whether  the  authoress  will  ever  again  depict  a  maiden  so  un- 
earthly as  the  Ruth  of  this  exquisite  tale.  A  little  more  experience  of  man-> 
kind  win  teach  her  that  women  do  not  relinquish  their  fondest  and  dearest 
hopes,  because  a  sense  of  generous  friendship,  or  rather  of  imaginary 
justice  to  another,  happens  to  suggest  the  sacrifice.  We  ouestion, 
also,  whether  she  will  again  paint  a  child  of  nature  so  waywara,  yet  so 
pure  as  Helen  Campbell,  who,  predetermined  not  to  fall  in  love»  loves 
at  first  si|;ht,  and  then  puts  herself  and  all  around  her,  to  inexpressible 
inconvenience,  because  she  will  not  permit  this  natural  feeling  to  disclose 
itself.  These  are  the  phantoms  of  an  imagination,  as  yet  unsullied  by 
collision  with  grosser  and  more  ordinary  minds.  Yet  out  of  such  ma- 
terials has  a  narrative  been  constructed  of  which  we  venture  to  predict 
that  no  person  of  taste  will  read,  even  the  first  chapter,  without 
being  led  on  and  on,  be  scarcely  knows  why,  till  he  shall  have  finished 
the  book. 

The  incidents  of  this  domestic  story  are  very  few.  It  is  a  record  of 
feeling,  rather  than  of  action — a  tableau  of  exquisite  gproups,  rather  than 
a  painting,  wherein  are  set  forth  the  details  of  stirring  events  which  be- 
long to  history.  Helen  Campbell,  a  motherless  child^  whom  her  father  has 
brought  up  to  early  womanhood  in  retirement,  is  betrothed  to  Colonel 
Faulconbridge-— a  gallant  and  high-bred  man — ^who  has  seen  much  of 
the  world,  and  mixed  in  the  best  society.  She  has  never  seen  him, 
but  his  first  visit  at  Kilmore,  her  father's  residence,  is  expected,  when 
the  drama  opens ;  and  she  is  introduced  to  our  acquaintance,  assuring 
Ruth  Annesly,  with  all  the  earnestness  which  her  situation  is  cal- 
culated to  call  forth,  that  to  control  our  affections  and  love,  because 
we  are  expected  to  do  so,  is  impossible.  In  fact,  she  is  determined  to 
find  her  suitor  the  most  odious  of  men — ^and  shrinks  with  horror  from, 
the  very  prospect  of  meeting  him.  A  few  days  pass,  and  they  ride  toge« 
ther — when  by  the  way  he  saves  her  life — and  talk,  and  do  all  tlie 
other  matters  which  are  usual  in  such  cases ;  and  so  the  young  lady 
becomes  to  her  extreme  astonishment  aware,  that  so  far  from  detest- 
ing the  colonel,  she  has  conceived  for  him  a  very  tender  passion.  Yet, 
believin?  that  he  wooes  her  only  because  he  is  pledged  to  do  so,  she  stu- 
diously hides  from  him  every  semblance  of  interest,  and  he  actually  quits 
her,  after  a  passionate  declaration  of  his  love,  in  the  full  assurance  that 
she  hates  him  cordially.     Now,  see  what  her  feeling  is  all  the  while. 

"  On  that  fair  night  which  shed  its  pensive  beauties  on  the  parting  of  Helen 
and  Foukonbridge,  and  echoed  back  his  passionate  adieus  with  the  sighing  of 
the  night-wind  and  the  flutter  of  the  forest  trees,  we  left  Helen  gazing  upon  the 
receding  skiff,  with  the  half  consciousness  of  one  who  needs  some  outward  and 
palpable  reality  to  convince  her  that  she  does  not  dream. 
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**  Sbestood  in  that  deserted  bower  with  clasped  hands  and  straining  eyas^  and 
her  diistering  locks  uncovered,  and  the  wan  moonbeams  bathing  her  ivoir  fat^ 
head  and  moveless  features  till  she  seemed  like  a  beautiful  statue  of  alabastiar» 
chiselled  by  a  master's  hand,  with  all  the  intensity  of  life  upon  her  face ;  but 
when  the  little  boat  bad  disappeared,  and  her  c^e  pierced  the  baffling  shadow 
for  its  outline  in  vain,  then  sne  turned  her  head  away,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tranquillizing  tears,  such  as  have  no  root  nor  source  of  bitterness,  but  flow  with* 
eut  so  much  as  an  acknowledged  cause. 

"  When  her  weeping  ceased,  the  colour  came  again  to  her  cheek,  and  her  heart 
lost  its  quivering  throb,  and  she  seated  herself  to  ponder  the  thoughts  that 
rose  there,  so  new,  and  strange,  and  undefined.  And  oh !  what  a  gush  of  warm 
and  innocent  happiness  succeeded  that  unfamiliar  meditation.  On  I  how  deep 
and  unsuspected  the  fount  it  had  unsealed. 

"  Helen  had  listened  to  words  such  as  visit  the  ear  but  once  for  ever,  and  her 
soul  had  sprung  from  its  fancied  desolation  to  that  exquisite  enjo^ent  which 
a  young  heart  must  always  feel  from  the  conviction  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
the  happiness  of  one  wbom  it  believes  to  be  good  and  noble.  No  thought  so 
joean  as  vanity  mingles  in  the  pure  and  natural  elevation  which  the  discx)wy 
of  its  power  affords  to  one  untainted  by  tbe  world,  and  the  pleasurable  impre»- 
sion  that  what  had  value  to  attract  the  love  of  one  who  is  considered  altogether 
perfect,  cannot  be  in  itself  entirely  worthless,  yields  such  a  glow  of  sweet  and 
nneipected  happiness  as  must  be  all  too  inartificial  for  so  mean  and  earthbom 
a  mixture." 

Helen  has  a  friend — ^a  beautiful  and  high-minded  creature — Ruth 
Annesly,  who,  having  met  Colonel  Faulconbridge  abroad,  and  taught 
him,  by  her  praises  of  Helen,  to  love  the  recluse  even  before  he  had 
seen  her,  becomes  herself  the  victim  of  a  passion,  which  appears  then 
to  be  as  hopeless  as  it  is  deep-seated.  She  had  established  in  his  heart, 
however,  precisely  that  place  which,  on  the  rejection  of  his  snit  by 
Helen,  prompts  him  to  seek  in  her  society  the  consolations  which  an 
elevated  friendship  can  give.  And  out  of  this  arises  an  engagement ; 
into  which  Ruth  enters  freely,  in  the  assurance  that  Helen's  repugnance 
was  of  a  nature  which  neither  time  nor  circumstances  could  remove. 
We  will  not  forestal  the  interest  of  the  tale,  nor  do  our  readers  the 
injustice  of  diverting  them  from  it,  by  stating  the  result  of  the  engage* 
ment.  Our  purpose  is  sufficiently  served,  when  we  state  that  it  lesids  to 
a  display  of  nobleness  on  all  sides,  such  as  we  defy  the  most  obdurate 
to  follow  without  extreme  emotion. 

Besides  Helen,  and  Ruth,  and  G)lonel  Faulconbridge,  there  are  other 
characters  introduced  —  each  of  which  has  some  feature  peculiar  to 
itself — while  all  in  their  places  secure  a  share  of  our  interest.  Roderic 
Drummond  is  an  admirable  Rattle — a  fine,  free-hearted,  free-spoken, 
spoiled  child — and  the  family  at  Monzievar  are  all  excellent,  as  are  the 
descriptions  of  the  festivities  both  there  and  at  Dunardoch. 

But  the  two  maiden  aunts  stand  alone.  They  are  genube  copies 
from  nature;  so  skilfully  drawn,  that  we  are  tempted  to  accuse  the 
artist  of  having  caused  some  of  her  personal  acquaintances  to  sit  for 
them ;  or,  if  it  be  not  so,  we  cannot  doubt  that  there  is  at  least  some 
ground  of  reality  to  rest  upon.  We  have  not  read  any  where — neither 
in  Miss  Farrier  s  novels  nor  even  in  Scott's — a  piece  of  descriptive 
writing  more  perfect  than  this : 

**  The  peevishness  which  might  have  been  forgiven  in  one  so  utterly  alone^ 
and  bereft  as  aunt  May,  and  which  so  oflen  attends  upon  irremediable  misibr- 
tune,  formed  no  part  of  her  character.  Even  Katie's  invincible  spriehtliness, 
was  not  more  consistent  with  the  activity  of  her  body,  than  was  Ma/s  placid 
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iritfa  tha  helploi  qnicsoence  she  wm  doomed  to.  The  miilbrtttiie 
of  her  joQth.  though  now  sanctified  to  her  by  its  influence  on  a  mind  wfaioli 
lequiied  some  such  migh^  influence  to  call  forth  its  slumbering  poweis,  had 
not  been  unproductive  or  consequences  far  less  blessed  to  her  fiUe  and  fed* 
Inn :  for  when  May  was  first  vbited  by  her  terrible  affliction,  she  was  affianced 
to  ner  first  lore,  and  about  to  take  upon  herself  obli^tions,  which  the  affeo- 
tioo  of  her  eyes^  it  was  beUered  at  first,  would  be  serious  enough  only  to  post* 
pone ;  nor  was  the  engagement  broken  off,  till  her  fitte  was  usolately  (wfier^ 
mined ;  and  even  then  the  lover  pleaded  for  its  fulfilment,  until  poor  May 
found  the  pain  of  the  sacrifice  only  enhanced  by  bis  constancy.  Her  good 
aenae  and  generosity,  however,  overcame  the  strugeles  of  her  affection,  and 
she  rescrfntely  relinquished  prospects,  such  as  even  the  deprivation  which  shut 
them  out  could  not  have  materially  dimmed ;  and  although  long  vears  of  liatp 
less  and  hopeless  desolation  followed  the  triumph  of  dut]^,  still  the  bitterness 
arising  out  of  it  gmdually  passed  away,  and  there  came  in  its  room  that  pure  and 
tranquil  calm,  which  follows  in  the  wake  even  of  well-«pplied  misfortunes ;  so 
that  the  single  trace  which  early  disappointment  lefi  in  her  heart,  was  a  certain 
fond  and  mournful  interest  in  the  realities  of  true  love,  which  would  have  led 
her,  but  for  her  helplessness,  to  labour  for  the  removal  of  any  barrier  that  for- 
tune might  rear  between  two  hearts  whose  sympathies  were  one. 

'^  This  was  all  of  weakness  or  romance  which  had  outlived  her  youth  ;  and 
oidinarily  aunt  May's  sweet  smile,  and  cheerful  welcome,  were  evidences  of  a 
heart  sanctified,  not  bowed  down  by  the  sorrows  of  other  years.  And  as  she 
sat  at  the  knitting,  which  was  her  sole  and  constant  employment,  in  the  full 
beams  of  the  morning  sun,  within  the  little  porch  of  unpeeled,  birch,  which 
Helen  had  planned,  and  the^^^ener  of  Kilmore  had  executed  for  her  accom- 
modation,— now  and  then  layine  down  her  work  to  listen  to  the  wimpling  of  the 
busy  stream,  or  the  pleasant  quivering  of  the  breeze  among  the  foliage,  or  the 
hum  of  aunt  Katie^s  bees,  that  plied  their  labours  from  a  goodly  row  of  hives 
that  surmounted  her  goodly  parterre ; — ^none  would  have  dreamt  of  offerinff 
their  compassion  to  one  who  seemed  so  capable  of  teachmg  contentment  to  afi 
around  her." 

The  tale  goes  on  through  various  accidents  and  chan^  of  fortune ; 
till  the  gentle  and  artless  heroine  is  laid  upon  a  sick  bed  in  the  mansion 
of  her  friend.     How  beautiful  is  the  subjoined  description ! — 

"  Helen  was  lying  with  her  head  drooping  slighthr  from  the  pillow,  and  one  of 
her  small  flesbleas  lumds  bent  under  her  chm,  as  if^  in  a  natural  state  of  repose. 
Alas!  it  was  not  so,  for  the  death-like  stillness  which  betrayed  not  so  mucb  as 
the  heaving  of  a  breath,  and  the  sad  contraction  of  the  forehead,  seeming  to  in- 
dicate the  suiTerine  she  had  become  unconscious  of,  told  that  a  heavier  thrall 
than  that  of  sleep  bound  her  senses,  and  a  deeper  density  obscured  her  mind. 
The  clustering  hair,  which  Ruth  had  so  lately  made  her  pride  and  care,  now 
crisped  and  curled  with  the  dews  of  sufierinsy  fell  from  under  her  cap  and  en- 
veloped her  fiice  and  neck  in  such  masses  of  living  gold,  as  seemed  to  mock  the 
unage  of  death  and  danger,  by  its  life-like  beauty.  But  her  features,  how  wan 
and  wasted  thev  ffleamed  through  their  radiant  setting ;  how  changed  and 
sharpened,  and  mflen  away  from  their  rounded  loveliness,  and  fresh  dancing 
bloom ;  the  lip  how  parched  it  was,  and  whitened  from  the  rage  of  the  inex- 
hanstible  fever,  and  the  frinse  of  her  pallid  eyelid,  how  it  rested  its  silken  length 
upon  the  colourless  cheek,  m  the  lassitude  of  that  death-like  torpor  1 

*'  Ruth  gazed  upon  the  gentle  and  unconscious  sufferer,  till  her  heart  was 
almost  broKen.  Oh !  how  gbuily  would  she  have  bartered  wealth,  and  rank, 
and  power— all  poor  Ruth's  possessions,  for  one  gleam  of  health,  from  tlie  cheek 
of  that  pallid  sleeper.  Oh  1  how  gladly  would  she  have  embraced  a  life  of  toil 
and  poverty,  to  have  hailed  once  more  the  loving  and  reasoning  smile  of  her 
departing  Helen." 

But  we  must  have  done.    We  can  only  say  in  conclusion,  what  we 
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Baid  at  the  ouUet,  tLai  inany  a  bag  day  has  passed  ov«r  our  heads  siiice 
we  eQcountersd  a  work<-^and  a  first  work,  too — so  full  of  brave  acconsi 
plishment  or  such  a  precious  promise.  We  heartily  congratulate-  th^ 
author  of  the  ''  Subaltern*'  on  bis  good  fortune  in  being  the  instrament 
by  which  such  a  candidate  for  public  favour  has  been  brought  upon  the 
stage;  and  we  venture  to  predict,  that,  if  she  go  on  as  she  has  begun, 
ihe  authoress  of  '^  The  Only  Daughter*'  will  have  few  to  rival— ^none  to 
surpass  he^^^in  the  race  of  popularity. 
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The  jttstly-celebrated  names  connected  with  this  sumptuous  Tolume. 
are  so  many  guarantees  for  spirit-stirring  romances,  and  gracefbl  pic- 
tures, exquisitely  engraved. 

Mr.  James  has  dealt,  in  his  usual  highly  popular  style,  with  ex- 
treme cases  of  the  strongest  passions ;  those  deep,  fierce,  dangerous 
wpulseS)  which  lead  to  sin  and  death.  Dull,  in  sooth,  must  be  the  reader, 
who  cannot  deduce  moral  warnings  from  such  tragic  instances  of  their 
fiilai  results.  Our  author  shows,  too,  that  on  such  occasions  effects  are 
often  far  greater  than  their  causes ;  these  frequently  proving,  too  late, 
to  have  been  mere  mistakes,  which  the  simplest  questions  or  disclosures 
Biade  in  time,  would  have  cleared  away,  turned  to  "  sweet  discourses 
for  the  time  to  come.*' 

Hence,  not  only  may  those  who  peruse  these  powerful  pages  learn  to 
control  the  violence  of  their  natures  when  roused,  but  to  prevent  such 
rebellion,  by  the  seasonable  employment  of  common  candour. 

Mr.  James,  also,  is  ever  happy  in  his  historical  allusions,  and  descrip- 
tions of  the  lands — far,  fsur,  and  famed  in  story.  His  literary  self,  is 
essentially  poetical  and  picturesque,  chivalrous,  foreign,  and  antique. 
Not  that  his  modern  British  and  domestic  tale  lacks  interest,  but  we 
think,  when  all  about  us  is  so  very  English  and  '*  comfortable,"  that 
our  Christmas  keepers,  will,  by  force  of  contrast,  doubly  relish  his 
dreams  of  Germany,  Spain,  Italy ;  with  the  gorgeous  costumes  of  old 
days,  the  loves  and  murders  of  a  different  order  of  beings  from  our  own 
honest,  thrivtng,  law-respecting  '*  little  Johnny  Homers." 

Gould  we  add  one  leaf  to  our  author's  wreath  of  winter  evergreens, 
we  night  enter  into  detail,  and  give  copious  extracts ;  but  the  chroni- 
cler of  Philip  Augustus,  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  Richelieu,  &c.  &c.,  has 
long  been  too  universally  admired  to  need  such  aid.  Let  us,  then, 
thank,  ^*  love  him  and  leave  him,"  that  we  may  keep  space  for  noticing 
his  accoaplices,  the  steel-wielding  executioners  of  his  passionate  plots, 
and  the  designing  spillers  of  ruby  floods  in  the  cause  of  this  splendid 
tone,  dedicated  by  the  way  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor. 

Chalon's  '*  Leonora"  is  a  sweet  womanly  creature,  to  whom  Robinson 
has  done  full  justice.  Next  to  her  we  love  StephenhofTs  ''Laura;" 
but  would  not  the  figure,  if  we  could  see  it  all,  be  rather  too  towering 
for  that  pretty  round  face  ? 

•  By  0.  p.  R.  Jtaei,  Esq. 
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-  Jd  (be  plate  illnsCrattBg^  Jealony,  all  is  good  skre  Uie  do^-^-^^  hiit- 
hasd  leminds  us  of  Macready.  Mote's  delicate  engraving  atones  to  ifg 
fersome  iosipidity  on  the  part  of  lovely  **  Lucy  Grange;''  we  hope  she 
does  mot  weep,  but  is  merely  inhaling  uie  perfume  jost  poured  u^n  h^ 
kerohieC 

**  Blanche  of  Navarre/'  and  "  Maria  d'Arquaa,"  are  charmW.  As 
a  matter  of  taste,  we  wish  our  artists  relied  less  on  *'  the  fine  rhetoric  of 
clothes."  The  most  aristocratic  heroine  must  sometimes  b^  in  simple 
weeds  bedight ;  that  is,  in  the  plain  robes  of  habitual  state.  Now  and 
then,  ermine  falls  in  clumsy  folds,  impairing  sentiment,  expression,  na* 
ture,  consequently  the  sympathy  of  the  beholder.  Per  contra-^  the 
male  dress  of  to-day  cannot  tell  well  upon  canvass,  unless  in  a  portrait ; 
and  again — ^a  man  in  armour  cannot  be  made  to  kneel  with  perfect  ease, 
unless  probability  be  sacrificed  to  the  Graces. 

All  we  wish  '*  Emily"  is  a  new  hat,  and  a  less  confused  baekgfoutid. 
The  castle  in  the  Palmer  scene  is  out  of  keeping.  Corbould  is  not  lachy 
with  horses.  They  are  at  once  wooden  and  exaggerated ;  he  tfi»  tt 
theatrical  taste,  which  detracts  from  his  many  high  merits.  <  ' 

It  is  oar  duty  to  speak  the  truths  which  we  do  know*  but  it  isouf 
Dleasure  to  do  so  with  every  wish  to  praise ;  where  many  and  finm 
lieauties  exist,  Mey  light  us  to  the  detection  of  the  faults  inevitable  t<i 
all  human  works.  Should  Mr.  James  and  his  worthy  oo^laboUMfA 
poduce  another  volume,  on  the  Petty  PassJons,  such  as  Bnvyv  Spit^, 
and  Slander:  we  are  sure  that  they  will  not  ask  us  to  ait  as  types  of 
those  critical  attributes.  Wishing  and  predicting  the  fame  and  profite€ 
this  every- way  well  got-up  volume,  we  cordially  recommend  ii  as  a  New 
Year's  Gift  which  must  prove  as  acceptable  to  the  Mind  as  to  the 
Eye, 
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SPEECHES,  &&• 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  better  or  more  interesting  piece  of  bio* 
graphy  than  this. — ^The  author  has  been  for  many  years  collecting  him 
materiab,  having  had  access  to  the  most  unquestionable  sources,  aad 
we  must  say  he  has  performed  his  task  admirably. 

The  particulars  of  the  early  days  of  General  Wasbinglon  kave/we. 
believe,  never  before  been  communicated  to  the  Eoglidii  publie;  tbey 
will  be  found  most  curious  and  entertaining;  nor  wiii  the  least' strikiiig> 
uirt  of  the  history  to  the  reader  be  that,  in  which  we  find  the  bot 
Washington  drawing  up  a  code  of  instructions  for  the  conduct  of  yomth, 
which  contains  the  principles  of  the  highest  aristocracy,  inculcating 
in  the  most  earnest  manner  the  importance  of  paying  every  respect  to 
mnk,  and  the  rights  of  precedency.  Indeed,  all  the  hitherto  unpui^' 
lisbed  matter  is  in  the  highest  degree  valuable,  not  only  as  it  beam  upon 
the  character  and  principles  of  a  man,  who,  subsequently,  filled  solarge 
a  space  of  public  attention,  but  upon  the  question  of  the  separation  of' 
the  American  colonies  from  the  mother  country. 

In  noticing  a  work  of  such  importance  and  containing  so  mnoh,  h. 

^  The  Life  of  George  WMhiogtoo,  hU  Deoreee,  Speeobes,  &c.    By  Jared  Sperke. 
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would  be  impossible  for  us  to  do  it  justice  by  giving  extracts,  unless 
they  were  considerably  longer  than  we  are  able  to  make  them  in  these 
pages.  But  in  the  appendix  to  the  first  volume,  there  is  a  paper  commu- 
nicated lo  the  Editor  by  Lord  Holland,  which  strikes  us  to  be  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  claim  a  place  here. — It  is  a  journal  of  the  state 
and  fluctuation  of  the  feelings  of  King  George  the  Third,  with  regard  to 
the  American  colonies,  addressed  to  Lord  North, — and  therefore,  as  we 
never  meddle  with  politics  in  this  Magazine,  we  declineof  ourselves  making 
a  single  observation  eiUier  upon  the  paper  itself,  or  the  circumstances 
to  which  its  appearance  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Life  of  Washington  is  to 
be  attributed. 

*' GEORGE    THE  THIRD's  AKD   LORD   NORTIl'S   VIEWS   AT    DIFFERENT 

STAGES  OF   THE   AMERICAN    WAR. 

'*  HiBTOHv  and  all  the  public  documents  and  proceeding  of  Parliament 
during  the  administration  of  Lord  North  concur  in  representing  that  minister, 
not  only  as  an  enemy  to  the  claims  and  pretensions  of  the  Americans,  but  as 
a  oonstant  and  uncompromising  advocate  for  the  war.  So  strong  has  this  im-> 
pression  been  in  America,  that  writers  have  uniformly  ascribed  the  continu* 
ance  of  the  war,  after  eyeiy  reasonable  prospect  of  success  had  vanished, 
mainly  to  the  settled  hostihty  and  unyielding  temper  of  Lord  North.  The 
fact,  however,  is,  that  Lord  North,  durmg  a  great  part  of  his  administration, 
was  in  his  heart  averse  to  continuing  the  contest ;  that  he  often  endeavoured 
to  bring  George  the  Third  to  concur  in  his  sentiments,  and  to  conciliate  or 
treat  with  America ;  and  that,  above  all,  with  that  view  he  uiged,  though 
without  success,  a  coaliUon  with  the  public  men  who  had  openly  opposed  the 
American  war  at  its  commencement,  and  were  disposed  to  close  it  by  concilia- 
tion or  treaty. 

*'  This  truth,  which  had  indeed  transpired  in  conversation  before,  has  r^ 
centlv  been  established  by  unquestionable  evidence.  After  the  death  of  Lord 
North,  several  letters  and  notes  from  the  King  to  him  while  minister  were 
found  among  his  papers.  These  fell  into  the  custody  of  his  son-in-law, 
Douglas  Lord  Gleuhervie,  as  eiecutor  either  under  his  will  or  that  of  his  son, 
George  Lord  Guilford.  They  were  lent  by  Lord  Glenbervie  to  Sir  James 
Mackmtosh,  who  made  copious  and  judicious  extracts  from  them,  embracing 
various  topics  relative  to  the  intercourse  between  the  King  and  the  minister. 
These  extracts,  which  in  all  probability  will  ere  Ions  see  the  light,  have 
been  perused  by  many  persons,  and  among  them  by  Lord  Holland,  who  made 
such  selections  from  them  as  bear  immediately  on  the  point  in  question,  and 
was  so  obliging  as  to  communicate  them  to  the  editor  of  this  work.  The 
paper  below  is  printed  accurately  from  that  communication. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  quotations  are  from 
the  King's  own  letters  or  notes,  without  the  corresponding  communications 
firom  Lord  North  which  either  answered  or  gave  occasion  to  them.  The 
nature  of  Lord  North's  advice  or  representations,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  in* 
ferred  from  his  royal  correspondent's  comments  and  replies  ;  but  the  meaning 
is  so  obvious,  and  so  often  repeated,  as  not  to  admit  of  doubt.  '  In  corrobo- 
ration of  that  inference,'  says  Lord  Holland,  '  I  can  without  scruple  affirm, 
that  many  of  the  leading  characters  of  that  day,  both  ministerial  and  those  in 
the  opposition,  have  assured  me  that  in  well-informed  society  it  was  notorious 
chat  indolence,  weakness,  and,  above  all,  a  sense  of  honour,  rather  than  passion 
or  a  defect  of  judgment,  induced  Lord  North  to  remain  minister  so  lone,  and 
to  continue  a  war  of  Uie  success  of  which  he  despaired,  and  the  principles  c^ 
which  he  in  his  heart  disapproved.' 

**  This  fact,  connected  witli  the  particulars  in  the  following  paper,  is  not 
more  interesting  in  itself  than  important  as  a  key  to  the  histoiy  of  the  time, 
and  as  affording  the  means  of  explaining  the  counsels  and  designs  of  the 
British  King  ana  ministry  during  the  latter  years  of  the  American  war. 
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"extracts  from  the  letters  0?  GEORGE  THE  THIRD  TO  LORD 
NORTH,  SELECTED  BT  LORD  HOLLAND  FROM  THE  MANU8CRIFTS  OF 
SIR   JAMES   MACKINTOSH. 

"1774.  September  llth, — ^^  The  die  is  cast;  the  colonies  must  either 
triuinph  or  submit.' 

•*  Not)evd)er  18M. — The  New-England  governments  are  now  in  a  state  of 
rebellion.  Blows  must  decide  whether  they  are  to  be  subject  to  this  country 
or  independent. 

**  December  1 5th. — Dblikes  Lord  North's  proposal  of  sending  commissioners 
to  America  to  inquire. 

'*  1775. — Sundry  expressions  in  favour  of  coercive  measures  and  rigour,  and 
many  assurances  of  perseverance,  wliich  prove  the  Kingfs  own  determination, 
and  imply  by  inference  that  he  thought  even  at  that  time  that  Lord  North  re- 
quired exhortation  to  keep  him  steady  in  the  pursuit  of  his  object — the  sub- 
jection of  America.  Throughout  this  year  the  Ring  was  confident  of  success^ 
and  urged  Lord  North  not  to  relax  his  endeavours.  On  the  18M  of  Angtut 
blames  him  for  delaying  the  proclamation  to  declare  Americans  rebels,  and 
forbids  all  intercourse  with  them.    Tliere  are  some  expressions  even  in  the 

frrespondence  of  this  year  that  raise  a  fair  inference  of  a  wish  in  Lord 
orth's  mind  to  quit  the  ministry,  or  at  least  the  first  place  in  it.  '  As  to 
your  offer,'  says  the  King,  in  a  letter  of  November  7M,  '  it  is  very  handsome ; 
but  I  can  never  consent  to  it.'  What  the  offer  was  b  not  stated,  but  from  the 
context  there  appears  some  arrangement  which  would  have  removed  him  from 
his  employment,  '  the  profits  and  honours  of  which,'  his  Majesty ^observes^ 
*  are  in  the  best  hands.' 

"  1776. — The  same  spirit  pervades  his  correspondence,  but  there  are  few 
or  no  extracts  distinctly  marking  any  difference  between  the  king  and  the 
minister. 

**  1777. — His  indignation  with  the  Americans  seemed  to  increase.  He  is 
unwilling  to  believe  in  France  going  to  war«  and  presses  for  vigour  in  North 
America  to  deter  her. 

'*  1778. — As  early  as  January  there  are  symptoms  of  Lord  North  hinting 
at  some  offer^  of  peace ;  for  the  King  saj's,  •  Nothing  short  of  independency 
will  be  accepted.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  man  either  bold  or  road  enough  to 
treat  for  the  mother  country  on  such  a  basis.  Perhaps  the  time  will  come, 
when  it  will  be  wise  to  abandon  all  America  but  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
Floridas,  but  then  the  generality  of  the  nation  must  see  it  first  in  that  light ; 
but  to  treat  with  Independents  can  never  be  possible.' 

••  1778.  January  3U/. — A  direct  answer  to  some  letter  of  Lord  North,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  to  retire,  in  which  the  Kinff*  afler  appealing  to  Lord  North's 
persontd  affection  to  him,  and  his  sense  of  nonour,  and  bestowing  great  praise 
upon  him,  goes  on  to  say,  *  You  must  remember,  that  before  the  recess  I 
strongly  advised  you  not  to  bind  yourself  to  bring  forward  any  plan  for  restor* 
ing  tranquillity  to  North  America,  not  from  any  absurd  ideat  of  unconditional 
stdnmsnony  which  my  mind  never  harboured,  but  from  foreseeing  that  whatever  can 
be  proposed  will  be  liable,  not  to  bring  America  back  to  her  attachment,  but 
to  dissatisfy  this  country,  which  so  cheerfully  and  handsomely  carries  on  the 
contest,  and  has  a  ri^ht  to  have  the  struggle  continued  till  convinced  that  it  is 
Tain.  Perhaps  this  is  the  minute  that  you  ought  to  be  least  in  a  hurry  to  pro- 
duce a  plan,  from  the  probability  of  a  declaration  of  war  from  France.'  And 
ag^in, '  1  do  not  mean  to  reject  all  ideas,  if  a  foreign  war  should  not  arise  this 
session,  of  laying  a  proposition  before  Parliament.' 

**  It  is  manifest  from  this  letter  that  Lord  North  had  proposed  some  oveN 
tures,  or  plan,  for  conciliation  unpalatable  to  the  King,  which  he  was  earnest 
at  least  to  postpone ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  from  the  words  in 
italics,  that  Lord  North,  in  expressing  his  wish  to  retire,  had  urged  the 
impracticability  of  obtaining  <  unconcUtional  submission,'  which  he  sun- 
posed,  and  probably  with  justice,  to  be  the  King's  determined  and  sole 
object. 
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^^FehTu»y  OM. — When  itappeared^  from  private  information,  that  war  "With 
If  ranee  had  become  inevitable,  the  King  expresses  his  anxiety,  before '  the  veil 
was  drawn  off  by  the  court  of  France/  that  Lord  North  should  'not  delay  in 
bringing  in  his  proposition.' 

"  jEarly  in  March,r-~lle  had  assented  reluctantly  to  a  sort  of  offer  to  Loid 
Cliatham  (who  had  recently  declared  agmntt  the  independence  of  America)  to 
join  or  support  Lord  North's  administration,  but  positively  objected  to  any 
application  to  help  in  forming  an  administration.  '  Should  he  wish  to  see  me^' 
says  the  King,  '  before  he  gives  his  answer,  I  shall  most  certainly  refase  it.* 

**  March. — The  King^s  correspondence,  throughout  the  first  week  of  this 
month,  is  full  of  protestations  against  coalitions  and  changes  of  ministry,  so 
vehement  and  so  frequent  that  they  prove  Lord  North  to  have  urged  them 
earnestly  and  repeateoly.  '  He  would  run  anv  pertonal  risk  rather  than  submit 
to  opposition.'  '  He  is  grieved  at  Lord  North's  recurring  to  the  painful  sub- 
ject.* '  He  will  rather  risk  his  crown  than  do  what  is  disgraceful.'  '  If  the 
nation  will  not  stand  bv  him,  they  shall  have  another  king,  for  he  never  will 
put  his  hand  to  what  will  make  him  miserable  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life.'  '  To 
give  Lord  North  ease,  he  will  accept  of  the  services  of  those  men  in  his  minis- 
try ;  but  rather  than  be  shackled  by  those  desperate  men  he  would  lose  his 
crownt  and  not  wear  it  as  a  disgrace.' 

**  March  22</.— Calb  on  Lord  North  to  answer  a  plain  question, — '  Is  h^ 
resolved  at  the  hour  of  danger  to  desert  him  ?' 

'*  March  2S<2. — Is  satisfied  with  Lord  North's  answer,  and  always  thought 
'  his  sense  of  honour  must  prevent  him  from  deserting.* 

"  March  26M. — Seems  to  be  brought  to  some  disposition  to  accommodate 
matters  through  the  commissioners  with  America,  and  to  close  the  war  with 
tliat  country.' 

**  March  29^,  SOM. — Lord  North  seems  actually  to  have  declined  continu- 
ing minister  further  tlian  to  close  the  then  existing  session,  or  as  long  as  might 
be  necessary  to  make  arrangements ;  and  the  King  insists  on  Thurlow  being 
immediately  made  Chancellor. 

**From  March  to  May, — Lord  North  considered  himself  as  merely  holding 
bis  office  till  the  session  was  closed,  and  his  successor  appointed ;  but  in  May 
the  KuEig  earnestly  urged  him  to  continue,  and  prevailed.  The  King  says,  on 
the  5th  of  May,  *  Remember  the  last  words  you  used — **  You  did  not  mean  to 
resign  ;"  but  Lord  North  reverts  to  his  intention  of  resigning  almost  imme> 
diately  afterwards,  and  the  King  writes  many  remonstrances,  and  shows  great 
soreness  and  irritability. 

"June  I6th. — Lord  North  applies  to  resign,  two  days  before  the  proro- 
gation. 

"  In  the  summer  recess,  July,  Lord  North  seems  to  have  hinted  at  negotia- 
tion for  peace ;  for  the  King  urges  the  necessity  of  war,  but  protests  his  readi- 
ness ^  to  sheathe  the  sword  when  permanent  tranquillity  can  be  obtained.' 

"  In  ihc  Autumn*'^*  If  ministers  show  that  they  never  will  consent  to  the  in- 
dependence of  America,  and  that  the  assistance  of  every  man  will  be  accepted 
on  that  ground,  I  am  certain  the  cry  will  be  strong  in  their  favour.'  In  the 
SfdAe  letter,  he  remarks,  that  '  if  any  one  branch  of  the  empire  is  allowed  to 
tltfow  offits  dependency,  the  others  will  in&llibly  follow  the  example.' 

"  1779.*— He  a^^in  empowers  Lord  North  to  accept  services,  but  does  not 
wish  any  change  m  the  treasury ;  and  stipulates,  in  offering  the  Admiralty  to 
Lofd  Howe^  tiiat  he  shall  concur  in  prosecuting  war  in  all  the  quarten  of  the 

**Juue* — *  No  man  in  my  dominions  desires  soBd  peace  more  than  I  do.  But 
no  inclination  to  get  out  of  the  present  difficulties,  which  certainly  keep  my 
mind  very  far  from  a  state  of  ease,  can  incline  me  to  enter  into  the  destruction  of 
the  empire.  Lord  North  frequently  says,  that  the  advantages  to  be  pined 
by  this  contest  never  can  repay  the  expense.  I  own,  that  in  any  war,  be  it  ever 
so  successful,  if  persons  will  sit  down  and  weigh  the  expeme,  they  will  find,  as  hi 
the  last,  that  it  naa  impoverished  the  state  enriched ;  but  this  is  only  weighing 
|u^  ev^tt  in  the  scale  of  a  tradesman  behind  hb  counter.    It  is  necestaiy  for 
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tiioBe  wbom  Ptovidenoe  has  pkoed  in  my  slaCioD,  to  weigh  wheUMr  MpemeSf 
though  Teiy  great,  are  not  aometimes  necsMary  to  prevent  what  wouM  be  more 
ruinooa  than  any  Ion  of  money.  The  present  contest  with  America  1  cannot 
help  seeing  as  the  most  serious  in  which  this  country  was  ever  engaged.  It 
contains  such  a  train  of  consequences,  as  must  be  examined  to  feel  its  real 
weiglit*  Whether  the  laying  a  tax  was  deserving  all  the  evils  that  liave  arisen 
from  it,  I  suppose  no  man  could  allege  without  Mng  thought  more  fit  for  Bed* 
lam  than  a  seat  in  the  senate;  but  step  by  step  the  demands  of  America  have 
risen.  Independence  is  their  object,  which,  every  man  not  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  object  to  a  tnomeniary  and  iaglonous  peace  must  concur  with  me  in  tiliink- 
inic  this  country  can  never  nUnmi  to.  Should  America  succeed  in  that,  the 
West  Indies  must  follow,  not  in  independence,  but  dependence  on  America* 
Ireland  would  soon  follow,  and  this  island  reduce  itself  to  a  poor  island  indeed.* 
Throughout  the  summer  the  King  continued  to  write  to  his  minister,  strongly 
deprecating  the  admission  of  any  man  into  office  who  was  inclined  to  acknow- 
\fdge  the  independence  of  America,  or  treat  with  those  who  look  to  independ* 
ence ;  and, 

**  Jamc  SStd.'-Ue  says,  <  What  I  said  yesterday  was  the  dictate  of  frequeiU 
and  severe  self-examination.    /  never  can  depart  Jhm  it*    Befixre  I  wiU  kear  of 
anjf  man's  readineu  to  come  into  office,  I  shall  expect  to  see  it  signed  Mnder  kU  omn 
hand  that  he  is  resolved  to  keep  the  empire  entire,  and  that  no  troops  shall  con- 
sequently be  withdrawn  from  thence,  nor  independence  ever  allowed.' 

*•  November  dOM.— He  tells  Lord  North,  that  Mf  he  is  resolved  to  retire,  he 
must  understand  that  step,  though  thought  necessary  by  Liord  North,  is  very 
unpleaaant  to  roe.' 

**  December, — He  authorizes  Lord  Thurlow  to  attempt  a  coalition,  profnMfai|( 
'  to  blot  from  his  remembrance  any  events  that  may  have  displeased  him,*  pro* 
vided  it  is  understood  bv  those  who  join  with  part  of  his  present  ministry  in 
forming  a  more  extended  one,  that  'every  means  are  to  be  employed  to  keep  the 
empire  entirct  to  prosecute  the  present  just  and  unprovoked  war  in  all  its 
branches  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  that  past  measures  be  treated  with  proper 
respect/ 

**  Though,  according  to  Lord  ThurloVs  representation  of  the  matter,  no  pro^ 
pogal  was  ever  made  to  the  persons  in  opposition,  he  felt  the  pobe  of  Bone 
leading  men,  and  as  they  seemed  disinclined  to  engage  for  themselves,  and  still 
more  for  others,  to  the  extent  of  the  Kingfs  suggestion,  his  Majes^  remarks 
with  some  asperitv.  '  I  see  what  treatment  I  am  to  expect  if  I  odl  them  into 
my  service.  To  obtain  their  support,  I  must  de&ver  up  my  peraon,  my  prinetptetf 
and  my  domhuoni,  into  their  hands.' 

*<  1780.  March  7th, — In  answer  pretty  evidently  to  a  hint  about  American 
independence, '  I  can  never  suppose  this  country  so  fiir  lost  to  all  ideas  of  self- 
importance,  as  to  be  willing  to  grant  American  independence.  If  that  eould 
be  ever  univenally  adopt^  I  shall  despair  of  this  oountiy  being  pteserved 
from  a  state  of  inferiority.  I  hope  never  to  live  to  see  that  day;  for,  however 
I  am  treated,  I  must  love  tliis  country.' 
**  May  I9th. — Earnestly  exhorts  Lord  North  not  to  retire. 
"^  July. — To  something  like  a  direct  proposition  from  opposition,  throngb  Mr. 
Frederick  Montague,  he  replies, '  that  an  evasive  antwer  about  America  will  by 
no  means  answer,'  and  that  the  second  propoeitioni  leading  the  question  open, 
is '  therefore  quite  inadmissible.' 

^  September  or  October. — Lord  Gower  begs  to  resign,  and  urgesa  ooalicion  with 
some  in  opposition.  Lord  North  combats  his  intention,  and  thinks  his  resSgr* 
nation  would  be  the  ruin  of  the  administmtion,  but  he  owns  that  in  the  argu- 
ment '  he  had  one  disadvantage,  which  is,  that  he  holds  in  his  heart,  and  has 
heldjbr  three  years  past,  the  same  opinion  with  Lord  Gower.' 

"  1781 .  December. — The  King  disclaims  anv  change  in  his  sentiments  as  *  to 
getting  s  peace  at  the  expense  of  a  separation  mm  America,  which  no  djffieMei 
can  get  me  to  consent  to  do.' 

<*  1788.  March  17U.— After  Conway's  motion  was  carried,  he  says,  *  I  am 
iCK^ved  not  to  throw  myself  into  the  hands  of  opposition,  at  all  events,  and 
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shnll  certainly,  If  things  go  as  th€y  seem  to  tend,  know  what  my  conscience  as 
well  as  honour  dictates  as  the  only  way  left  for  me.' 

"  Mccrdi  19tt.— He  says,  *  He  could  not  be  hurt  at  Lord  North's  letter  of 
last  night.  Every  man  must  be  the  sole  judge  of  his  feelings  {  therefore* 
wkatevcry<m  or  any  man  can  »ay  has  no  avail  with  me*  In  the  course  of  two  or 
three  days,  however,  he  speaks  o£*  those  who  are  to  firm  an  administration  ;'  and 
on  the  27^  of  March,  he  writes  a  letter  of  strong  emotion,  and  some  affecta- 
tion, to  Lord  North,  announcing  that  *  the  fatal  day  is  come,'  and  bitterly  com- 
plaining of  the  terms  imposed  upon  him. 

"*  1788.  After  the  Peace, — His  language  proves  that  his  feelings  about 
America  were  not  altered,  though  circumstances  constrained  him  to  change  his 
conduct." 

It  is  curious  that  such  a  development  of  the  private  views  and  feelings  of 
a  British  Monarch,  as  regards  America,  should  first  appear  in  an  appendix 
to  the  life  of  the  first  President  of  the  revolted  colonies. 

Conscientiously  we  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers. 

In  conclusion,  we  ought  to  remark  that  the  book  contains  two  por- 
traits, one  of  Washington  and  the  other  of  his  wife. — As  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  authenticity  of  these  portraits,  the  reader  will,  we  think, 
be  surprised  to  find  in  that  of  the  General,  not  the  slightest  resemblance 
in  feature  or  expression  to  the  generally  accepted  picture,  taken  at  a 
later  period  of  life. 
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It  is  a  singular  fact,  that,  in  this  most  critical  of  ages,  the  genius  of 
Mr.  Plumer  Ward  should,  up  to  the  present  advanced  period  of  his 
literary  career,  have  escaped  that  exact  and  definite  estimate  which  the 
powers  and  pretensions  of  almost  every  other  distinguished  writer,  both 
of  our  own  and  of  past  days,  have  so  amply  received.  And  this  fact  is 
the  more  extraordinary,  inasmuch  as  the  works  of  this  writer  are  fully 
appreciated  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  reading  public.  At  all  events, 
the  truth  is  an  instructive  as  well  as  a  consolatory  one ;  for  it  teaches 
us  that  criticism  is  at  best  but  a  '*  vain  thing" — superfluous  alike  to 
writer  and  to  reader,  and  valuable  only  in  a  professional  and  (so  to 
apeak)  scientific  point  of  view— as  anatomy  is  to  the  surgeon,  or  the 
arcana  of  the  pharmacopeeia  to  the  practising  physician. 

No;  there  is  not  only  no  infallible  critic  but  the  general  feeling  of  man- 
kind— in  the  formation  of  which  the  ignorant  and  the  learned  equally 
share, — ^but  there  is  no  other  criticism  which  has  any  effect  whatever 
in  the  establishment  of  those  reputations  which  are  destined  to  go  down 
to  posterity  in  a  tangible  form. 

Mr.  Plumer  Ward  has  written  three  extensive  books,  of  a  character 
perfectly  unique,  and  exhibiting  powers  which  have  never  before  been 
ahown,  under  similar  modifications,  by  any  other  writer — geniusy  in  short, 
which  is  in  every  individual  case  a  thing  sui  generis,  and  consequently 
its  results  such  as  could  have  been  obtained  from  no  other  source.  And 
yet  to  this  day  his  genius  and  his  works  have  received  no  more  exact 
and  definite  estimate  than  if  he  were  (what  many  people  think  him)  a 
mere  writer  of  *'  Fashionable  Novels." 

The  reader  will  be  good  enough  not  to  exact  from  us  on  the  prese 

•  By  the  Author  pf  '*  Trwnaine,"  "  Do  Vere,"  **  Hain«a  Life/'  &c- 
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oocaiioa  what  we  complain  of  others  for  not  having  performed.  Neither 
the  time  at  which  this  new  work  of  Mr.  Ward  comes  before  us,  nor  the 
limits  assigned  us  for  its  notice,  will  allow  of  our  even  attempting  an 
estimate,  however  brief,  of  his  geueral  pretensions  as  a  writer  of  philo- 
sophic fiction.  We  may,  perchance,  hereafter  attempt  this  delicate  and 
difficult  task.  At  present  we  have  only  to  perform  the  easy  and  obvious 
one  of  describing  the  items  in  this  new  banquet,  which  the  accomplished 
author  of  *'  Tremaine"  has  now  placed  before  us. 

These  **  Pictures  of  the  World  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  consist|of  three 
distinct  tales,  each  occupying  one  volume;  in  this  latter  particular, 
recurring  to  the  good  old  plan,  of  giving  no  more  space  to  a  subject 
than  its  natural  development  demands.  The  first  tale  is  entitled 
"  Sterling;  or,  the  Knight  of  St.  Swithin."  In  point  of  real  and  exact 
observation  of  life  in  the  various  phases  and  classes  treated  of;  in  happy 
and  easy,  yet  spirited  development  of  character;  in  that  vivid  yet  tem- 
pered and  subdued  display  of  passion,  which  the  restraint  of  modem 
manners  and  society  exact ;  and,  above  all,  in  that  touching  sympathy 
with  all  that  appertains  to  the  human  heart,  its  necessities,  its  weak* 
nesses,  its  desires,  its  duties,  its  devices,  its  self-deceits,  its  numerous 
and  anomalous  mysteries; — in  all  these  the  tale  of  **  Sterling"  may 
rank  with  the  very  best  of  Mr.  Ward's  previous  productions.  And  in 
one  respect — a  respect,  too,  in  which  his  works  are  pre-eminent—- 
Sterling  surpasses  them  all :  we  mean  in  its  moral  tendency :  for,  with- 
out obtruding  a  moral  in  any  instance,  it  at  every  step  impresses  one  so 
forcibly  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  reader,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  rise  from  the  perusal  otherwise  than  a  wiser  and  a  better 
man. 

Sterling  is  a  man  who  possesses  quick  and  fine  sensibilities,  and  high 
intellectual  endowments,  all  of  which  are  cultivated  to  the  richest  ends, 
by  a  liberal  education  sedulously  parsued,  and  divested  of  all  the  ills 
that  so  frequently  attend  it — all  except  one :  but,  unhappily,  that  one 
exception  utterly  defeats  all  the  good  gifts  that  nature  and  favourable 
circumstances  seemed  to  have  prepared  for  their  possessor.  The  fatal 
weakness,  or  mistake,  or  both  united,  of  which  Sterling  is  the  unhappy 
victim,  is  that  of  desiring  to  shine  in  a  sphere  for  which  Nature,  or 
rather  let  us  say  that  "  unspiritual  God,"  Circumstance,  has  not  fitted 
him ;  since  nothing  can  fit  a  person  for  that  sphere,  but  that  single 
quality  of  6t>M,  in  which  alone  it  is  founded,  com  the  son  of  a  city 
merchant*  in  his  early  youth  a  silly  relative  (a  hanger-on  of  the  court) 
and  a  weak  mother,  impress  him  (unintentionally  it  is  true)  with  a  pro- 
found, though  vag^e  admiration  for  the  (so  called)  refinements  and  supe- 
riorities of  court  society ;  and  by  the  good-natured  mistake  of  his  other- 
wise sensible  father,  this  incipient  weakness  is  afterwards  fostered  into  a 
passion,  in  the  course  of  a  college  education,  during  which  his  fine 
natural  endowments,  and  his  sedulous  and  successful  cultivation  of 
tliem,  obtain  him  the  friendship  of  a  youthful  peer, — ^through  whose 
means  he  successively  obtains  every  adventitious  position  in  society 
which  his  fondest  hopes  could  have  pointed  at,  yet  finds  them  all,  in 
turn,  equally  firuitless  in  protecting  him  from  that  scorn  (expressed  or 
not,  as  the  case  may  be)  which  inevitably  attends  all  who  seek  to  set 
foot  within  the  magic  circle  of  aristocratic  society,  without  having  ob* 
taiiMd  the  only  fitting  credentials.  Many  a  fine  mind  has  been  stricken 
into  irremediable  misery  and  degradation  by  the  weakness  here  so 
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touchinglyy  yet  so  enteftainingly  portrayed  througb  its  many  and  varied 
forms ;  and  tl)e  result  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  moral  **  pictures*' 
that  modern  genius  has  produced. 

The  second  story  is  called  *'  Penruddock  ;  or,  the  High-minded  ;*'  and 
nobly  does  the  tale  answer  to  the  lofty  demands  of  its  title.  Penrud- 
dock, in  his  personal  character  (which,  however,  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  work),  is  one  of  the  most  pure  and  perfect,  and  at  the 
same  time  one  of  the  most  natural  delineations  that  are  to  be  found  in 
prose  fiction ;  and  the  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed  id  thb  ^arly 
part  of  the  story,  make  the  picture  as  touching  as  it  is  true  to  the  life. 
This  tale  (barring  the  digressive  portion  of  it)  is  strictly  of  the  present 
time;  and  its  opening  scenes  show  us  the  truly  ''high-minded" 
English  tory  and  aristocrat,  heart-struck  at  witnessing  the  political 
spectacle  of  the  country  which  he  loves  and  honours,  handed  over, 
manacled  and  helpless,  as  a  prey  to  what  he  deems  the  desperate  and 
fatal  devices  of  *'  reforming'*  rulers ;  but  still  more  deeply  and  bitterly 
wounded  at  finding  his  own  relative  and  heir,  the  only  inheritor  of  his 
proud  honours  and  patrician  name,  an  open  and  ostentatious  leader  m 
those  ranks  which  are  (as  he  deems)  marshalled  to  the  distruction  of  km 
country. 

We  must  only  add,  in  reference  to  this  fine  storv,  thai  iit  and  its* 
hero,  speedily  escape  from  politics  and  from  England,  and  emerge 
into  the  regions  of  high  romance  ;  without,  however,  for  a  single 
moment  quitting  that  living  and  breathing  reality  which  is  the  great 
and  characteristic  charm  of  Mr.  Ward's  delineations.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  <'  the  High*auaded"  retonis 
once  more  to  his  honoured  and  beloved  native  land,  under  circumstances 
which  make  it  by  no  means  certain  that  the  radical  heir-presamptire  to 
the  Penruddock  honours  and  estates  (who,  by  the  by,  all  readers, 
whether  tory,  whig,  or  radical,  will  cordially  and  equally  hate),  may 
not|  in  due  time,  be  balked  of  his  anticipated  heritage. 

The  third  story  is  also  one  appertaining  to  the  present  day,  and  rt 
turns  wholly  on  the  political  aspect  and  tendency  of  the  tisaes;  yet, 
like  Penruddock,  the  chief  incidenU  and  characters  of  it  are  invested 
with  a  tone  of  high  romance,  and  it  presents  altogether  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  exciting  narratives  that  we  have  any  where  naet  wkh.  It 
is  called  <«  Rheindorf ;  or,  the  Enhusiaste ;"  and  iu  scene,  which  is  laid 
in  Germany,  affords  the  writer  an  opportunity  of  presenting  us,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  storv,  with  some  admirable  '*  pictures,"  evidently 
drawn  from  the  life,  of  the  highest  denizens  of  a  certain  ducal  court. 
There  is  an  eloquence  and  force  of  style  about  this  tale,  which  we 
have  not  remarked  (nor  would  they  have  been  appropriate)  in  any 
other  of  Mr.  Ward's  works;  and  upon  the  whole  it  is  our  favourite 
among  the  present  collection.  We  must  not  take  leave  of  it  withoot 
noticing  the  admirable  Essay  on  Enthusiasm,  by  which  this  tale  is  in-- 
troduced.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and  felicitous  illustrations  we  are 
any  where  acquainted  with,  of  that  rare  union  of  the  highest  attributes 
of  the  intellect  with  the  most  gentle  and  genial  impulses  of  the  heart — 
the  most  masculine  understanding  and  eood  sense,  with  the  warmest 
and  tenderest  sensibilities.  There  is  a  class  of  readers-^not  the  least 
enlightened  among  the  various  classes  to  which  Mr.  Ward's  writings 
appeal — ^who  will  look  upon  this  Essay  as  the  most  enduring  gssft-^Hho 
crowning  feature  of  the  whole  work. 
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Havivd  last  month  rescued  from  oblivion  to  partake  of  the  im- 
moctality  wktch  is  the  onquestionable  doom  of  the  New  Monthly 
Maoaxinx,  a  very  interesting^  portion  of  the  much«-neglecled  works  of 
the  onee  celebrated  Doctor  Zlippzlopp,  it  becomes  our  agreeable  task. 
In  our  preaaot  number,  to  submit  a  portion  of  the  domestic  history  of  a 
iMiiaoh  of  a  very  distinguished  House,  which,  however  well  known  to 
oiir  intelligent  neighbours  the  French,  has  not  yet  become  familiar  to 
English  «yes  or  ears* 

a  raiely  happens  on  visiting  different  towns  and  villages,  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  civilized  world,  that  one  does  not  find  some  one 
resident  family,  who  have  somehow  rendered  themselves  remarkable 
for  something ;  and  consequently  form  a  subject  of  conversation  for  their 
neigbboors^-^and  accordingly  one  hears,  '*  What  odd  people  those  Simp- 
sons are  r — '« I  can  not  make  out  those  Hopkinses/^  Upon  which  some 
ationger-minded  and  more  censorious  member  of  the  community  sets 
the  qneatiOB  entirely  at  rest,  by  expressing  a  firm  conviction  that  they 
are  mad. 

jibout  fifty  vears  ago—as  the  history  runs^one  of  these  mysterious 
and  inexp4icabk  knots  of  people  lived  in  that  city,  most  celebrated 
as  the  residence  of  Laura  and  her  lover  (the  Swift  and  Stella  of  their 
day),  the  head  of  which  family  was  known  as  the  Marquis  de  Cruentaz; 
whose  name,  considered  etymologically,  prepossessed  his  neighbours  not 
much  more  favourably  towards  him,  than  the  circumstances  under  which 
his  establishment  was  conducted. 

There  an  secrets,  says  the  proverb,  in  all  families ;  but  in  this  family 
there  was  one,  of  which  no  member  of  it  was  aware,  save  the  old  gentle- 
mMi  himself— -we  mean  the  Marquis — and,  to  do  him  justice,  nobody 
was  likely  to  wrest  or  coax  it  from  his  custody — all  that  could  ever  be 
collected  from  him  in  his  most  complying  moods  was,  that  something 
which  had  oocarred  to  his  ancestors  had  entailed  upon  him  and  Au,  a 
malediction,  Uie  precise  nature  of  which  he  never  mentioned)  but  of  the 
entire  fulfilment  of  which,  he  evidently,  and  in  spite  of  forced  good  spirits, 
lived  in  perpetual  di^ead. 

The  very  fcw  persons  who  visited  at  the  house,  believed,  like  the 
sag^s  of  the  English  country  towns,  the  old  gentleman  to  be  mad— of 
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his  scions  more  anoD.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  party  formed 
the  *•  strange  family"  of  Avignon. 

The  Marquis  was  a  portly  man,  and  must  have  been,  in  early  life, 
handsome ;  but  he  had  suffered  severely  from  a  wound»  which  extended 
across  the  whole  of  his  face»  to  the  cause  of  which,  he  never  was 
known  once  to  allude — of  course,  nobody  was  sufficiently  coarse  or 
abrupt  to  question  him  about  it,  and  so  even  that  remained  a  mystery. 
There  was  a  reason  for  this  silence,  which  the  reader  may*  or  may  not 
perhaps,  by-and-by  discover. 

The  Marquis  at  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  had  been  a  widower  for 
sixteen  years.  His  wife  had  left  him  a  daughter — ^a  beautiful  brunette, 
with  large  blue  eyes  fringed  with  dark  eyelashes,  and  a  figure  perfectly 
symmetrical — and  a  son,  such  a  son  as,  perhaps,  man  never  had  before : 
— a  stout,  fine-looking  fellow,  who  drank  hard,  swore  stoutly,  and  more- 
over delighted  in  breaking  horses  and  fighting  duels ;  his  skill  in  which 
pleasurable  pursuits  formed  nearly  the  whole  of  his  mental  accomplish- 
ments. 

His  dress  was  slovenly  beyond  belief,  his  ill-fitting  clothes,  his 
dishevelled  hair,  his  sword-hilt  dirty  by  use,  and  his  crumpled  hat,  the 
feathers  of  which,  all  broken  down,  looked  like  weeping  willows  after  a 
storm — all  indicated  the  wildness  of  his  feelings,  his  recklessness  of  the 
world,  and  his  contempt  for  society. 

little  as  he  resembled  his  sweet  sister,  he  less  resembled  his  father, 
who,  although,  as  we  have  said,  living  in  a  constant  dread  of  something 
undefined,  assumed  a  gaiety  in  society  well  calculated  to  deceive  those 
who  believe  that  laughter  is  always  a  symptom  of  happiness,  and  who 
could  not  witness  the  tortures  he  underwent  in  the  hours  of  reflection 
upon  past  events  in  the  solitude  of  his  own  apartment. 

The  Marquis  loved  his  daughter  ardently,  and,  with  all  his  ftiults 
and  imperfections  on  his  head,  was  fondly  attached  to  her  wild  and 
eccentric  brother.  But  there  was  another  member  of  this  strange  fa^ 
mily,  who  possessed  a  great  share  of  his  affections — ^a  young  man  of 
about  the  same  ag^  as  his  own  children,  and  who  had  been  educated 
and  brought  up  with  them.  This  was  an  orphan,  to  whom  the  Marquis 
had  proved  a  second  father :  the  son  of  poor  but  honourable  parents, 
who  had  saved  the  Marquis's  life,  at  the  hazard  of  their  own. 

These  formed  the  mhuige — no  persons  of  their  rank  and  station  could 
live  more  retired — except  that  the  occasional  outbreaks  and  mad  exploits 
of  the  young  Cruentaz,  every  now  and  then  became  topics  of  conversa- 
tion ; — nevertheless  they  were  held  in  a  certain  degree  of  respect,  at* 
though  they  were  not  much  visited  by  their  neighbours,  who,  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  set  them  down  as  "  a  very  extraordinary  family."  If 
they  had  known  the  whole  history,  they  might  well  have  said  so. 

One  beautiful  autumnal  evening  these  four  persons  were  togedier  in 
the  garden  belonging  to  the  hotel.  The  good-humoured  Marquis,  em- 
ployed in  pruning  his  vines,  left  Tiburcius — ^for  such  was  the  orphan*t 
name — ^sitting  with  his  daughter.  They  exchanged  a  few  words  without 
observing  that  her  brother  Rostaing  was  close  to  them ; — ^in  fkct,  he  dis-* 
covered  himself  to  them  by  attacking  an  arbutus  with  a  stick  which  he 
had  in  his  hand,  cutting  and  lashing  it  as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy, 
whistling,  as  it  were  to  conceal  his  violence,  but  evidently  labouring 
under  a  strong  feelmg  of  strong  agitation. 
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Hellione  was  penuading  TtbuiciuB  not  to  leave  them  as  he  pro* 
posed,  at  Rostaing*8  suggestion,  to  do— •but  he  was  resolved. 

"  Oo  then/'  said  Hellione;  '^  go,  and  be  happy." 

**  If  you  knew  why  I  go/'  said  Tiburcius— 

**  Surely/'  said  Hellione,  "  the  evening  sun  in  Germany  is  not  so 
clear,  so  pure  and  bright  as  ours?" 

**  Ah!"  said  her  companion,  sighing,  "  I  seek  no  change  but  for  the 
sake  ci  others.  Think,  Hellione*  if  your  presence  in  the  scenes  you  loved 
best  on  earth  rendered  those  to  whom  you  owed  all  gratitude  and 
afiectiony  miserable ;  if  it  exposed  them  to  unheard-of  evils,  and  one 
continued  danger,  would  you  hesitate  to  tear  yourself  away?" 

**  I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  Hellione;  ''but  if  you  will  go, 
remember  that  your  affection  for  us  is  reciprocal,  and  never  fear — " 

^*  Pear  what  ?"  said  Rostaing,  interrupting  them,  his  eyes  flashing 
fife.  **  In  what  has  the  claim  of  blood  lost  its  right  ?"  Saying  which, 
he  broke  the  stick  he  held  in  his  hand  into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  flung 
them  on  the  ground  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage. 

*'  You  are  one  of  my  brothers,"  said  the  terrified  girl,  casting  her 
eyes  on  the  ground ;  ^*  you  need  never  doubt  my  love." 

<'  One  I"  cried  Rostaing,  *'  no  division  of  affection  will  satisfy  me. 
My  father  has  but  one  son— I  have  but  one  sister— she  must  love 
but  one  brother."  Saying  which,  he  rushed  from  them,  casting  a 
murderous  look  of  defiance  at  Tiburcius,  whose  influence  over  his 
father  and  sister,  obtained  by  their  affection  for  him,  incessantly 
rankled  in  the  heart  of  the  half-lunatic*  half-savage,  young  man. 

**  Do  not  let  his*  hard  words,  or  fierce  aspect,  make  you  uneasy/' 
saki  Hellione  to  Tiburcius,  **  we  all  know  his  wildness  and  strangeness 
of  manner — rely  upon  it  he  is  sincerely  attached  to  you ;  but  his  anxi- 
ety about  my  destiny — ^his  jealousy  of  the  approach  of  any  one  who 
seems  likely  to  divert  my  affections  from  himself*  is  part  of 
bis  madness — ^for  mad  I  fear  he  is— or  will  be;  he  is  as  much 
excited  if  I  pay  more  attention  for  a  moment,  even  to  my  father,  than 
to  kimi  while  he  is  present." 

<«  Why  did  he  fight  that  Italian  ?"  said  Tiburcius. 

^*  Because  he  treated  me  disrespectfully,"  replied  Hellione. 

*'  Why  had  he  the  rencontre  with  Count  de  Bartos  ?" 

<*  Because,"  said  Hellione,  **  he  paid  me  marked  attentions,  and  he 
did  not  approve  of  the  match." 

^  What  was  his  quarrel  with  the  Baron  de  Gouuai  ?" 

"  That  I  never  knew,"  said  Hellione. 

<<  And  with  the  Chevalier  D*Onis  ?" 

^^  A  dispute  at  play/'  said  Hellbne.  ''But  what  matters  all  this  ? 
We  know  he  is  violent,  impetuous,  uncertain,  and,  above  all,  jealous  of 
his  power  and  authority  over  me :  you*  Tiburcius,  are  my  brother  by 
adoption ;  my  affection  for  you  is  sincere,  nor  do  I  see  any  reason  to 
eoaceal  it)  recollect  of  what  comfort  you  are  to  my  father; — stay 
with  us — oh*  stay." 

'*  That  affection,"  said  the  agitated  young  man,  "  is  reciprocal :  but 
listen  to  me.  Previous  to  the  last  tour*  which  I  undertook  at  Ros- 
taing's  suggestion*  several  strange  ^ents  occurred  to  me,  endangering 
my  life ;  events  too  strange  to  Imve  been  the  result  of  accident— and 
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yet  I  then  a|>prehended  nothing;  until  one  evening,  after  a  narrow 
escape,  I  found  on  my  table  a  note,  written  in  a  hand  unknown  to  me, 
telling  me  that  the  perils  by  which  I  found  myself  surrounded,  were  one 
and  all  preconcerted  and  designed,  and  that  I  ought  to  take  warning, 
and  save  myself  by  quitting  the  house.  I  laughed  at  the  supposition, 
and  took  no  notice  of  the  writing^but  those  threats,  and  hints,  and 
menaces,  have  been  repeated/' 

"Treat  them  with  contempt,"  said  Hellione,  "the  pen  of  an 
anonymous  letter-writer  is  the  weapon  of  a  coward ;  his  concealment 
is  the  mask  of  envy  and  hatred.*' 

"  Do  not  think  me,*'  said  Tiburcius,  "  weak  or  base  enough  to  shrink 
before  the  sting  of  a  reptile  like  that^  on  my  own  account;  but, 
Hellione,  the  threats  and  warnings  I  now  receive,  affect  the  lives  of 
others.  My  obstinacy  in  remaining  here  will  cause  the  shedding  of 
blood,  to  redeem  which,  I  would  gladly  sacrifice  my  own.  Yes,  Hel- 
lione, I  am  denounced,  and  told  that  the  adopted  child  of  Cruentaz 
is  destined  to  be  the  executioner  of  his  benefactors." 

"  But  do  you  believe  all  these  mysterious  warnings  f"  said  Hellione. 

"  A  short  time  after  I  received  this  last  letter,*'  said  Tiburcius,  "  our 
father,  aa  you  recollect,  being  on  the  river,  a  leak  was  suddenly  dis- 
covered in  his  boat,  and  he  was  nearly  drowned.'* 

"  I  do  recollect,"  said  Hellione,  "  and  Rostaing  being  fortunately 
there, — saved  him  I" 

"Three  days  afterwards,"  continued  Tiburcius,  "  when  the  Marquis 
and  I  rode  out  together,  his  horse  became  suddenly  restive,  reared, 
plunged,  and  threw  him.  I  caught  him  in  my  arms,  or  else  we  had 
now  been  orphans.  Upon  examining  the  horse,  I  found  that  his  nostrils 
had  been  burned,  and  upon  searching  near  the  stables,  found  behind  the 
gate  of  the  courtyard,  a  phial  half  full  of  vitriol." 

"  You  should  have  told  me  these  things  before,"  said  Hellione ; 
"  rely  upon  it  I  should  have  had  sufficient  courage  and  perseverance 
to  discover  their  contriver." 

"  I  have  not  finished  yet,"  said  Tiburcius.  <'  Do  you  not  recollect  one 
day  that  the  moment  I  leant  on  the  railing  of  the  balcony  befbre  the 
window  it  suddenlv  broke  from  under  me  ?" 

"I  do,"  said  Hellione,  "  I  have  not  forgotten  it;  I  was  in  the  drawing- 
room  at  the  time,  where  Rostaing  had  sent  me  to  look  for  a  book." 

"  At  that  very  moment,"  said  Tiburcius,  "  the  Marquis  was  passing 
under  the  window — the  day  but  one  after,  I  took  my  departure.  You 
may  easily  imagine  the  anxiety  of  my  mind  ;  eight  months  have  since 
passed  away,  and  maddened  by  the  reproaches  contained  in  your 
letters,  I  could  no  longer  endure  my  absence,  and  I  returned — but  I 
must  be  gone  again." 

Hellione  trembled  and  held  out  her  hand,  and  in  a  low  voice  mar* 
mured,  "  Strange  things  have  happened  to  myself." 

A  dead  silence  followed  these  words,  and  the  agitation  of  bodi 
the  young  people  was  considerably  increased  by  the  sight  of  the  Mar- 
quis, who  came  up  to  them,  his  countenance  beaming  with  paternal 
sifiection. 

"  And,"  said  the  Marquis,  "  you  are  happy  that  he  is  returned, 
Hellione  ?   We  part  no  more,  Tiburcius ;  our  affections  bind  tis  to  each 
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otJier ;  in  me  you  see  a  second  father,  and  my  delight  will  be  to  keep 
bodi  my  sous  with  me — without  youy  this  house  is  terribly  dull." 

The  young  people  bowed  their  heads  in  gratitude*  but  the  heart  of 
Tiburcius  was  full  of  grief;  believing,  as  he  did,  that  his  presence  wa« 
be  cause  of  some  evil  influence  over  the  fate  of  his  benefactor.  Ros- 
laing  joined  them  at  the  moment.  The  Marquis,  on  seeing  him,  breathed 
one  of  those  sighs  which  libertine  sons  sometimes  cause  their  fond 
IfUhen  to  heave;  but  instantly,  as  was  his  custom,  he  dressed  hiscoun- 
lenance  with  smiles,  and  turning  to  Tiburcius  said,  gpaily, 

y  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  this  next  winter  we  shall  be  forced  to 
drink  deefrfy,  in  self-defence ;  for  it  has  just  been  reported  to  me  that 
this  year's  wines  will  not  keep." 

'^  Umph,"  said  Rostaing,  casting  a  scowling  glance  at  Tiburcius, 
**  there  are  many  things  besides  wine  that  will  not  keep  through  this 
year." 

The  tone  and  manner  in  which  these  words  were  uttered,  went  to  the 
heart  of  poor  Hellbne ;  but  she  was  destined  shortly  to  undergo  a  se- 
Terer  trial.  Supper  was  served — she,  her  father,  and  the  two  young 
men,  took  their  seats ;  but  Rostaing  tasted  nothing :  he  pushed  his  plate 
ikom  him.  .The  Marquis  did  not  eat.  What  Hellione  saw,  her  quick 
and  anxious  eye  glancing  round  the  table,  it  is  needless  here  to  say ; 
sufiice  it,  that  she  felt  every  moment,  while  the  repast  lasted,  an  hour; 
that  she  prevented  Tiburcius  from  swallowing  a  morsel  of  what  was 
placed  before  him ;  and  that,  when  they  left  the  room,  she  was  assured 
that  none  of  the  occurrences  which  he  had  narrated  to  her  before  they 
quitted  thegarden^  had  been  accidental,  and  that  the  houseof  her  father 
was  no  safe  home  for  him. 

.  They  parted  for  the  night — Rostaing  taking  leave  of  his  adopted 
brother  with  marked  civility ;  and  when  Tiburcius  passed  along  the  cor- 
ridor, to.  his  apartment,  Helltone*s  eyes  followed  the  friend  of  her  child* 
hood  to  the  door,  with  a  feeling  scarcely  definable ;  why  she  entertained 
such  a  feelmg  we  shall  soon  see. 

Tiburcius  was  not  aware  of  the  mischief  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him  at  this  supper ;  but  which,  through  the  watchful  activity  of  Helli- 
one he  had  escaped.  In  the  dish  to  which  Rostaing  helped  him  with 
every  show  of  affection,  broken  needles  had  been  mixed  with  the 
sauce,  so  that  in  all  probability  immediate  death  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  his  partaking  of  it.  Rostaing  was  not  blind  to  his 
sister's  solicitude  and  activity  upon  the  occasion,  nor  did  they  tend  to 
allay  the  hatred,  jealousy,  and  revenge,  which  gave  such  indubitable 
proofs  of  an  aberration  of  intellect. 

When  Tiburcius  reached  his  room,  a  large  dark  chamber,  faintly 
lighted  by  one  candle,  he  could  not  divest  himself  of  something  like  a 
dread  of  the  snares  and  plots  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  He  drew 
aside  the  curtain,  and  even  looked  behind  a  wardrobe  which  stood 
lacing  his  couch,  to  convince  himself  that  no  enemy,  either  animal  or 
mechanical,  was  actually  concealed  behind  them.  He  felt  almost 
ashamed  of  his  own  precautions ;  and  having  undressed,  threw  himself 
into  bed,  resolved  to  dispel  all  the  unworthy  apprehensions  by  which 
be  was  assailed. 
He  lay  down ;  but,  with  all  his  resolution,  could  not  help  listening 
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to  a  gort  of  murmuring  noise,  which  sounded  near  hinu  However^ 
sleep  stole  over  his  eyelids,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of  dropping  into  a 
gentle  slumber,  when  two  sofl  taps  at  his  door  aroused  him.  He 
started  up,  and  found  they  had  been  given  by  the  old  and  faithful 
waiting-woman,  of  the  affectionate  Hellione.  She  put  into  his  hand  a 
note,  written  in  pencil,  by  her  young  mistress,  and  crossing  herself  as 
she  turned  away  from  him,  took  her  leave. 

The  note  spoke  volumes.  Hellione  too  surely  had  been  convinoed 
of  his  danger.  Like  a  true  woman,  she  discarded  every  feeling  of 
selfishness— -she  saw  that  his  safety  depended  upon  their  separation*  The 
note  contained  these  words : 

**  Adieu — before  sunrise  to-morrow — adieu." 

Awakened  by  this  tender,  yet  forcible,  appeal  to  a  sense  of  all  his  dan- 
gers, Tiburcius  rejoiced  that  she  admitted  the  justice  of  what  he  had 
said  the  night  before. 

While  this  was  passing  in  the  mind  of  Tiburcius,  Heilionv  was 
seated  at  the  window  of  her  room,  gazing  on  the  bright  stars,  ever 
and  anon  hidden  from  her  view  by  the  passing  clouds,  her  thoughts 
dwelt  upon  her  brother  Rostaing^---dwelt  upon  him  against  her  will 
and  inclination.  She  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  drive  him  from  her 
mind,  because  she  admitted  at  least  in  her  solitude,  a  pure 
and  ardent  affection  for  Tiburcius,  between  whom  and  herself  her 
proud  and  impracticable  brother  had  so  violently,  so  sanguinarily  in- 
terposed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  character  of  this  infuriated  yoang 
man,  hardened  as  he  was  by  habits  of  systematic  debauchery.  In  the 
encouragement  of  his  imperious  feelings,  he  suffered  himself  to  be 
led  to  the  very  extreme  of  ferocity,  which  indeed  seemed  to  be  inherent 
in  his  character  even  in  early  youth.  In  principle,  he  was  profligate  and 
shameless;  and,  when  the  chord  of  his  insanity  was  ooce  stricken,  noting 
could  check  his  wild  career — ^when  once  excited,  neither  reason  nor 
compassion  had  any  influence  over  him.  His  bodily  stren^,  unfor* 
tunately,  gave  him  the  power  to  execute  his  most  daring  designs ;  and 
his  success  as  a  duellist,  and  his  triumph  as  a  drinker,  had  pla^  him  at 
the  head  of  the  society  with  which  he  chose  to  live,  which  was  com- 
posed of  persons  generally  avoided  by  every  body  else,  who,  being  by  no 
means  rich  themselves,  clustered  round  their  chief — to  whom  they  gave,  in 
return  for  his  dinners  and  suppers,  a  sort  of  tavern  friendship,  charac- 
terized by  a  subserviency,  which,  clumsily  as  it  was  proffered,  was  highly 
gratifying  to  one  who  could  bear  no  rival  near  his  throne. 

No  trait  in  his  extraordinary  character  was  perhaps  so  extraordinary 
as  his  romantic  affection  for  his  sister  Hellione.  He  was  never  satis- 
fied unless  he  exercised  an  entire  control  over  her.  He  watched  her 
like  a  dog,  and  was  just  as  ready  to  fly  upon  any  one  who  approadied 
her ;  jealous,  in  an  inexplicable  degree,  of  an  affection  which  he  never 
evinced  towards  her.  When  alone  with  her,  he  rarely  spoke  to  her,  ex- 
cept to  find  fault~^he  was  never  known  to  bestow  upon  her  one  fraternal 
kiss — at  times  he  seemed  much  moro  inclined  to  beat  her.  He  was  as 
restless  in  her  presence  as  a  tiger  at  the  sight  of  fire;  and  although 
Hellione  loved  him  with  a  sister's  love,  she  felt — such  was  his  fierce- 
ness, such  his  pride,  such  his  violence— that  she  never  dare  tell  him 
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sa.  Her  aiaociaticm  with  him  was  one  eourae  of  dread  and  honor ; 
more  especially  when  Tiburcius  happened  to  be  present. 

And  in  what  a  position  was  poor  Helliono  placed  !  for  if  she  were 
exempt  from  what,  as  far  as  one  can  calculate,  seems  to  have  been  the 
iunily  insanity,  she  was  almost  as  ilUprepared  for  the  world's  ways,  as 
the  ways  of  the  worldly ;  she  had  had  no  mother  to  train  her  mmd-~ 
she  had  no  female  associates  to  sympathise  with  her  feelings— her  pria- 
ciplea  and  opinions  were  all  formed  by  herself,  aided  to  a  certain  extent 
by  her  priest,  and  her  saubrettef  who  was  in  her  sixty-third  year,  and 
was  the  only  woman  with  whom  she  habitually  associated.  The  con*- 
sequence  of  all  this  was,  that  those  principles  and  opinions  were  like 
flowers  without  roots,  planted  on  the  sand ;  and,  ignorant  of  the  dangers 
and  deceits  with  which  the  busier  spheres  of  life  are  full,  she  allowed 
her  affections  their  natural  play,  and  unhesitatingly  gave  her  heart  to 
Tiburcius;  feeling  herself  justified  in  her  choice  by  the  regard  and 
affection  which  her  father  so  constantly  bestowed  upon  him.  Nothing 
oonld  be  aiore  natural — ^they  had  been  brought  up  together  from 
children.  He  was  an  orphan — she  nearly  so ;  without  relations,  without 
friends,  they  felt  that  they  were  all  the  world  to  each  other ;  and 
fiellione,  as  we  have  already  said,  saw  no  reason  for  disguising  her 
sentiments. 

^rapt  as  she  was  in  meditations  concerning  the  fate  of  him  she  loved, 
and  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  hatred,  the  deadly  hatred,  which 
Rostaing  unquestionably  bore  him,  and  even  thinking  of  the  means  by 
which  she  might  conciliate  her  brother,  and  draw  him  from  a  course  of 
life  and  conduct  so  cmel  and  disgraceful  as  that  which  he  was  pursuing, 
Hellionewas  suddenly  aroused  by  loud  and  rapid  cries  of  *<Fire,  fire, 
fire  V  which  resounded  through  the  house,  coming  from  the  lower  floor 
on  which  Tibnrcius's  sleeping*room  was  situated,  and  in  an  instant  af- 
terwards a  cloud  of  burning  smoke  burst  from  the  windows. 

Again  the  cries  of  fire  were  repeated,  and  before  Hellione's  heart 
had  throbbed  thrice  in  her  bosom,  the  door  of  her  room  was  burst  open, 
and  Rostaing  stood  before  her. 

''  \¥hatl  what  in  the  name  of  Heaven  has  happened?"  asked 
Hellione. 

**  A  little  disturbance—that's  all,*'  said  her  brother,  in  a  tone  of 
coaise  indifference. 

**  What  disturbance  V  cried  Hellione ;  and  all  at  once  the  danger  to 
which  her  beloved,  must  have  been  subjected,  flashing  upon  her  mind, 
she  added  in  a  tone  of  frenzy, ''  Where  is  Tiburcius — where  V 

**  I  have  told  you,"  said  Rostaing,  '*it  is  only  a  disturbance — a  noise/' 

**  Rostaing,**  said  Hellione,  *'  your  calm  voice  ill  accords  with  your 
agitated  countenance— something  dreadful  has  happened-— some  victim 
has  been  sacrificed." 

"  Victim !"  said  Rostaing*  smiling  a  ghastly  smile ;  **  don't  weep,  it 
is  only  a  man—" 

^  Where  is  he — what  have  you  done  with  him  ?"  cried  the  half  fran- 
tie  girl. 

**  Hark  you,  Hellione,  Tiburcius  is  not  my  brother." 

*'  Speak  t^en,"  cried  she ;  '<  where  is  the  fire?" 

**  Your  father  is  safe;  come,  let  me  save  you— you  alone,  I  will  bear 
you  to  a  place  of  security." 
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HelUobe  ruriied  towaTdt  the  door. 

*'  Save  our  bfother !"  cried  she. 

"  The  ceiling  of  bis  room  has  fallen  in  upon  him/'  said  Rostaitig 
exultingly ;  ^'  but  he  was  ncH  my  brother." 

''  Murder  I  murder !"  cried  Heilkme ;  but  Rostaing  threw-  himself 
between  her  and  the  door,  and  stopped  her  flight. 

'<  Why  should  the  fire  cause  you  such  alarm-^auch  anguUl?'^  sttid 
he,— "  I  am  not  there — I  am  here  safe  with  yoit— ^there  is  no  hurryv*' 

''  But  ^-*-he — ohl  Rostaing,  let  me  fly--do  not  stop  m^^^^very 
moment  that  passes-'-oh !  Rostaing — "  She  made  an  efibrt  to  rvsh  fay 
him*  but  he  held  her  by  the  arms,  while  writhing  with  tortnre,  she  «ix«- 
claimed  again,  *'  Let  me  go,  tiger !" 

Rostaing,  closing  the  door,  pushed  her  rudely  from  him. 

*'  You  seem  to  have  a  great  dread  of  fire/'  said  he;  ^'I  tett  yov 
I  am  your  brother — your  friend — ^and  yet  I  am  a  tiger !  The  tiger  has 
received  four  wounds  for  you,  Hellione,  and  will  receive  as  many  move 
if  any  one  unworthy  of  you  dares  approach  you— -Tiboioias  is  one  of 
those." 

'*  I  will  save  him  if  I  perish  !*'  exclaimed  Heleonni. 

*'  You  love  him  then  V^  cried  Rostaing. 

**  As  much  as  I  hate  you,"  replied  his  exasperated  sister. 

*'  Then  listen,  infatuated  girl — " 

At  this  moment,  a  voice  of  one  in  grief  and  anguish  was  heaid 
above  the  noise  of  the  crackling  timbers  of  the  falling  walls.  HeUtoae 
recognised  it — she  listened-— a  thousand  feelings  agitated  her  heart-^it 
was  the  voice  of  Tiburcius — a  human  form  caught  her  eye  amidst  the 
clouds  of  smoke,  and  before  she  could  satisfy  herself  of  die  reftlity» 
Tiburcius  was  in  her  arms.  The  surprise  overcame  her;  her  limbs 
trembled,  and  as  he  supported  her,  she  whispered  in  his  ear,  **  I  oanaot 
survive  this — if  we  must  part.  Heaven  bless  you  f 

Tiburcius  laid  the  famting  Hellione  on  her  couch,  and  rushed  to  the 
staircase  to  see  if  escape  that  way  were  practicable,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Marquis  was  safe.  Scarcely  had  he  quitted  the  room, 
bis  unexpected  appearance  in  which,  considering  all  things  for  the 
moment,  had  unmanned  Rostaing,  than  the  infuriated  incendiary  rasbed 
after  him — but  he  was  gone— «afe  from  his  vengeance,  now  inflamed  in 
a  tenfold  degree — but  such  safety  was  but  of  little  avail;  Rostaing 
followed  him  down  the  staircase,  and  having  lost  sight  of  him  exclaimed, 
with  a  solemn  oath,  **  Let  him  go  whither  he  will,  I  will  follow  him  and 
have  his  life  I" 

Hellione  heard  this  dreadful  denunciation,  and  flew  firom  her 
couch  to  the  door  of  her  room  at  the  moment  her  father  reached  it. 
Intuitively,  as  it  were,  aware  of  all  that  had  passed,  he  threw  himself 
on  his  knees  before  his  daughter,  and  turning  towards  a  crucifix  which 
hung  against  the  wall,  his  features  convulsed  with  grief  plainly  de- 
veloped by  the  still  raging  flames  of  his  house,  he  said,  **  Heaven 
have  pity  on  a  guilty  race — thy  will  be  done  !*' 

These  words,  perfectly  mysterious  to  Hellione,  fell  sadly  on  her  ear, 
and  she  sunk  senseless  on  her  father's  shoulder. 

It  would  be  a  work*of  supererogation  here  to  describe  that  most  extra- 
ordinary spot  of  ground  called  The  Camargue,  which,  within  six  leagnes 
of  the  mouth  of  ^e  Rhone,  is  bound  as  it  were  between  two  branches  of 
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Ibat  rapid  river,  at  which  poiot  the  salt  and  fresh  wattfnr  AM.  '  tt  is 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  spots  upon  the  face  of  the  e^rtb, — rarely 
iriaitad  by  any  except  occasioaally  bv  shepherds,  doomed  to  watch 
the  sheep  which  feed  upon  its  marshy  herbage,  or  sometimes  by  adven- 
4ttring.  sportsmen  who  rendezrous  at  Fourques^-^-consisting  of  three 
miserable  hovels,  whence,  guided  by  the  unhappy  herdsmen,  they  get 
aeioss  the  mud-banks  and  enjoy  excellent  sport  in  wild-duck  shooting* 

No  place  upon  earth  is  like  the  Camargue—one  can  only  assimilate 
ita  natural  appearance  with  that  of  a  world  in  the  midst  of  the  work  of 
Cfeatioo ;— every  thing  in  and  about  it  is  in  disorder— «the  earth  and 
water  are  mingled  together — the  Bsh  swarm  amongst  the  subaqueous 
grass,  enormous  serpents  rear  their  crests  to  the  sun  or  bask  upon  the 
well-wMhed  pebbly  shore.  Wild  horses  are  seen  swimming  about  its  banks 
in  company  with  water-fowls ;  while  in  the  interior,  attracted  by  the  cli^ 
m4te»  die  variety  of  plants  and  flowers  which  grow  on  the  island,  its 
proximity  to  the  sea  and  its  scarcely  broken  solitude,  birds  from  all 
latilades,  unknown  even  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  seen  flying  in 
perfect  security,  without  shunning  the  shepherds  or  their  flocks. 

Still,  notwiUistanding  the  apparent  fertility  of  this  strange  island, 
— notwithstanding  the  interest,  it  cannot  fail  to  inspire,  and  the  curiosity 
it  must  inevitably  excite,  it  is  impossible  to  feel  happy  or  comfortable 
when  one  is  there ; — the  vapours  from  its  marshes,  its  flowers  blooming 
upon  beds  of  mud,  its  beautiful  verdure  treacherously  covering  pits  and 
quiekaands,  and  the  rushing  whirl  of  waters,  perpetually  wearing  away 
Ihe  very  ground  upon  which  one  stands — all  conduce  to  create  uneasi- 
n<JBS  during  a  stay  in  it.  Its  beauty  seems  perfidious,  and  we  quit  it  with 
a  feeling  that  we  have  left  a  proscribed  country.^ 

One  day,  just  as  the  sun  was  setting  in  all  its  golden  splendour,  cast- 
ing iU  last  rays  over  the  dry  land  on  the  north  of  the  Camargue,  a  huge 
bird  of  prey  rose  suddenly  from  the  ground,  its  beak  clotted  with  blood, 
uttering  a  loud  and  piercing  shriek  of  anger  and  discontent  at  having 
been  disturbed  from  its  horrid  banquet  on  a  corpse  which  lay  extended 
within  ten  yards  of  the  river. 

The  moment  the  monster  took  flight,  a  stone  fell  among  the  neigh- 
bouring rushes,  which  had  been  aimed  at  it  by  a  young  herdsman,  who 
stepping  forward  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  vexation,  '*  I  have  overshot 
the^ark<— if  I  had  not,  I  should — " 

He  did  not  flnish  the  sentence — his  speech  was  stopped  by  the  sieht 
which  presented  itself  to  his  view.  The  ,dead  body  was  at  his  feet 
—near  it  lay  the  hilt  of  a  broken  sword,  a  cloak  and  coat  covert  with 
mud,  and  a  hat  ornamented  with  red  feathers. 

The  startled  herdsman  stopped,  nor  was  he  much  gratified  by  hearing 
his  companion  who  was  close  behind  him  exclaim,  ^*  Oh !  it  is  here  is  it  ? 

''  It  IS,  indeed,"  replied  the  herdsman ;  **  and  is  this  the  fish  that 
yoa  told  me  you  could  not  carry  up  to  Fourques  by  yourself?  Is  it  for 
such  fishing  as  this  that  my  brother-in-law,  Fouran  of  Avignon,  has 
come  down  the  river  V* 


*  TIm  dbtnge  tlitt  has  taken  place  in  the  Camargue,  aince  tlie  period  to  wbicli  tbis 
DSmtive  r«Cera,  U  alffloat  bevond  belief.  It  ia  Dovr  well  peopled,  nomeroua  excellent 
bfflMS  bav«  boea  boilt  vpoo  iu  and  it  as  in  the  bigheat  atate  of.  cultivatioiw^Ei. 
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''  Yon  have  just  hit  it,  Pierin/'  said  the  boatman. 

**  If  this  is  your  trade,  brother-in-law,"  answered  the  other^  ^  yotl 
must  go  to  market  without  me.  What  are  you  k)oking  at  him  so 
earnestly  for?" 

**  To  make  out,  if  I  can/'  sud  the  boatman,  **  whether  it  is  mine  ot 
the  other.'^ 

"  What  are  there  two?"  asked  Pierin. 

^^  There  are — listen.  This  momiog,  about  four  o'clock,  I  was  busy  on 
the  shore  at  Avignon,  getting  my  boat  to  rights  before  it  was  quite  light, 
when  a  young  gentleman  hailed  me,  stepped  into  my  boat  and  sharply 
enough,  as  I  thought,  ordered  me  to  put  off  with  him  directly ;  at  the 
same  time  placing  a  large  box  on  the  floor  of  the  vessel.  I  did 
as  he  bid  me»  and  when  we  were  well  out  in  the  stream  I  asked  him 
where  he  wished  to  go. 

**  *  To  the  mouth  of  the  river,'  said  the  young  gentleman.  <  You 
shall  be  well  paid.'  To  which  I  replied,  as  I  thought  he  mast  have 
known,  that  we  could  not  go  lower  down  the  river  than  Arks. 

'' '  Go  to  Aries,  then,'  was  his  answer. 

** '  It  is  a  long  way,  sir,'  said  I ;  *  mine  are  heavy  oars,  and  I  don't 
think  I  shall  be  able  to  pull  for  twelve  hours." 

'*<Iwill  relieve  you  when  you  are  tired,'  replied  he.  *  Besides,  the 
current  will  help  us  both.'  Never  did  I  carry  so  melancholy  a  passenger ; 
he  held  hb  head  down,  and  at  times  hid  it  in  his  hands  ;  then  he  would 
lift  it  up,  and  look  at  the  moon.  So,  seeing  how  desolate  he  seemed,  I 
kept  talking  to  him  about  every  thing  in  the  world  that  I  knew  of,  in 
oraer  to  amuse  him." 

**  And  perhaps,"  said  the  brother-in-law,  **  to  find  out  his  history?*' 

"  Find  out,"  said  Fouran  ;  **  not  I— I  have  not  the  least  curiosity  about 
me — not  that  I  got  a  single  syllable  by  way  of  answer  to  any  thing  I 
said.  So  at  last,  I  mentioned  the  fire  that  bad  broken  out  in  the  house 
of  the  Marquis  de  Cnientaz — ^asked  him  if  he  had  seen  it,  or  knew  if 
it  was  out ;  for  you  see  I  had  not  even  curiosity  enough  to  go  to  look  at 
that  So,  in  answer  to  my  question,  he  says,  says  he,  *  Yes,  it  is  out, 
and  all  is  safe.'  This  was  in  his  common  voice,  but  between  the  two 
next  pulls  of  the  oars,  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself,  '  Else  /  should 
not  be  here.' 

''There  our  conversation  stopped.  As  the  day  .began  to  dawn,  he 
kept  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lessening  towers  of  Avignon,  and  when 
they  at  last  faded  from  our  sight,  he  again  hid  his  face  and  cried 
like  a  child.  Seeing  which,  I  thought  I  would  try  to  please  him  and 
raise  his  spirits,  and  accordingly  I  struck  up  my  favourite  song  of 
'  The  Troubadour  quittinghis  mistress.'  I  knew  I  should  please  him, 
for  I  hadn't  sung  three  lines,  before  he  threw  me  some  money,  and 
begged  I  would  not  trouble  myself  to  sing  any  more ;  so  I  told  him  he 
was  too  liberal  by  half,  and  put  his  money  in  my  pocket." 

*'  Ah  !"  said  the  herdsman,  **  that  was  all  fair, — a  gentleman  should 
always  pay  for  his  fancy, — though  I  can't  compliment  his  taste  in  not 
liking  your  singing ;  but  still  you  should  not  have  killed  him." 

''  Killed  him  I  said  Fouran ;  **  — this  dead  man  lying  here  mayn't 
be  him." 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?" 

«<  Listen.  About  two  hours  before  vespers,  just  as  we  bad  cleared  the 
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little  Uands  of  Beancatre,  what  should  I  lee  bat  a  boat  a  long  way 
astern  of  OS,  polling  at  a  great  rate ;  whereupon,  knowing  that  the 
Camaigoe  is  a  favourite  rendezvous  for  gentlemen  who  have  a  taste 
for  cutting  each  other's  throats  in  an  honourable  «ray,  being  out  of  the 
Papal  territory,  I  asked  my  passenger  if  he  expected  any  body.  He 
said,  *•  No :  that  he  should  land  at  Aries  and  proceed  to  Marseilles, 
whence  he  meant  to  embark  on  a  long  voyage.' 

'*  Before  tiie  boat  neared  us,  the  passenger  in  it,  who  had  been 
rowing  with  the  waterman,  had  laid  himself  down  to  rest,  and  I  soon 
saw  that  it  was  Bruno  who  was  pulling,  although  he  kept  under  the 
opposite  bank ;  but  all  at  once  his  companion  jumped  up,  and  in  an  in- 
stant seizing  one  of  the  oars,  went  to  work  and  dashed  towards  us. 
The  moment  he  got  near  enough,  he  threw  a  grappling  right  into  my 
boat^and  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of  triumph,  *  I  have  g^t  him~-I  hold  him  r 

^  I  did  not  know  what  to  do— but  I  had  not  much  time  to  consider, 
for  the  gentleman  jumped  on  board,  having  nearly  knocked  me  into 
the  river,  and  I  perceived  in  an  instant  that  it  was  Rostaing  de  Cnt« 
entaz." 

'*  The  mad  gentleman  with  the  sister,  who  fights  three  duels  a 
week  ?" 

''  The  same/' 

•«  And  is  this  his  body?" 

''  Perhaps  so.  Well,  the  moment  he  jumped  on  board  he  ran  afL 
Upon  which  my  passenger  looking  at  him  calmly  and  firmly  said,  '  Ros- 
taing-^you  meditate.some  dreadful  crime.' 

**  They  then  began  to  talk,  and  my  passenger  seemed  rational  and 
Just ;  but  Cruentas  was  mad,  if  ever  I  saw  a  madman. 

**  ^  The  world  is  not  wide  enough  for  us  both,'  said  he. 

*'  ^  Therefore  is  it,'  said  the  other,  ^  that  I  leave  you.  I  know  my 
duty  to  my  benefactor— to  that  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  every  thing-^ 
even  my  pride.' 

^< '  That  is  not  enoueh,'  said  Cruentaz ;  *  I  thirst  for  your  blood  !' 

"  *  Thirst  on,'  said  the  other, '  no  power  shall  induce  me  to  draw  the 
sword  1  have  received  from  the  father,  against  the  son.' 

*^  *  Coward  !'  said  Cruentaz. 

**  The  blood  mounted  to  the  cheeks  of  my  passenger,  but  he 
struggled  with  his  rage  and  conquered  it,  and  answered, 

'<  *  He  that  has  noUiing  to  lose  can  have  nothing  to  fear — you  wished 
me  to  go-— I  am  gone— what  more  do  you  desire?' 

*'  *  Yesterday,'  exclaimed  Cruentaz,  gnashing  his  teeth,  <  Yester* 
day,  your  going  would  have  satbfied  me.  Hellione  has  now  degraded^ 
debased  herself,  by  owning  that  she  loves  you — ^you  must  die  1' 

*'  Well,  Pterin,"  continued  the  boatman,  '<  you  must  understand  by 
this  time  what  droll  sort  of  people  young  lords  are.  However,  upon  that, 
they  both  drew  their  sworas ;  but  as  we  were  close  to  Aries,  and  any 
bocly  from  the  shore  might  have  seen  what  they  were  at,  I  run  my  boat 
smack  against  Bruno's,  and  the  shock  overset  young  Cruentaz. 

**  *  Oh  r  cried  Bruno,  *  have  pity  upon  us,  good  gentlemen,  and  if 
you  muBt  fight,  let  us  pull  back,  and  you  can  land  higher  up  the 
river.' 

'^  *  That  will  take  too  much  time,'  said  Rostaing ;  and  seising  the  oars, 
pulled  both  boaU  which  were  lashed  together,  with  the  fury  of  a  demon 
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into  the  middle  of  the  current,  and  away  they  shot  like  wrtows  through 
the  rapids  before  Aries,  dashing  among  the  reefs  covered  with  spray: 
*  Holy  Mother!'  said  I  to  Bruno,  *  our  boats  will  both  be  lost/ 
'  It  is  all  my  fault/  said  my  companion,  whose  voice  was  drowned 
in  the  noise  of  our  extraordinary  voyage;  '  my  passenger  aboat  an  hour 
after  you  were  gone  from  Avignon,  came  to  me  and  asked  roe  if  I  had 
seen  any  body  on  foot  or  horseback  pass  along  the  road ;  when,  thmk* 
ing  no  harm,  I  told  him  that  you  had  been  hired  by  a  young  g^ tie- 
man  to  take  him  down  the  river.  He  told  me  that  he  was  certain  it 
was  a  friend  of  his  whomihe  was  anxious  to  take  leave  of,  before  he 
quitted  France,  and  gave  me  some  money  to  follow  and  overtake  him. 
However  if  they  do  fight,'  added  Bruno,  *  I  must  take  back  the  sur- 
vivor, because  he  will  help  to  pull  up  against  the  stream,  inasmuch  as 
he  will  be  deucedly  anxious  to  get  back  to  the  Papal  city-^you  can 
stay  with  your  broUier-in-law  for  the  night  and  oome  up  wRh  him  to- 
morrow ; — but,  above  all  things,  if  one  of  them  is  killed,  do  not  fovget  te 
throw  the  dead  body  into  the  river." 

'<  And  which  was  killed  V  said  Pierin. 

*'  How  should  I  know  ?"  said  the  boatman.  **  The  moment  they  got 
on  shore  at  the  Gamargue,  the  one  said,  'No  power  shall  induce  me  to 
fight!'  and  then  they  came  to  high  words;  till  Cruentaz  told  him  that 
if  he  would  not  fight,  he  would  kill  him  as  he  was.  Upon  which  the  other 
said, 

^* '  Heaven  will  require  a  severe  account  of  this  afiair-^femember  I 
oppose  you  hand  to  hand,  only  to  prevent  you  from  becoming  a  mttr* 
derer.* 

**  And  then  sure  enough,  to  it  they  wentr— off  iew  their  cloaks  and 
coats,  and  out  came  their  swords ;  but  my  man  was  perfectly  oool,  and 
parried  every  thrust  of  the  other,  till  at  length,  the  ground  getting  soil 
under  Uieir  feet,  they  removed  to  another  plaoe ;  where,  untbrtunately, 
Cruentaz  saw  me  looking  on ; — he  rushed  at  me,  and  ordering  me  in  a 
tone  of  fury  to  get  out  of  sight,  I  dared  not  watch  them  except  at  a 
greater  distance. 

**  As  I  observed  them  as  well  as  I  could,  it  seemed  to  me  that  my 
passenger  refused  to  continue  the  combat ;  but  all  at  once  Cruentaz 
said  something  to  him,  which  seemed  in  an  instant  to  change  his  natnre 
and  excite  him  dreadfully ;  for,  seizing  his  sword  which  he  had  thrown 
from  him,  he  raised  his  arms  as  if  calling  Heaven  to  witness,  and 
instantly  attacked  Rostaing  with  the  greatest  fury.  In  half  a  minute 
their  swords  were  broken,  and  they  continued  dig^ng  at  each  other 
with  the  remainii^  bits  of  their  blades ;  till,  abandoning  those,  they  seized 
each  other,  and  in  the  struggle  fell  amongst  the  rushes,  and  I  lost  sight 
of  them.  They  rose  again,  so  covered  with  blood  and  mud  that  I  could 
not  make  out  one  from  the  other — I  saw  but  one  mass  and  two  arms 
striking  furiously — ^the  mass  fell  again*-one  fist  only  moved,  and  that 
tluroe  times  faintly — for  an  instant  I  saw  one  head  above  the  reeds, 
but  afterwards  saw  no  more. 

**  Then,"  continued  Fouran,  **  I  made  the  best  of  my  way  to 
Fourques;  and,  before  I  met  you,  turned  round  to  look  at  the  river  to 
see  for  the  boats-— one  only  remained  moored  to  the  bank,  and  in  the 
other,  I  saw  two  men  rowing  as  hard  as  they  could  up  against  the 
stream,  whom  I  hajre  no  doubt  were  Bruno  and  the  conqueror. 
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^'  A4  to  die  other,*'  conihiued  he,  turntag  over  the  body,  <'  be  is  wo 
maimed — ^so  cat  about, and  so  covered  with  mud,  that  Old  Nick  himself 
would  be  puzzled  to  make  htm  out— *his  whole  couDteDance  is  one 
wound." 

*'  Which  is  to  eat  him,  the  birds  or  the  fish  V*  said  Pierin  to  hia 
oompaaioD,  who,  leaning  over  the  body^  was  washing  the  fisce  with 
some  tufta  of  wet  grass. 

<'  Why,*'  replied  Fouran,  '^  — at  present, neither — forbad  as  he  looks* 
he  is  not  deaa." 

Whereupon  they  lifted  up  the  wounded  man,  and  laid  him  so  that 
the  water  of  a  little  rippling  brook,  hard  b^,  might  flow  over  his  face— a 
proceeding  which  filled  them  with  considerable  alarm,  inasmuch  as 
duellists  are  de/acto  exoommunicated  persons. 
'*  Shall  we  leave  him  here  as  he  is  V  said  Fouran. 
^'  ]  thiuk,"  said  Pierin,  **  we  ought  to  be  very  careful  how  we  meddle 
with  the  affairs  of  great  men ;  if  he  recovers  we  ^  may  get  into  some 
scrape." 

**  Besides,"  said  Fouran,  *'  if  it  should  be  the  other^  as  I  think  it  is 
by  the  hat  and  feather,  I  should  not  like  to  do  him  any  servios-»he 
might  take  it  amiu  and  cut  our  throats." 

"  As  for  me,  1  won't  touch  him,"  said  Pierin;  ^'— he  ought  to  have 
eoufessed  before  he  resigned  his  life." 

"  Pierin,"  said  Fouran,  *'  great  lords  are  sometimes  rich — ^recollect 
Ma^^el  us  therefore  be  humane  and  charitable»  and  try  to  find  out 
wbieh  of  the  two,  this  is." 

Acting  upon  this  disinterested  suggestion,  they  proceeded  to  raise 
the  head  of  the  sufferer  from  the  little  brook,  and  discovered  that  he  had 
endeavoured  to  drink— -but,  nevertheless,  they  could  not  recognise  him 
—even  the  distinguishing  marks  of  his  dress  only  served  to  deceive 
them  ;  for,  in  the  hurry  of  his  flight,  Rostaing,  although  he  had  taken  his 
own  cloak,  had  carried  off  the  hat  of  Tiburcius.  Instead  of  helping  the 
unfortunate  victim,  the  two  worthies  held  a  new  consultation  as  to  what 
they  should  do  for  the  best — that  is,  for  themselves.  Time  pressed—- 
twilight  was  nearly  past,  and  darkness  was  so  fiist  approaching,  that 
the  blood  of  the  victim  and  the  clear  water  by  which  he  lay,  ap- 
peared of  the  same  colour;  the  wind  whistled  through  the  reeds, 
and  the  serpents  half-numbed  with  the  cold,  had  already  coiled  tliem- 
selves  vp  in  their  green  retreats. 

How  Fouran  the  boatman,  and  his  brother-in-law  Pierin  the  shepherd, 
made  up  their  minds  to  act  under  the  circumstances,  history  recordeth  not 
**aU  we  know  is,  that  poor  Hellione,  after  the  alarm  and  excitement 
naturally  caused  by  the  recent  fire,  was  satisfied  only  with  having  in 
her  hurried  note  given  her  consent  to  the  departure  of  Tiburcius;  for, 
aecnstomed  as  she  was  to  the  violence  of  her  brother,  she  could  not  but 
attach  a  more  than  usual  importance  to  the  horrible  determination  he 
expressed  when  he  rushed  down  the  staircase  in  pursuit  of  him,  whom 
of  all  the  world  she  loved  the  best. 

It  was  on  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the  hateful  rencontre  at 
die  Camaigue,  that  she  was  sitting  working  and  endeavouring  to  amuse 
her  father  the  Marquis,  who  was  suffering  under  the  incipient  symp- 
toms of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  brought  on  by  his  exposure  and  exertions 
during  the  fire;   but  all  her  efforts  either  to  confine  her  thoughts 
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to  her  embroidery  or  suit  her  ooovertatioii  to  her  fiuher's  tsmpev  ^nrere 
yain-— her  eyes  wandered  oyer  the  room  in  which  they  were  sitting, 
which  although  it  had  escaped  destruction  bore  many  marks  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  devastating  element,  the  sight  of  which  filled  her  mind  with 
fresh  recollections  of  the  horrid  erent. 

Unluckily  for  Atfr,  her  father  who  always  assumed  a  careless  manner^ 
and  who  affected  perfect  indifference  as  to  the  accident  which  had  o&* 
curred,  talked  of  nobody  but  Tiburcius,  of  whose  intentional  abaence 
he  was  not  aware. 

''  Why  has  he  left  us,  Hellione  V  said  the  old  gentleman ;  **  tell 
me,  my  dear  child,  has  any  accident  happened  to  him  V* 

"  None,  sir,"  replied  Hellione»  ''  rely  upon  it  we  shall  have  good 
news  from  him  shortly/' 

"  News,"  said  the  ilarqub,  "  what,  then,  is  he  so  far  r^noyed  from 
Qs,  that  he  cannot  come  to  speak  for  himself?  And  where  is  Ro^ 
taing  ? — are  they  together  ?-^tell  me,  I  own  my  son's  language,  when 
he  rushed  from  your  room  on  the  dreadful  night,  alarmed  me." 

*^  Oh  I  no,"  said  Hellione,  **  something  had  passed— some  reproach 
as  to  his  mode  of  life — ^no^no — it  meant  nothing." 

''  What  1"  said  the  Marquis,  **  may  I  not  make  a  single,  obsenra* 
lion  upon  the  conduct  of  my  son  ?" 

**  My  dear  father,"  said  Hellione,  ''  if  you  yielded  less  to  Atui,  he 
would  respect  you  more." 

**  Ah !  Hellione,"  said  the  Marquis,  <<  you  talk  well^-but  I  am  grow- 
ing old — I  love  quiet — I  do  not  like  to  excite  him.  Rostaing  has  ia 
his  veins  blood  that— Aye,  aye,  in  him  the  most  terrible  of  his  ancestors 
lives  again.  True,  most  true  is  it,  that  the  sins  of  our  ancestors  are  to 
be  visited  upon  their  children."  But  then*  seeing  that  Hellione  was 
seriously  affected  by  perceiving  her  father  so  moved,  he  instantly  a»- 
sumed  the  smile,  which  he  had  always  at  command,  to  disguise  his 
feelings,  and  added,  '*  You  remember  Bluebeard's  key,  the  stain  of 
which  could  never  be  effaced — man's  destiny  is  not  to  be  averted." 

*<  What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  dear  father  ?"  said  Hellione. 

*<  Thinking/'  replied  he,  '*  that  Tiburcius  vexes  me  by  leayiue:  ns«" 

**  Hush  I  father,"  said  Hellione,  **  I  hear  a  noise ;  perbips  he  is  re- 
turned." 

**  No  no,"  said  the  Marquis,  **  it  is  some  servant  passing  along  tho 
lobby.    Yet,"  continued  he,  **  after  alU  Rostaing  loves  you." 

Hellione  bowed  her  head,  as  if  admitting  the  proposition. 

**  When  I  die*  Hellione,  he  will  be  your  support.' 

**  Oh  I  do  not  talk  about  dying,  father,"  said  Hellione. 

«  Why,"  answered  the  Marquis,  with  his  accustomed  gaiety  of  man- 
ner, **  flying  gout  does  not  confer  a  patent  of  immortality." 

<«  Listen,  father  I  listen!"  said  Helltonne  eagerly.  **ldo  hear  steps 
—I  am  not  deceived— there  is  a  knocking  at  the  gate«— some  one  is 
coming  up  stairs." 

Hellions  was  right — ^steps  were  heard.  Hellione  laid  aside  her 
work,  and  the  Marquis  raised  himself,  by  placing  his  arms  on  those  of 
his  chair  to  listen. 

A  servant  opened  the  door  of  the  room. 

•«  Is  it  he  ?"  said  the  Marquis, 

Rostaing  stood  before  him.  - 
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*'  No/'  itid  the  M aiquis,  '*  no  ;**  and  as  if  cometittg  himielf,  added, 
"  yet,  yes,  'tis  he." 

Contrary  to  custom,  Rostaing  entered  in  apparently  excellent 
spirita;  his  air  was  gay  and  triumphant.  His  father  looked  at  him 
with  cordial  satisfaction,  till,  seeing  on  his  face  two  fresh  wounds,  he 
said  to  him,  '^  What,  Rostaing,  you  rogue,  you  have  been  in  some  new 
qnarrel-^-ecarred  in  the  (euce  like  vour  father  ;'*  and  then  the  old  gentle- 
ttttn  laughed.  Had  any  one  else  referred  to  his  scar,  he  might  not 
have  been  so  complacent. 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  said  Rostaing,  "  do  not  compare  the  scratch  of  a  paw 
with  the  cut  of  a  sabre — and  how  are  you  my  little  sister  ?*'  added  he, 
holding  oat  both  his  hands  to  her,  in  which  she  placed  hers,  trembling 
with  the  dreadful  recollection  of  their  last  interview ;  but  she  dare  not 
even  whisper  that  which  occupied  her  whole  mind-— «he  looked  at  him 
—waited  to  hear  him  speak-*-4i  second  seemed  to  her  an  age. 

**  Have  you  seen  our  Tiburcius?"  asked  the  Marquis. 

*'  FoKrTibarciusr'answered  Rostaing,  scornfully.  **  No !  not  to-day.^' 

Tlieie  is  bk)od  on  his  face  1  thought  Hellione.<*>'<  Your  wouna  is 
deep,''  said  she  in  a  faltering  voice. 

*'  Do  not  disturb  yourself,  my  dear  girl,"  answered  Rostaing, ''  I 
never  was  better  in  my  life." 

"  i  am  ddig^ted  to  find  you  so,"  said  the  Marquis. 

**  I  am  tired,"  said  the  son ;  '*  I  am  hungry." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  exclaimed  the  affectionate  parent,  delighted 
to  find  that,  contrary  to  his  habit,  his  son  felt  an  appetite  which,  from 
his  ordinary  course  of  living,  was  unusual  with  him. 

'*  What  on  earth  Ant  happened  1"  whispered  Hellione  to  herself. 

The  Marquis  rallied  all  his  energy  to  ring  the  bell,  which  was  on 
the  table  beside  him,  in  order  that  something  might  be  immediately  got 
leady  for  his  son's  repast. 

**  What  would  'you  like  to  eat,  Rostaing?"  said  the  Marquis,  as 
the  servant  obeyed  the  summons. 

'*  Why,"  said  the  exhilarated  young  man,  **  whatever  is  best  will  do 
for  M#«"  at  the  same  time  pacing  Uie  room  evidently  in  the  highest 
possible  spirits. 

**  Ah !"  said  the  Marquis,  **  my  dear  fellow,  if  I  could  but  persuade 
you  to  lead  a  regular  life-— this-^" 

Here  the  old  gentleman  was  interrupted  in  his  paternal  lecture,  by  a 
shout  of  laughter  from  his  impracticable  son ;  and  Hellione,  watch- 
ing his  movements,  overcome  by  the  deepest  anguish^  murmured,  **  All 
is  lost  for  met" 

Rostaing,  whether  he  heard  the  exclamation  or  not,  darted  upon  his 
unhappy  sister  a  look  full  of  demoniacal  irony,  and  seeing  her  pale  and 
lerritled,  approached  her,  and  in  the  sweetest  tone  of  voice,  said, 

**  Wlmt  IS  the  matter,  dearest  Hellionne?  *^  the  sister  who  loves  me 
*— undividedly— you  look  as  if  you  were  sleepy." 

She  trembled — a  Toice  which  spoke  to  her  heart  alone  whispered, 
**  Tiburcius  is  dead  I"  No  longer  able  to  endure  this  horrible  torture  of 
mind,  she  fixed  her  scrutinizing  eyes  upon  her  brother,  and  measuring 
him  as  it  were  from  head  to  foot,  pomted  with  her  finger  to  a  stain 
of  blood  which  was  on  his  coat.    Her  lips  moved*— again  her  eyes 
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rested  on  his  coontenauce  in  search  of  an  explanalioa  of  what  Am 
saw. 

"Ha,  ha,"  said  Rostaing;  ''is  it  blood  you  see,  my  dear  HeUione? 
I  have  been  shooting— that  is  the  blood  of  a  ttirtle-doye/' 

'*  Hare  you  killed  any  thing  ?*'  said  the  Marquis,  with  a  smile  of 
mingled  doubt  and  good  humour. 

"Yes,  sir/'  said  Rostaing;  "a  fine  turtle-dove.  Do  you  doubt 
it,  Hellione  V*  added  he,  again  turning  to  her,  his  eyebrows  contiaoted 
by  a  frown,  while  his  lips  quivered  with  a  malicious  smile.  "  Do  you 
doubt  me  V* 

Without  waiting  for  the  poor  girl's  answer,  he  threw  upon  the  floor 
the  hat,  which  in  the  hurry  of  quitting  the  Camargue,  he  had  brought 
away  from  the  field  of  battle,  round  which  was  twisted  tlie  black 
featlier  which  Tiburcius  always  wore. 

"  There !  Hellione — there !"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  object.  "  Per- 
haps you  will  recognise  the  bird  by  his  plumage." 

However  much  the  hopes  of  Hellione  had  sunk  before  her  fore* 
bodings  of  the  dreadful  event  that  she  felt  convinced  awaited  her,  she 
did  not  at  the  moment  comprehend  the  meaning  of  her  mad  brother— 
but  a  minute's  consideration  brought  the  horrid  truth  to  her  mind. 
She  trembled  like  the  ivy,  torn  by  the  wind  from  its  support— her 
lips  opened  to  give  utterance  to  a  cry — ^but  in  vain,  she  haa  not  the 
power — she  stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  her  hands  stretched  forth-— 
she  tottered,  and  as  if  endeavouring  to  cling  to  something— life  per> 
haps — Her  eyes  grew  fixed — her  lips  contracted — her  head  sank,  and 
with  one  long-drawn  sigh,  she  fell  backwards. 

At  this  moment  Rostaing  was  summoned  to  his  repast. 

'*  So  much  the  better,"  said  he,  rubbing  hts  hands  joyously:  '^ to- 
day I  could  eat  stones !"  and  turning  to  the  servant  who  was  approach- 
ing the  fallen  Hellione,  he  called  out,  **  Come,  sir,  come— that  is 
nothing ;  I  know  her — it  is  all  acting — all  acting  :*'  and  away  he  went  to 
his  banquet. 

All  this  had  happened  in  so  short  a  time,  that  almost  before  the  door 
was  closed,  and  almost  before  the  Marquis  was  aware  even  that  hia 

daughter  had  fallen — she  was  dead. 

«  •  •  •  • 

After  this  event,  the  character  of  the  wretched  Rostaing  underwent 
an  entire  change ;  a  lon^  stupor  of  grief  was  succeeded  by  a  transport 
of  rage,  and  the  conviction  that  his  sister  had  so  far  debased  herself  as 
to  love  the  plebeian  object  of  his  father's  bounty,  obliterated  from  his 
heart  the  sorrow  he  at  first  felt  for  her  death — ^the  hour  of  remorse  had 
not  yet  arrived. 

Resolved  to  drive  her  from  his  memory ;  as  soon  as  common  decency 
permitted  he  launched  into  all  sorts  of  excesses— no  tender  or  fratanMl 
feeling  had  a  place  in  his  hardened  heart.  He  gave  himself  time 
neither  for  thinking  nor  sleeping,  but  abandoned  himself  to  the  society 
of  the  most  worthless  men — stained  with  crime  and  loaded  with  debts, 
and  protected  only  from  the  course  of  law  and  justice,  by  the  holy  walk 
of  Avignon. 

Above  all  things  he  dreaded  sleep— to  avoid  it,  he  had  recourse  to  con- 
stant activity  and  spirits.   His  haggard  eyes  glistened  over  his  cadaveiovs 
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ctMiiit^iMiiice,  and  gate  him  an  almost  superiiaman  appearance.  Totally 
lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  or  principle,  he  delighted  only  in  workin?  the 
ratn- of  others,  and  involving  those  who  called  themselves  his  friends,  in 
all  the  mischiefs  in  which  he  could  entangle  them.  He  seldom  visited 
hta  Ihther's  house ;  the  scene  of  the  tragedies  of  which  he  had  himself 
heen  the  author. 

On  the  contrary,  his  father  remained  shut  up,  refusing  to  see  any 
one!  mourning  incessantly  forTiburcius,  and  tormented  with  a  dread  of 
faialitm  almost  incomprehensible*  He  fully  believed  in  the  efficacy  of 
the  ban,  under  which  his  ancestors  so  long  ago  had  fallen,  and  com- 
pared,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  grief,  the  history  of  (Edipus  with  his  own. 
Like  a  criminal,  purified  by  remorse  and  repentance,  he  waited  the  ful- 
filment of  his  destiny  as  the  payment  of  a  debt ;  and  without  trembling  at 
the  approach  of  the  great  atonement  to  which  he  was  convinced  his  whole 
family  were  to  be  devoted,  bowed  his  head  submissively,  without  even 
caring  upon  whom  the  avenging  arm  was  to  fall.  From  his  youth, 
the  Maniuis  had  been  the  sport  of  fate,  and  the  remembrance  of  his 
f«tfefatfaers  had  been  so  deeply  impressed  on  his  mind,  by  the  recital  of 
their  dreadful  deeds,  that  even  religion  itself  had  failed  to  cure  him  of 
his  superstition;  the  sudden  death  of  his  child  had  awakened  all 
hie  apprehensions,  and  he  looked  upon  the  blow  by  which  she  fell  as 
like  the  thunderbolt  which  destroyed  Ajax,  or  the  fire  which  swallowed 
up  Abiram. 

llie  death  of  Hellione  had  been  so  instantaneous,  that  neither  her 
fcther,  who  knew  little  of  her  heart  or  feelings,  nor  the  servants  could 
account  for  it.  It  was  not  extraordinary  therefore,  especially  with  the 
Marquis's  forebodings,  that  he  should  attribute  to  the  will  of  Heaven  that 
which  surpassed  all  human  comprehension.  Left  to  himself  then,  as  he 
had  been  by  his  son,  since  the  occurrence  of  the  calamitous  event,  he 
spoke  of  nothing  but  his  lost  Tiburcius* 

Whether  it  were  that  the  repetition  of  this  name  by  the  Marquis  (one 
day  in  the  presence  of  Rostaing,  during  one  of  his  **  few  and  far  between" 
visits  to  his  parent),  in  a  tone  of  mingled  affection  and  sorrow,  excited 
in  Roataing's  breast  pity,  jealousy,  or  justice,  who  shall  guess  ? — suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  in  answer  to  his  father's  usual  mournful  complaint 
that  Tiburcius  was  unkind  and  ungrateful,  else  why  was  he  not  at 
home  ?— the  madman  exclaimed, 

**  Tiburcius  has  not  abandoned  you ;  he  is  not  ungrateful — he  can- 
not return — ^he  never tot^/ return — -he  is  dead;  dead  as  Count  D*Onis  is 
—dead  as  others  are — because  he  dared  to  love  my  sister." 

At  these  words,  a  slight  shock  agitated  the  Marquis,  but  he  struggled 
with  his  feelings  manfully ;  he  clc^sed  his  eyes  for  a  few  moments  and 
spake  not— ^when  he  opened  them,  he  appeared  perfectly  calm  and 
composed. 

**  And  Ae,"  said  the  old  man,  **  he  is  gone  too— so  young.  He  was 
not  of  our  family — still — still — he  was  the  brother  of  my  daughter  1" 

''  And  If"  exclaimed  Rostaing,  clenching  his  fist  in  his  faUier's  face, 
**  who  then  am  1 1" 

'*  You,"  said  the  Marquis,  <'  are  the  one  predestined — you  are  to 
be  the  executioner  of  our  family,  and  of  yourself — at  once  the  sword 
and  the  victim :  «o  runs  the  curse  that  is  over  us.    Rostaing  1  dreadful 
Feb^ — VOL.  Lv.  yo.  ccxviii.  m 
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will  it  be  for  him  who  goes  last — ^the  dregs  of  the  cap  will  be  bitter 
—ruin,  eternal  ruin  waits  him  who  drains  it.  As  for  myself,  I  am  at 
ease ;  I  am  equally  free  from  hope  and  fear." 

'*  Oh  !"  replied  the  young  man,  laughing,  *'  The  cup  is  a  large  one. 
I  have  tried  myself  to  empty  it,  but  it  is  bottomless.  You,  my  dear 
fatber,  would  drink  the  Rhone  and  Durance  too,  if  they  were  full  of  bit- 
terness.    Grief  seems  to  me  to  do  you  good,  you  grow  fat  upon  it." 

It  is  quite  true,  that  the  more  the  old  Marquis  kept  out  of  society 
the  more  he  appeared  to  thrive.  Notwithstanding  the  poignancy  of 
his  grief  and  tlie  paleness  of  his  countenance,  under  the  cuticle 
of  which  one  could  scarcely  believe  the  blood  to  circulate;  he 
really  did,  as  his  son  said,  seem  to  thrive  upon  the  evils  which  sur- 
rounded him,  and  which  he  bore  with  an  external  carelessness  almost 
inconceivable. 

Different,  indeed,  were  the  state  and  position  of  his  ill-conditioned  son : 
we  have  seen  how  he  passed  his  miserable  life  ;  but  it  had  become  now 
essential— >to  his  comfort  one  can  scarcely  call  it,  for  comfort  he  never 
knew^— but  to  his  existence.  He  ate  nothing — brandy  had  superseded 
the  blood  in  his  veins — he  never  slept^he  was  a  victim  to  alternate 
restlessness  and  lassitude ;  but  he  could  not  die. 

Whither  he  went  or  what  he  did,  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  to  the  infatuated  young  man ;  he  had  enlarged  the 
circle  of  his  dissipation,  and  had  been  far  a-field  in  search  of  new  ex- 
citements, so  that  nearly  a  fortnight  had  elapsed  before  he  thought  of 
paying  his  father  another  visit.  Fevered,  and  wretched,  and  broken 
down  by  excesses  of  all  kinds,  he  at  length  turned  his  thoughts  towards 
his  once  loved,  now  hated  home,  and  accordingly  proceeded  to  Avignon, 
which  he  reached  just  as  the  bells  of  the  churches  were  tolling  heavily. 
As  he  entered  the  street  in  which  his  father's  house  stood,  he  saw  the 
end  of  a  procession  pass  round  the  corner  of  a  neighbouring  square,  re- 
turning from  a  funeral.  On  arriving  at  its  gates  he  found  them 
open.  He  entered,  and  the  first  objects  that  caught^  his  eye  were  the 
undertakers,  stripping  the  walls  of  the  hall — in  which  stood  two  trestles, 
whence  a  coffin  had  been  just  removed — of  the  sable  hangings  with 
which  it  had  been  gloomily  decorated.  He  looked  round  him  in 
amazement,  he  went  forward — all  was  silent.  He  saw  the  old  waiting- 
woman,  the  faithful  attendant  of  his  lost  sister,  coming  down  the  stairs, 
carrying  a  bundle  in  her  arms ;  he  was  about  to  ask  her  a  thousand 
questions  connected  with  all  he  saw  around  him,  when  dropping  him  a 
low  courtesy,  and  placing  in  his  hands  a  large  bunch  of  keys,  she  said, 
bursting  into  tears, 

•*  Marquis,  I  have  served  your  sister,  and  your  father— they  are 
dead— ^y  task  is  fulfilled.  You  are  now  alone  m  this  house,  in  which 
I  saw  you  bom,  and  where  I  have  staid  till  the  last,  to  give  you  the  keys. 
My  masters  are  gone — ^they  exist  no  longer;  I  go, and  never  will  enter 
these  doors  again ." 

There  was  something  in  this  address  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  wo- 
man that  struck  into  the  heart  of  the  reprobate,  the  mad  Rostaing.  He 
hastily  thrust  the  keys  into  his  pocket,  placed  his  foot  upon  the  first  step 
of  the  staircase ;  the  sound  reverberated  through  the  walls,  and  be  fancied 
he  heard  the  voices  of  its  former  inhabitants^-^his  imagination  giving 
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Dew  life  to  thoie  whom  he  had  destroyed — his  courage  failed  him ;  he 
oould  advance  no  farther. 

"  To-morrow,"  cried  he,  "  to-morrow  I  will  take  possession."  Say- 
ing which,  he  rushed  out  of  the  hotel  without  even  shutting  the  doors 
after  him,  such  was  his  agitation,  and  hurried  to  the  society  of  his 
drunken  associates  to  drown  in  new  excesses  the  miseries  which  over- 
whelmed him. 

"  My  father  is  dead,"  said  he,  as  he  entered  the  room  where  they 
were  assembled.  Whereupon  these  dirty  parasites  raised  a  loud  cry 
of  congratulation,  that  their  patron  and  dupe  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  his  fortune.  But  he  heard  them  not — his  thoughts  were  on 
his  sister— on  the  sudden  death  of  her,  of  whose  honour  and  affection 
he  had  been  so  jealous — whose  death  came  from  his  hand. 

''  So  young — ^so  good !"  murmured  Rostaing. 

New  shouts  of  laughter  followed  this  involuntary  exclamation. 

*'  And  so  handsome  1" 

"  Are  you  mad?"  said  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  his  creatures. 
'^  What  a  strange  funeral  oration  over  a  dead  father — ^the  respectable 
Marquis " 

In  an  instant,  waking  from  the  reverie  in  which  this  soliloquy  escaped 
him,  he  cast  a  look  of  rage  and  fury  upon  the  daring  jester,  who  nad 
ventured  to  touch  upon  his  father's  memory,  and  without  condescending 
to  utter  one  syllable  of  explanation  upon  a  subject,  with  which  he 
never  meant  to  trust  his  friends^  he  hastily  quitted  their  presence. 

To  endeavour  to  describe  the  state  to  which  the  infatuated  young 
man's  mind  vras  now  reduced,  or  exalted,  would  be  impossible — the 
sharpest  agonies  of  remorse  filled  his  heart.  It  was  but  too  clear  to  him 
that  to  his  own  ferocity  and  abruptness,  the  death  of  his  strangely-loved 
sister  was  entirely  attributable ;  and  to  that  event,  wholly  unaccounted 
for  by  any  natural  causes  to  the  Marquis,  might  unquestionably  be  traced 
that  of  his  father.  Whither  could  he  fly  to  hide  bis  anguish-^whither 
could  he  turn  for  consolation  ?  He  walked  rapidly  along  the  streets. 
Having  reached  the  ramparts,  the  very  silence  startled  him ;  he  crossed 
the  river — ^he  abandoned  himself  to  every  excess  of  grief,  which  excited 
his  constitutional  infirmity  to  a  more  dreadful  degree.  He  threw  himself 
upon  the  ground,  called  upon  the  name  of  his  murdered  Hellione,  and 
even  bit  the  earth  which  had  swallowed  her  up.  In  fact,  his  own  account 
of  his  sufferings  fully  justifies  that,  which  no  longer  remains  a  question 
of  doubt,  that  in  inheriting  the  vices  of  his  ancestors,  he  also  inherited 
their  insanity. 

Arousing  himself  in  a  paroxysm  of  frenzy  from  a  lucid  interval  of 
comparative  repose,  during  which  tears  had  come  to  his  relief,  he 
started  to  his  feet  again,  and  an  insatiable  anxiety  for  action  seized 
him :  he  felt  that  he  could  only  conquer  his  misery  by  violent  exertion, 
and  he  ran  rapidly  and  eagerly  towards  the  hills,  on  which  stand  the 
romantic  Villeneuve  and  St.  Andre,  taking  however  the  most  difficult 
paths,  laughing  and  crying  hysterically,  as  he  scrambled  up  the  sides  of 
the  acclivities.  The  combination  of  his  feelings  as  to  Hellione  was 
terrible ;  but,  as  regarded  the  mass  of  crime  he  had  committed,  re- 
morse, alas  1  was  not  among  the  number. 

Just  as  it  was  dark,  an  open  gate  presented  itself  to  his  view;  almost 
unconsciously  he  entered  by  it,  into  the  church  of  the  Chartreuse  of 
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VilleDeuve — he  passed  through  a  corridor  into  a  courtyard— -he  walked 
thence  into  the  burying-ground.  He  walked  there  amongst  the  tombs, 
unconscious  that  they  were  tombs ;  he  lost  his  way  in  the  cloisters^  and 
little  as  he  cared  what  became  of  him,  endeavoured  to  retrace  his  steps, 
— ^his  effort,  however,  was  vain,  for  the  gates  had  been  closed  upon  him. 

By  what  influence  he  was  affected  beyond  that  of  the  mental  ex- 
citement and  bodily  fatigue  he  had  undergone  since  he  had  quitted  his 
unworthy  companions,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  a  combination  of  these 
natural  effects  was  sufficient  to  account  for  his  falling  asleep  where 
he  was,  without  caring  to  exert  himself  further  for  extrication  from 
a  shelter  which,  however  ill-suited,  spiritually  speaking,  to  his  case  or 
condition,  at  least  covered  his  aching  head,  and  ensured  him  a  rest- 
ing-place for  the  night. 

In  the  evening  of  that  very  day,  a  person  arrived  at  Avignon  by  the 
river,  from  the  Camargue,  who,  upon  landing,  directed  his  steps  towards 
the  hotel  of  the  Marquis  de  Cruentaz.  He  was  a  young  man,  thin 
and  palof  the  sallowness  of  whose  countenance  was  rendered  almost 
ghastly,  by  the  marks  of  wounds  which  must  have  been  recently  in- 
flicted on  it. 

He  reached  the  houset  gazed  up  at  its  windows  with  a  melancholy 
satisfaction,  and  smiled  in  the  midst  of  his  evident  suffering,  as  if  he  had 
awakened  from  a  frightful  dream,  and  welcomed  the  approach  of  some 
long  hoped-for  happiness.  His  countenance  seemed  to  express  the  de- 
lightful anticipations  of  a  son  about  to  be  restored  to  a  father— -of  a 
lover  on  the  eve  of  regaining  his  mistress.  He  crossed  the  street.  It 
was  clear,  by  his  manner,  tliat  he  was  ignorant  of  what  had  recently 
happened  in  the  house  which  he  approached.  As  he  got  near  the  gate, 
his  anxiety  gave  him  new  life  and  energy,  and  without  waiting  either 
for  inquirv  or  consideration,  he  entered  the  hotel,  from  which  nobody 

ever  saw  him  return. 

•  «  «  •  • 

It  may  now  perhaps  be  as  well  to  throw  a  little  light  upon  the  '*  events 
of  other  days  ;*  to  which,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  dead  Marqais  de 
Cruentaz,  the  evils  which  had  been  foretold,  had  fallen  upon  his  family. 

One  hundred  and  fifteen  years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  circum- 
stances which  have  been  here  recorded — that  is  to  say,  in  the  year  1658, 
six  persons  were  assembled  under  the  trees  in  the  courtyard  of  the  little 
convent  of  the  Carmelites,  at  Villeneuve.  Two  of  them  proceeded  to 
the  gate,  and  the  Superior  of  the  house,  then  a  dependency  of  the 
Carmelite  convent  at  Avignon,  delivered  over  to  them  a  young  and  beau- 
tiful girl,  from  whom  she  appeared  to  part  with  deep  regret ;  their 
affection  seemed  mutual,  and  nothing  but  the  cheering  presence  of  an 
extremely  fine  young  man,  evidently  her  accepted  lover,  would  have 
forced  a  smile  to  move  her  rosy  lips,  or  checked  a  tear  which  seemed 
ready  to  flow  from  her  sparkhng  eyes,  over  her  long  and  beautiful  eye- 
lashes. 

The  young  couple  were  so  perfectly  handsome^- 

'*  So  justly  fenned  to  moot  by  Natart," 

that  even  the  three  persons  who  accompanied  them,  could  not  refirain 
from  looking  at  them  with  delight  and  satisfacttOD»  rejoicing  that  &te 
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had  propitiously  destined  them  for  each  other ;  and  nothing  could  equal 
the  erace  with  which  the  young  bride,  bending  before  the  Superior  (tneir 
hands  clasped  in  each  other s)i  offered  her,  as  a  pledee  of  her  affection, 
a  portrait  of  herself,  painted  by  Mignard ;  in  which  she  was  represented 
in  the  dress  of  a  nun,  smih'ng  with  a  sort  of  innocent  malice  at  the 
world y  and  carrying  in  the  folds  of  her  woollen  robe,  woven  by  her  own 
bands,  tufts  of  roses,  which  she  had  learned  to  forget. 

Let  us  see  how  events  realized  the  flattering  hopes  which  this  union 
excited.  Nine  years  after  this  marriage,  a  series  of  horrors  occurred, 
in  which  the  husband  and  his  brother  were  involved,  and  which  ended 
in  the  murder  of  the  lovely  wife,  who,  after  receiving  thirteen  wounds 
with  knives  on  her  beautiful  person,  was  hurled  lifeless  from  one  of  the 
windows  of  that  husband's  house. 

Far  from  .anticipating  such  a  result,  this  lovely  creature  delighted 
to  exchange '  the  faithnil  friendship  of  the  Carmelite  sisters,  for  the 
love  of  this  graceful  cavalier,  who  was  no  other  than  the  Marquis  db 
Gahges! 

From  this  monster,  whose  name  is  never  mentioned  without  horror, 
and  whose  memory  is  held  in  detestation,  and  upon  whom,  and  his 
descendants,  rested  a  curse ;  the  Marquis  de  Gruentaz  was  descended  in 
a  right  line;  and,  although  in  consequence  of  a  clause  in  a  will,  by 
which  his  father  succeeded  to  a  large  estate,  the  family  name  was 
changedy  the  near  relationship  of  the  Marquis,  to  the  De  Ganges 
family,  was  not  generally  known ;  he  himself  could  never  get  rid  of 
the  consciousness  of  his  liability  to  be  visited  for  the  sins  of  his  an- 
cestors. 

The  Marquis,  who  was  of  the  elder  branch,  had  been  brought  up  at 
Montpeliier,  and  nobody  recollected  the  period  when,  under  his  family 
naooe  as  the  Chevalier  de  Ganges,  he  engaged  in  the  early  wars  of 
Louis  XV.  If  any  ancient  soldier  lives  to  recollect  Gakges-le- 
Balafre,  he  would  perhaps  be  puzzled  to  fancy  that  the  late-de- 
parted, complacent,  old  gentleman,  had  been  the  cornet  of  dra- 
goons of  other  days,  so  well  known  to  the  Imperialists ;  although,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  face,  upon  which  appeared 
the  dreadful  wound,  which  has  already  been  described. 

The  portrait  of  the  beautiful  victim  of  her  husband's  violence,  which 
she  had  given  to  the  Superior  on  their  separation,  still  smiling,  as  its 
lovely  original  had  smiled,  upon  her  ill-fated  marriage,  remained  for 
many  years  exhibited  amongst  the  pictures  of  numerous  other  bene- 
factors to  the  convent ;  but  the  Carmelites  having  sold  their  house  at 
Villeneuve  to  the  Chartreuse,  the  likeness  of  the  beautiful  nun,  whose 
name  was  unknown  to  the  new  possessors  of  the  convent,  was  hung  tip 
in  the  corridor,  as  St.  Rose,  and  became  an  object  of  veneration  to  the 
ignorant  laity,  and  of  the  admiration  of  more  tnan  one  monk. 

It  was  at  the  foot  of  this  very  picture  that  Rostaing,  overcome  by 
fatigue  and  exertion — the  last  survivor  of  the  race  of  which  this  beau- 
tiful St.  Rose  was,  in  fact,  the  wretched  source— fell  into  a  feverish 
sleep  and  dreamt.  To  describe  the  dreams  by  which  he  was  tormented, 
the  dreadful  visions  which  were  conjured  up  during  his  feverish  slum- 
bee,  would  be  vain.  At  length,  worn  out  with  imaginary  miseries, 
Jb  started  from  his  resting-place,  and  placing  both  his  hands  on  his 
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ibrehead,  which  seemed  bursting  under  a  rim  of  iron,  he  cast  bis  eyes 
round  the  walls  of  the  corridor,  and  beheld  close  to  him  the  portrait 
of  the  Marchioness  de  Ganges. 

Not  all  the  horrid  spectres,  not  all  the  dreadful  visions,  which  had 
bewildered  him  in  his  dreams — not  all  the  thoughts  and  recollections 
of  blood  and  crime  which  filled  his  mind  and  memory — could  produce 
an  effect  equal  to  that  which  the  sight  of  this  picture  created.  It  was 
80  string — so  striking  a  likeness  of  the  lost  Hellione,  that  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  painting  vanished  from  his  highly-excited  mind ;  he  believed 
it  to  be  her— his  sister — the  sister  he  had  murdered. 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  knees  before  it — he  wept — he  implored 
mercy — pardon.  His  sight  failed  him;  after  a  struggle,  he  again 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  animated  canvass.  Still  it  smiled.  He  raved — 
fear^  dread,  every  bitter  pang  that  Providence  can  inflict  upon  sin 
and  infamy  filled  his  heart ;  he  could  no  longer  bear  the  sight  of  that 
innocent  smile,  which  seemed  to  have  been  perpetuated  in  the  person  of 
his  ancestress  to  torment  and  torture  the  last  of  her  race.  He  turned 
away  from  the  object,  which  he  could  no  longer  bear  too  look  upon. 
He  hastily  quitted  the  corridor,  but  still  the  beautiful  vision  was  before 
him,  strewing  his  path  with  roses  imbued  with  blood. 

The  monks,  who  were  by  this  time  moving  about,  were  perfectly 
astonished  by  the  conduct  of  Cruentaz ;  and  not  knowing  exactly  by 
what  means  he  had  become  an  inmate  of  the  convent,  and  believing,  as 
they  naturally  might  by  his  manner,  that  he  was  mad,  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  he  was  quite  at  liberty  to  depart  whenever  he  chose,  and  even 
seconded  the  hint  by  **  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,"  and  opening  the 
gate.  Cruentaz,  without  noticing  them,  quitted  the  place,  and  pursued 
his  course  across  the  country ;  every  object  that  his  eye  rested  upon 
presenting  to  his  disordered  senses,  the  figure  of  his  murdered  sister. 

Tired,  and  wretched,  and  faint,  he  again  crossed  the  river,  and,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  the  course  he  was  taking  re-entered  Avignon, 
and  more  likely  from  the  force  of  habit,  than  from  any  settled 
intention,  found  himself  opposite  what  was  now  his  own  house.  The 
moment  he  was  conscious  of  the  fact  he  rushed  in,  as  if  to  hide  himself 
from  the  gaze  of  man. 

At  the  sight  of  his  home,  his  iron  heart  was  softened,  and  grief  re- 
sumed its  empire  over  it.  He  ascended  the  stairs— entered  the  suite  of 
apartments — wandered  amongst  them  for  some  time  apparently  regard- 
less of  surrounding  objects,  and  deeply  buried  in  thought.  The 
wind  whistled  through  the  rooms,  the  doors  of  which  had  been  taken 
off  previous  to  the  funeral  ceremony,  and  had  not  been  put  up  again, 
and  of  which  many  of  the  windows  had  been  broken  on  the  night  of 
the  fire.  He  found  a  good  deal  of  the  wainscoting  half-burnt,  the 
ceilings  cracked,  the  plaster  broken  from  the  walls,  and  the  hangings 
blackened.  He  looked  at  the  scene  of  devastation,  but  did  not  appear 
to  recollect  the  cause  of  all  these  disasters ;  that  portion  of  his  life 
seemed  to  be  forgotten. 

The  sight  of  one  room  alone,  seemed  to  awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
existence ; — it  was  that,  in  which  his  sister  had  lived,  till  the  night  of  the 
fire.  The  sashes  of  the  windows  had  been  broken,  and  the  north- 
easterly wind  had  blown  in  the  dry  leaves  of  autumn,  which  were 
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wbirUiig  about  upon  the  floor.  Orer  a  richly*gilt  oak  eabiaet,  hung  a 
pieee  of  vminscot  detached  from  the  wall,  blowing  about  like  the  leaf  of 
a  book.  Rostaing  cast  hi»  eyes  towards  the  ceiling,  where  he  beheld  a 
dark  and  deep  cleft,  from  the  edges  of  which  hung  long  cobwebs 
floating  in  the  breeze — there  reigned  in  the  place  a  silence — a  desola- 
tion—an  air  of  nobility,  and  marks  of  ruin,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
express  the  efiect. 

The  heir  of  the  deserted  dwelh'ng,  turned  himself  round— <-the  eanopy 
of  a  bed,  its  curtains  torn,  still  rested  over  the  remains  of  a  couch, 
covered  with  ashes — the  half-burnt  mattress,  was  concealed  by  the 
quilt  and  blankets-^against  the  walU  a  white  cross,  surmounted  by  a 
nail,  pointed  out  the  spot  where  Hellione — ^the  lost,  the  lovely  Hellione 
was  wont  to  hang  her  cruciflx. 

Moved  by  an  impulse  which  might  have  acted  upon  one  more  sane 
and  rational  than  Cruentaz,  the  bereaved  brother  lifted  one  of  the  tat- 
tered curtains.  Scarcely  had  he  touched  it,  before  he  started  back  in 
an  agony  of  terror  and  surprise — he  returned  to  the  bed — drew  his  hand 
over  his  eyes — ^listened — again  he  lifted  the  curtain — held  it  up  for  a 
moment,  when  overcome  with  horror,  he  again  retreated — stifling,  at  the 
risk  almost  of  bis  life,  a  cry  of  desperation  and  dismay  which  gurgled 
in  his  throat. 

Beneath  the  curtains  of  the  deserted  bed  of  his  dead  sister,  Ros- 
taing had  seen  a  corpse  ! 

Bold  as  a  lion  in  his  madness,  when  roused,  Rostaing  discredited  the 
evidence  of  his  own  eyes — he  thought  it  was  a  vision— he  was  not  to  be 
daunted — he  resolved  to  be  satisfied ;  and  in  leaning  over  the  bed,  to 
assure  himself  of  the  fact,  one  of  the  feet  of  the  couch  gave  way,  and 
the  mattress  falling  over,  the  corpse  sliding  in  the  same  direction,  fell 
slowly  against  Cruentaz,  exhibiting  to  his  view  a  ghastly  mutilated  coun- 
tenance. In  trying  to  avoid  the  contact,  Cruentaz  missed  his  footing, 
and  the  putrid  face  of  the  dead  tenant  of  his  sister's  bed,  lay  close  to  his. 

Rostaing  disengaged  himself  from  this  horrible  union,  and  rushed 
to  one  of  the  broken  windows  for  air— but  his  reason  was  g^ne^-^n- 
tirely  gone*  He  returned  to  the  horrid  spectacle — he  saw— he  knew  it 
was  the  coipse  of  Tiburcius.  But  in  the  frenzy  of  the  moment,  con- 
vinced that  he  had  killed  him  on  the  Carmargue— he  believed  it  was  a 
vision-— a  vision  so  dreadful,  that  he  cried  in  an  agony  of  terror, 
''  What !"  am  I  to  see  them  all  ?— Tiburcius,  Bartos,  D'Onis,  all  that  I 
have  killed — killed—- yes,  yes — that  /  have  killed  !*'  In  this  paroxysm 
of  insanity  inherent  in  his  family,  the  wretched  Rostaing  could  not  quit 
the  iiettal  room — he  was  aware  of  his  wretched  state— he  could  not  find 
the  door — ^he  could  not  call  for  help-— his  brain  burned — his  sight  failed 
him — he  fainted. 

While  in  this  state  of  insensibility  to  all  surrounding  objects,  Ros- 
taing beheld  in  his  trance  the  vision  of  St.  Rose,  the  murdered  Mar- 
chioness de  Ganges,  still  smiling  as  he  had  seen  her  in  the  picture.  The 
sight  revivified  him — with  a  shriek  of  horror  he  exclaimed, 

'^  Away,  away  with  it  I— My  sister — my  poor  murdered  sister ;  you 
will  kill  me  1" 

His  terror  at  the  sight  amounted  almost  to  raving  madness ;  he  fell 
prostrate,  as  he  fancied,  before  the  figure  which  imagination  had  pre- 
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sented  to  his  mindy  and  his  head  rested  upon  the  floor*  Thtii  prottd, 
impetuous  man, — this  murderer  without  belief,  without  religion,  with- 
out fear  of  man  or  mercy  towards  him, — was  humbled  and  abased^^-the 

hour  of  atonement  was  at  length  at  hand— he  prayed  1 

•  •  «  •  •  .      • 

It  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  the  death  of  the  old  Marquis  did  not 
cause  any  very  great  sensation  in  Avignon,  where  he  and  hi&fcunily  had 
led  such  a  retired  life ;  but  the  conduct  of  his  son  certainly  did  attract 
attention,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  sudden  disappearance  imme- 
diately after  the  funeral;  since  which  event,  excepting  on  the  day  im- 
mediately following  it,  when  he  had  been  seen  traversing  the  streets  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner,  nobody  had  either  seen  or  heard  of  him. 

People,  who  had  little  business  of  their  own  to  do,  began  to  mifke 
inquiries  about  him — none  of  his  boon  companions  could  give  any  ac- 
count of  him,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  sacred  city  of  the  P<^  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  wondered  what  tlie  meaning  of  all  they  had 
seen  and  hoard,  connected  with  the  dark,  deserted  house  of  Cruentae 
could  possibly  be.  Surmises  turned  to  rumours,  hints  and  insinna^ 
tions  superseded  mere  fancies,  till  at  length  reports  were  spread,  which 
induced  the  Vice  Legate  to  order  the  commander  of  the  Roman  troope 
to  arrest  the  Marquis  Cruentaz,  if  he  were  shut  up  in  his  hotel. 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  house,  as  regarded  popular  feeling,  that 
not  one  human  being  had  veiftured  to  cross  the  threshold  of  the  gate, 
although  it  had  been  for  some  time  left  open  ;  but  on  the  morning  of 
the  military  visit,  a  considerable  crowd  assembled  in  the  street  to  hear 
its  result — and  what  was  the  result?  After  searching  the  house  in 
every  part,  they  found  at  the  foot  of  a  bed  in  one  of  the  rooms  a  corpse, 
so  disfigured  and  so  far  decomposed  as  not  to  be  recognisable ;  but 
which,  of  course,  finding  it  where  they  did,  they  concluded  to  be  that  of 
the  young  Cruentaz.  They  accordingly  drew  up  a  prochs'verbal  of  hit 
deatn,  and  the  discovery  of  his  body  ;  and  the  body  was  interred  with- 
out much  ceremony-^no  servant  being  found  in  the  establishment,  nor 
any  human  being  to  take  charge  of  tlie  hotel.  But  this  legal  decision 
did  not  give  universal  satisfaction,  nor  did  the  facts  obtain  general  be* 
lief;  for  such  is  the  disposition  of  the  superstitious,  to  prefer  the  marvel* 
lous  to  the  probable,  that  some  people  were  ready  to  swear  that  they 
had  seen  Rostaing  at  midnight  at  the  foot  of  St.  Agricolc,  while  others 
were  convinced  that  they  had  themselves  watched  him  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhone,  close  by  the  bridge  of  St.  Banezat.  One  woman 
declared,  that  she  had  watched  with  her  own  eyes  (as  if  she  could  have 
watched  with  any  other  persons)  a  man  kneeling  among  the  tombs  in  the 
cemetery ;  and  the  boatmen  declared,  that  he  had  been  seen  walking  on 
the  Gamargue  with  a  cross  upon  his  breast :  although  how,  considering 
the  time,  and  the  distance  of  Avignon  from  that  uncertain  islet,  they 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  his  patrol  upon  the  un- 
holy spot,  was  not  seen  entirely  clear.  However,  all  these  rumours 
died  away  in  time — the  g^tes  of  the  hotel  were  closed  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  troops,  and  the  stories  about  it  lost  their  interest,  until  at 
last  total  forgetfulness  of  the  family  g^ew  out  of  the  indifference  whieh 
so  generally  reigned. 

Six  months  had  elapsed  when  the  brother  of  the  Chevalier  O'Oni^i 
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vbom  Aoitaing,  as  we  know,  had  kilted  in  a  daeT,and  who  had  attained 
ooDsidenble  eminence  in  the  church,  was  called  to  Rhodez  on  some 
business  ;  and  being  a  stranger  in  the  place,  he  was  mightily  startled 
one  day  during  his  temporary  residence  there,  by  the  approach  of  an 
old  woman,  who»  after  following  him  for  some  time,  came  up  to  him  and 
placed  a  note  in  his  hand,  begging  him  to  read  it  immediately. 

The  Priest,  althouffh  a  most  excellent  and  pious  man,  was  not  quite 
proof  against  the  si^t  of  a  billet-doux,  placed  so  expressively  in  bis 
hands,  by  so  respectable  a  looking  person  as  his  now  old  friend. 

He  opened  the  note  and  read. 

"  A  person" — ^it  was  so  well  contrived  as  to  leave  it  quite  in  doubt 
whether  it  was  a  lady  or  gentleman  who  wrote — **  a  person  who  has 
seea  you  pass  the  window,  entreats  you  to  call  this  evening,  at 
eight  o'clock,  at  the  bouse  whence  this  is  dated ;  you  will  then  know 
Ibe  writer,  and  the  motives  for  this  request." 

The  invitation  was  one  which  the  good  priest  felt  he  could  not 
conscientiously  decline;  and  accordingly,  as  soon  it  was  dark,  he  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  Cathedral,  and  turning  to  his  left,  found  himself 
m  the  jRue  de»  HebdomadaireSy — since  rendered  notorious  by  the  tra- 
gedy of  Fualdes, — and  although  somewhat  disgusted  by  the  appearance 
of  the  neighbourhood,  directed  his  steps  to  the  house  pomted  out 
ID  the  missive.  When  he  reached  it,  its  aspect  was  by  no  means  in- 
viting, but  self-assured  by  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  he  took  the 
deciding  measure  of  tapping  at  its  door. 

He  knocked ;  and  while  waiting  for  admission,  the  weathercock  on 
the  gable  end  of  the  roof,  twirling  on  its  rusty  stock,  afforded  a  very 
respectable  imitation  of  a  screech-owl,  the  two  flaming  eyes  of  a  huge 
black  cat  at  the  same  time  glistening  on  him,  from  the  grating  of  the  cellar. 

The  old  body  who  had  given  him  the  note  opened  the  door,  and 
wholly  ignorant  as  to  whom  or  what  he  was  about  to  see,  he  mounted 
the  stairs ;  she  preceding  him  with  a  light.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the 
room  on  the  first  floor,  she  pushed  it  open,  and  he  found  himself  alone 
with  a  man  of  whom  he  haa  no  recollection. 

Dark  matted  hair  covered  the  countenance  of  the  haggard  creature, 
worn  to  the  bone,  and  nearly  bent  double.  He  was  dressed  in  filthy 
ctotlies,  like  tho»e  of  a  gravedigger,  smelling  of  churchwards.  His 
weakness  overcame  his  habitual  civility,  he  could  not  nse  from  his 
seat  to  receive  his  visiter;  and  when,  after  an  effort,  he  spoke,  the  good 
priest  looked  ronnd  him  to  ascertain  whence  a  voice  so  hollow  and  so 
deathlike  could  proceed. 

'*  Providence,"  said  the  unknown  one,  "  Providence  has  been  kind  and 
gi«ck)us  to  me,  in  giving  me  the  opportunity  of  imploring  forgiveness  of 
one  of  those  whom  I  have  so  deeply  injured." 

^*  Sir,"  said  D'Onis,  *'  you  are  mistaken,  you  cannot  have  in- 
jured me — I  do  not  know  you." 

*'No,  no,"  said  the  other,  *<  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  has  so  changed 
the  face  of  the  murderer  that  you  do  not  remember  me.  Look  at  me ; 
look  at  me  well." 

Saying  which,  he  held  his  face  to  the  lamp.  Under  the  appearance 
of  haggard  age,  D'Onis  recognised  the  face  of  a  young  man — ^he  saw 
who  it  was,  and  started  back  with  surprise  and  indignation. 

«'  Ah !"  said  the  guilty  one,  falling  on  his  knees, ''  Uke  your  revenge— 
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trample  me  under  your  feet— I  can  bear  all— all— >bttt  do  not  kill 
me*— spare  me  a  few  days.  For  oh  I  how  I  dread  what  is  to  follow  after 
death  r 

«<  Do  I  see  before  roe/'  said  the  astonished  D*Onis,  **  the  inTincible 
terror  of  Avi^on,  whose  sword  defied  the  world?  This  despair,  this 
humiliation y  melts  me  to  pity.  Marquis/*  continued  he^  in  a  firm  tone, 
*^  I  8ee*^I  appreciate  the  sufferings  to  which  you  are  subjected.  If 
I  can  alleviate  them  in  any  degree,  command  me.  It  is  useless  re- 
calling what  is  past — as  far  as  mortal  can  forgive  another,  I  forgive 
you." 

"  Blessings  on  you/'  said  the  wretehed  Rostaing,  for  Rostaing  it  was. 
'^  When  I  saw  you  pass  the  window  of  the  house  in  whioh  I  have  buried 
myselfy  to  shun  mankind,  whom  I  have  basely  injured,  and  to  whom  I 
am  odious — I  seized  upon  the  hope  of  humbling  myself  before  you,  the 
happiness  of  whose  family  I  destroyed — you,  the  piousminister  of  Heaven. 
If  my  life  could  serve  as  an  expiation,  give  me  but  time,  and  you  should 
have  it.  I  never  feared  death — I — ^Ah  !*'  said  he  to  himself,  ''  what ! 
— proud  still — still  vain— still  boasting?  Down,  down ;  crawl,  crawl, 
worm,  till  the  hour  comes  when  you  shall  burn  etemallj  1" 

He  paused  for  a  few  seconds  after  this  excitemeut,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded : 

*'  But  you  are  too  generous ;  therefore,  as  you  pardon  and  pity  me, 
let  me  confide  to  you  my  wishes  with  regard  to  the  property  which  I 
possess,  but  am  determined  never  to  enjoy,  I  would  have  the  whole  of 
it  revert  to  the  convent  of  the  Chartreuse,  at  Villeneuve,  and  other 
similar  establishments,  so  that  I  may  obtain  the  prayers  of  the  religious 
for  my  soul,  when  this  miserable  body  shall  have  ceased  to  exist." 

"  Rely  upon  me,"  said  D^Onis ;  <*  but  still  hope  for  a  longer  life, 
amended  and  repentant,  do  not  renounce  the  world." 

"  It  is  closed  against  me  for  ever,"  said  Rostaing,  *^  the  destiny  of 
our  family  must  be  fulfilled — blood  will  have  blood — and  atonement 
only  can  expiate  the  crimes  of  that  blood,  the  last  drops  of  which,  are 
in  my  veins.  My  life  is  over.  Nobody  ever  knew  my  griefs,  nobody 
ever  understood  my  feelings.  I  was  called  a  tiger ;  but  they  knew  me 
not.  Think  too,  when  every  effort  to  conquer  our  feelings  has  been 
made — ^when  every  sacrifice  has  been  offered  to  pleasure,  to  pessioa 
—and  upon  reflection  we  see  what  has  occurr^,  and  what  is  to 
come.     What — what  remains? 

'«  Religion,"  said  D'Onis ;  *'  the  comfort  of  the  strong,  the  support 
of  the  weak." 

**  Ah  !"  said  Rostaing,  shuddering,  **  the  terror  of  that — " 

<<Have  better  courage.  Marquis,"  said  D'Onis;  **  repent,  fervently 
— sincerely,  but  do  not  despair — the  love — " 

«  —Love,  love !"  interrupted  Rostaing,  looking  intently  on  the  ceil- 
ing, and  muttering  some  name  which  his  spiritual  comforter  did  not 
understand — And  then  followed  a  scene  of  horror,  which  it  would  be 
difficult  indeed  to  describe.  His  eyes  starting  open,  were  fixed  to  one 
point — ^terror  agitated  his  countenance,  his  breast  heaved—he  mattered 
incoherently — 

"  Hah ! — ^there — there  you  are — ^that  robe- — those  roses. — Ha  1 — ^^  ^ 
— I  killed  him— yes — ^your  lover— go — go,  leave  me — Uiat  hated  smiw 
—what  would  you  have  ? — See— see— see*-«he  laughs  I" 
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And  then  the  wretched  man  hunt  into  a  fit  of  horrid  laughter* 

"  Qo — go,  leave  me — I  hate  yon — I  hate  your  smiley  I  want  to  sleep 
— ^go,  or  I  shall  die — " 

He  started  up  suddenly,  his  hair  standing  on  end,  and  raising  his 
arms  over  his  head,  he  cried,  at  the  very  top  of  his  voice, 

**  By  heaven  !''  Monsieur  D'Onis,  ''  I  will  kill  you  again  !*' 

This  was  the  last  gleam  of  consciousness,  subsequently  his  paroxysm 
became  that  of  raving  madness. 

*'  What  does  this  mean  ?"  said  the  astonished  priest,  to  the  woman 
of  the  house,  who,  upon  hearing  the  outbreak,  had  hurried  up  to  the 
room, 

**  It  means,  sir,"  said  she,  ''  that  it  is  midnight ;  therefore  your  re- 
verence had  better  go ;  your  friend  will  be  incapable  of  speaking  to 
yott  till  to-morrow.     It  is  at  this  hour  the  fit  comes  on." 

''  What  is  the  cause  of  ali  this  V*  said  D'Onis. 

**  Why,"  said  the  old  woman,  '*  I  think  he  has  been  a  bad  one  in 
his  time,  and  is  now  repenting ;  but  by  what  he  says  about  the  robe  of 
a  Carmelite,  and  all  that,  I  think,  saving  your  reverence's  presence, 
he  has  run  away  with  a  nun.    His  uncle — " 

'*  What,  has  he  an  uncle  then?"  said  the  priest.  '*  Why,  then, 
does  he  lodge  with  you  ?" 

**  His  uncle,  sir,"  said  the  woman,  ''  is  one  of  the  canons  of  the 
cathedral ;  it  was  on  his  account  that  he  came  here.  But  his  reverence 
is  too  ill  to  stir  out,  and  my  lodger  will  neither  live  with  him  nor  leave 
this  house  ;  he  eats  nothing  but  bread,  and  drinks  nothing  but  water ; 
and  I  am  sure,  unless  you  can  do  something  to  console  him,  he  cannot 
survive  much  longer,  for  I  see  him  waste  away  day  by  dav." 

In  the  best  possible  spirit,  and  with  the  most  genuine  deling  of  piety 
and  kindness,  D'Onis,  who  was  quite  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  old 
landlady,  as  to  the  duration  of  Rostaing's  existence,  resolved  to  ex- 
tend his  stay  a  Rhodez  for  a  few  days  longer.  He  paid  the  wretched 
man  daily  visits,  and  received  from  him  many  confessions,  some  of  them 
of  a  nature  most  terrible ;  still  his  sense  of  duty  overcame  every  other 
feeling,  and  he  resolved  to  exert  all  his  energies  to  restore  the  suffering 
sinner,  by  whose  hand  his  own  brother  had  fallen,  to  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity. 

There  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  the  attempt.  He  sank  gradually,  but 
rapidly ;  and  his  once  Herculean  frame  was  now  wasted  to  a  shadow. 
His  voice  grew  weaker,  his  body  was  bent ;  but,  in  his  lucid  intervals, 
the  endeavour  to  awaken  in  his  mind  hope  for  the  future,  was 
vain  ;  nevertheless,  every  day  and  night  did  the  good  man  visit  Rostaing, 
and  incessant  were  his  efforts  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  unhappy 
culprit's  despair  of  forgiveness  in  another  world.  In  vain  were  all  the 
consolations  of  absolution  proffered  to  him — ^his  frenzied  mind  seemed 
in  the  midst  of  all  his  consciousness  of  quiet  unfitted  for  sincere  re- 
pentance ;  and  although  constantly  employed  in  reading  the  Holy 
Scriptures  during  D'Onis*s  temporary  absence,  his  Bible  lay  more  fre- 
quently open  at  the  history  of  the  remorse  of  Judas,  than  at  the  peni- 
tence of  St.  Peter. 

After  some  days,  Rostaing  certainly  became  more  quiet ;  one  night  his 
excellent  friend  left  him  weak  but  composed,  and  expected  to  find  him  the 
next  day  in  the  same  improved  state.    The  night  had  been  colder  than 
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usual ;  a  thick  fog  obscured  the  sky,  and  the  weathercock  skrieked  m  the 
shifting  wind  more  then  was  its  wont.  D'Onis  returned,  and  the  penitent 
knew  him  when  he  approached  him.  He  spoke  to  him  ;  but  bis  e^fes 
remained  riveted  on  a  crucifix.  D'Onis  watched  what  he  hoped  was  his 
devotion,  fancying,  however,  that  the  end  of  his  existence  was  not  hr 
distant. 

In  an  instant  came  a  paroxysm.  Again  he  beheld  the  Tision'of  8t 
Rose.  Again  he  screamed — cried — tore  his  hair — uttered  some  unin- 
telligible words — ^stretched  forth  his  arms  towards  the  spectre,  at  once 
the  object  of  his  love  and  dread  ;  when,  turning  suddenly  round,  and 
starting  from  the  floor  on  which  he  had  fallen,  he  beheld  bis  €ompank)n 
sitting  on  his  bed,  watching  the  progress  of  his  delirium  with  intense 
anxiety  and  interest.  The  sight  brought  to  his  mind  the  thought  of 
the  corpse  of  Tiburcius  upon  the  couch  of  Hellione.  He  started  liaek 
with  a  cry  of  horror. 

Totally  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  this  new  accession  of  fancy,  D'Onis 
jumped  up  in  order  to  console  and  support  him,  but  he  rushed  from 
him  with  the  greatest  dread  and  alarm.  He  burst  into  tears,  entreatingf 
pardon  a  thousand  times  over ;  but  the  instant  that  the  good  priest 
endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  his  delusion — whence  arising  he  knew 
not — and  caught  him  by  the  arm  to  allay  his  terror,  his  fury  knew  no 
bounds ;  he  dashed  himself  violently  against  the  walls  of  the  room, 
and  screaming  in  a  voice  which  made  the  windows  vibrate,  **  Tiburcius 
— Hellione — they  are  alive — they  love  each  other !"  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor. 

D*Onis  rushed  to  his  assistance-*— all  further  care  was  superflnoas^— 
The  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Ganges,  was  extinct. 
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Of  the  history  of  this  celebrated  beauty,  whose  influence,  both  for 
good  and  bad,  on  the  heart  and  genius  of  the  **  Prince  of  Painters,''  »» 
recorded  in  so  many  of  the  godlike  eflbrts  of  his  penciU  but  few  details, 
and  those  few  but  meager  and  incomplete,  have  survived  to  posterity : 
and  yet  that  influence  will  be  found  to  have  constituted,  as  it  were,  an 
era  in  pictorial  art ;  more  especially  as  regards  that  portion  of  it,  the 
most^important  perhaps  of  all,  that  of  the  religious  or  devotional  feeling 
and  inspiration  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  those  great  masterpieces  of 
the  Italian,  or  Catholic  school :  and  to  the  comparative  absence  of 
which  feeling  (call  it  weakness,  superstition,  idolatry,  or  what  not)  in 
these  our  modern,  and  if  we  will  have  it  so,  more  enlightened  days,  we 
must  look  as  to  the  real  source  of  the  paucity,  not  to  say  the  al^oluts 
dearth,  of  those  sublime,  soul-stirring,  mind-absorbing  works  of  art^  for 
the  production  of  which  some  other,  and  more  powerful  stimulus,  than 
the  mere  thirst  of  gain,  or  even  the  nobler  aspirations  after  glory  and 
distinction,  would  appear  to  be  indispensable. 

This  devotional  feeling  in  art  existed,  it  is  true,  in  the  works  of  hit 
predecessors  of  the  older  school :  the  attenuated  and  severe  type  of  the 
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Virgins  and  Madoanat  of  Duccio»  Cimabue»  and  Mazzaeio,  had  per- 
aonificd  tbe  idea  of  ascetic  and  austere  existence ;  but  conceptions  of 
a  warmer  glow-*a  connecting  link  between  the  abstract  beauty  of  earthly 
and  eorporeai  form,  and  the  pure  imaginings  of  the  merely  spiritual, 
UDimbodied  and  celestial — these  were  still  wanting  to  the  perfect  de- 
lineation of  the  '*  Celestial  Mother*' : — nor  was  this  want  supplied,  till 
fit-  a  later  period  the  Virgins  of  Raphael  assumed  the  voluptuous  forms^ 
the  graceful  contour,  the  rich  but  chastened  outline  of  the  Fomarina. 

Throughout  his  delineations  of  female  loveliness,  the  image  of  the  fair 
"  Baker's  daughter*"  was  ever  present  to  the  ardent  imagination  of  the 
"  great  master'* — a  fairy  vision  of  light  and  wrapt  beatitude,  which 
hoveied  over  the  canvass  in  his  studio,  or  guided  his  hand  as  the  magic 
j/y/a  furrowed  out  the  deep  and  fervent  inspirations  of  his  genius  on 
tkia  plastic  and  yielding  stucco.    Do  we  wish  for  a  type — a  concentra- 
tion of  the  enthusiasm  in  belief — the  all-accepting  faith — the  cjuestion- 
les8  devotion  of  a  woman's  heart  ?— Ijook  to  the  ^*  Transfiguration" — to 
Uie  female  figure,  kneeling  in  the  foreground,  and  pointing  to  the 
boy  :-*^t  is  the  portrait  of  Fornarina,    At  the  altar  of  his  faith — the 
shrine  of  hb  contritioiv— or  on  the  palace-wall  of  his  princely  or  Papal 
Mecfeaasf-— still  do  we  meet  with  the  image  of  his  much-loved  For- 
narina* — ^the  beau-ideal  of  his  dream-*ay,  and  of  such  a  dreamer.     In 
the  pavilion  of  the  gardens  of  the  Palazza  Borghese,  is  still  to  be  seen 
on  the  wall,  and  in  fresco f  a  portrait  by  Raphael  of  his  mistress;  and 
another,  in  oil,  is  preserved  in  the  Borghese  collection :  the  latter,  which 
18  supposed  to  be,  as  a  likeness,  the  most  correct,  and  least  flattered  of 
all,  is  a  kind  of  sitting  figure,  and  remarkable  for  a  certain  strangeness 
and  peculiarity  of  style.    The  colour  of  the  hair  is  light  brown,  verging 
indeed,  on  yellow ;  from  which  we  may  suppose,  that  the  taste  of  the 
old  Italian  painters,  like  that  of  their  ancestors  the  Roman  poets,  ran 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  *'  gowden  hair" — ^the  **  flavam  comam"  of 
Horace^  Ovid,  Propertius,  Catullus,  and  the  rest,  who  have  ''  wedded  to 
immortal  verse"  the  names  and  attractions  of  their  mistresses — ^the 
Lesbias,  the  Pyrrhas,  Saganas,  and  Ganidias.    In  the  TribuTio  of  the 
Gallery  of  Paintings  at  Florence,  there  is  another  exqubite  portrait  of 
the  Fomarina  by  Raphael. 

To  the  little  that  is  known  respecting  the  private  history  of  the 
^  Foniarina"  the  popular  traditions  of  modern  Rome  supply  a  few, 
—-unfortunately  but  too  few — particulars.    The  true  name  of  the  lady 

^  Tbs  word  FtfrnoHna  is  th%  diminotire  of  the  IttUan,  Forndjo,  s  bsker;  or  rafber 
of  Farndjo,  s  biker's  wife — i.  e.  *'  baker's  dsoghter.  Fcrnda,  tkfilmmm,  kilo,  or  oven, 
withiti  diminatiTee,  Fomac^lU,  Foroac^tU,  and  Foro^llo  (Fr.  four  and /oMrnoiit) 
being  derired  from  the  Latin,  Fornax,  oven,  and  Fornix,  a  vault.  The  Latina ,  who  had 
a  pgQsidins  deity  ibr  everj  action  of  haman  life,  aarigned  to  the  goddess  Fornax  the 
Uek  sod  dignkv  of  "  Proleotress  of  Otena."  (Ovid.>  The  Fomaealla  were  sacrifices 
perfonned  whibt  the  grain  was  heing  dried  in  the  Ulna  or  ovona.  (lb.) 

t  Whibt  employed  in  painting,  for  the  Pope,  the  celebnted  Freacoea  in  the  Vatioan» 
Ao  iWnorliM,  aa  at  the  Palaaia  Chin,  waa  Raphael's  inseparable  companiofr— the 
iadispsaaaUe  adjoact  to  his  atndi^s.  There  is  a  atory  extant  on  the  anbject,  eaaaUy 
obarMtnMo  of  the  Pontiff  and  the  Painter.  The  Pope  waa  in  the  almoit  dail j  habit 
of  honouring  the  artiat  with  a  riait,  to  inapect  the  deaigna,  and  ohoerve  the  progreas  of 
the  wotk ;  bat  on  aoch  oocasions  he  invariably  foond  the  artiat'a  fair  and  conitani 
eompeniony  the  Farnatina,  at  his  aide.  "  Who  ia  that  wooaan,  Raphael  ?"  aaked  his 
Hdliasaf  one  day*  la  a  ahavp  and  sngry  tone,  "  she  ia  alwaya  here  V* — ** 
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yw  Ifollnosst  aSt  it  my  eyM*"  fopUsd  the  doling  sad  eaaoioitred  pointer. 
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18  unknown ;  but  to  this  day  a  little  old-fashioned  house,  near  the 
corner  of  a  bridge  and  gateway,  leading  from  tlie  Strada  Balbi,  and 
still  used  as  a  baker's  shop,  is  pointed  out  as  the  ''  Casa  Fornarina ;" 
and  a  marble  or  stone  tablet  inserted  in  the  wall,  bearing  these  words, 
would  appear  to  be  a  sufficient  voucher  for  its  identity.  The  house  is 
situated  in  what  may  be  called  a  bye  street,  and  unfre(][uented  quarter 
of  Rome ;  and  to  the  bulk  of  visitors  to  the  Eternal  City,  intent  only 
upon  sight-hunting  and  amusement,  the  little  unpretending  shop  re- 
mains unknown,  even  as  respects  its  very  existence.  There,  however, 
may  occasionally  be  seen  some  pale-faced,  foreign-looking,  student- 
garbed  pedestrian,  most  probably  a  German,  who  has  performed  his 
voluntary  pilgrimage  through  streets  and  alleys,  and  turnings  unknown, 
to  visit  a  spot  hallowed  by  his  recollections  of  the  great  master :  for  on 
that  spot  it  was,  that  the  then  scarcely  more  than  student,  Raphael 
Sanzio  di  Urbino,  in  the  year  of  grace  1508,  passing  on  his  way  to  the 
mansion  of  the  rich  banker,  Agostini  Chigi,  whose  family  chapel  he 
was  employed  to  decorate,  first  saw  his  Fornarina^  as  she  served  out 
rolls  and  pagnotte  in  her  father's  shop :  there  too  it  was,  that,  heedless 
alike  of  his  unfinished  sketch,  and  of  the  good  advice  and  friendlv  re- 
monstrance of  his  patron,  these  morning  visits  of  the  young  pamter 
became  so  frequent  and  prolonged,  as  seriously  to  interfere  with  the 
prosecution  of  those  mighty  works,  which  were  in  after  days,  under  the 
designation  of  the  Stame  di  Raphael^  to  immortalize  his  name.  So 
that  Agostini  Chigi,  like  a  fine  old  princely  banker  as  he  was,  and  no 
mean  judge  of  art,  and  as  would  appear  of  men  as  artists  too,  fairly, 
invited  the  beautiful  baker's  girl  to  his  palace,  in  order  that  his  young 
and  love-sick  Maestro  might  continue  his  pictorial  labours  without  in- 
terruption.* 

The  world,  with  its  characteristic  injustice,  has  dealt  but  unfairly 
with  the  memory  of  "  La  Fornarina ;"  visiting  upon  her  devoted  head 
alone,  the  fault  which  has  been  conventionally  supposed  to  have  hurried 
the  Great  Master,  in  the  meridian  of  splendour,  to  a  lamented  and  un- 
timely grave.  The  non-observance  of  the  admonition  conveyed  in  the 
old  Italian  proverb — 

"  Giugno,  Luglio,  ed  Agosto 
Non  toccar  ne  donna  ne  mosto** — 

has  been  popularly  assigned  as  the  immediate  agent  of  a  catastrophe  by 
which  the  world's  hope  was  for  ever  cozened  of  that  bright  harvest  of 
miracles  in  art,  of  which  the  spring-time  of  the  Urbinian's  genius  had 
given  such  glorious  promise.  But  the  page  of  biography  is,  unfortu- 
nately, too  rife  with  the  flattering  but  deceptive  bloom,  the  rapid  per- 
fection  and  early  decay  of  those  individuals,  the  light  of  whose  trans- 
cendant  abilities,  have  blazed  suddenly  on  mankind,  with  the  dazzling 

and  almost  supernatural  lustre  of  the  comet ;  but,  alas  I  too,  with  a 

''■^^^"^^^'— ^■^"^^^^"^'^■^^— ^— ^■■^'"^■»«— — ■^»^^-~^^-^»— ^^—     ■  ■  1 1  ■»— ^— ^  ■  ■  ^— ^.-.»«-p— ^— ^— »i^^— ^^i^— »i^^i— » 

*  Thm  painttog  of  th«M  rooms  ooeopied  nine  succeniTO  yoars,  beginning  in  1508, 
and  being  completed  in  1517,  and  tbey  still  retain  tlie  name  of  tbe  **  Stanxe  di  Raphael." 
It  was  whilst  engaged  in  tbe  deoontion  of  tbis  same  Palasio  Cbigi,  or  Ohigbi,  now,  or 
antU  lately,  tbe  seat  of  the  Neapolitan  ambasiador,  that  Micbael  Angelo  (Baonarotti) 
onoe  called  on  Raphael,  and  finding  him  gone  ont,  left  that  famous  sketch  of  a  head 
upon  the^wall,  which  is  thereto  this  daj;  and  is  known  among  artists  as  "  the  risiting- 
card  of  Michael  Angelo."  Raphael,  on  seeing  the  head,  exclaimed  that  Michvl 
Angelo  had  been  there ;  and  he  never  ptinted  over  it 
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glare,  as  fleeting,  as  transitory,  and  comparatively  as  ephemeral.  Such, 
in  the  annals  of  the  sister  art  of  music,  was  the  fate  of  a  Mozart, — a 
Weber ;  and  other,  and  time-honoured  names,  in  the  history  of  literature, 
were  not  wanting  to  swell  the  brilliant  but  melancholy  list.  With  beings 
thus  pre-eminently  and  intellectually  endowed — ^who,  like  the  Julian 
star*  of  the  Roman  poet,  immeasurably  outshine  the  lesser  lights  by 
whom  they  are  surrounded, — the  yivid  thoughtSt  the  bright  concep- 
tions, the  glowing  verve,  and  mind-consuming  excitement  of  a  whole 
existence,  seem  crowded  into  the  space  of  a  few,  glorious  indeed,  but 
orer-wTought  and  feverish  years :  the  too  ardent  mind,  has  drawn  by 
anticipation  on  the  more  inert  or  physical  powers ;  the  healthful  equi- 
librium— ^the  **  mens  sana  in  corpore  sano,  is  destroyed,  and  both  sink 
alike,  to  sudden,  premature,  irremediable  decay.  Smce,  therefore,  the 
early  close  of  Raphael's  career  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  other  causes, 
let  us  no  longer  upbraid  the  memory  of  his  beloved  Fomarina  with  his 
untimely  loss :  if  the  stern  moralist  must  needs  withhold  his  sympathy 
from  the  mistress,  let  him  accord  one  kindly  thought  to  her  name,  in 
favour  of  the  painter;  and  whilst  he  traces  some  undying  record  of  her 
beauty,  in  the  pure  outline  of  a  *'  Madonna  di  Raffaelo/'  join  in  the 
exculpatory  feeling  of  the  poet  :•— 

**  If  to  her  share,  some  imperfections  fall. 
Look  in  her  ftce,  and  then — forget  them  all,** 

From  the  period  of  Raphael's  death,  all  trace,  historical  or  traditional, 
is  lost  respecting  the  fate  of  his  celebrated  mistress.  A  kind  of  local 
persuasion,  however,  seems  to  be  prevalent,  of  her  having  subsequently 
been  attached  to  Giulio  Romano,  his  favourite  pupil ;  a  surmise  which 
may  probably  have  originated  in  the  striking  similarity,  discoverable  in 
the  female  figures  of  the  latter  painter,  with  those  of  his  ereat  proto  - 
type.  But  wis  is  by  no  means  a  peculiarity  in  the  style  of  Giulio  the 
Roman ;  it  is  common  with  most  of  the  other  pupils  of  Raphael :  and 
may  well  be  accounted  for,  in  the  ascendancy  which  the  master-mind 
had  obtained  over  the  genius  and  imaginations  of  the  followers  of  his 
school ;  and  it  is  to  the  effects  of  this  legitimate  ascendancy,  operating 
on  the  kindred  genius  and  conception  of  his  age — a  feeling  which  it 
were  unjust,  in  the  case  of  Giulio,  for  instance,  and  of  some  other  of 
Raphael's  great  contemporaries,  to  confound  with  the  spirit  of  mere 
servile  imitation,  still  less  of  plagiarism — that  posterity  is  probably  in- 
debted for  the  multiplication  of  those  alleged  portraits  of  the  Forna- 
rina,  which  adorn  the  galleries  of  nearly  ail  the  connoisseurs  and  patrons 
of  art,  in  Europe,  at  the  present  day :  a  glorious  tribute  of  respect 
conceded  to  the  might  of  genius — a  strange  caprice  of  fortune — which 
has  made  the  effigies  of  a  nameless  girl,  the  humble  ofispring  of  a  ple- 
beian race — the  inhabitant  of  an  obscure  and  unfrequented  suburb— a 
thrice  welcome,  priceless  ornament  on  the  walls  of  palaces — the  cynosure 
of  Princely,  Pontifical,  and  Imperial  eyes.  How  many  a  high-born  and 
courtly  beauty  might  envy  the  brilliant  lot  of  the  humble  *'  Fornarina," 
with  a  Raphael  for  her  limner,  and  successive  generations  for  admirers  I 

G.  M. 
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II. 

Hb  told  her  he  had  bent  the  knee. 

And  talked  of  daggers  and  of  halters^ 
And  vowed  untired  fidelity, — 

At  half  a  dozen  shrines  and  altars ! 
And  yet  he  swore, "  by  Heaven  above  * 

Till  $hc  appeared — ^that  all  his  senses 
Ne*er  learned  to  conjugate  "  I  love  " 

Through  half  its  moods,  or  half  its  tenses  I 

He  told  her — (and  the  simple  maid 

Felt,  while  he  spoke,  "  my  first"  so  fluttered, 
That  half  the  splendid  things  he  said. 

Might  just  as  well  have  ne'er  been  uttered) — 
That  never — till  he  saw  her  eyes, 

Had  sunlight  seemed  a  farthing  candle ; 
And  never — till  he  heard  htr  sighs. 

Could  he  find  music — out  of  Handel ! 

She  listened  ;~ah  I  what  maid  could  chide 

A  youth  with  locks  so  like  the  raven. 
Who  wore  his  neckcloth  all  untied. 

And  left  his  beard  a  week  unshaven, — 
She  listened,  till  her  lover  sees 

Poor  Lucy's  heart  no  more  a  riddle,—- 
And  till  ^'  my  second^"  in  hb  knees. 

Cut  short  his  speeches,  in  the  middle ! 

Ahl  lovel— a  wicked  love!  thy  shrine 

Is  strewed  around  with  broken  fetters, — 
Who  calb  thine  altars  now,  divine  ? 

Who  are  thy  priests  ? — insolvent  debtors  1 
Who  pay  a  &rthing  in  the  pound 

To  all  who,  like  poor  Lucy,  treat  them. 
And  leave  *'  my  all,"  where  once  they  found 

But  smiles,  and  trusting  hearts,  to  greet  them  1 

Atkenaum,  January,  1839. 
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BT  CAFTAIN    MARRTAT,   C.B. 
ClIAF.     XIX. 

It  appeared  as  if  tbeir  misfortunes  were  to  cease,  after  the  tragical 
death  of  the  two  commanders.  In  a  few  days,  the  Dort  had  passed 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  was  sailing  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
under  a  bine  sky  and  quiet  sea.  The  ship's  company  recovered  their 
health  and  spirits,  and  the  vessel  being  now  well  manned,  the  duty  was 
carried  on  with  cheerfulness. 

In  about  a  fortnight,  they  had  gained  well  up  on  the  Spanish  coast, 
but  althoagh  they  had  seen  many  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  beach,  they 
had  not  Mien  in  with  any  vessels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards.  Aware 
that  if  he  met  with  a  ship  of  superior  force  the  Spaniards  would 
attack  him,  Philip  had  made  every  preparation,  and  nad  trained  his 
men  to  the  guns.  He  had  now,  with  the  joint  crews  of  the  vessels,  a 
well-manned  ship,  and  the  anticipation  of  prize-money  had  made  his 
men  Tery  eager  to  fall  in  with  some  Spaniard,  which  thev  knew 
that  Philip  would  capture  if  he  could.  Light  winds  and  calms  de- 
tained them  for  a  month  on  the  coast,  when  Philip  determined  upon 
running  for  the  Isle  St.  Marie,  which  he  knew  was  m  possession  of  the 
Spaniards,  but  where  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  procure  refreshments  for 
the  ship's  company,  either  by  fair  means  or  by  force.  The  Dort  was,  by 
their  reckoning,  about  thirty  miles  from  the  island,  and  having  run  in 
until  after  dark,  they  had  hove  to  till  the  next  morning.  Krantz  was 
on  deck,  he  leant  over  the  side,  and  as  the  sails  flapped  to  the  masts, 
he  attempted  to  define  the  line  of  the  horizon.  It  was  very  dark,  but 
as  he  watched,  he  thought  that  he  perceived  a  light  for  a  moment,  and 
which  then  disappean^l.  Fixing  his  eyes  on  the  spot,  he  soon  made 
out  a  vessely  hove  to,  and  not  two  cables'  length  distant.  He  hastened 
down  to  apprize  Philip,  and  procure  a  glass.  By  the  time  Philip  was 
on  deck,  tne  vessel  had  been  distinctly  made  out  to  be  a  three-masted 
zebecque,  very  low  in  the  water.  After  a  short  consultation,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  boats  on  the  quarter  should  be  lowered  down,  and 
manned  and  armed  without  noise,  and  that  they  should  steal  gently 
alongside  and  surprise  her.  The  men  were  called  up,  silence  enjoined, 
and  in  a  few  minutes,  the  boat's  crew  had  possession  of  the  vessel ; 
having  boused  her  and  secured  the  hatches  before  the  alarm  could  be 
given  by  the  few  who  were  on  deck.  More  men  were  then  taken 
on  board  by  Krantz,  who,  as  agreed  upon,  lay  to  under  their  lee,  until 
the  daylight  made  its  appearance.  The  hatches  were  then  taken  off, 
and  the  prisoners  sent  on  board  of  the  Dort.  There  were  sixty  people  on 
board,  a  large  number  for  a  vessel  of  that  description. 

On  being  interrogated,  two  of  the  prisoners,  who  were  well  dressed, 
and  gentlemanlike  personages,  stepped  forward  and  stated  that  the  ves- 
sel was  from  St.  Mary's,  bound  to  Lima,  with  a  cargo  of  flour  and  pas- 
sengers ;  that  the  crew  and  captain  consisted  of  twenty-five  men,  and 
all  the  rest  who  were  on  board,  had  taken  that  opportunity  of  going  to 
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lima.  That  they  themselTet  were  amoog  the  patteiigera,  and  tniited 
that  the  vessel  and  cargo  would  be  imoMdiately  veteased,  as  die  two 
nations  were  not  at  war. 

*^  At  home,  I  grant  not/'  replied  Philip,  ^*  but  in  these  seas,  the  coo* 
Btant  aggressions  of  your  armed  ships,  compel  me  to  retaliate,  nmd  I 
shall  therefore  make  a  prize  of  your  vessel  and  cargo.  At  the-  sane 
time,  as  I  have  no  wish  to  molest  private  individuals,  I  will  land  all  the 
passengers  and  crew  at  St.  Mary's,  to  which  place  I  am  bound  in  order  to 
obtain  refreshments,  which  now  I  shall  expect  wiU  be  given  cheerfully  as 
your  ransom,  and  which  will  prevent  me  from  resorting  to  ferae.  Tiiepri- 
soners  (Mrotested  very  hard,  but  without  avail.  They  then  requestied  IcAve 
to  ransom  the  vessel  and  cargo,  offering  a  larger  sum  than  they  appeaxed 
to  be  worth ;  but  Philip,  being  short  of  provisions,  refused  to  part  with 
the  cargo,  and  the  Spaniards  appeared  much  disappointed  at  the  un- 
successful issue  of  their  demand.  Finding  that  nothing  woold  iadttee 
him  to  dispense  with  the  provisions,  they  then  begged  hard  te  ransom 
the  vessel ;  and  to  this,  after  a  consultation  with  Krantz,  Philip  gave  his 
assent.  The  two  vessels  then  made  sail,  and  steered  on  for  the  island, 
then  about  four  leagues  distant.  Although  Philip  did  not  wish  to  retain 
the  vessel,  yet,  when  as  they  stood  in,  they  ducovered  her  eupeiior 
speed,  he  almost  repented  that  he  had  agreed  to  ransom  her. 

At  noon,  the  Dort  vras  anchored  in  Uie  roads,  out  of  gunriiot,  and 
a  portion  of  the  passengers  allowed  to  go  on  shore  and  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  ransom  of  the  remainder,  while  the  prise  was  hauled  along^ 
side,  and  her  cargo  hoisted  into  the  ship.  Towards  evening,  three  large 
boats  with  live  stock  and  vegetables,  and  the  sum  agreed  upon  lor  the 
ransom  of  the  zebecque,  came  alongside ;  and,  so  soon  as  one  was  deased, 
the  prisoners  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore  in  it,  wiUi  the  exception  of 
the  Spanish  pilot,  who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Krantz,  was  retained  with 
a  promise  of  being  released  directly  the  Dort  was  clear  of  the  fipaniih 
seas.  A  negro  slave  was  also,  at  his  own  request,  allowed  to  remain 
on  board,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  two  passengers  before  mutter 
tioned,  who  insisted  that  it  was  an  infractran  of  the  agreement  whiok 
had  been  entered  into,-  and  who  claimed  the  man  as  their  property^ 
**  You  prove  mv  right  by  your  own  words,"  replied  Philip,  *^  I  agreed 
to  deliver  up  ail  the  passengers,  but  no  property  ^  the  slave  will  ranuua 
on  board." 

Finding  their  endeavours  ineffectual,  the  Spaniards  took  a  haoglity 
leave.  The  Dort  remained  at  anchor  that  night  to  examine  her  rigging, 
and  the  next  morning  they  discovered  that  the  zebecque  had  disap- 
peared, having  sailed  unperceived  during  the  night. 

As  soon  as  the  anchor  was  up  and  sail  made  on  the  ship,  Philip  went 
down  to  his  cabin  with  Krantz,  to  consult  as  to  their  best  course.  They 
were  followed  by  the  negro  slave,  who,  shutting  the  door  and  looking 
watchfully  round,  said  that  he  wished  to  speak  with  them.  His  ittifar*> 
xnation  was  most  important,  but  given  rather  too  late.  The  vessel 
which  bad  been  ransomed,  was  a  government  advice-boat,  the  fastest 
sailer  they  had.  The  pretended  two  passengers,  were  officers  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  and  the  others  were  the  crew  of  the  vessel.  She  had 
been  sent  down  to  collect  the  bullion  and  take  it  to  Lima,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  watch  for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  intelligence  of 
whose  sailing  had  been  some  tkne  receifed  overland. 
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'  Wben  they  mtde  tfasir  appaanmee,  tfaa  was  to  return  to  Una  with  the 
newa^  and  a  Spanish  force  wimid  be  detached  against  them.  Some  of  the 
supposed  casks  of  flour  contained  2000  gold  doubloons  each,  others  bars 
of  silver ;  this  precaution  having  been  taken  in  case  of  capture.  That  the 
^vessei  had  now  sailed  for  Lima  there  was  no  doubt.  The  reason  why  they 
were  so  anxious  not  to  leave  him,  was,  that  they  knew  that  he  would  dis- 
close whi^  he  now  had  done*  As  for  the  pilot,  he  was  a  man  whom  the 
Spaniards  knew  they  could  trust,  and  for  that  reason,  they  had  better 
h&careful  of  him,  or  ho  would  lead  them  into  some  dillicttlty. 

Philip  now  repented  that  he  had  ransomed  the  vessel,  as  he  would,  in 
aU  probsibilityt  have  to  meet  and  cope  with  a  superior  foree,  before  he 
eottki  make  his  way  clear  of  these  seas ;  but  there  was  no  help  for  it. 
He  Gonaoked  with  Krantz,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they  should  send  for 
Uie  ship's  company  and  make  them  acquainted  with  the  ikct ;  arguing, 
that  A  knowleoge  of  the  capture  they  had  made  would  induce  the  men 
to  fi^t  well,  and  stimulate  them  with  the  hopes  of  further  success. 
The  ahip's  company  heard  the  intelligence  with  delight,  profened  them- 
selves ready  to  meet  double  their  force,  and  then,  by  the  directions  of 
Ph^ip,  the  casks  were  brought  up  on  the  quarterdeck,  opened,  and  the 
Ml^ott  U^en  out.  The  whole,  when  collected,  amounted  to  about  half 
a  million  of  dollars,  as  near  as  they  could  estimate  it,  and  a  distribution 
«f  the  coined  money  was  made  from  the  capstem  the  very  next  day ; 
die  ban  of  metal  being  reserved  until  they  could  be  sold,  and  their 
value  ascertained. 

<  For  six  weeks  Philip  worked  his  vessel  up  the  coast,  without  falling 
in  with  any  vessd  under  sail.  Notice  had  been  given  by  the  advice- 
heat,  as  it  appeased)  and  every  craft,  large  and  small,  was  at  anchor 
under  the,  batteries.  They  had  nearly  run  up  the  whole  coast,  and  Philip 
had  delenniaed  that  the  next  day  he  would  stretch  across  to  Batavia, 
where  a  ship  was  seen  in  shore  under  a  press  of  sail,  running  towards 
lima*  Chase  was  immediately  given,  but  the  water  shoaled,  and  the 
pilot  was  ai&ed  if  they  could  stand  on.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
statuig  th^  they  were  now  in  the  shallowest  water,  and  that  it  was 
deeper  within*  The  leadsman  was  ordered  into  the  chains,  but  at  the 
fost  heave  the  lead-line  broke ;  another  was  sent  for,  and  the  Dort  still 
casried  on  under  a  heavy  press  of  saih  Just  then,  the  negro  slave  went 
up  to  Philip,  and  told  him  that  he  had  seen  the  pilot  with  his  knife  in 
the  ehains,  and  that  he  thought  he  must  have  cut  the  lead-line  so  far 
tfanragfay  as  to  occasion  its  being  carried  away,  and  tokl  Philip  not  to 
Snist  him.  The  helm  was  immediately  put  down ;  but  as  the  ship  went 
round  she  touched  on  the  bank,  dragged,  and  was  again  clear.  *<Scoun- 
diel  1"  cried  Philip.  **  So  you  cut  the  lead-line)?  The  negro  saw  you, 
and  has  saved  us." 

The  Spaniard  leaped  down  from  off  the  gun,  and,  before  he  could  be 
l«evented^  had  buried  his  kaila  into  the^art  c^  the  negro.  **  Maldetto ! 
tdke  that  for  your  pains,"  cried  he  in  a  fury,  grinding  his  teeth  and 
flourishing  his  kaifis^ 

The  negfO  fell  dead.  The  p3et  was  seised  and  disarmed  by  the  crew 
of  the  Dort,  who  weoe  partial  to  the  negro,  as  it  was  from  his  informa- 
tion that  they  had  become  ridh^ 

''  Let  thtti  do  with  him  as  they  please,''  said  Krantz  to  Philip. 

«  Yes,"  replied  Philipi  "  sasunary  juadce." 

N  2 
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The  crew  debated  a  few  miatttesi  and  tben  tliey  lashed  the  pilot  to 
the  body  of  the  negfo,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  taffraiL  There  wa$  a 
heavy  plunge,  and  he  disappeared  under  the  eddying  waters  in  the  wake 
of  the  vessel. 

Philip  now  determined  to  shape  his  course  for  Batavia.  He  was 
within  a  few  days*  sail  of  Lima,  and  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
vessels  had  been  sent  out  to  intercept  him.  With  a  favourable  wind,  he 
now  stood  away  from  the  coast,  and  for  three  days  made  a  rapid  pas- 
sage. On  the  4th,  at  daylight,  two  laj^  vessels  appeared  to  windward, 
bearing  down  upon  him.  That  they  were  large  armed  vessels  was  evi- 
dent; and  the  display  of  Spanish  ensigns  and  pennants,  as  they  rounded 
to,  about  a  mile  to  windward,  soon  showed  that  they  were  enemies. 
They  proved  to  be  a  frigate  of  a  larger  size  than  the  Dort,  and  a  corvette 
of  22  guns. 

The  crew  of  the  Dort  showed  no  alarm  at  this  disparity  of  force; 
they  chinked  their  doubloons  in  their  pockets;  vowed  not  to  return 
them  to  their  lawful  owners  if  they  could  help  it ;  and  flew  to  their  guns 
with  alacrity.  The  Dutch  ensign  was  displayed  in  defiance,  and  the 
two  Spanish  vessels,  again  putting  their  neaids  towards  tlie  Dort,  that 
they  might  lessen  their  distance,  received  some  raking  shot,  which 
somewhat  discomposed  them ;  but  they  rounded  to  at  a  cable's  len^h, 
and  commenced  the  action  with  great  spirit — the  frigate  lying  on  the 
beam,  and  the  corvette  on  the  bow  of  Philip's  vesseL  After  half  an 
hour's  determined  exchange  of  broadsides,  the  foremost  of  the  Spanish 
frigates  fell,  carrying  away  with  it  the  maintopmast ;  and  this  accident 
impeded  her  firing.  The  Dort  immediately  made  sail,  stood  on  to  the 
corvette,  which  she  crippled  with  three  or  four  broadsides,  then  tacked, 
and  fetdied  alongside  of  the  frigate,  whose  lee-guns  were  still  impeded 
with  the  wreck  of  the  foremast.  The  two  vessek  now  laid,  heaa  and 
stern,  within  ten  feet  of  each  other,  and  the  action  recommenced,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Spaniard.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  canvass, 
hanging  overside,  caught  fire  from  the  discharge  of  the  guns,  and  very 
soon  communicated  to  the  ship,  the  Dort  still  pouring  in  a  most  deduc- 
tive broadside,  which  could  not  be  returned*  After  every  attempt  to  ex- 
tinguish the  flames,  the  captain  of  the  Spanish  vessel  resolved.that  both 
vessels  should  share  the  same  fate.  He  put  his  helm  up,  and,  running 
her  on  to  the  Dort,  grappled  with  her,  and  attempted  to  secure  die  two 
vessels  together.  Then  raged  the  conflict ;  the  Spaniards  attempting 
to  pass  their  grappling^hains  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  her  enemy, 
and  the  Dutch  preventing  them  from  succeedins;  in  their  attempt.  The 
chains  and  sides  of  boUi  vessels  were  crowded  with  men  fighting  des- 
perately ;  those  struck  down  falling  between  the  two  vessels^  whicli,the 
wreck  of  the  foremast  still  prevented  from  coming  into  actual  collision. 
During  this  conflict,  Philip  and  Kranti  were  not  idle.  By  squaring  the 
after-yards,  and  putting  all  sail  on  forewardt  they  contrived  that  theDoit 
should  pay  off  before  the  wind  with  her  antagonist,  and  by  this  ma- 
nceuvre  they  cleared  themselves  of  the  smoke  whidi  so  incommckled 
them  ;  and,  having  good  way  on  the  two  vessels,  they  then  rounded  to 
so  as  to  get  on  the  other  tack»  and  bring  the  Spaniard  to  leeward.  This 
gave  them  a  manifest  advantage,  and  soon  terminated  the  conflict*  The 
smoke  and  flames  were  beat  back  on  the  Spanish  vessel — the  fire  which 
had  communicated  to  the  Dort  was  extinguished— the  Spaniards  were 
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no  longer  able  to  prosecute  their  endeavours  to  fasten  the  two  vessels 
together,  aiid  retreated  to  within  the  bulwarks  of  their  own  yessel ;  aid 
after  great  exertions,  the  Dort  was  disengaged,  and  forged  ahead  of  her 
bfiponent,  who  was  soon  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  flame.  The  corvette 
remained  a  few  cables'  length  to  windward,  occasionally  firing  a  gun. 
Philip  poured  in  a  broadside,  and  she  hauled  down  her  colours.  The 
kction  might  now  be  considered  at  an  end,  and  the  object  was,  to  save 
the  crew  of  the  burning  frigate.  The  boats  of  the  Dort  were  hoisted 
out^  but  only  two  of  them  would  swim.  One  of  them  was  immediately 
despatched  to  the  corvette,  with  orders  for  her  to  send  all  her  boats  to 
Aie  assistance  of  the  frigate,  which  was  done,  and  the  major  part  of  the 
survTving  crew  were  saved.  For  two  hours  the  guns  of  the  frigate,  as 
they  were  heated  by  the  flames,  discharged  themselves ;  and  then,  the 
fire  having'  communicated  to  the  magazine,  she  blew  up,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  her  hull  disappeared.  Amone  the  prisoners,  Philip  per- 
trerved  the  two  pretended  passengers  in  Uie  uniform  of  the  Spanish 
service,  proving  the  correctness  of  the  negro's  statement.  The  two 
tif)ea-bf- war  had  been  sent  out  of  Lima  on  purpose  to  intercept  him, 
auticrpating  an  easy  victory  with  such  a  preponderating  force.  After 
some  consultation  witli  Krantz,  Philip  agreed  that,  as  the  corvette  was 
in  such  a  crippled  state,  and  the  nations  were  not  actually  at  war» 
it  would  be  advisable  to  release  her  with  all  the  prisoners.  This  was 
done,  and  the  Dort  again  made  sail  for  Batavia,  and  anchored  in  the 
h>ads  three  weeks  after  the  combat  had  taken  place.  He  found  the 
remainder  of  the  fleet,  which  had  been  despatched  before;  them,  had 
arrived  there  some  weeks,  had  taken  in  their  cargoes,  and  were  ready  to 
i^il  for  Holland.  Philip  wrote  his  despatches,  in  which  he  communicated 
to  the  directors  the  events  of  the  voyage ;  and  then  went  on  shore,  to 
reside  at  the  house  of  the  merchant  who  had  formerly  received  him, 
until  the  Dort  could  be  freighted  for  her  voyage  home. 

Chap.  XX. 

Wb  must  return  to  Amine,  who  is  seated  on  the  mossy  bank  where 
she  and  Philip  conversed  when  they  were  interrupted  by  Schrifter,  the 
pttot.  She  IS  in  deep  thought,  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  as  if  trying  to 
-rccaJ  :^e  past.  •*  Alas !  for  my  mother's  power,"  exclaimed  she ;  **  but 
it  is  gone — gone  for  ever  I  This  torment  and  suspense  I  cannot  bear— 
those  foolish  priests  too !"  And  Amine  rose  from  the  bank  and  walked 
towards  her  cottage. 

Father  Mathias  had  not  returned  to  Lisbon.  At  first,  he  had  not 
fdiJod  an  opportunity,  and  afterwards,  his  debt  of  gratitude  towards 
Pbilfp  induced  him  to  remain  by  Amine,  who  appeared  each  day  to  hold 
more  in  aversion  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  faith.  Many  and  many 
were  the  consoltations  with  Father  Seysen,  many  were  the  exhortations 
'  6f 'both  the  g6od  old  men  to  Amine,  who,  at  timea,  would  listen  without 
teply,  and  at  others,  argue  boldly  against  them.  It  appeared  to  them 
that  she  tejectcd  their  religwn  with  an  obstmaicy  as  unpardonable  as  it 
was  incomprehensible.  But  to  her  the  case  was  more  simple;  she  re- 
futed to  believe,  she  said,  that  which  she  could  not  understand.  She 
went  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  the  principles,  the  purity 
of  the  doctrine;    but  when   the  good  priesU  would  enter  into  Uie 
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articles  of  their  faith.  Amine  would  either  shake  her  head  or  attempt  to 
tarn  the  conversation.  This  only  increased  the  anxiety  of  the  good 
Father  Mathias  to  convert  and  save  the  soul  of  one  so  young  and 
beautiful ;  and  he  now  no  longer  thought  of  returning  to  Lisbon,  bat 
devoted  his  whole  time  to  the  instruction  of  Amine,  who,  wearied  by  his 
incessant  importunities,  almost  loathed  his  presence. 

Upon  reflection,  it  will  not  appear  surprising  that  Amine  rejected  a 
creed  so  dissonant  to  her  wishes  and  intentions.  The  human  mind  is 
of  that  proud  nature,  that  it  requires  all  its  humility  to  be  called  into 
action  before  it  will  bow,  even  to  the  Deity. 

Amine  knew  that  her  mother  had  possessed  superior  knowledge,  and 
an  intimacy  with  unearthly  intelligences.  She  had  seen  her  practise 
her  art  witn  success,  although  so  young  at  the  time  that  she  could  not 
now  recal  to  mind  the  mystic  preparations  by  which  she  had  succeeded 
in  her  wishes  ;  and  it  was  now  that  her  thoughts  were  wholly  bent  upon 
recovering  what  she  had  forgotten,  that  Father  Mathias  was  exhorting 
her  to  a  creed  which  positively  forbade  even  the  attempt.  The  peculiar 
and  awful  mission  of  her  husband  strengthened  her  opinion  in  the  law- 
fulness of  prosecuting  supernatural  agencies ;  and  the  arguments broaght 
forward  by  these  worthy,  but  not  over«talented  professors  of  the  Chris- 
tian creea,  had  but  little  effect  upon  a  mind  so  strong  and  so  decided 
as  that  of  Amine ;  and,  bent  as  it  was  upon  one  object,  it  rejected  with 
scorn  tenets,  in  proof  of  which  they  could  offer  no  visible  manifesta- 
tion, and  which  would  have  bound  her  blindly  to  believe  what  appeared 
to  her  contrary  to  common  sense.  Tliat  her  mother's  art  could  bring 
evidence  of  its  truth  she  had  already  shown,  and  satisfied  herself  in  the 
effect  of  the  dream  which  she  had  proved  upon  Philip — and  what  could 
they  bring  forward  in  proof? — Records  which  they  would  not  permit 
her  to  read. 

^*  Oh !  that  I  had  my  mother's  art,"  repeated  Amine  once  more,  as 
she  entered  the  cottage ;  "  then  would  I  know  where  my  Philip  was  at 
this  moment.  Oh  !  for  the  black  mirror  in  which  I  used  to  peer  at  her 
command,  and  tell  her  what  passed  in  array  before  me.  How  well  do  I 
remember  that  time  of  my  father's  absence  when  I  looked  into  the  liquid 
on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and  told  her  of  the  Bedouin  camp — of  the 
skirmish — the  horse  without  a  rider— and  the  turban  on  the  sand !"  And 
again  Amine  was  in  deep  thought.  ''  Yes,"  cried  she,  after  a  time,  **  thou 
canst  assist  me,  mother  I  Give  me  thy  knowledge  in  a  dream :  thy 
daughter  begs  it  as  a  boon.  Let  me  think  again.  The  word — ^what  was 
the  word  ?  what  was  the  name  of  the  spirit — ^Turshoon  ?  Yes,  methioks 
it  was  Turshoon.    Mother !  mother !  help  your  daughter." 

"  Dost  thou  call  upon  the  Blessed  Virgin,  my  child  V  said  the 
Father  Mathias,  who  had  entered  the  room  as  she  pronounced  the  last 
words.  *^  If  so,  thou  dost  well,  for  she  may  appear  to  thee  in  thy 
dreams,  and  strengthen  thee  in  the  true  faith." 

**  I  called  upon  my  own  mother,  who  is  in  the  land  of  spirits,  good 
father,"  replied  Amme. 

*^  Yes ;  but,  as  an  infidel»  not  in  the  land  of  the  blessed  spirits,  my 
child,  I  fear." 

'<  She  hardly  will  be  banished  for  following  the  creed  of  her  fatherst 
living  where  she  Sid,  when  no  other  creed  was  known  ?"  replied  Amine, 
indignantly.    "  If  the  good  on  earth  are  blessed  m  the  next  worid— w 
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ahe  had,  as  you  assert  she  had,  a  soul  to  be  saved—an  immortal  spirit 
—He  who  made  that  spirit  will  not  destroy  it  because  she  worshipped  as 
her  fathers  did.  Her  life  was  good  :  why  should  she  be  punished  for 
ignorance  of  that  creed  which  she  never  bad  an  opportunity  to  reject  ?" 

*'  Who  shall  dispute  the  will  of  Heaven,  my  cnild  ?  Be  Uiankful 
that  you  are  permitted  to  be  instructed,  and  to  be  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  holy  church." 

''  I  am  thankful  for  many  things,  father;  but  I  am  weary,  and  must 
wish  you  a  good  night." 

Amine  retired  to  her  room— but  not  to  sleep.  Once  more  did  she 
attempt  the  ceremonies  used  by  her  mother,  changing  them  each  time, 
as  doubtful  of  her  success.  Again  the  censer  was  lighted — ^the  charms 
essayed;  again  the  room  was  filled  with  smoke  as  she  threw  in  the 
various  herbs  which  she  had  knowledge  of,  for  all  the  papers  thrown 
aside  at  her  father's  death  had  been  carefully  collected,  and  on  many 
were  directions  found  as  to  their  use.  ^'  The  word !  the  word !  I  have 
the  first — the  second  word !  Help  me,  mother  !*'  cried  Amine,  as  she 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  in  the  room  which  was  now  so  full  of  smoke 
that  nothing  could  be  distinguished.  '*  It  is  no  use,"  thought  she  at  last, 
letting  her  hands  fall  on  her  side,  **  I  have  forgot  the  art.  Mother ! 
moth^ !  help  me  in  my  dreams  this  night." 

The  smoke  gradually  cleared  away,  and,  when  Amine  lifted  up  her 
eyes,  she  perceived  a  figure  standing  before  her.  At  first  she  thought 
she  had  been  successful ;  but,  as  it  became  more  distinct,  she  perceived 
that  it  was  Father  Mathias,  who  was  looking  at  her  with  a  severe  frown 
and  contracted  brow,  his  arms  folded  before  him. 

*•  Unholy  child !  what  dost  thou  V 

Amine  had  roused  the  suspicions  of  the  priests,  not  only  by  her  con- 
versation, but  by  several  attempts  which  she  had  before  made  to  recover 
her  lost  art ;  and  on  one  occasion  in  which  she  had  defended  it,  both 
Father  Mathias  and  Father  Seysen  had  poured  out  the  bitterest  ana- 
themas upon  her  or  any  one  who  had  resort  to  such  practices.  The 
smell  of  the  fragrant  herbs  thrown  into  the  censer,  and  the  smoke, 
which  afterwards  had  escaped  through  the  door  and  descended  the 
stairs,  had  awakened  the  suspicions  of  Father  Mathias,  and  he  had 
crept  up  silently  and  entered  the  room  without  her  perceiving  it.  Amine 
at  once  perceived  her  danger.  Had  she  been  single,  she  would  have 
dared  the  priest;  but,  for  Philip's  sake,  she  determined  to  mislead 
him. 

**  I  do  BO  wrong,  father,"  replied  she  calmly ;  **  but  it  appears  to  me 
not  seemly  that  you  should  enter  the  chamber  of  a  young  woman  during 
her  husband's  absence.  I  might  have  been  in  my  bed.  It  is  a  strange 
intrusion." 

'^  Thou  canst  not  mean  this,  woman  I  My  age— my  cloth — are  a  suffi- 
cient warranty,"  replied  Father  Mathias,  somewhat  confused  at  this 
nnexpected  attack. 

**  Not  always,  father,  if  what  I  have  been  told  of  monks  and  priests 
be  true,"  replied  Amine.  "  I  ask  again,  why  comest  thou  here  into  an 
unprotected  woman's  chamber  ?" 

**  Because  I  felt  convinced  that  she  was  practising  unholy  arts." 

*'  Unholy  arts ! — what  mean  you  ?  Is  the  leech's  skill  unholy  ?  Is  it 
unholy  to  administer  relief  to  those  who  suffer  ? — to  chum  the  fever  and 
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the  ague  whiob  xiM^kft  the  limlii  q(  those  who  Uv^jii  ithiiB'iiaifbp|e«ome 
climate?*'  «.„//• 

^<  All  diarma  are  moat  VDholy."  :      .•  i  - 

''  When  I  said  channs,  father,  I  meant  not  what  you  o^ap  ;  laiAipty 
WQuld  have  said  a  remedy.  If  a  knowledge  of  cectain  pow^vffl'lfierbs 
combined  will  prove  a  specific  to  the  suffering  wi^tcbr^an  ai^  w^ll 
known  unto  my  mother,  and  which  I  now  would  fain  recal — jf.thiit 
knowledge,  or  a  wish  to  regain  that  knowledge,  be  unholy,  ihe/tk  are 
you  correct."  ...        ., 

**  I  heard  thee  call  upon  thy  mother  for  her  help/' 

*'  I  did,  for  she  well  knew  the  ingredients ;  but  I,  I  fear,  have  not 
the  knowledge  quite  correct.     Is  that  sinful,  good  father?" 

**  Tis,  then,  a  remedy  that  you  would  find  ?"  replied  the  priest ;  "  I 
thought  that  thou  didst  practise  what  is  most  unlawful."  i  v 

'*  Can  the  burning  of  a  few  weeds  be  then  unlawful  ?  What  did  yQU 
expect  to  find  ?  Look  you,  father,  at  these  ashes — thev  may,  with  oil, 
be  rubbed  into  the  pores  and  give  relief — but  can  they  do  more?  What 
do  you  expect  from  them — a  ghost  ? — a  spirit  ? — like  that  the  prophet 
raised  for  the  King  of  Israel  ?"    And  Amine  laughed  aloud. 

*'  I  am  perplexed,  but  not  convinced,"  replied  the  priest* 

'*  I,  too,  am  perplexed  and  not  convinced,'*  responded  Aminoi  scova- 
fully.  *'  I  cannot  satisfy  myself,  that  a  man  of  your  discretion  could 
really  suppose  that  there  was  mischief  in  burning  weeds ;  nor  am  I  con- 
vinced that  such  was  the  occasion  of  your  visit,  at  this  hour,of  .tl^e 
night  to  a  lone  woman's  chamber.  There  may  be  natural  chacma  more 
powerful  than  those  you  call  supernatural.  I  pray  you,  father,  learve 
this  chamber.  It  is  not  seemly.  Should  you  again  presume,  you  leave 
the  house,  I  had  thought  better  of  you.  In  future,  I  will  not  b^left 
alone  at  any  time." 

This  attack  of  Amine*8  upon  the  reputation  of  the  old  priest  waff  too 
severe.  Father  Mathias  immediately  quitted  the  room,  sayiag,'  as.he 
went  out,  *'  May  God  forgive  you  for  your  false  suspicions  and  great  ia- 
justice !     I  came  here  Yor  the  cause  I  have  stated,  and  no  more."    - 

'*  Yes !"  soliloquised  Amine,  as  the  door  closed,  '*  I  know  yon  did ; 
but  I  must  rid  myself  of  your  unwelcome  company.  I  will  haYe.no 
spy  on  my  actions — no  meddler  to  thwart  me  in  my  will.  In  yoar  seal, 
you  have  committed  yourself,  and  I  will  take  the  advantage  you  l^ve 
given  me.  Is  not  the  privacy  of  a  woman's  chapiber  to  be  held  sacred 
by  vou  sacred  men  ?  In  return  for  assistance  in  distress — for  food  Ai>d 
shelter — you  would  become  a  spy.  How  grateful  and  bow  worthy  of 
the  creed  which  you  profess  I"  Amine  opened  her  door  as  soon  as  she 
had  removed  the  censer,  and  summoned  one  of  the  women  of  the  bpuse 
to  stay  that  night  in  her  room,  stating  that  the  priest  had  entered  her 
chamber,  and  she  did  not  like  the  intrusion. 

*'  Holy  father !  is  it  possible?"  replied  the  woman.  ,    • 

Amine  made  no  reply,  but  went  to  bed  ;  but  Father  Mathias  heard 
all  that  passed  as  he  paced  the  room  below.  The  next  day  he  called 
upon  Father  Seysen,  and  communicated  to  him  what  had  occurred,  and 
the  false  suspicions  of  Amine. 

**  You  have  acted  hastily,"  replied  Father  Seysen,  **  to  visit  a  woman's 
chamber  at  such  an  hour  of  night." 

*'  I  bad  my  suspicions,  good  Father  Seysen«" 


••  Now,  by  the  Blessed  Virgin— •• 

"I  absolve  you,  good  Matbias/'  replied  Fattber  Sey^ert  $  '**  hM  still, 
Jf  kHoWn,  it  \m\  occasion  macb  scandal  to  oar  eburch.'* 

And  Inown  it  soon  was ;  for  the  Mpoman  who  bad  been  summon^  by 
Amine  did  not  fail  to  mention  the  eircnmstanee ;  and  Father  Matbfas 

*  found  fahnself  so  coldly  received,  and  so  uncomfortable,  that  h^  very 
sooft  flrf^erwards  quitted  the  country  and  returned  to  Lisbon ;  ttngf y 
with  himself  for  his  imprudence,  but  still  more  angry  with  Amine  for 
her  unjust  suspicions. 

Chap.  XXL 

i 

The  cargo  of  the  Dort  was  soon  ready,  and  Philip  sailed  and  attived 
at  Amsterdam  without  any  further  adventure.  That  he  gained  his  cot- 
tage, tknd  was  received  with  delight  by  Amine,  need  hardly  be  ssid. 
She  had  been  expecting  him,  for  the  two  ships  of  the  squaclron,  Which 
bad  sailed  on  bis  arrival  at  Batavia,  and  which  had  charge  of  his  de- 
spatches, had,  of  course  carried  letters  to  her  from  Philip.  The  first  let- 
ters she  had  were  received  from  him  daring  bis  voyages ;  six  weeks  after 
the  letter  Philip  himself  made  his  appearance,  and  Amine  was  happy. 
The  directors  were,  of  course,  highly  satisfied  with  Philip's  conduct,  and 
be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  large  armed  ship,  which  was  to 
proceed  to  India  in  the  spring,  and  one-third  of  which,  according  to 
agreement,  was  purchased  by  Philip  out  of  the  funds,  which  he  had  In 
the  hands  of  the  company.  He  had  now  five  months  of  quiet  and 
repose  to  pass  away,  previous  to  his  once  more  trusting  to  the  elements; 
and  this  time,  as  it  was  agreed,  he  had  to  make  arrangements  on  board 
for  the  reception  of  Amine. 

Amine  narrated  to  Philip  what  had  occurred  between  her  and  the 
priest  Mathias,  and  by  what  means  she  had  rid  herself  of  his  unwished- 
for  surveillance. 

**  And  were  you  practising  your  mother's  arts.  Amine  V* 

^  Nay,  not  practising  them,  for  I  could  not  recal  them,  but  I  was  try- 

•  ing*  to  recover  them." 

**  Why  so.  Amine?  this  must  not  be.  It  is,  as  the  good  father  said, 
•teftholy.'     Promise  me  you  will  abandon  them,  now  and  for  ever.'^ 

*'ff  that  act  be  unholy,  Philip,  so  is  your  mission.  You  would  deal 
Mkd  co-operate  with  the  spirits  of  another  world — I  would  do  no  more. 
Abandon  your  terrific  mission — abandon  your  seeking  after  disembodied 
ghoStS'^stay  at  home  with  your  Amine,  and  she  will  cheerfully  comply 
with'  your  request" 
'  '^  Mine  is  an  awful  summons  from  the  Most  High.'* 

**  Then  the  Most  High  permits  your  communion  with  those  who  are 
not  of  this  world  ?  " 

*^  He  does :  you  know  even  the  priests  do  not  gainsay  it,  although 
tliey  shudder  at  the  very  thought." 

'     '^If  then  He  permits  to  one,  He  will  to  another ;  nay,  nought  that  I 
can  do  is  but  with  His  permission." 

"  Yfes,  Amine,  so  does  He  permit  evil  to  stalk  on  the  earth,  but  He 
countenances  it  not." 

''He  countenances  your  seeking  after  your  doomed  father,  your 
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attempts  to  meet  him ;  nay,  more.  He  commands  it.  If  you  are  thus 
penaitted,  why  may  not  I  be  ?  I  am  your  wife,  a  portion  of  yourself ;  and 
when  I  am  left  over  a  desolate  hearth,  while  you  pursue  your  course  of 
danger,  may  not  I  appeal  also  to  the  immaterial  world  to  gire  me  that 
intelligence  which  will  sooth  my  sorrow,  lighten  my  burden,  and  whtch, 
at  the  same  time,  can  hurt  no  living  creature  ?  Did  I  attempt  to  practise 
these  arts  for  evil  purposes,  it  were  just  to  deny  them  me,  and  wrong  to 
follow  them ;  but  I  would  but  follow  in  the  steps  of  my  husband,  and 
seek  as  he  seeks,  with  a  good  intent" 

"  But  it  is  contrary  to  our  faith." 

<'  Have  the  priests  declared  your  mission  contrary  to  their  faith  ?  or, 
if  they  have,  have  they  not  been  convinced  to  the  contrary,  and  been 
awed  to  silence  ?  But  why  argue,  my  dear  Philip  ?  Shall  I  not  now  be 
with  you?  and  with  you  I  will  attempt  no  more.  You  have  my  promise, 
but  if  separated,  I  then  will  not  say,  but  I  shall  require  of  the  invisible 
a  knowledge  of  my  husband's  motives,  when  in  search  of  the  invisible 
also." 

The  winter  passed  rapidly  away,  for  it  was  passed  by  Philip  in  quiet 
and  happiness ;  the  spring  came  on,  and  the  vessel  was  to  be  fitted  out, 
and  Philip  and  Amine  repaired  to  Amsterdam, 

The  Utrecht  was  the  name  of  the  vessel  to  which  he  was  appointed, 
a  ship  of  400  tons,  newly  launched,  and  pierced  for  twenty-four  guns. 
Two  more  months  passed  away,  during  which  Philip  supermtended  the 
fitting  and  loading  of  the  vessel,  assisted  by  his  favourite  Krantz,  who 
served  in  her  as  first-mate.  Every  convenience  and  comfort  that  Philip 
could  thiuk  of  was  prepared  for  Amine  ;  and  in  the  month  of  May  he 
started,  with  orders  to  stop  at  Grambroon  and  Ceylon,  run  down  the 
Straits,  of  Sumatra,  and  from  thence  to  force  his  way  into  the  China 
seas,  as  they  had  every  reason  to  expect  the  most  determined  opposition 
from  the  Portuguese.  His  ship's  company  were  numerous,  and  he  had 
a  small  detachment  of  soldiers  on  board  to  assist  the  supercargo,  who 
carried  out  many  thousand  dollars  to  make  purchases  at  ports  in  China, 
where  their  goods  might  not  be  appreciated.  Every  care  had  been 
taken  in  the  equipment  of  the  vessel,  which  was  perhaps  the  finest,  the 
best  manned,  and  freighted  with  the  most  valuable  cargo,  which  had  ever 
been  sent  out  by  the  India  Company. 

The  Utrecht  sailed  with  a  flowing  sheet,  and  was  soon  clear  of  the 
English  Channel ;  the  voyage  promised  to  be  auspicious,  favouring  g^es 
bore  them  without  accident  to  within  a  few  hundred  miles  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  when,  for  the  first  time,  they  were  becalmed.  Amine 
was  delighted :  in  the  evenings  she  would  pace  the  deck  with  Philip ; 
then  all  was  silent,  except  the  splash  of  the  wave  as  it  washed  up  uie 
side  of  the  vessel — all  was  in  repose  and  beauty,  as  the  bright  southern 
constellations  sparkled  over  their  heads. 

'*  Whose  destinies  can  be  in  these  stars,  which  appear  not  to  those 
who  inhabit  the  northern  regions  ?  "  said  Amine,  as  she  cast  her  eyes 
above  and  watched  them  in  their  brightness,  **  and  what  does  that  fall- 
ing meteor  portend  ?  what  causes  its  rapid  descent  from  heaven  T' 

<<  Do  you  then  put  faith  in  stars,  Amme  ?" 

'<  In  Araby  we  do,  and  why  not  ?  They  were  not  spread  over  the  sky 
to  give  light — for  what  then  ?  " 

**  To  beautify  the  world.    They  have  their  uses,  too.'* 
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**  Then  you  agree  with  me— thej  have  their  uses,  and  the  destmies  of 
Dieii  are  there  concealed.  My  mother  was  one  of  those  who  could  read 
them  well.     Alas !  they  are  a  sealed  book  for  me" 

"  Is  it  not  better,  Amine?" 

''Better !— say  better  to  grovel  on  this  eaith  with  our  selfish,  humbled 
race  wandering  m  mystery,  and  awe,  and  doubt,  when  we  can  commu- 
nicate with  the  intelligences  above!  Does  not  the  soul  leap  at  her 
admission  to  superior  powers  ?  Does  not  the  proud  heart  bound  at  the 
feeling  that  its  owner  is  one  of  those  more  gifted  than  the  usual  race  of 
mortality  ?     Is  it  not  a  noble  ambition  V* 

**  A  dangerous  one — most  dangerous." 

''And  therefore  most  noble.  They  seem  as  if  they  would  speak  to  me: 
look  at  yon  bright  star — it  beckons  to  me." 

For  some  time,  Amine's  eyes  were  raised  aloft ;  she  spoke  not,  and 
Philip  remained  at  her  side.  She  walked  to  the  gangway  of  the  vessel 
and  looked  down  upon  the  placid  wave,  pierced  by  the  moonbeams  far 
below  the  surface. 

"And  does  your  imagination,  Amine,  conjure  up  a  race  of  beings 
gifted  to  live  beneath  that  deep  blue  wave,  who  sport  amidst  the  coral 
rocks,  and  braid  their  hair  with  pearls?  "  said  Philip, smiling. 

"  I  know  not,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  sweet  to  live  there. 
You  may  call  to  mind  your  dream,  Philip,  I  was  then,  by  your  descrip- 
tion, one  of  those  same  beings." 

«•  You  were,"  replied  Philip,  thoughtfully. 

"  And  yet  I  feel  as  if  water  would  reject  me,  even  if  the  vessel  were 
to  sink.  In  what  manner  this  mortal  frame  of  mine  may  be  resolved 
into  the  elements,  I  know  not,  but  this  I  do  feel,  that  it  never  will 
become  the  sport  of,  or  be  tossed  by,  the  mocking  waves.  But  come  in, 
Philip  dearest;  it  is  late,  and  the  decks  are  wet  with  dew." 

When  the  day  dawned,  the  look-out  man  at  the  mast-head  reported 
that  be  perceived  something  floating  on  the  still  surface  of  the  water, 
on  the  beam  of  the  vessel.  Krantz  went  up  with  his  glass  to  examine, 
and  made  it  out  to  be  a  small  boat,  probably  cut  adrift  from  some 
vessel.  As  there  was  no  appearance  of  wind,  Philip  permitted  a  boat 
to  be  sent  to  examine  it,  and  after  a  long  pull»  the  seamen  returned  on 
board,  towing  the  small  boat  astern. 

"  There  is  a  body  of  a  man  in  it,  sir,"  said  the  second  mate  to  Krantz, 
as  he  gained  the  gangway ;  '<  but  whether  he  is  quite  dead  or  not,  I 
cannot  tell." 

Krantz  reported  this  to  Philip,  who  was,  at  that  time,  sitting  at  break- 
fast with  Amine  m  the  cabin,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  gangway,  to 
where  the  body  of  the  man  had  already  been  handed  up  by  the  seamen. 
The  surgeon,  who  had  been  summoned,  declared  that  life  was  not  yet 
extinct,  and  was  ordering  him  to  be  taken  below  for  recovery,  when,  to 
their  astonishment,  the  man  turned  as  he  lay,  opened  his  eyelids,  sat 
up,  and  ultimately  rose  upon  his  feet  and  staggered  to  a  gun,  when, 
after  a  time,  he  appeared  to  be  fully  recovered.  In  reply  to  questions 
put  to  him,  he  said  that  he  was  in  a  vessel  which  had  been  upset  in  a 
squall,  that  he  had  thne  to  cut  away  the  small  boat  astern,  and  that  all 
the  rest  of  the  crew  had  perished.  He  had  hardly  made  this  answer, 
when  Philip  with  Amine  came  out  of  the  cabin,  and  walked  up  to  where 
the  seamen  were  crowded  round  the  man ;  the  seamen  retreated  so  as 
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to  make  an  opening,  and  to  their  astonishment  and  horror,  Philip  and 
Amine  reeogtiised  th^tr  old  acquaintance^  the  one-eyed  pilot  Schrider, 

^*He!  he!  Captain  Vandmiecken,  I  believe — glad  to  see  you  in 
command,  and  you  too,  fair  lady." 

Philip  turtied  away  with  a  chili  at  his  heart ;  Amine's  eye  flashed  as 
she  surveyed  the  wasted  form  of  the  wretched  creature.  After  a  few 
seconds,  she  turned  round  and  followed  Philip  into  the  cabin,  whom  she 
found  with  his  face  buried  in  his  hands. 

**  Courage,  Philip,  courage  ! "  said  Amine ;  «*  it  was  indeed  a  heavy 
shock,  and  I  fear  me  forbodes  evil — but  what  then  ?  it  is  our  destiny.*' 

''It  is — it  ought  perhaps  to  be  mine,"  replied  Philip,  raising  his  bead^ 
**  but  you,  Amine,  why  should  you  be  a  partner — " 

^  I  am  your  partner,  Philip,  m  life  and  in  death.  I  would  not  die 
first,  Philip,  because  it  would  grieve  you,  but  your  death  will  be  the 
signal  for  mine,  and  I  will  join  you  quickly." 

*•  Surely,  Amine,  you  would  not  hasten  your  own  V* 

'*  Yes !  and  require  but  one  moment  for  this  little  steel  to  do  its 
duty." 

**  Nay  I  Amine,  it  is  not  lawful — our  religion  forbids  it." 

"  It  may  do  so,  but  I  cannot  tell  why.  I  came  into  this  world  without 
my  own  consent, — surely  I  may  leave  it  without  asking  the  leave  of 
priests  !  Bat  let  that  pass  for  the  present :  what  will  you  do  with  that 
Schrifter?" 

"  Put  him  on  shore  at  the  Cape ;  I  cannot  bear  the  odious  wretch's 
presence.     Did  you  not  feel  the  chill,  as  before,  when  you  approached 

"  I  did — I  knew  that  he  was  there  before  I  saw  him ;  but  still,  I  know 
not  why,  I  feel  as  if  I  would  not  send  him  away." 

"Why  not?" 

**  I  believe  it  is  because  I  feel  inclined  to  brave  my  destiny,  not  to 
quail  at  it.    The  wretch  can  do  no  harm." 

**  Yes,  he  can — much  :  he  can  render  the  ship's  company  mutinous 
and  disafibcted  ; — besides,  he  attempted  to  deprive  me  or  my  relic." 

*^  I  almost  wish  he  had  done  so ;  then  must  yon  have  discontinued 
this  wild  search." 

**  Nay,  Amine,  say  not  so ;  it  is  my  duty,  and  I  have  taken  my  solemn 
oath  — " 

**  But  this  Schrifter,  you  cannot  well  put  .him  ashore  at  the  Cape  ; 
being  a  company's  officer,  you  might  send  him  home  if  you  found  a 
ship  there  homeward-bound ;  still,  were  I  you,  I  would  let  destiny 
work.  He  is  woven  in  it,  that  is  certain.  Courage,  Philip,  and  let 
him  remain." 

''  Perhaps  you  are  right,  Amine;  I  may  retard,  but  cannot  escapoi 
whatever  may  prove  to  be  my  fate." 

''Let  him  remain  then,  and  let  him  do  his  worst.  Treat  him  withkind- 
nes»*-*-who  knows  what  we  may  gain  from  htm  ?*• 

*•  True,  true.  Amine ;  he  has  b^n  my  enemy  without  cause*  Who  pan 
lell  ?— perhaps  he  may  become  my  friend." 

**  And  if  not,  you  will  have  done  your  duty.    Send  for  him  now." 

•<  No,  not  iiow^— to*toTorrow  ;  in  the  meah  time,  1  will  order  him  every 
comfort. "*• 

"  We  are  talking  as  if  he  were  one  of  us,  which  I  feel  that  he  is 
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not/'  replied  Amine,  taughing;  /*  but  still,  mundauc  oi  noip  we  cftnocft 
but  offer  mundane  kindnessi  and  what  this  worid>  or  rather  wh«il  this 
ship  affords.  I  long  now  to  talk  with  him,  to  sea  if  I  can  produce  aoy 
effect  upon  his  ice-like  frame.  Shall  I  make  love  U>  the  ghoul  ?"  and 
Amine  burst  into  a  bitter  laugh. 

Here  the  conversation  stopped,  but  its  substance  was  not  disre* 
garded.  The  next  morning,  tne  surgeon  having  reported  .that  SchriAef 
was  apparently  recovered,  he  was  summoned  into  tne  cabin.  Hia frame 
was  wasted  away  to  a  skeleton,  but  his  motions  and  his  language  wen^ 
as  sharp  and  petulant  as  ever. 

*'  I  have  sent  for  you,  Schrifter,  to  know  if  there  is  any  thing  that 
I  can  do  to  make  you  more  comfortable.  Is  there  any  thing  that  you 
want  ?  " 

"  Want  V  replied  Schrifter,  eyeing  first  Philip  and  then  Amine. — 
'*  He !  be !  1  thmk  I  want  filling  out  a  little/' 

*'  That  you  will,  I  trust,  do  in  good  time ;  my  steward  has  my  orders.*' 

**  Poor  man/'  said  Amine,  with  a  look  of  pity,  ^*  how  much  he  must 
have  suffered  !  Is  not  this  the  man  who  brought  you  the  letter  from  the 
company,  Philip?" 

'*  He  I  he !  yes !  Not  very  welcome,  was  it,  lady  ?" 

''  No,  my  good  fellow,  it's  never  a  welcome  message  to  a  wife,  that 
sends  her  husband  away  from  her.     But  that  was  not  your  fault." 

"  If  husbands  will  eo  to  sea  and  leave  a  handsome  wife,  when  he  has, 
as  they  say,  plenty  of  money  to  live  on  shore— -he !  he !" 

''  Yes,  mdeed,  you  may  well  say  that,"  replied  Amine. 

<<  Better  give  it  up.    All  folly,  all  madness*-heh,  captain  V* 

"  I  must  finish  this  voyage,  at  all  events,"  replied  Philip  to  AminO) 
'^whatever  I  may  do  afterwards.  1  have  suffered  much,  and  so  have  you 
Schrifter.  You  have  been  twice  wrecked,  now  tell  me  what  do  you 
wish  to  dd  ?  Go  home  in  the  first  ship,  or  gu  ashore  at  the  Cape — o&^" 

"  Or  do  any  thing,  so  I  get  out  of  this  ship-^he  1  he  1 " 

"  Not  so.  If  vou  prefer  sailing  with  me,  as  I  know  you  are  a  good 
seaman,  you  shall  have  your  rating  and  pay  of  pilot,-— that  is«  if  you 
choose  to  follow  my  fortunes." 

<'  Follow  ?  Must  follow.  Yes !  1*11  sail  with  you  MynheerVanderdec- 
ken,  I  wish  to  be  always  near  you— he  I  he !  ** 

^*  Be  it  so  then :  as  soon  as  you  are  strong  again,  you  will  go  to  your 
duty ;  till  then,  I  will  see  that  you  want  no&ing/* 

''  Nor  I,  my  good  fellow.  Come  to  me  if  you  do,  and  I  will  be  your 
help,"  said  Amine.  **  You  have  suffered  much,  but  we  will  do  what  we 
can  to  make  you  forget  it.*' 

"  Very  good^l  very  kind  I "  replied  Schrifter,  surveying  the  lovely 

face  and  figure  of  Amine.    After  a  time,  shrugging  up  his  shoulderS''^ 

*'A  pity !— Yes  it  M !— Must  be  though." 

**  Farewell,"  continued  Amine,  holding  out  her  hand  to  Schrifter* 

The  man  took  it,  and  a  coUl  shudder  went  to  her  heart ;  but  she, 

•  expecting  it,  would  not  appear  to  feel  it.    Schrifter  held  her  hand  for^a 

second  or  two  in  bis  own,  looking  at  it  earnestly,  and  then  at  Amine's 

face.—**  So  fair,  so  good  r  Mynheer  Vanderdecken,  I  thank  you.  Lady, 

may  Heaven  preserve  you  1*' — Then,  squeezing  the  handof  Aoaine  which 
he  had  not  released,  Schrifter  hastened  out  of  the  cabin. 
So  great  was  the  sudden  icy  shock  which  passed  through  Amine's 
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Ifame  when  Schrifter  preMed  her  hand,  thut  she  ^th  difficulty  gamed 
the  sofa  and  fell  upon  it.  After  remaining  with  her  hand  pressed 
against  her  heart  for  some  time,  during  which  Philip  beat  over  her,  she 
said  in  a  breathless  voice,  **  He  must  be  supernatural,  that  creature, 
I  am  sure  of  it,  I  am  convinced  now. — Welt,"  continued  she  after  a 
pause  of  some  little  while,  '*  all  the  better,  if  we  can  make  him  a  friend ; 
and  I  will  if  I  can." 

'^  But  think  you,  Amine,  that  those  who  are  not  of  this  world  have 
feelings  of  kindness,  gpratitude,  and  ill-will,  as  we  have  ?  Can  they  be 
made  subservient  ? '' 

"  Most  surely  so.  If  they  have  ill-will,  as  we  know  they  have,  they 
must  also  have  the  better  feelings.  Why  are  there  good  and  evil  intel- 
ligences ?  They  may  have  ridden  themselves  of  their  mortal  clay,  but 
the  soul  must  be  the  same.  A  soul  without  feeling,  were  no  soul  at  all. 
The  soul  is  active  in  this  world  and  in  the  next.  If  angels  can  pity, 
they  must  feel  like  us.  If  demons  can  vex,  they  must  feel  like  us. 
Our  feelings  change,  then  why  not  theirs  ?  Without  feelings,  there 
were  no  heaven,  no  hell.  Here  our  souls  are  confined,  cribbed,  and  over* 
laden,  borne  down  by  the  heavy  flesh  by  which  they  are,  for  the  time, 
polluted  ;  but  the  soul  that  has  winged  its  flight  from  clay  is,  I  think, 
not  one  jot  more  pure,  more  bright,  or  more  perfect  than  those  within 
ourselves.  Can  they  be  made  subservient  say  you  ?  Yes  I  they  can, 
they  can  be  forced,  when  mortals  possess  the  means  and  power.  The 
evil-inclined  may  be  forced  to  good,  as  well  as  to  evil.  It  is  not  the 
good  and  perfect  spirits  that  we  subject  by  art,  but  those  which  are 
inclined  to  wrong.  It  is  that  which  allows  mortals  to  have  the  power. 
Our  arts  have  no  power  over  the  perfect  spirits,  but  over  those  who  are 
ever  working  evil,  and  who  are  bound  to  obey  and  do  good,  if  those 
who  master  them  require  it." 

**  You  still  resort  to  forbidden  arts,  Amine.  Is  that  right  V* 

''  Right  1  If  we  have  power  given  to  us,  it  is  right  to  use  it." 

'*  Yes,  most  certainly,  for  good — but  not  for  evil." 

*'  Mortals  in  power,  possessing  nothing  but  what  is  mundane,  are 
answerable  for  their  use  of  that  power,  so  those  gifted  by  superior 
means,  are  answerable  as  they  employ  them.  Does  the  God  above 
make  a  flower  to  grow,  intending  that  it  should  not  be  gathered  ?  No  I 
neither  does  he  allow  supernatural  aids  to  be  given,  if  he  did  not  intend 
that  mortals  should  avail  themselves." 

As  Amine's  eyes  beamed  upon  Philip's,  he  could  not  for  the  moment 
prevent  the  idea  rising  in  his  mind,  that  she  was  not  like  other  mortals, 
and  he  calmly  observed,  '*  Am  I  sure.  Amine,  that  I  am  wedded  to  one 
mortal  as  myself?" 

'<  Yes  I  yes !  Philip,  compose  yourself,  I  am  but  mortal ;  would  to 
heaven  I  were  not.  Would  to  heaven  I  were  one  of  those  who  could 
hover  over  you,  watch  you  in  all  your  perils,  save  and  protect  you  in 
this  your  mad  career;  but  I  am  but  a  poor  weak  woman,  whose  heait 
beats  fondly,  devotedly^for  thee*— who,  for  thee,  would  dare'all  and  every 
things— -who,  changed  in  her  nature,  has  become  oourageotts  and  daring 
from  her  love,  and  who  rejects  all  creeds  which  would  prevent  her  from 
calling  upon  heaven,  or  earth,  or  hell,  to  aasist  her  in  retaining  with  her 
her  sours  existence." 

^*  Nay  I  nay !  Amine,  say  not  you  reject  the  creed  Doet  not  this/'— « 
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snd  Philip  pulled  from  his  bosom  Ae  holy  relic,  **  does  not  this,  and 
the  messegfe  sent  by  it,  prove  our  creed  is  true  V 

**  I  have  thought  much  of  it,  Philip.  At  first  it  startled  me  almost 
into  a  belief,  but  even  your  own  priests  helped  to  undeceive  me.  They 
would  not  answer  you,  they  would  have  left  you  to  guide  yourself,  ihe 
message  and  the  holy  word,  the  wonderful  signs  given,  and  their  creed 
were  not  in  unison,  and  they  halted.  May  I  not  too  halt,  if  they  did  ? 
The  relic  may  be  as  mystic,  as  powerful  as  you  describe,  bat  the  agencies 
may  be  fhlse  and  wicked,  the  power  given  to  it  may  have  fallen  into 
wrong  hands— the  power  remains  the  same,  but  it  is  applied  to  uses  not 
intended." 

**  The  power.  Amine,  can  only  be  exercised  by  those  who  are  friends 
to  Hhn  who  died  upon  it." 

'^rhen  is  it  no  power  at  all ;  or  if  a  power,  not  half  so  great  as  that  of  the 
neh'-fiend ;  for  his  can  work  for  good  and  evil  both.  But  on  this  point, 
dear  Philip,  we  do  not  well  agree,  nor  can  we  convince  each  other. 
You  have  been  taught  in  one  way,  I  another.  That  which  our  childhood 
has  imbibed,  which  has  grown  up  with  our  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  our  years,  is  not  to  be  eradicated.  I  have  seen  my  mother  work 
great  charms,  and  succeed.  Yon  have  knelt  to  priests,  I  blame  you 
not ;-— blame  not  your  Amine.   We  both  mean  well,-— I  trast,  do  well." 

^*  If  a  life  of  innocence  and  purity  were  all  that  were  required,  my 
Amine  would  be  sure  of  future  bliss." 

**  I  think  it  is ;  and.  thinking  so,  it  is  my  creed.  There  are  many  creeds, 
who  shall  say  which  is  the  true?  And  what  matters  ?  they  all  have  but 
one  end  in  view—- a  future  heaven. 

**  True,  Amine,  true,"  replied  Philip,  pacing  the  cabin  thoughtfully. 
^  And  yet  our  priests  say  otherwise." 

"  What  is  the  basis  of  their  creed,  Philip  ?" 

**  Charity  and  good  will." 

<<  Does  charity  condemn  to  eternal  misery  those  who  have  never  heard 
this  creed,  who  have  lived  and  died  worshipping  the  Great  Being  after 
their  best  endeavours^  and  little  knowledge?" 

**  No,  surely." 

Amine  made  no  further  observations ;  and  Philip,  after  pacing  for  a 
few  minutes  in  deep  thought,  walked  out  of  the  cabin. 

The  Utrecht  arrived  at  the  Cape,  watered,  and  proceeded  on  her 
voyage,  and,  after  two  months  of  difficult  navigation,  cast  anchor  off 
Gambroon.  During  this  time,  Amine  had  been  unceasing  in  her 
attempts  to  gain  the  eood  will  of  Schrtfter.  She  had  often  conversed 
with  him  on  deck,  had  done  him  every  kindness,  and  had  overcome  that 
fear  which  his  near  approach  had  generally  occasioned.  Schrifter  gra- 
dually appeared  mindful  of  this  kindness,  and  at  last  appeared  to  be 
pleased  with  Amine's  company.  To  Philip  he  was  civil  and  courteous 
at  times,  bat  not  always  $  but  to  Amine  he  was  always  deferent.  His 
language  was  mystical,  she  could  not  prevent  his  chuckling  laugh, 
and  his  occask>nal  "  He !  he ! "  from  breaking  forth.  But  when  they 
ancluM^  at  Gambroon,  he  was  then  on  those  terms,  that  he  would 
oeeasionally  come  into  the  cabin  ;  and,  altliough  he  would  not  sit  down, 
would  talk  to  Amine  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  depart.  While  the 
vessel  laid  at  anchor  at  Gambroon,  Schrifter  one  evening  walked  up  to 
Amine,  who  wat  sittbig  on  the  poop,— <«  Lady  "  said  Schrifter,  after  a 
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paiM^,  ^\  Yon  ahip  sails  for  your  own  eountry  id  a  few  dAys." 

*<  So  I  am  told,*'  replied  Amine. 

«*  Will  you  take  tbe  advice  of  one  who  wiahet  you  well  t  RetAm  m 
th»t  vciael,  ^o  back  to  your  own  cottage  and  stay  there  tiU  your  hmr 
band  comes  to  you  once  more." 

'*  Why  is  this  advice  given  V* 

''  Because  I  forbode  danger,  nay — ^perhaps  deathi  a  cmel  death— to 
one  that  I  would  not  harm." 

*'  To  me ! "  replied  Amine,  fixing  her  eyes  upon  Schrifter,  and  laeat- 
ing  his  piercing  gaze. 

*^  Yes,  to  you.  Some  people  can  see  into  futurity  farther  than  otben.*' 

•^  Not  if  they  are  mortal,"  replied  Amine. 

*^  Yes,  if  they  are  mortal*  But  mortal  or  not,  I  do  see  that  which  I 
would  avert.    Tempt  not  destiny  farther." 

''  Who  can  avert  it  ?  If  I  take  your  counsel,  still  was  it  my  dealioy 
to  take  your  counsel.    If  I  take  it  not,  still  it  was  my  destiny. 

<*  Well  then,  avoid  what  threatens  you." 

'  I  fear  not,  yet  do  I  thank  vou.  Tell  me  Schrifter,  hast  thon  not  Iky 
fate  someway  interwoven  with  that  of  my  husband  ?  I  feel  that  thou  hast.*' 

«  Why  think  you  so,  lady  ?" 

<*For  many  reasons.  Twice  have  you  summoned  him-— twice  have  joa 
been  wrecked,  and  miraculously  reappeared  and  recovered*  You 
know  too  of  his  mission,  that  is  evident." 

*^  But  proves  nothing." 

'*  Yes !  it  proves  much ;  for  it  proves  that  you  knew,  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  known  but  to  him  alone." 

'<  It  was  known  to  you,  and  holy  men  debated  on  it,"  replied  Sohrif- 
ter,  with  a  sneer. 

*^  How  knew  you  that,  again  V* 

«<  He !  he  1"  replied  Schrifter.  '<  Forgive  me,  lady,  I  meant  not  to 
affront  you." 

*'  You  cannot  deny  but  that  you  are  connected  mysterioudy  and  in- 
comprehensibly in  this  mission  of  my  husband's.  Tell  me,  is  it  as  he 
believes,  true  and  holy  ?" 

*'  If  he  thinks  that  it  is  true  and  holy,  it  becomes  so." 

'<  Why  then  do  you  appear  his  enemy  ?" 

'*  I  am  not  his  enemy,  fair  lady." 

**  You  are  not  his  enemy, — ^why  then  did  yon  once  attempt  to  deprive 
him  of  the  mystic  relic  by  which  the  mission  is  to  be  accomplisbed  ?" 

^'  I  would  prevent  his  further  search,  for  reasons  which  must  not  bs 
teld.  Does  that  prove  that  I  am  fhis  enemy?  Would  it  not  be  beller 
that  he  should  remain  on  shore  with  competence  and  vou,  than  to  be 
crossing  the  wild  seas  on  this  mad  search  ?  Without  the  relic,  it  is  not 
to  be  accomplished.    It  were  a  kindness,  then,  to  take  it  from  him." 

Amine  answered  not,  for  she  was  lost  in  thought. 

"Lady,"  continued  Schrifter,  after  a  time,  **  I  wish  yon  well.  For  yoor 
hnsband  I  care  not,  yet  do  I  wish  him  no  harm.  Now  hear  me :  if  you 
wish  for  your  future  life  to  be  one  of  ease  and  peace,  if  you  wish  Is 
vesnain  long  in  this  world  with  the  husband  of  yovrch(^e--of  year  first 
and  warmest  love — if  you  wish  that  he  should  die  in  his  bed  at  a  good 
old  age,  and  that  you  should  close  his  eyes  with  children's  tears  lament^ 
ing,  and  their  smiles  reserved  to  cheer  their  flu>ther, — aU  this  I  see  and 
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can  promise  is  in  futurity,  if  you  will  take  that  relic  from  hit  bosom  and 
give  it  up  to  me.  ■  But  if  you  would  that  he  should  suffer  more  than  men 
have  suftered^pass  his  whole  life  in  doubt,  anxiety,  and  painyUntil  the  deep 
wllv^  t^c*eke  his  €t>rf»e,  then  let  htm  keep  it.  If  you  would  that  your  own 
daryH'  be  shortened,  and  yet  those  remaining  be  long  in  human  sobering, 
if  you  would  be  separated  from  him  and  die  a  cruel  death,  then  let  htm 
keep  it.  I  can  read  futurity,  and  such  must  be  the  destiny  of  both* 
Lady/consider  well,  I  must  leave  you  now.  To-morrow  I  will  have 
your  answer." 

^8ie^}ffter  walked  away  and  left  Amine  to  her  own  reflections.  For  a  long 
while  she  repeated  to  herself  the  conversation  and  denunciations  of  the 
mafti,' wliom  she  was  now  convinced  was  not  of  this  world,  and  was 
some  way  or  another  so  connected  with  her  husband's  fate.  **  To  me  he 
wishes  well,  no  harm  to  my  husband,  and  would  prevent  his  search. 
Why  would  he  ? — that  he  will  not  tell.  He  has  tempted  me,  tempted  me 
mdst  strangely.  How  easy  'twere  to  take  the  relic  as  he  sleeps  upon 
my  bosom,  but  how  treacherous !  And  yet  a  life  of  competence  and 
ease,  a  smilino^  family,  a  good  old  age ;  what  offers  to  a  fond  and  doting 
1^  t  And  if  not,  toil,  anxiety,  and  a  watery  grave ;  and  for  me. 
Pshaw  I  that'»  nothing.  And  yet  to  die  separated  from  Philip  is  that 
nothing  ?  Oh,  no,  the  thought  is  dreadful,  I  do  believe  him.  Yes,  he 
has  foretold  the  future,  and  told  it  truly.  Could  I  persuade  Philip?  No  ! 
hehas  vowed,  and  is  not  to  be  changed — I  know  him  well.  And  yet,  if 
it  were  taken  without  his  knowledge,  he  would  not  have  to  blame  him- 
self. Who  then  would  he  blame  ?  Could  I  deceive  him  ?  I,  the  wife  of 
hit  bosom  tell  a  lie.  No !  no !  It  must  not  be.  Come  what  will,  it  is  our 
destiny,  and  I  am  resigned.  I  would  he  had  not  spoken.  Alas  1  we  search 
iilto  fmtifrity,  and  then  would  fain  retrace  our  steps,  and  wish  we  had 
been  in  ignorance." 

^*  What  makes  you  so  pensive.  Amine?  '  said  Philip,  who  some  time 
iA^rwaWs  walked  up  to  where  she  was  seated. 

Amine  replied  not  at  first.  ^*  Shall  I  tell  him  all  V*  thought  she.  ''It  is 
nty  &n)y  chance*— I  will."  Amine  repeated  the  conversation  between  her 
Md  Bohrifter."  Philip  made  no  reply,  he  sat  down  by  Amine  and  took 
her  hand.  Amine  dropped  her  head  upon  her  husband's  shoulder. 
*•  What  think  you,  Amine?"  said  Philip  after  a  time. 

"  I  could  not  steal  your  relic,  Philip  ;  perhaps  you'll  give  it  to  me." 
"  And  my  father.  Amine,  my  poor  father— his  dreadful  doom  to  be 
eternal!  '  He  who  appealed,  was  permitted  to  appeal  to  his  son,  that 
that  dreadful  doom  might  be  averted.  Does  not  the  conversation  of 
tM^Mati  prove  to  you  that  my  mission  is  not  false  ?  Does  not  his  know- 
ledge of  it  strengthen  all  ?  Yet,  vfhy  would  he  prevent  it?  "  continued 
Phiiip,wiiising; 

'•  'i'  Why,  I  eannot  tell,  Philip,  but  I  would  fain  prevent  it.     1  feel  that 
he  Tiaapowvr  to  read  the  future,  and  has  read  aright." 

'*  Be  it  so ;  he  has  spoken,  but  not  plainly.  He  has  promised  me  what 
I  have  long  beem  prepared  for.  What  i  vowed  to  Heaven  to  saffer. 
Already  liav«  I  safiVred  mach,  and  am  pfepaved  to  suffer  all.  I  have 
long  kwked  upon  this  world  as  a  pilgrimage,  and  selected  as  I  have  been^ 
<liat  my  reward  shall  be  in  the  other.  But  Amine,  you  are  not  bomid 
Wy  oath  to  Heaven,  yoa  have  made  no  compact.  He  advised  you  to 
go  home.    He  talked  of  a  oniel  death.    Follow  his  advice  and  avoid  it.'' 
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**  I  am  not  bound  by  oath,  Philip ;  but  hear  me ;  as  I  hope  for  fotnre 
bliss,  I  now  bind  myself—'' 

"  Hold,  Amine !" 

<*  Nay,  Philip,  you  cannot  prevent  me ;  for  if  you  do  now,  I  will  repeat 
it  when  you  are  absent.'  A  cruel  death  were  a  charity  to  me,  for  I  shall 
not  see  you  suffer.  Then  may  I  never  expect  future  bliss,  may  eternal 
misery  be  my  portion,  if  I  leave  you  as  long  as  fate  permits  us 
to  be  together.  I  am  yours,  your  wife ;  my  fortunes,  my  present,  my 
future,  my  all  are  embarked  with  you,  and  destiny  may  do  its  worst, 
for  Amine  will  not  quail.  I  have  no  recreant  heart  to  turn  aside  from 
danger  or  from  suffering.  In  that  one  point,  Philip,  at  least,  you  chose, 
you  wedded  well." 

Philip  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  in  silence,  and  the  conversation  was 
LOt  resumed.  The  next  evening,  Schrifter  came  up  again  to  Aooine. 
••Well,  lady?"  said  he. 

'•Schrifter,  it  cannot  be,"  replied  Amine;  "yet  do  1  thank  yon 
much." 

••  Lady,  if  he  must  follow  up  his  mission,  why  should  you?" 

••  Schrifter  I  am  his  wife — his  for  ever,  in  this  world,  and  the  next. 
You  cannot  blame  me." 

"  No,"  replied  Schrifter,  ••  I  do  not  blame,  I  admire  you.  I  feel  sorry. 
But  after  all,  what  is  death  ?  Nothing.  He !  he !  "  and  Schrifter 
hastened  away  and  left  Amine  to  herself. 
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BY  MRS.  C.  B.  WILSOK. 

'*  OdIj  one  doom  for  the  Foot  is  recorded."* 

Only  one  doom  1  writ  in  misfortune's  page 
For  earth's  most  highly  gifled  ;— does  the  lyre. 
To  those  who  woo  it,  such  a  fate  presage 
To  damp  the  kindling  thoughts,  that  would  aspire^ 
Prometheus-like,  to  sport  with  heavenly  fire? — 
Alas  I  'tis  even  so  I — Fame^s  hiurel  wreath 
Distils  its  poison  on  the  brow  beneath  I 

Thy  grave  is  made,  under  a  foreign  sky. 
And  in  a  stranger  soil ; — thine  ashes  rest 
In  a  far-distant  clime  ; — no  kindred  eye 
Soften'd  thy  death-pangs, — saw  thy  heaving  breasi 
Gasp  its  last  sigh,  or  caught  the  fond  bequest 
Thy  murmuring  lip  had  breathed  to  friends  afar;— 
Lone  was  thy  setting,  Genius'  "  Polar  Star  Tf 
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Ibere  flfaoakl  have  knelt  arouad  thee»  moornng  firiendst 
With  aoxioui  hearts,  in  that  aU-fearful  hour 
When  weeping  Love  in  silent  prayer  ascends 
To  HeeVn,  that  it  will  raise  the  drooping  Flower 
(A  "broken  reed,**  to  save  is  human  power)  ; 
And  the  last  murmur  of  thy  parting  groan 
Should  not  have  passed,  unheeded  and  unknown ! 

Thine  should  have  been  a  tomb  within  the  aislea 

Where  **  storied  urn  and  animated  bust-* 

Rise  to  our  mighty  dead ; — where  Honour  smiles 

Above  the  spot,  enshrining  Genius*  dust ! 

Where  Kingly  crowns  and  HeroesT  trophies  rust  ;^ 

There,  among  Enghind's  gifted,  great,  and  good, 

The  urn  that  holds  thine  ashes  should  have  stood. 

This  Fate  forbids! — but  in  thy  lyric  page 
Thine  epitaph  is  written ;— down  the  stream 
Of  gliding  years,  to  many  a  distant  age. 
Shall  float  thy  magic  numbers ; — as  a  dream. 
Haunting  the  mem'ry  with  sweet  sounds,  that  seem 
Like  snatches  of  some  old  familiar  strain. 
Waking  fond  thoughts  of  childhood's  hours  again ! 

For  thou  wert  Feeling's  own  impassion'd  child  I 
Her  girdling  spells  were  on  thee ; — and  thy  heart 
Was  as  a  living  lyre,  whose  chords  the  wild 
Soft  breezes  kiss'd  to  music ;— forth  would  start. 
At  Natubb's  touch  (for  thou  disdainedst  Art), 
The  gushing  stream  of  Song ; — the  kindling  flame 
Breatlied  on  by  thee,  in  answering  numbers  came. 

But  mute  is  now  that  lyre !  bush'd  as  the  heart 

Whose  pulses  were  its  echo ; — for  the  strings. 

Of  both,  alas !  are  broken. — As  depart 

Day's  beams,  and  o'er  the  dial  twilight  flings 

The  dusky  sliadow  of  her  brooding  wing^ 

So,  from  the  worid,  thy  lyric  light  hath  pass'd. 

And  Death  has  hush'd  the  Swan's  sweet  notes  at  last  I 
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POETIC  PAINTING  AND  SCULPTURE. 

"  Our  poety  is  as  a  gam  which  ooaaa 
From  whence  'tis  noorished.'* 

The  word  Poetry,  may  be  made  to  take  so  wide  a  range  in  its  gigni- 
fication,that  it  is  necessary  to  be  as  definite  as  possible,  when  applying 
the  term  to  works  of  art ;  we  therefore  beg  to  be  understood,  as  re- 
ferring principally  to  a  certain  imaginative  temperament  in  the  artist, 
which  raises  his  work  beyond  a  close  imitation  of  life,  distinguishing  it 
from  mere  skilful  mechanism,  and  the  various  principles  of  taste,  which 
are  transferable  from  master  to  pupil,  and  whose  diversity  forms  and 
divides  the  schools.  Thus,  a  taste  for  colour,  composition,  and  effect  of 
light  and  shade,  may  be  exhibited  in  pictures  of  exceeding  beauty ;  yet 
those  pictures,  in  their  subjects  and  treatment,  may  rather  delight  the 
eye  as  accurate  delineations  of  nature,  than  excite  the  fancy  particu- 
larly, or  come  within  the  circle  of  what  is  generally  called  poetic. 
Imagination  is  stimulated  by  the  study  of  Nature,  but  its  inbred  and 
independent  character  is  imparted  to  every  object  it  moulds  or  colours, 

*•  And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 
Above  their  functions  and  their  offices- 
It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye." 

The  greatest  works  of  painter  or  sculptor  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted, are  indebted,  for  the  halo  of  glory  which  surrounds  them,  to 
this  intellectual  attribute.  Let  the  connoisseur  rave  as  he  will  about 
what  he  calls  texture  and  touch,  there  is  nothing  to  be  compared  to  the 
delight  afforded  to  the  mind  by  an  elevated  style  of  art,  which  places 
all  the  means  used  in  a  subordinate  position,  and  produces  in  the 
thoughts  an  ecstasy,  associated  with  the  best  and  loftiest  emotions,  of 
which  human  beings  are  capable.*  At  the  same  time,  we  admit  the 
necessity  of  an  accompanying  feeling  and  taste  for  those  minor  accom- 
plishments, and  an  artist-like  execution  of  them,  otherwise  the  pleasure 
of  the  amateur  is  likely  to  be  qualified  with  a  portion  of  disappoint- 
ment as  considerable  as  that  of  a  musician  would  be,  who  listenea  to  a 
composition  of  Handel,  performed  by  an  unpractised  hand. 

So  nice  a  balance  is  required  of  the  various  faculties  which  make  up 
the  mind  of  a  really  great  artist — the  combination  of  enlarged  imagi- 
native powers,  and  a  dexterous,  industrious,  and  tasteful  application  of 
the  materials,  being  the  grand  desideratum — that  it  is  not  surprising  90 
few  genuine  poetical  painters  and  sculptors  have  existed.  It  happens> 
not  unfrequently,  with  a  prodigal  imagination,  revelling  in  the  undisci- 
plined exercise  of  its  capabilities — wild  above  rule  and  art — ^to  be 
carried  with  impulsive  energy  beyond  all  reasonable  limits.    So  long 

*  An  eminent  liTing^  writer  and  poet,  hat  neither  artist  nor  coraimssciir,  was  pn»9t 
with  us  at  a  prirate  exhibition  of  some  rrry  fine  copies,  from  Michael  Angeios  Pro- 
phets and  Sibyls.  £very  person  in  the  room  seemed  struck  with  awe  at  the  extreme 
majestjr  of  the  figures ;  hut  he  sat  apart,  and  actually  cried  with  the  emotions  produced 
by  the  sublime  of  painting,  how  noble  a  thing  is  art  in  this  exalted  aspect  1  we  envy 
not  the  man  who  lengbs  at,  or  who  cannot  understand  all  this.  He  may  exclaim  in 
mockery,  what  a  noble  thing  to  cry  at  a  piciue !  cannot  be  go  deeper  tbSA  this  1  '^ 
lif  ing  and  the  dead  are  but  as  pictures. 
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as  Uie  fancy  and  the  implements  are  at  work,  it  matters  little  what  is  the 
subject^  according  to  the  notions  of  this  kind  of  enthusiast.  What  will 
the  reader  think  of  a  painter  representing  the  Blessed  Virgin  perform^ 
ing  a  dance  with  the  Ptinee  of  Darkness,  or  of  another  delineating 
the  Ghost  of  a  Flea  ?  These  are  instances  of  imagination  run  to 
seed.  Some  there  are,  or  have  been  rather  (the  present  generation  of 
artists  being  remarkable  for  sobriety  of  fancy),  still  forgetting  propriety 
of  subject,  who  plunge  into  an  element  adapted  only  to  the  appliances 
and  means  of  the  writer,  and  become  unintelligible  or  offensive  to  the 
sense,  through  which  the  artist  ^must  ever  appeal  to  the  mind.  From 
this  Umbo,  wherein  the  unsound  conceit  is  imparadised,  to  the  highest 
Heaven  of  invention,  the  path  is  marked  by  numerous  degrees — a 
fanndred  mirrors,  each  stained  with  its  peculiar  colour,  and  all  held  up 
to  nature,  dazzle  and  perplex  the  taste  they  should  instruct  and  guide. 
The  fantastic,  the  eccentric,  the  grotesque,  the  unnatural,  the  horrible, 
may  all  put  in  their  claims  to  the  title  of  Poetic,  and  some  portion  of 
the  true  Hippocrene  may  mingle  with  all ;  but  a  matured  taste  rejects 
from  any  affinity  with  the  genuine  fountain  of  the  Muses,  whatsoever 
is  inconsistent  with  fine  sense  or  propriety  of  character. 

FusELi's  pictures  will  occur  to  the  recollection  of  the  visitors  of  the 
Somerset  House  Exhibition  some  years  ago,  as  illustrating  a  kind  of 
nightmare  of  the  heat-oppressed  brain,  rather  than  the  healthy  inspira- 
tion of  the  poet — there  was  a  strange  mixture  in  them  of  the  ludicrous 
and  the  terrible — evidence  of  a  wild  and  powerful  fancy  created  a 
respect,  which  was  marred  by  the  eccentric  mode  of  its  operation.  The 
capacity  of  Fuseli  was  too  great  to  allow  him  to  fail  in  depicting 
poetical  subjects  of  the  highest  kind — his  designs  from  Milton,  for  ex- 
ample— even  something  of  the  sublime  occasionally  gleamed  from  his 
pencil ;  but  his  impatient  spirit  spurned  the  control,  which  a  refined 
taste  would  have  imposed  upon  his  wilful  manner.  All  his  learning 
(and  he  was  no  mean  scholar),  all  his  knowledge  of  the  finest  art,  were 
insufficient  to  restrain  his  love  of  the  preternatural — his  relish  of  the 
terrible,  within  bounds.  His  figures  look  not  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
earth,  nor  seem  aught  that  man  may  question — their  gestures  are  the 
contortions  of  dumb  fiends,  an  ominous  forefinger  violently  points 
some  deadly  purpose.  If  a  voluptuously-formed  woman  is  designed,  a 
goblin-knight  hovers  about,  pursues — torments  her.  The  simple  sor- 
row feeding  on  the  damask  cheek,  had  no  charm  in  itself  for  an  imagi- 
nation, which  revelled  in  the  most  appalling  scenes  of  Dante — beauty 
was  only  valued  as  it  might  set  off  surrounding  terrors — it  was  a  light 
which  served  but  to  discover  sights  of  woe. — **  Nature  put  him  out," 
was  the  painter's  apology  for  not  consulting  her  more  frequently  than 
be  did ;  his  mind  shrunk  from  her  simplicity,  as  the  Devil  is  said  to 
eschew  the  touch  of  holy  water — his  conceptions  expanded  in  proper- 
tion  as  they  receded  from  familiar  life,  and  seemed  at  home  in  an  ideal 
world ;  but  it  was  a  world  of  grimace  rather  than  of  beauty.  Nothing 
in  Fnseli's  pictures  was  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  connoisseur ;  a  few 
finely -iroagmed  designs,  therefore,  are  all  that  remain  on  the  memory 
lo  warrant  their  admission  to  our  Gallery  of  Poetic  Art.  Such  are  the 
Lycidag^  Uriel  watching  the  flight  of  Satan,  The  Lazar  House,  and 
nearly  all  the  illustrations  of  Milton. 

It  is  melancholy  to  think  what  the  Siiakspeare  Gallery  might 
have  been,  or  should  havebeen^  and  what  it  was.     Scarcely  one  picture 
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was  execnted  in  a  spirit  akin  to  that  of  the  great  poet ;  nor  is  it  reason* 
able  to  expect,  out  of  a  collection  containing  between  one  and  two  hun- 
dred subjects,  from  the  hands  of  nearly  thirty  artists,  much  of  the 
right  leaven ;  but  the  set  of  illustrations  was  remarkably  deficient  hi 
imagination,  originality  of  character,  and  in  those  essential  qualities  of 
pictorial  merit  which  compensate  to  the  eye  for  any  loss  to  the  fancy. 
The  designs  of  Shirks,  form  a  great  exception,  it  is  true,  but  their  sub- 
jects  are  chiefly  of  a  comic  nature.  Mr.  Boydell,  the  spirited  projector 
of  this  gallery,  says,  in  his  preface  to  the  catalogue,  printed  May  1 , 
1789,  **  Though  I  believe  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  no  subjects 
seem  so  proper  to  form  an  English  school  of  historical  painting,  as  the 
scenes  of  the  immortal  Shakspeare ;  yet  it  must  be  always  remembered 
that  he  possessed  powers  which  no  pencil  can  reach,  &c.  It  must  not 
then  be  expected,  the  art  of  the  painter  can  ever  equal  the  sublimity  of 
our  poet.  The  strength  of  Michael  Angelo,  united  to  the  grace  of 
Rapnael,  would  here  have  laboared  in  vain.  It  is  therefore  hoped,  that 
the  spectator  will  view  these  pictures  with  this  regard,  and  not  allow  his 
imagination,  warmed  by  the  magic  powers  of  the  poet,  to  expect  from 
painting  what  painting  cannot  perform.''  The  worthy  alderman  should 
have  confined  his  apology  to  the  pictures  in  his  catalogue,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  certainly  stood  in  need  of  it ;  and  not  have  troubled 
himself  to  extend  his  excuse  to  the  art  itself.  Painting  or  sculpture 
require  no  vindication  upon  such  grounds.  They  possess  poets  of  their 
own,  whose  works  are  sufficiently  vivid  with  poetic  fire,  to  kindle  the 
imagination,  which,  it  is  advised,  the  spectator  of  the  Shakspeare  gal« 
lery^should  keep  as  cool  as  possible.  It  is  sorry  work  for  art,  when 
there  is  much  to  forgive.     If  it  be  not  triumphant,  it  is  worthless. 

The  only  men  of  genius,  in  the  list  of  Alderman  BoydelPs  selection, 
are  Barrt,  Stothard,  Opik*  Retkoli>s,  Romkbt,  Fusbli,  and 
Smirks  above  mentioned;  that  is,  seven  out  of  eight-and-thirty ! 
Nor  can  it  be  declared  the  powers  of  these  are  altogether  of  a  Shaik- 
spearian  kind.  Of  Barry  it  has  been  truly  said  he  possessed  a  grasp 
of  mind,  and  this  grasp  represents  the  poetical  quality  of  his  pictures, 
as  far  as  intention  or  design  goes — it  is  clearly  evident  from  his  works» 
he  was  an  original  and  profound  thinker ;  but  the  eye  seeks  in  them 
rainly  for  some  charm,  either  of  form,  expression,  or  colour,  by  which  it 
associates  the  design  of  the  artist  with  the  beauty  or  grandeur  of  na- 
ture in  its  external  aspect.  We  are  also  occasionally  shocked  by  ab^ 
surdities,  such  as  the  unlooked-for  appearance  of  Dr.  Burney,  ''aceou* 
tred  as  he  was*'  in  cocked-hat,  wig,  &C.9  plunging  among  the  river 
nymphsy 

^  In  the  waten  wMdkJlow  by  Somenet  Houte^ 

or  by  an  assembly  of  painters  seated  at  their  easels  in  the  clouds.  It 
is  true,  the  '*  old  masters''  gave  their  angels  violins  to  play  upon ;  but 
however  outri  this  taking  scripture  at  its  word,  on  the  part  of  the  paiiH 
ters,  may  be  to  our  reformed  notions,  it  was  in  perfect  keeping  win  the 
faith  of  the  Roman  Church,  and  the  taste  for  allegorv  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  Barry's  contribution  to  the  Shakspeare  gallery,  taken  from 
Ctmbelike,  where  lachimo  issues  from  the  trunk,  is  finely  conceived. 
If  Sir  Joshua  had  painted  the  Imogen,  we  might  have  had  nothing  t$ 
wish  for.  Stothard  was  nndoubt^W  poetical — graoe»  sweetness,  iim« 
plioity,  refined  taste,  female  beauty^  aU  his  owii|  yet  ^rsmiadiiig  us  ef 
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the  aDtique»  must  acoord»  more  or  less,  with  judicious  selections  from 
our  great  dramatic  poet.  The  elegant  invention  of  this  distinguished 
artist  was  exercised  upon  three  subjects  only,  from  Shakspeare,  and 
those  QOt  best  adapted  for  the  display  of  his  peculiar  style ;  whilst 
others,  filled  canvass  after  canvass,  and  occupied  with  their  mawkish 
prxjductions  three*fourths  of  a  collection  intended  to  illustrate  the 
greatest  poet  of  England,  and  to  exhibit  the  strength  of  British 
art.  Rbynolds,  genius  as  he  was,  could  not  adapt  his  extraor* 
dinarv  and  beautiful  skill,  as  a  painter,  to  the  text  of  our  poet.  The 
impulse  which  |puided  him  to  such  truth  of  character,  and  startling 
reality,  when  painting  from  nature,  his  constant  ciistomy  forsook  him 
when  his  mind  was  left  to  roam  about  the  ideal  world,  in  search  of 
abstract  personation.  He  wanted  a  Sid  dons  seated  before  him  on  his 
throne  to  inspire,  to  elevate  his  touch  to  the  poetry  of  art ;  and  with  a 
sitter  whose  characteristics  he  was  scrupulous  to  seize,  whether  that 
sitter  were  Goldsmith  or  Burke,  a  charming  woman  or  a  dear  little 
child,  he  became  a  poet  himself— exquisite  in  taste,  delicious  in  colour 
unequalled  in  the  vivid  effect  of  individual  nature. 

The  Death  of  Dido  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  pictures  in  existence ; 
but  its  ideality  lies  in  the  distribution  of  light  and  richness  of  colour 
rather  than  in  expression  and  character.  Cymon  and  Iphigenia  is  mira- 
culously fine :  here  again,  the  fascination  is  involved  in  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  the  fair  maid's  naked  form,  reposing  beneath  a  wide-spread- 
ing beech*tree — a  living  soul  seems  to  breathe  through  the  glowing  skin  ; 
perfect  harmony  lulls  the  mind  to  a  state  of  placid  satisfaction;  the  sun's 
rays  struggle  through  the  trees,  as  if  to  gaze  with  Cymon,  but  they 
are  less  Iwight  than  iphigenia — what  a  gallant  poet  was  Sir  Joshua ! 
Opib  threw  a  strength  of  character  and  a  breadth  into  his  pictures, 
which  might  well  illustrate  some  of  the  heated  encounters  in  the  histo- 
rical plays.  RoMirxT's  Infant  Shakspearey  attended  by  Nature  and 
the  Passions^  contains  much  grandeur  of  design,  and  a  feeling  for 
beauty.  Noethcotb's  Burial  of  the  Princes  in  the  Tower,  from  Rich- 
ard IlJ.f  is  well  known,  and  has  been  deservedly  extolled. 

The  public,  as  ignorant  of  the  profound  beauties  of  Shakspeare,  as  of 
the  highest  capabilities  of  art,  might  have  been  satisfied  with  this  pic- 
torial elucidation  of  the  poet's  conceptions.  Many  of  the  painters, 
now  totally  forgotten,  were  then  in  the  full  bloom  of  fashionable  patron* 
age,  and  no  doubt  were  considered  by  many  quite  competent  to  the  task 
assigned  them  of  doing  justice  to  Shakspeare.  Some  of  the  most 
talented  in  the  second  class  o.  artists  were  encumbered  by  their  study 
of  the  various  schools  of  Italian  art,  and  venerating  Raphael  and  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  more  than  they  respected  nature,  were  infatuated  by  the 
ambition  of  reviving  a  style  of  art,  which  was  valuable  only  if  accom* 

Cnied  by  the  genius  which  invented  it.  They  fashioned  the  body  anewj 
t  were  unable  to  restore  the  soul.  In  the  pictures  of  men  of  genius 
we  see  something  great  or  lovely  we  cannot  find  elsewhere ;  the  inferior 
works  contain  only  a  degenerated  variety  of  the  indigenous  flower. 

Invention  is  of  no  school,  Academies  can  neither  create  nor  destroy 
its  finely-touched  quality,  and  wherever  it  appears,  wonder  and  delight 
rise  to  do  it  honour— a  host  of  admirers,  a  swarm  of  imitators  follow 
in  its  wake.  The  homage  literally  paid  to  Cimabue,  when  he  revived 
painting,  and  when  the  picture  he  first  produced  at  Florence  was  car- 
ried from  his  house  in  procession  to  the  Church  of  the  Virgin,  attended 
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by  a  band  of  performers  on  musical  instruments,  and  amidst  the  loudest 
tpphraseti  of  the  citizens,  is  bestowed,  in  various  degrees  and  diversity 
of  niantier,  upon  novelty  of  every  kind.  If  the  landscapes  of  Ci^auxm^ 
SiiLVATOK,  ofTiTiAK,  REMBaAKDT,  and  the  PoussiKs,  may  be  termed 
poetie-«-and  who  would  withhold  from  them  the  beautiful  epithet? — ^what 
phrase  shall  be  applied  to  the  ambitious  and  magnificent  works  of  some 
of  the  landscape-painters  of  our  own  times  and  country  ?  '^  One  pur- 
sues the  vast  alone  :"  a  daring  ingenuity  propels  mechanism  and  science 
into  the  world  of  ideality — a  gigantic  conception  is  built  up  of  infini- 
tesimal particles — the  fancy  wanders  uncontrolled  amidst  intermin- 
able architectural  jsiles  of  poetic  perspective,  immeasurably  multiplied 
and  stretched  to  infinity — palace  rises  above  palace,  whose  marble 
floor  contains  a  city's  entire  population,  whose  golden  roofs  and  battle- 
ments pierce  beyond  the  highest  of  heaven's  clouds : 

«*  Not  Babylon, 
Nor  great  Alcairo  such  magnificence 
Equalled  in  all  their  glory,  to  inshrine 
Belus  or  Serapis  their  gods,  or  seat 
Their  kings,  when  Egypt  with  Assyria  strove 
In  wealth  and  luxury,"^ 

Innumerable  touches  of  sparkling  light,  and  splendid  colour,  express 
the  movement  of  an  army,  the  panic  of  Belshazzar*s  court,  or  the  anni- 
hilation of  a  world.  A  sulphurous  light  indicates  the  immediate  pre- 
sence of  an  avenging  or  a  protecting  God,  to  smite  Nineveh,  or  to  aid 
Joshua  by  a  miracle*  Wonder-exciting,  novel,  comprehensive  in 
design,  minute  and  exact  in  detail,  a  series  of  biblical  pictures  appealed 
at  once  to  the  imagination,  and  the  religious  faith  of  the  British  public. 
Poetry  in  art  was  identified  with  the  marvellous — ^the  simplicity  of  na- 
ture was  for  the  time  superseded  by  the  illusion  of  scenic  splendour,  as 
better  illustrating  the  text  of  scripture,  and  the  inventive  powers  of  the 
fancy. 

Much  true  poetic  feeling,  revealing  itself  in  beautifully-painted  land* 
scape  of  a  solemn  tone  of  colouring,  appropriate  to  subjects  of  awful 
sentiment,  has  been  shown  to  us  in  the  works  of  Danbv,  being  equally 
elevated  in  design  with  those  alluded  to  above,  and  less  equivocal  in 
their  claims  upon  the  admiration  of  the  connoisseur.  Such  are  the 
grand  pictures  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  of  The  Destruction  of 
Pharaoh's  Host  in  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  The  Opening  of  the 
Sisfth  Seal,  from  Revelations,  and  Sunset  after  a  Wreck  at  Sea. 

A  third,  a  still  mightier  master  of  the  magical  powers  of  landscape, 
whose  genius  disdains  shadow  as  a  source  of  excitement,  radiates 
before  the  eye  in  a  universal  spread  of  sunshine.  The  sentiment  of 
historical  or  poetical  subject  is  unfolded  by  the  visionary  charm  of 
atmospherical  colour.  Thus,  in  the  large  picture,  which  may  be  con* 
sidered  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  the  artist,*  The  Decline  of  the  Carlhagv' 
nian  Empire,  the  splendour,  the  luxury,  the  sinking  grandeur  of  Car* 
thage,  are  finely  expressed  by  the  brilliancy  of  the  setting  sun,  which 
gilds  with  a  transient  lustre  the  architectural  glories  of  the  city,  and 
beautifully  illustrates  the  moral  state  of  an  enervated  race.  CukuoK 
himself,  in  his  most  classic  compositions,  has  not  surpassed  the  great 

*  This  picture  wm  exhibited  at  the  Academy,  in  1817.  Will  Mr.  Tamer  test  bit 
reputation  by  tbsC  year's  produce,  or  by  bis  freaks  of  fancy  in  the  last  ezhibitioa  ? 
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qnalides  of  this  picture.  Our  distinguished  academician  is  not  9hn^y^ 
so  happy  in  the  elucidation  of  his  subject,  Ulysses  deriding  Polpphs*- 
unitf,  by  any  other  name,  would  look  as  sweet.  The  mind  is  directed 
to  a  subject  replete  with  materials  of  the  moat  romantic  characters 
The  islands  of  the  Cyclops,  where 

■  "  stretched  beside  the  hoary  ocean  lie 

Green  meadows  moist,  where  vines  would  never  fail." 
The  foreground 

-^—  ••feat  by  the  sea, 

A  cavern  lofty,  and  dark-browed  above 

With  laurels : 

m  fenced  with  stones  from  quarries  hewn. 

With  spiry  firs  and  oaks  of  ample  bough." 
Polyphemus, 

— —  "a  giant  vast,  hideous  in  form. 

Far  less  resembling  man,  by  bread  sustained. 

Than  some  huge  mountain-summit." 

All  these  particulars,  which  the  fine  spinning  brain  of  the  poet  had 
BO  carefully  turned  into  shape,  and  given  a  local  habitation,  the  caprici* 
ous  painter  has  dissolved  again  into  thin  air,  an  insubstantial  pageant.  A 
purple  mist  envelops  rock^  ship,  and  man. 

"  The  eastern  gate,  all  fiery  red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blessed  beams. 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt^green  streams." 

An  artist  who  takes  such  liberties  with  the  poets,  is  not  likely  to  be 

over  scrupulous,  when  commissioned  to  paint  views  of  gentlemen^a 

houses.     SufHciently  puzzled  have  been  the  matter-of-fact  ideas,  of: 

various  wealthy  landed  proprietors,  when  beholding  this  painter*a  ver-^ 

sion  of  their  mansions  and  parks.  The  removal  of  a  clump  of  trees,  or  of 

a  boildiiig  from  its  exact  position,  is  an  employment  of  little  difficulty 

and  less  compunction  with  the  artist.     He  considers  it  rather  a  virtue 

to  change  those  relative  situations,  which  appear  criminal  in  the  eye  of 

taste.     An  accusation  is  preferred  against  the  fanciful  painter  that  he 

perverts  the  truth.    Truth,  however,  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  sub* 

jects  more  ethical,  chameleon-like  shifts  her  aspect,  appearing  to  the 

organs  of  one  man  coloured  in  bridal  splendour,  and  in  the  eyes  of 

another,  attired  in  modest  greet)  or  monotonous  gray.     '*  That  picture^ 

is  very  beautiful,*'  said  an  acquaintance  of  the  artist  to  him,  regarding 

one  of  his  works,  **  I  only  wish  it  was  more  like  nature." — "  Do  you 

not  wish  nature  was  more  like  thisj"  replied  the  other.     Such  is  one  oC 

the  most  original  and  poetic  of  living  landscape-painters.     Showering 

from  his  palette  golden  dust  in  the  eyes   of  connoisseurs,  as  if  to 

dazzle  and  confound — charming  the  fancy,  delighting  the  eye  by  a. 

lavish  display  of  colour,  the  clearest  brilliancy  of  light.     Now  sweet 

and  harmonious,  now  meretricious,  now  delicate,  row  coarse,  at  once 

magnificent  and  absurd.     Subject,  propriety  of  detail,  minute  distinc* 

tion  of  form  must  submit  to  the  deluging  influence  of  his  fancy.     Uow« 

ever  precise  may  be  the  first  outline,  the  last  operation  appears  the 

abandonment  of  all  discretion — with  the  knife,  with  the  brush,  or  the 

hand,  tints  are  spread,  light  heaped  upon  light,  colours  opposed  or 

harmonized,  as  if  chance  or  magic  effected  their  consummation—- or  the 

uncertain  flowing  of  the  material  waited  the  watching  eye  of  its  noaater, 

to  be  struck  with  sudden  meaning  and  tasteful  order  springing  from  confu- 
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sion.  That  his  style  is  dashed  with  yicious  qualities,  there  can  be  no 
doiibi,  but  not  to  these  is  the  charm  due,  which  is  acknowledged  by  all 
persons  of  finished  taste  and  knowledge  of  art.  If  nature  would  dis- 
claim the  whole  possession,  she  would  assert  her  right  to  the  finest  por- 
tions of  his  style — to  the  breadth  which  is  her  own  teaching,  to  the 
purity  of  tint  and  dazzling  splendour ;  nor  would  she  resign  her  share 
of  the  poetic  character  of  his  works,  for  an  effect  is  not  necessarily 
unnatural,  because  it  is  uncommon,  nor  need  colouring  be  false,  in  or- 
der to  be  brilliant.  The  decision  must  rest  with  those  who  possess  in 
the  highest  degree  knowledge  of  art  and  an  imaginative  temperament, 
taste  and  an  eye  for  nature.  It  is  no  small  compliment  to  the  powers 
of  this  eminent  man,  that  frequently,  when  an  unusual  loveliness  and 
visionary  beauty  invests  an  actual  scene  of  rock,  wood,  and  water,  or 
architectural  composition,  an  involuntary  exclamation  bursts  from  the 
lips  of  the  beholder  of  "  How  like  Turner!  " 

Colour,  as  an  art,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  eye  as  music  to  the 
ear.  The  word  harmony  is  applied  to  both — the  perfectran  of  each  de- 
pends upon  the  same  sensibility  of  mind  and  exquisite  touching  of  the 
faculty.  This  may  be  understood  by  the  amateur  of  music,  however 
indifferent  he  may  be  to  that  which  meets  his  eye,  if  he  will  conceive 
for  a  moment  the  same  sentiments  may  be  produced,  an  equal  degree 
of  delight  and  elevation  of  feeling,  by  a  certain  combination  of  tints 
with  that  which  he  may  experience  from  fine  musical  compositions. 
What  would  Paganini  think  of  a  person  incapable  of  distinguishing 
between  A  fiat  and  D  sharp  ?  or  what  would  Ettt  say  of  another  who 
should  be  unable  to  distinguish  the  colour  of  his  own  coat  7  Would 
they  not  both  consider  in  such  cases  '*  wisdom  at  one  entrance  quite 
shut  out  ?" — 

"  Ofikpring  of  holy  light ! 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  essence  T 

Colour  confers  a  new  beauty  and  glory  upon  art— -a  new  blessing  to  the 
eye — a  fresh  impulse  to  the  imagination.  Nature,  so  prodigal  of  this 
CTiarming  property,  unfolds  in  its  display  to  the  artist,  with  the  principles 
of  harmony,  the  characteristics  of  joy  and  love — of  pathos  and  the 
sublime.  Thanks  and  honour  to  the  painters  for  the  music,  the  poetry 
of  colour! — To  Titian  and  Rembrandt,  for  their  richness  and  organ- 
like depth  of  tone  —  for  their  golden  solemnity,  delicious  harmony, 
warmth,  and  brilliancy ! — To  Paolo  Verokese,  for  his  airy  gaiety, 
silvery  skies,  and  beautiful  balance  of  local  tints ! — ^To  Reubens,  for 
his  peach-like  bloom,  his  vivacity  and  splendour,  pearly  moisture,  exu- 
berance, and  lavish  expenditure  of  his  palette's  treasures ! — And  last, 
not  least,  to  our  dear  Sir  Joshua,  for  his  strawberries  and  cream  !* 

No  painter  ever  possessed  a  stronger  passion  for  colour  than  Reubens 
—his  delights  were,  indeed,  dying — **  dolphin-like'' — they  sport  above 
the  deep  element  wherein  the  minds  of  more  solemn  thinkers  germinate 
— not  to  be  controlled  by  the  subduing  spell  of  the  pathetic  or  the 
awful,  his  subject  was  lifted  into  the  ideal  world  by  the  charms  of  a 
thousand  hues ;  and  with  the  fancy  of  a  poet  he  expounded  from  his 
palette  the  mystery  and  beauty  of  the  chromatic  language.  His  pictures 
swarm  with  beings  '*  that  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live  ana  play  i' 

*  An  eminent  critic  on  art  has  aaid,  in  aUusion  to  Reynolds*i  colooxing  of  the  flwb, 
lis  painted  as  if  he  bad  dipped  his  bnish  in  itrawbsrries  and  eraam ! 
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the  plight^  eloads  "— buretiog  wilh  life,  motioii,  and  ▼igour-— teeming 
with  the  wanton  growth  of  primeval  nature-— radiant  as  aunrise,  juicy 
as  fniit  "  ripe  for  use."  What  a  picture  is  the  Stlenus !  How  very  drunk 
h  the  white-bearded  gorbellied  preceptor  of  Bacchus  1  how  brimful  of 
rustic  mischief  and  fun  the  group  of  fauns  shouldering  him  along  I  A 
wild  and  beautiful  girl  squeezes  a  bunch  of  grapes  over  the  rubicund 
huge  hill  of  flesh ;  Uie  glittering  drops  slip  down  his  hairy  breast  like 
dew  over  the  hide  of  a  boar. 

A  scene  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment  as  described  by  Shakspearei 
from  whom,  indeed,  extracts  might  be  made  illustrating  the  various 
tastes  of  all  the  painters,  which  briogs  so  vividly  before  the  mind*s  eye 
the  unrestrained  style  of  Reubens,  that  we  cannot  help  quoting  it,  par* 
ticularly  as,  not  being  a  passage  from  his  plays,  it  may  come  fresh  to  the 
generality  of  readers.  The  subject  is  Venus  meeting  the  boar  which  had 
just  killed  Adonis: — 

^  And  with  that  word  she  spy'd  the  hunted  boar, 
Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  beiog  mingled  both  together; 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread. 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither. 

"  Here,  kennel'd  in  a  brake,  she  finds  a  hound. 
And  asks  the  weary  caitiff*  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another,  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venomed  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meets  another,  sadly  scowling. 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

^  When  he  had  ceased  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  flap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim. 
Against  the  welkin  volleys  out  his  voice  i 
Another  and  another  answer  him. 
Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below, 
Shaking  their  scratcht  ears,  bleedmg  as  they  go." 

In  tlie  same  era  were  produced  a  sculptor  and  architect,  a  painter 
and  a  poet,  so  mighty  in  their  genius,  so  nicely  balanced  their  various 
powers,  it  seems  that  nature,  in  giving  Shaksp£ARB  to  England,  had 
wished  to  preserve  her  impartiality,  by  bestowing  upon  Italy  Michabl 
AiiG£Lo  and  Raphael.  The  poetic  mind  was  at  once  poured  in  its 
brightest  splendour  through  the  medium  of  the  arts,  literature,  and  the 
stage.  The  poetry  of  art  towered  to  ito  meridian  in  the  ceiling  of  the 
Sistine  chapel.  It  triumphed  when  the  painter  of  the  Prophets  and 
Sibyls  triumphed  over  the  low  envy  of  Bramante,  and  the  impatient 
Pope  and  crowd  of  coenoscenti  rushed  through  the  dust  caused  by  the 
removal  of  the  scaffolding,  and  gazed  with  wondering  eyes  upon  the 
greatest  achievement  known  of  the  mind  and  hand  of  an  artist.  The  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  art  also  triumphs  in  the  Vatican,  where  the  angelic 
genius  of  Raphael,  whose  name  is  familiar  as  a  household  word  in  lands 
far  removed  from  the  scene  of  his  labours,  presides  in  princely  dignity 
the  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  pictorial  world.  It  is  hard  to  pass 
such  high  examples  of  the  poetic  in  art  with  brevity ;  yet  is  it  unnecessary, 
at  this  time  of  day,  to  attempt  to  add  to  the  many  and  fine  things  which 
have  been  written  and  spoken  upon  the  characteristics  of  M.  Angelo 
and  of  Raphael.  The  imaginative  temperament  of  their  genius  is 
visible  even  in  the  most  indi&rent  copies  of  their  works-— it  has  formed 
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the  inspkatioii  of  successive  generations  of  artists,  some  of  whom  have 
built  thereon  a  temporary,  and  some  a  lasting  reputation  for  themselves. 
Ftom  these  instances,  one  great  principle  may  be  learned — taught  also 
by  our  Shakspeare  and  Milton — ^viz.,  no  restriction  is  imposed  upon  the 
imagination  by  the  study  and  imitation  of  nature — for  ideality  is  but  a 
sflendid  folly  without  such  poise.  The  dilated  contour  of  M.  Angelo 
impresses  gpreatness  of  style  upon  an  anatomized  limb — the  most  trifling 
sketch  illustrative  of  the  elements  of  knowledge  shows  indications  of 
the  winged  mind  which  expands  every  fibre  when  it  unfolds  its  entire 
breadth.  Grandeur  was  the  element  of  Michael  Angelo — grace  that  of 
Raphael.  The  last  exhibits  more  beauty,  more  variety,  more  dramatic 
power;  it  is  enough  that  Michael  is  sublime.  Yet  there  is  beauty,  awful 
beauty,  in  the  Delphic  Sibyl,  and  the  Prophets  are  as  various  in  cha- 
racter as  the  similarity  of  their  occupations  will  allow.  It  is  curious 
that  a  work  which  the  greatest  sculptor  undertook  so  reluctantly,  and 
would  have  altogether  avoided  upon  the  plea  of  never  having  painted  in 
fresco,  should  prove  so  glorious  for  his  reputation,  so  overpowering  to 
his  enemies.  It  is  also  a  curious  fact,  that  during  the  pontificate  suc- 
ceeding the  death  of  Julius  II.,  the  great  patron  of  M.  Angelo,  the 
latter  was  employed  in  doing  nothing  more  than  in  superintending 
the  quarries  of  Carrara.  Had  Leo  X.  been  the  sole  patron  of  our  artist, 
into  what  mean  channels  might  not  his  imagination  have  been  forced  ! 
How  many  mute,  inglorious  Miltons,  may  be  at  this  moment  writing 
leading  articles  in  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  I 

The  arts  might  have  remained  at  the  point  in  which  they  were  left  in 
Asia  and  Egypt,  had  not  the  Greeks  discovered  this  ideal  beauty  and 
expression  of  character,  so  conspicuous  in  their  sculpture.  From  the 
first  advance  beyond  the  earliest  efforts  known  to  us,  made  by  Deedalus, 
to  the  time  of  Phidias,  a  period  of  nearly  four  hundred  years,  art  in 
Greece  had  progressively  advanced  towards  that  ideal  beauty  through 
all  the  stages  of  emblematic  representation.  At  length  a  marvellous 
light  burst  full  upon  it — a  divine  revelation  seemed  to  descend  and 
chase  the  darkness  of  error.  The  enlightened  artist  dispensed  with  all 
that  was  not  consonant  to  nature,  and  assembled  whatever  was  found 
most  perfect  in  that  nature  itself.  The  gods  were  made  after  the  image 
of  man,  freed  from  all  brutality ;  and  divine  character  was  mirrored  in 
human  proportions.  By  these  beautiful  examples  of  form,  grace,  and 
expression,  the  taste  of  all  succeeding  ages  has  been  modified : — 

^  In  form  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  I 
In  action,  how  like  an  angel  ?* 

"  The  beauty  of  the  world ! 
How  this  grace  speaks  his  own  standing ! 
What  a  mental  power 

This  eye  shoots  forth !    How  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip  I    To  the  dumbness  of  the  gesture 
One  might  interpret" 

''  Hyperion's  curls — the  front  of  Jove  himself,**  &c. 

In  associating  the  foregoing  extracts  with  the  abstract  of  man's  form, 
it  is  impossible  to  avoid  applying  them  to  the  antique.  Taken  apart, 
they  are  like  so  many  grand  fragments  of  an  age  which  produced  the 
Jupiter  and  Apollo— they  contain  no  allusion  to  colour,  whkh  is  an 
adqiponal  reason  for  affixing  them  to  poetic  sculpture. 
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The  taste  which  excludes  the  imitation  of  eolour  in  $m  art  devoted  to 
form,  which  deprives  the  eye  of  its  flash,  the  hair  of  its  texture»  seems, 
to  our  notions,  more  refined  than  that  which  would  paint  the  marble 
statue  and  fill  the  sockets  of  the  eyes  with  precious  stones.  If  such 
aping  of  nature  were  desirable,  Madame  Tussaud  might  rival  Canova. 
It  is  the  privilege  of  sculpture,  in  its  most  dignified  character,  to  recede 
from  the  familiarity  of  rigid  imitation.  We  recognise  the  characterisCies 
of  the  human  being  in  the  statue  which  yet  appears  not  of  the  earth* 
There  is  in  its  aspect 

'*  Elysian  beauty,  melancholv  grace. 
Brought  from  a  pensive,  though  a  happy  place." 

The  mortal  clay  has  put  on  immortality ;  the  frail  flesh  is  translated  to 
unchanging  stone  ;  the  voluptuous  is  refined ;  the  heroic  is  sublimated  ; 
the  grand  is  hallowed.  A  comprehensive  perc^tion  triumphs  over 
trivial  imitation.  One  great  attribute  of  nature  is  sacrificed  to  achieve 
the  perfection  of  another,  and  the  absence  of  colour  is  the  poetry  of 
form. 

Whatsoever  is  most  elevated  in  the  contemplations  of  the  niiad,  will 
meet  with  support  by  its  adhesion  to  all  which  is  greatest  in  art.  No* 
thing  is  so  mean  in  nature,  which  ideality  may  not  mould  to  a  fine 
purpose — nothing  is  so  great  in  art,  that  its  germ  cannot  be  found  in 
nature.  Imitation  begins,  imagination  completes.  Deprive  art  of  its  poe* 
try,  you  kill  its  soul ;  enrich  it  by  the  co-operating  powers  of  invention, 
the  sphere  in  which  it  may  act  is  immense,  the  progress  it  may  make  is 
illimitable.  Imagination  is  an  exquisite,  yet  a  dangerous  faculty  :  allied 
to  folly y  its  power  is  madness ;  to  reason,  taste ;  to  vice,  deception  ;  to 
knowledge  truth  ;  to  genius,  inspiration.  Its  retrospective  glance 
refreshes  the  desolate  regions  of  antiquity ;  the  millions  who  have  died, 
are  uplifted  from  the  dust,  and  on  the  present  is  tlirown  the  refracted 
splendour  of  the  past.  Ignorance  has  misapplied,  knowledge  has 
directed  its  miraculous  light.  To  this  age — to  the  future,  may  belong 
the  honour  or  the  disgrace  of  uniting  with  or  separating  from  the  graces 
of  the  imagination,  increase  of  knowledge,  enlarged  science,  improved 
mechanism.  That  the  spirit  of  poetry  will  ever  be  entirely  banished  from 
the  earth,  whilst  ideality  remains  a  part  of  the  human  mind,  is  impos* 
sible.  Without  the  aid  of  the  mightiest  powers  of  this  quality  art  will 
never  be  great  as  of  old,  will  never  rise  to  dignity,  to  consummate 
beauty,  or  include  the  sublime  as  a  moral  agent.  The  ground  of  its 
exercise  must  be  shifted,  the  subjects,  the  stimulants,  must  differ  from 
those  of  a  bygone  age.  The  insatiable  thirst  for  novelty,  the  ever-active 
propensities  for  wonder  and  delight,  exact  from  genius,  wherever  it  may 
appear,  new  exertions  of  the  imagination,  phases  of  its  glittering  orb 
hitherto  unbeheld. 

The  subject  entered  upon  in  this  essay,  admits  of  amplification  more 
extensive  than  the  limits  afforded  by  the  present  publication  will  allow. 
It  has  been  necessarily  compressed,  and  many  illustrious  names*  and 
works  consequently  omitted.  The  ground  has  been  broken  onlvi  but 
the  writer  has  in  store  a  fund  of  materials  for  a  renewal  of  the  theme, 
should  it  be  required.  £CH  ION. 


*  Th«  AiMriciDMiot«r  ALLSTOit,  wlio  exhibited  tt  the  Aeodemy  fomerlv,  dii* 
plAjed  a  fine  poetie  foeliag  io  pictures*  The  Jacob's  Drmun  Mid  Vrkl  will  »0t  OS  for* 
gotiiabj  thoss  who  hsre  nob  them. 


(  soe  ) 


A  NIGHT  MARCH.* 

BT  THE  OLD  VOBBST   ftAKOXR. 

**  Well,  Doetoti  how  fares  it  with  you  this  morning?'*  asked  Mansfield^ 
pulling  aside  the  canvass  door,  and  thrusting  his  head  into  the  Doctor's 
tenty  about  two  hours  before  daylight,  on  the  morning  succeeding  the 
memorable  elephant-hunty  which  had  so  nearly  proved  fatal  to  poor 
Macpbee. 

**  Wha's  yon  V*  muttered  the  Doctor,  with  a  grunt  like  a  sick  bear ; 
partially  opening  his  eyes,  and  suddenly  closing  them  again,  to  exclude 
the  light  of  the  lantern  which  Man86eld  carried  in  bis  hand.  **  What 
ails  you,  you  misleer'd  loon,  to  gang  stavin'  about  the  camp  at  this 
time  o'  night,  wi'  your  cutty  sark,  and  your  lang  spauls  o*  legs,  and 
your  bit  lantern  in  your  hand,  for  a'  the  world  like  the  troubled  speerit 
o'  a  departed  tinkler,  walking  the  earth  in  search  o'  his  breeks  ?  If 
you  canna*  sleep  yoursel',  sir,  I  wish  ye  would  find  some  other  place  to 
play  your  cantraips  in,  and  no  disturb  the  rest  o*  honest  folk,  that 
want  to  sleep."  And  the  Doctor^  turning  his  back  upon  the  unwelcome 
intruder  with  a  stifled  groan,  and  a  catching  of  the  breath,  which 
showed  that  the  effort  cost  him  considerable  pain,  drew  the  bedclothes 
sulkily  over  his  head,  and  settled  himself  as  if  determined  to  answer 
no  further  question. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Doctor,  for  disturbing  you,"  replied  Mans- 
field, smiling  at  the  poor  Doctor's  crusty  humour.  **  I  merely  came  to 
inquire  after  your  health,  and  to  ask  whether  you  are  well  enough  to 
undertake  a  march  this  morning,  for  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  and  it 
is  hi^  time  for  us  to  think  of  striking  the  camp,  if  we  are  to  move." 

<*  Umph !"  grunted  the  Doctor,  tucking  his  knees  up  to  his  chin, 
and  pulling  the  bedclothes  farther  over  his  head  with  an  impatient 
jerk^  as  he  felt  the  cold  morning  air  creeping  round  the  walls  of  the 
tent. 

**  But  I  see  yon  are  still  in  great  pain,  and  am  afraid  you  must  be 
more  seriously  mjured  than  you  at  first  supposed.  Come,  man,  let 
me  look  at  you.  I  suspect  you  ought  to  lose  a  little  blood,  or,  at  all 
events,  a  repetition  of  the  hot  fomentation  you  applied  last  night, 
might  help  to  relieve  you.  Shall  I  call  Heels,  and  desire  him  to  pre* 
pare  some  hot  water?" 

**  Where  the  deil  did  you  learn  the  doctoring  trade,  may  I  ask  f^ 
growled  the  Doctor,  thrusting  his  black  muzzle  from  under  the  bed* 
clothes,  and  looking  askance  at  Mansfield  over  his  shoulder :  **  do  you 
suppose,  sir,  that  I  took  out  my  degree  at  the  College  of  Edinburgh 
for  nathins?  or  that  I  am  soft  enough  to  lie  here,  and  let  mysel*  be 
sticket,  and  plotted  wi'  hot  water,  like  an  auld  soo,  by  a  daft,  harum- 
scarum,  thfouffhother,  bletherin'  loon  o'  a  sodger,  that  has  nae  mur 
knowledge  o'  die  noble  science  of  pharmacy  than  my  Granny  ? — and  no 
that  Bam&— >for  she,  honest  woman,  had  some  skill  o'  the  rhumatis,  and 
was  no*  an  ill  Howdy,  at  a  pinch. — Awa !  out  o*  that,  I  say,  and  dinna 
fash  me  nae  mair  wi'  your  havers,  for  I'm  just  perfect  ramfeezled  and 
disjaskit  for  want  o'  rest." 

*  CoBtiaasd  fion  No.  o«iL,  p,  556. 
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**  Well,  weU»  Doctor/'  said  Mansfield,  striving  to  suppress  a  laugh, 
as  he  approached  the  bed,  and  patted  the  Doctor  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der, "  don't  be  so  sulky  about  it,  you  old  bear ;,  there  is  no  necessity  for 
your  moving,  unless  you  like  it;  so  keep  yourself  quiet,  and  try  to 
sleep.  I  shall  call  you  when  breakfast  is  ready,  and  hope  to  find 
your  temper  improved,  as  well  as  your  bodily  ailments.  Adieu,  my 
old  boy,  and  pleasant  dreams  to  you." 

**  Come  back  here,  Captain,"  cried  the  Doctor,  poking  his  head  from 
under  the  clothes,  and  extending  his  long  bony  hand  towards  Mans- 
field, who  was  about  to  retire. — **  Come  back  here,  I  tell  you,  and 
shake  hands  with  me.  Hoot,  fie,  sir !  what  ails  you  to  be  in  sic  a 
dooms  hurry  ?  I  thought  ye  might  hae  kent  better  than  to  hae  taken  a 
cankered  boay  at  his  word,  yon  way." 

'*  Well,  old  Sulky,"  said  Mansfield,  retaming,  and  taking  the  Doc- 
tor's hand  in  his,  .'<  what  is  the  matter  now  ?" 

*'  You  maun  excuse  me,"  said  the  poor  Doctor,  squeesing  his  hand 
affectionately ;  **  you  maun  excuse  me,  sir,  for  being  a  wee  bit  cankered 
ways  this  morning.  Ye  ken,  sir,  I'm  gae  short  in  the  temper  at  the 
besto'  times ;  and  I'm  so  sairbirzed  andchurted,  that,  between  that  and 
the  want  o'rest,  I'm  just  a  wee  bit  mair  cantankerous  than  ordmar.  It 
was  an  ill-done  thing,  it  was  an  unco  ill-done  thing  in  me,  sir,  to  speak 
sae  short  to  you,  to  whom  I  owe  my  life ;  but  I  hope  you'll  excuse  me, 
Captain,  and  believe  that  I'm  no  ungratefu',  although  the  pain  has 
msuie  me  a  wee  crabbit  like." 

'*  No,  no,  my  dear  Doctor,"  said  Mansfield,  returning  the  pressure  of 
hia  hand.  **  I  know  your  honest  heart  too  well  to  suspect  you  of  in- 
gratitude :  and  a  little  fretfulness  is  excusable  in  one  who  has  passed  a 
sleepless  night  of  suffering ;  so  pray,  do  not  make  yourself  uneasy  about 
it,  but  keep  quiet ;  and,  if  you  can  only  get  a  few  hours  sleep,  I  have  no 
doubt  you  will  awake  in  such  a  good  humour,  that  a  child  might  play 
with  you." 

**  iliank  you,  thank  you,  Captain,"  said  the  Doctor,  squeezing  his 
hand  hard ;  *^  it's  o'er  good  o'  you  to  forgie  me  so  easily,  and  I'm  just 
ashamed  o'  mysel'  for  giving  way  to  pain,  and  I^ing  here,  girning  like 
an  auld  wife.  I  believe  it's  best  for  me  to  rise  after  a',  for  I  canna 
sleep ;  and,  as  there  are  nae  bones  broken,  the  exercise  o'  riding,  and  a 
good  sweat,  will,  maybe,  do  me  good. — Heels,  ye  black  sinner  l-^Heels, 
i  say  I  bring  me  my  clothes."  So  saying*  the  Doetor,  with  one  mighty 
efibrt,  and  one  fearful  grunt,  kicked  hia  long  legs  out  of  bed,  and  sat 
vpright. 

Mansfield,  after  trying  in  vain  to  dissuade  him  from  his  purpose— for 
the  Doctor  was  as  olwttnate  as  a  mule  when  once  he  got  a  crotchet  in 
his  head— lighted  a  candle  from  his  lantern,  and  departed  to  rouse  the 
camp,  leaving  the  Doctor  to  be  dressed  by  Heels,  who  was  striving,  as 
gently  as  possible,  to  insinuate  his  battered  limbs  into  the  legs  and 
aleeves  of  his  |arments.  This  operation*  however,  was  not  completed 
wiUiout  extortmg  sundry  groans  and  curses  from  the  irritable  patient, 
who,  between  the  twitches  of  pain,  might  be  heard  muttering,  between 
bis  clenched  teeth,  ^*  D — n  the  muckle  black  beast  I  I  believe  he  has 
yerkit  every  bane  in  my  body  out  o'  its  place ;  but  I  will  hae  my  ain 
way,  in  spite  o'  him.    I  will  rise,  though  the  deil  should  gtm  in  my 
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It  is  not  yet  within  two  hours  of  daylight ;  but  the  mooiiy  ahhoogh 
rapidly  sinking  towards  the  western  horizon,  and  now  parttaMy  con- 
cealecl  by  the  waving  tree-tops,  still  sheds  a  broken  light  upon  the 
drowsy  camp,  checkering  the  dew- bespangled  grass  with  strange  hft» 
tastic  shadows,  and  ever- changing  spots  of  sparkling  light.  The  wan- 
dering night-wind  sighs  through  the  forest,  wafting  to  the  ear  the 
melancholy  murmur  of  the  lonely  river,  as,  in  solitary  grandeur,  it  glides 
along  its  dark  mysterious  course,  far,  far  away  into  the  unknown  wilder- 
ness. But  no  sound  of  life  is  there — no  Uving  thing  is  seen  to  move  m 
that  sequestered  spot.|  The  white- robed  figures  of  the  natives,  stretched 
at  full  length  upon  the  ground,  look  like  sheeted  corpses  in  the  cold 
moonlight.  Silence  reigns  within  the  tents,  and  the  death-like  calm, 
which  pervades  the  whole  scene,  tends  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder with  a  solemn  feeling  of  awe,  as  if  he  g^zed  upon  a  scenet 
which,  once  indeed,  had  teemed  with  life,  but  over  which  the  cold  breath 
of  the  destroying  angel  had  passed,  during  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night,  leaving  the  forest  winds,  as  they  howled  through  the  wikieraess, 
to  sing  the  dirges  of  the  unburied  dead. 

But  hark ! — the  cheerful  notes  of  a  bugle  rise  full  and  clear  upon  the 
niorning  air,  rousing  the  startled  echoes,  which  slumbered  deep  amidst 
the  gloomy  arches  of  the  forest;  and,  at  that  joyous  sound,  the 
slumbering  camp,  which  so  lately  presented  an  image  of  death,  sud- 
denly bursts  into  life,  as  if  aroused  from  its  trance  by  the  mighty 
voice  of  a  magician.  The  active  Lascars  are  already  busy  in  knocking 
up  the  tent-pegs ;  their  wildly-chanted  song  keeping  time  to  the  rapid 
stroke  of  their  mallets.  The  horse-keepers  bestir  themselves  to  mb 
down  and  saddle  their  masters*  steeds ;  the  proud  animals  anortkig  and 
pawing  the  ground,  as  if  impatient  of  their  long  rest,  and  eager  for  the 
chase.  A  confused  jingling  of  bells,  mingled  with  the  grunting  of 
camels,  and  the  faint  lowing  of  oxen,  announce  that  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den are  also  on  the  move.  The  dusky  figures  of  the  native  servants, 
may  be  seen  flitting  about  like  evil  spirits,  and  jostling  each  other,  in 
the  eager  haste  to  pack  up  and  despatch  their  masters'  baggage.  Oroups 
of  women  and  childreh,  shivering  in  the  cold  morniagiitr,  croachetosely 
around  the  numerous  fires,  for  which  the  old  litter  of  the  horsss  has 
furnished  them  a  ready  materiel :  their  gaudy-cokmred  diessei,  pi<i- 
turesque  figures,  and  graceful  attitudes,  now  thrown  out  in  strong  relief 
against  the  dark  background  of  trees,  and  again  shrouded  in  eompara- 
tive  darkness,  as  the  expiring  fire,  occasionally  replenislied  by  a  hand- 
ful of  straw  or  dry  leaves,  suddenly  sends  up  a  bright  sheet  of  btckenng 
flame,  and  again  subsides  into  a  dull  red  glow.  Here  the  kneeling  form 
of  a  camel  is  distinctly  seen  by  the  light  of  a  neighbourmg  fife,>gnash«> 
ing  his  long  tusks,  and  threatening,  with  out««tretched  neck,  ^e  buy 
natives  who  are  employed  in  arranging  his  load ;  and  there  the  gigantic 
form  of  the  stately  elephant  may  b^  faintly  traced,  adrancingslowly  fmaa 
amidst  the  surrounding  gloom,  like  a  moving  tower.  Whilst,  freni.tiw 
remoter  cltfmps  of  trees,  where  die  deepened  gtoom  render*  the  «eiOfs 
of  the  busy  scene  invisible,  the  wild  song  of-  the  cmsEiel-dnveni,  inM- 
mixed  with  hearty  maledictions  denounced  against  the  ancesiors  of 
some  restive  brute,  which  unwillingly  submits  itself  to  be  acGOstred  for 
the  march,  come  faintly  borne  on  the  night  wind.  Old  Kamak  is  the 
only  one  of  the  busy  throng^  who  appear*  unoccupied,  as  he  leans 
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against  the  stem  of  a  tree^  smoking  a  cberoot,  and  bearing  in  his  hand 
a  flaming  ioicky  with  which,  in  the  capacity  of  guide,  he  has  prepared 
himseify  to  direct  the  steps  of  the  travellers  through  tlie  dark  paths  of 
the  forest,  as  well  as  to  scare  any  wild  animal  which  may  happen  to 
CKMs  their  path  during  the  hour  of  darkness  which  must  intervene  be* 
tween  the  setting  of  the  moon  and  the  appearance  of  daylight. 

In  little  more  than  half  an  hour  from  the  time  that  the  signal  for 
momiiig  had  been  given,  every  tent  was  struck,  and  the  last  camel 
loaded  ;  and  Mansfield,  who  maintained  a  sort  of  military  discipline  in 
his  hunting  camp,  having  remained  to  see  the  latest  straggler  quit  tlie 
ground y  our  three  friends  mounted  their  horses,  and,  turning  their  backs 
upon  the  deserted  camp-ground,  struck  into  the  forest  by  a  different 
path  from  the  one  bv  which  they  had  arrived ;  it  being  their  intention 
to  return  to  the  Hills,  by  a  circuitous  route  through  the  plains,  where 
Uaaafield  expected  to  fall  in  with  wild  hog  and  antelope. 

The  moon  bad  by  this  time  set ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  light  of  the 
torch  which  old  Kamah  carried  in  front,  the  horsemen  found  some  diffi- 
colty  in  preventing  their  horses  from  falling  in  the  rugged  p&th,  along 
wbicb,  in  spite  of  the  deepened  gloom,  occasioned  by  the  overhanging 
treea*  their  savage  guide  pursued  his  onward  course,  with  a  steadiness 
of  purpose,  and  swiftness  of  foot,  which  appeared  almost  miraculous. 

A  little  more  than  an  hour's  riding  sufficed  to  carry  them  through  the 
denser  part  of  the  forest,  which  was  traversed  almost  in  silence ;  the 
eoBStant  attentk>n  necessary  to  prevent  their  horses  from  stumbling  over 
loots  of  trees,  and  other  impediments,  keeping  them  too  fully  occupied 
to  adUttit  of  mach  conversation ;  neither  did  they  encounter  any  of  the 
savai^  denizens  of  the  forest,  although,  more  than  once,  a  suspicious 
rustling  among  the  branches  made  the  poor  Doctor's  heart  rise  to  his 
IhrDttli  and  faroed  upon  his  recollection,  with  fearful  distinctness,  all  the 
ghaitly  tales  he  had  ever  heard  of  night  attacks  from  tigers  and  wild 
elephants* 

The  first  gray  tints  of  morning  were  beginning  to  appear,  as  they 
emetged  from  the  dense  bamboo  jungle,  and  eniered  a  romantic  valley^ 
flankfod  by  lofty  hills,  wooded  almost  to  the  top,  and  terminating  m 
abrupt  locky  crags,  which  reared  their  gray  and  thunder*riven  summits 
to  the  clouds. 

Stieaks  of  purple  and  gold  are  spreading  gradually  over  the  eastern 
iky,  against  which  is  traced  the  fine  bold  outlinefof  the  mountain,  which 
appears  to  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  path,  like  a  wall  of  black  mar- 
ble ;  but  dMkness  still  broods  over  the  valley, and  the  silence  ofnight  is 
mbroken,  save  by  the  distant  sound  of  fallmg  water,  or  the  wild  plain- 
tive  ery  of  a  stray  plover. 

**  The  Lord  be  about  as  1  what  na  eldrich  skirl  is  yon  ?  "  whispered 
the  Doctor,  seising  Chsries's  arm  with  a  eonvulsive  grasp,  as  the  silence 
was  anddeaiy  broken  by  an  unearthly  voice,  apparently  amongst  the 
soeks  above,  ntlering  a  loud  and  sudden  Wangh  O  !  Waugk  O  !  fol- 
loeed  by  e  balf-supniessed  seream,  as  of  a  person  in  the  act  of  being 
atrangled  ''Ohl  Maister  Charles,  hear  to  that— what  can  it  be  ?  It  is 
saiely  sooMthing  no  canny." 

Wm^k  0  !  Waugk  O  /  replied  that  wild  roystermus  voice,  so  close, 
that  it  appeared  to  the  Doetor  to  be  shrieking  in  his  very  ears— then 
an  awful  pause,  and  again  the  wailing  cry  was  heard,  but  at  so  great  a 
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diitance)  that  it  appeared  to  proceed  from  eome  mrndsring  spirit  of  dnk* 
nesB,  flitting  from  place  to  place  with  more  than  mortal  speed. 

**  Why,  I  really  do  not  know  what  to  make  of  it/'  replied  Charlea: 
'<  I  should  take  it  to  be  the  voice  of  some  wild  animal,  probaUy  ahyesa, 
only  that  I  am  puzzled  to  account  for  the  sudden  and  noiseless  raaonar 
in  which  it  moves  from  place  to  place." 

"  Na !  na !  Maister  Charles,  there  is  something  no  just  so  canny  as 
a  wild  beast  there,  take  my  word  for  it.  But  we  had  better  ride  on  and 
ask  the  Captain ;  for  if  we  bide  here  any  longer,  it  will,  may  be,  come 
and  grip  us  in  the  dark."  So  saying,  the  Doctor  clapped  spars  to  his 
horse,  and  cantered  after  Mansfield,  who  had  now  got  some  dittanoe 
ahead. 

'*  Heard  what? "  asked  Mansfield,  smiling  at  the  anxious  manner 
with  which  the  Doctor  inquired  whether  he  had  *^  heard  yon."—***  Do 
you  mean  the  owl  V* 

*«TheHoolet,  sir?" 

**  Yes,  just  the  Hoolet^  as  you  call  it ;  for  I  can  assure  you  the  savage 
cry  you  heard  just  now,  although  I  confess  it  sounds  rather  unearthly, 
is  nothing  more  than  the  cry  of  the  great  horned-owL  Often  and  often, 
during  my  rambles  in  the  forest,  have  I  been  warned  of  the  approach 
of  day  by  that  same  ghostly  watchman,  and  well  do  I  know  his  ugly 
voice." 

**  A  Hoolet !  a  Hoolet ! "  cried  the  Doctor.  <'  Od,  sir,  do  you  think  to 
mak  a  fool  o'  me,  and  gar  me  believe  Uiat  sic  an  unearthly  skirl  as 

2 on,  came  frae  the  throat  of  a  Hoolet,  or  ony  other  bird  that  ever  was 
atched?  Na,  na,  sir !  I'll  no  believe  the  like  o'  yon— you  maun  no  hae 
heerd  it  right :  that  sound  was  na  uttered  by  ony  craiter  o'  this  world, 
and  sae  some  o*  us  will  find  to  our  cost  ere  lang." 

''What  the  devil  do  you  suppose  it  is  then?"  asked  Mansfield 
impatiently. 

*'  Whist,  Captain !  speak  laich,  for  ony  sake,"  whispered  the  Doctor, 
drawing  closer  to  him,  and  seizing  him  by  the  arm.  ''It's  the  Banshee,* 
sir^-its  the  Bansheey  as  sure  as  I'm  a  miserable  sinner ;  and  tak  my  word 
for't,  nae  good  ever  comes  o'  hearing  her  ill-omened  wail."  '<  A  Hoo- 
let, indeed  I  Na,  na,  that's  nae  Hoolet ! "  and  the  Doctor  shook  his 
head  mournfully ;  for  although  a  sensible  man  in  other  respects,  he 
had  never  been  able  entirely  to  divest  himself  of  the  superstitious  ideas 
which  had  been  instilled  into  his  mind,  almost  with  his  mother's  milk, 
and  like  many  of  his  countrymen,  in  the  same  sphere  of  life,  fully 
believed  in  the  existence  of  that  harbinger  of  death,  the  Ban$he0, 

'*  Well,  well.  Doctor,"  replied  Mansfield,  laughing,  "  you,  being  a 
Scotchman,  ought  to  know  more  about  the  Banshee  than  I  do ;  but  if 
that  be  she,  I  can  only  say,  her  style  of  singing  does  but  little  credit  to 
the  country  from  whence  she  came." 

"  She  was  na  singing**-she  was  greeting,"  replied  the  Doctor,  with 
great  naiveti. 

"  Well,  laughmg  or  greeting,  she  has  a  cursed  ugly  voice  of  her  own« 
But  hark  ye.  Doctor,"  continued  Mansfield,  unslinging  his  rifle,  and 

*  A  peealtar  tort  of  tpifit,  iadigenoos  to  tb«  Hif  hlMdt  of  Seotlaod  tad  Iralftnd, 
whioh  attaohM  ktnalf  to  particuUr  familiM,  and  ia  Iward  sigluos  sad  wailiiig  pisvioss 
to  the  death  of  any  of  its  nemben. 
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mank&j  exminiiif  die  caps  by  the  ligfat  of  the  tereh,  to  Mtiafy  kim- 
self  that  the  J  had  not  been  injured  by  the  demp-*^^  you  had  better 
net  lag  so  far  behind  at  you  did  just  now,  for  the  Jaggardar  tells  me 
that  thk  rarine  is  dreadfully  infested  by  tigers ;  and  if  we  fiJl  in  with  one 
of  these  fly«by-night  gentlemen ,  retiring  to  his  lair  with  an  empty 
stomach,  you  will  find  it  rather  a  more  serious  business  than  hearing 
the  Bamhee^  although  you  appear  to  think  that  bad  enough/' 

^  Bad  enough,  bad  enough,  indeed,'*  muttered  the  poor  Doctor,  ply- 
ing the  spurs  vigorously,  and  urging  the  unwilling  Smiler  into  a  trot. 

The  party  had  proceeded  about  a  Quarter  of  a  mile,  and  had  reached 
a  tim  in  the  road,  which,  being  overhung  by  a  dense  mass  of  trees, 
was  so  intensely  dark,  that,  without  the  assistance  of  the  torch,  the 
horsemen  could  not  have  seen  their  own  length  in  front  of  them,  when 
the  Doctor's  horse,  which  as  usual  had  fallen  behind  the  rest,  suddenly 
stopped  short,  and,  uttering  a  loud  snort,  began  to  tremble  violently,  as 
if  overcome  by  mortal  fear. 

«<  Captain  I  Captain  ! "  shouted  the  Doctor,  plying  his  stick  furiously 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  make  Smiler  move,  **Ah,  Captain,  for  ony  sake 
oome  here— -the  beast  surely  sees  something  uncanny,  for  he*ll  no  stir  an 
inch,  in  spite  o'  me !"  and  again  a  shower  of  blows  descended  upon 
poor  Smiler's  sounding  ribs« 

Mansfield  and  Charles,  who  were  a  little  in  advance,  immediately 
pulled  tip ;  but  ere  thev  could  turn  their  horses'  heads,  a  terrific  roar  was 
heard*-a  crash — a  wild  scream  'of  agony — and  the  ill-starred  Doctor, 
with  the  struggling  horse*  were  borne  to  the  earth  by  some  heavy  body, 
which,  flashing  for  an  instant  in  the  torch-light,  darted  from  the  bank 
above  with  the  velocity  of  a  thunderbolt. 

It  was  too  dark  to;, distinguish  objects  on  the  ground;  but  it  was 
evident,  from  the  violent  struggle  which  ensued,  and  the  piteous  moaning 
of  the  poor  horse,  that  he  was  trying  to  free  himself  from  the  grasp  of 
•ome  powerful  animal. 

*^  Bagk !  Bagh  /*'*  shouted  the  Jaggardar,  hurling  his  torch  in  the 
direction  from  wnence  the  sound  proceeded. 

**  Here,  Kamah,  hold  this  beast,"  cried  Mansfield,  jumping  from  his 
terrified  horse,  and  throwing  the  reins  to  the  Jaggardar ;  as,  by  the 
faint  light  of  the  expiring  torch,  he  discovered  a  Panther  clinging  to  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  horse,  with  his  teeth  and  claws  firmly  fixed  in  the 
throat  of  the  dying  animal,  who  had  now  almost  ceased  to  struggle, 
and  drew  his  breath  in  thick  gasping  sobs,  as  the  throttling  savage,  with 
a  malignant  growl  of  satisfaction,  sucked  the  warm  blood  from  his 
ebbing  veins. 

**  This  is  a  bad  light,"  said  Mansfield,  shaking  his  head,  and  recover- 
ing the  rifle,  which  he  had  brought  to  his  shoulder,  the  flame  of  the  torch 
having  sunk  so  low,  as  to  render  surrounding  objects  almost  invisible. 
'*  I  wish  to  Heaven  it  would  blaze  up  again,  and  allow  me  to  see  where- 
abouts the  poor  Doctor  lies,  for  I  have  as  good  a  chance  of  hitting  him 
as  the  Panther,  if  I  risk  a  shot  in  the  dark.  Ha  1  that  will  do."  A 
sudden  gust  of  wind  fanned  the  expiring  torch  into  a  bright  flame, 
lighting  up  the  ghastly  scene  with  more  brUUancy  than  ever.  The  Pan- 
ther, startled  by  the  sudden  light,  quitted  his  hold  of  the  horse,  and, 
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grinning  fiercely^  slirunk  into  a  crouching  attitude,  as  if  undecided 
whether  to  spring  on  his  assailant  or  fly. 

**Now,  then,  you  snarling  devil !"  muttered  Mansfield,  laying  his  cheek 
against  the  stock  of  his  rifle,  with  as  much  cool  deliberation  as  if  he 
were  about  to  fire  at  a  mark ;  but  ere  he  had  brought  the  fine-drawn 
sight  to  bear  upon  its  object,  a  convulsive  kick  from  the  dyin^  horse 
struck  the  fiery  end  of  the  torch,  and  sent  it  flying  among  the  bushes; 
the  air  was  filled  with  a  shower  of  glittering  sparks,  and  again  all  Was 
darkness. 

'<  A  spear!  a  spear  !**  shouted  Mansfield,  mad  with  disappointment, 
throwing  aside  his  rifle,  and  snatching  at  a  spear,  which  Chanes  carried 
in  his  hand,  ''Quick,  man,  before  he  moves!  I  can  pin  him  to  the 
ground  where  he  lies.— Ha !  who  fired  that  shot  ?" 

A  bright  flash — a  sharp  report — the  whistle  of  a  bullet — and  then  a 
gasping  bubbling  sound,  was  heard,  as  of  an  animal  stifling  in  his  own 
blood. 

'*  Hurra  !'^  shouted  the  Doctor,  from  amidst  the  gloom ;  the  un- 
expected but  welcome  cheer  coming  to  the  ears  of  his'  companions  like 
a  voice  from  the  dead.  '*  Hurra,  lads !  he*s  dead,  he's  dead ! — Come 
here,  some  o*  you ;  for  ony  sake,  come  here  and  help  me  to  get  my  leg 
out  from  below  the  horse,  for  it's  amaist  smashed.  This  way,  this  way  ! 
ye  needna  be  'feard ;  Fve  dang  the  life  out  o'  him  fairly.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  auld  Doctor,  noo  ?"  exclaimed  Macphee,  brandishing, 
with  a  triumphant  air,  a  huge  horse-pistol,  as  Mansfield  and  Charles 
busied  themselves  in  extricating  him  from  under  the  dead  horse.  ''Was 
na  that  weel  done,  Captain  ? — Easy!  easy  wi'  me,  lads,  for  Tm  that  sair 
birzed  wi'  yesterday's  work,  that  I  canna  thole  to  be  touched,  amaist. 
Wasna  that  weel  done,  I  say,  sir  ?  Od,  ye  hae  oflen  laughed  at  my 
old  grandfather's  pistol,  but  I  telt  you  it  would  come  to  use  some  day 
or  other,  and  sae  it  has,  at  last.  O,  man,  but  I'm  stiff!"  continued  ke, 
as  he  got  upon  his  legs,  with  the  assistance  of  his  two  companions,  and 
seated  himself  on  a  bank. 

"  By  Heavens,  it  was  well  done !"  exclaimed  Mansfield,  grasping 
the  Doctor's  hand  with  enthusiasm ;  for  he  was  really  attached  to  the 
worthy  man,  and  his  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  Heaven  for  his 
wonderful  escape*  and  admiration  of  the  unwonted  spirit  he  displayed 
on  the  occasion.  "  Well  done,  and  coolly,  as  any  thing  I  ever  saw. 
Why,  Doctor,  you  have  come  out  quite  in  a  new  character — a  very 
dare-devil ; — but,  as  you  say,  it  was  fortunate  for  you,  and,  indeed,  for 
all  of  us,  that  you  had  the  old  pistol  at  hand,  and  presence  {of  mind 
to  use  it ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  when  the  light  was  extinguished, 
I  began  to  have  rather  unpleasant  forebodings,  as  to  the  termination  of 
our  adventure." 

"  Faith,  ye  may  say  that,"  replied  the  Doctor :  "  I  was  sae  dumb- 
foundered,  and  taken  by  surprise  at  first,  when  I  found  mysel'  sprawl; 
ing  on  the  ground,  like  a  cripple  puddook,  and  heard  the  worry,  worry 
o'  the  bloodthirsty  dcevlc,  as  he  rugged  and  rived  at  poor.Smiler^s  throat, 
that  I  just  gied  mysel'  up  for  lost — and,  then  that  awfu'  cry  we  heard 
the  now  came  into  my  mind.  Ye  needna  laugh,  sir,  for  I  tell  ye  there 
was  something  no  canny  in  that  cry ;  and  I  thought  my  hour  was  come, 
and  then  I  prayed  for  mercy  on  my  sinfu'  soul;— and  wi'  that,  I  appeared 
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lo  get  new  strength  and  courage,— and  then  I  minded  o*  the  auld  pistol 
I  had  put  in  the  holster ;  and  the  wee  drap  Heeland  blood  I  hae  m  my 
veins  began  to  boil ;  and,  says  I  to  myser,  D — n  yon,  for  a  muckle 
girnin  cat !  Tra  a  match  for  ye  yet !  And,  wi'  that,  I  lifted  mysel'  cannily 
on  my  elbow,  and  whipptt  the  pistol  out  o*  the  holster,  and  clappit  it 
to  his  lug,  and  dang  the  life  out  o*  him  afore  he  had  time  to  wink.  Ha! 
ha  1  Captain,  you  see  there  is  some  good  stuff  in  the  auld  Doctor,  yet ; 
although  I  maun  confess,  my  nerves  rather  got  the  better  o'  me  yester- 
day. But  that  was  a'  the  effects  o'  the  Glenlivet,  ye  ken — Eh,  Cap- 
tain ?"  and  the  worthy  Doctor  grinned,  and  rubbed  his  hands  with 
erident  satisfaction. 

'*  Tut,  tut !  never  mind  what  happened  yesterday,''  said  Mansfield 
encouragingly ;  *<  you  have  behaved  like  a  man  this  morning,  at  all 
events,  and  so  let  byganes  be  byganes,  as  you  say  yourself.  But  are 
you  not  hurt  ? — I  am  sure  you  got  a  terrible  roll." 

**  Hoot,  fie,  no !"  replied  the  Doctor,  *•  I  came  down  in  a  fine  saft 
place,  amang  the  lang  grass ;  but  I'm  so  cursedly  warped  in  the  back, 
after  yesterday's  toolzie,  that  the  shake  I  got  has  just  pot  me  a  wee 
throughother,  and  gart  me  feel  faint-like  about  the  heart.  Maister 
Charles,  if  ye  will  just  be  good  enough  to  look  in  the  other  holster,  and 
gte  me  a  wee  bit  flask  ye'll  find  there»  I  think  a  drap  out  o'  it  will 
maybe  do  me  good.  The  horse-pistol  has  done  us  a  gooid  turn  already, 
and  now  we'll  try  what  effect  the  pocket-pistol  will  hae — Ha !  ha !  ha ! 
Captain.'* — Here  the  Doctor  chucKled,and  poked  Mansfield  facetiously 
lu  the  ribs,  <*  You  see  Tm  an  old  soldier,  and  aye  march  with  twa  pistols 
— ane  for  my  enemies,  and  anither  for  my  friends.  Here,  sir,  tak  a  sup 
o't — it  will  warm  your  heart  this  cold  morning." 

The  dew  having  fallen  so  heavily  during  the  night,  as  almost  to  wet 
through  their  thin  clothing,  neither  Mansfield  nor  Charles  made  any 
objection  to  the  Doctor's  proposal ;  and  Charles,  who  was  blessed  with 
a  youthful  appetite,  that  never  failed  him  under  any  circumstances, 
having  produced  some  biscuits  and  a  piece  of  cold  venison,  from  the 
holsters  of  his  saddle,  our  three  friends  seated  themselves  on  the  grass  ; 
an^  the  energy  with  which  the  worthy  Doctor  applied  himself  to  gnaw- 
ing the  bones,  after  having  whetted  his  appetite  by  a  hearty  pull  at  hts 
pocket-piitol,  proved  that,  however  stiff  his  other  joints  might  be, 
nis  jaws,  at  least,  had  escaped  uninjured. 

Day  had,  in  the  mean  time,  been  rushing  on  with  that  rapidity  pecu- 
liar to  a  tropical  climate,  where  light  succeeds  darkness  almost  instan- 
taneously ;  and,  ere  their  hasty  meal  was  finished,  nature  burst  into 
life ;  and  the  glorious  sun,  rising  in  fiery  splendour,  poured  a  flood  of 
golden  light  into  that  sequestered  valley — the  gloomy  mountain-pass, 
which,  an  hour  before,  in  the  darkness  and  silence  of  night,  appeared  a 
fitting  haunt  for  prowling  beasts  and  birds  of  evil  omen,  now  smiling 
in  all  the  luxuriant  beauty  of  oriental  scenery.  The  woods,  sparkling 
with  dewdrops,  festooned  with  beautiful  flowering  creepers,  and  echoing 
to  the  tender  cooing  of  turtle-doves ;  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  wheel- 
ing* tn  joyous  gambles,  amongst  the  lofty  tree-tops ;  the  balmy  morning 
air,  loaded  with  perfume,  and  breathing  melody,  all  conspired  to  soothe 
and  calm  the  ruffled  spirits,  to  soften  one's  very  nature,  and  make  the 
niost  careless  observer,  in  his  inmost  heart,  acknowledge  and  worship 
the  Almighty  Power,  which  had  given  birth  to  so  much  beauty. 
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*'  What  a  Heavenly  teene  is  tkis  I"  eidaimed  Charles,  after  gazing 
for  some  minatea  in  silent  admiration. 

*'  It  is,  indeed,  a  Heavenly  scene,*'  replied  Mansfield ;  "  and  yet  how 
treacheroas  are  its  beauties  t — How  strange  the  thought,  that  this  lovely 
spot  should  be  the  chosen  haunt  of  wild  beasts  ^its  perfumed  atmo- 
sphere a  compound  of  deadly  vapours ;  looking  an  earthly  Paradise,  yet 
teeming  with  pestilence  and  death,  like  a  lovely  woman,  with  the  ex- 
terior of  an  angel,  cherishiog  a  demon  in  her  heart  I  Methinks  a  group 
of  dancing  wood-nymphs  would  form  an  appropriate  foreground  to  snch 
a  picture ;  and  yet,  behold  the  stem  reality — a  band  of  armed  men— a 
naked  savage,  but  one  degree  removed  from  the  beasts  that  perish ! 
Mangled  carcasses — death  in  its  most  ghastly  form,  and  the  steam  of 
reeking  gore,  ascending  to  Heaven,  mingled  with  the  incense  of  flowers ! 
How  forcibly  doth  such  a  contrast  as  this  bring  to  one's  recollection 
the  melancholy  truth,  that  fallen  man  has  brought  sin  and  death  into 
the  world  1" 

^<  Indeed,  sir,  what  you  say  is  o*er  true.  It's  just  a  mischancey  bit, 
this  same  glen  ;  and,  bonny  though  it  be,  I  wish  we  were  well  out  o*  it ; 
for,  after  what  we  hae  heard  this  blessed  morning,  it  were  a  mere  tempt- 
ing o'  Providence  to  bide  here  ony  longer.  And,  oh,  sir,"  casting  a 
rueful  glance  at  the  mangled  remains  of  poor  Smiler,  ''  is  it  no  a  sair 
sight  to  look  at  that  poor  beast  lying  cold  and  stiff  there,  and  the  bonny 
green  grass  steepit  in  his  blood,  and  the  sun  shining  sae  bright,  and  the 
bit  birdies  singing  sae  blythe  and  happy,  as  if  there  was  nae  such  thing 
as  death  in  the  world  ?  And  it  would  be  just  the  same,  though  yoii  or 
me  were  lying  there  in  his  place*— Poor  Smiler — poor  Smiler ;  ye  were 
a  good  honest  beast,  although  a  wie  short  in  the  temper,  like  myself. 
But  you  and  me  will  never  cast  out  nae  mair."  And  the  poor  Doc- 
tor, drawing  the  back  of  his  large  hand  across  his  eyes,  pulled  a  flint 
and  steel  from  his  pocket,  and  proceeded  to  strike  a  light  for  his  cheroot, 
humming,  as  he  did  so,  a  melancholy  Scotch  ditty,  which,  if  not  the  ori- 
ginal tune  the  old  cow  is  said  to  have  died  of,  was  certainly  a  very  good 
imitation. 

«  Well,  Doctor,  you  certainly  are  an  unlucky  dog  in  some  things/' 
said  Charles*  smiling  at  the  Doctor's  rueful  countenance ;  ^'  and  I  must 
say  that,  of  late,  you  have  come  in  for  monkey's  allowance,  or  worse ; 
but  if  you  do  get  into  scrapes,  it  must  be  allowed  you  have  a  wonderful 
knack  of  getting  out  of  them  again.  Just  look  back  to  the  last  four- 
and-twenty  hours :  within  that  short  space  of  time,  you  have  been  at 
the  killing  of  a  tiger  on  foot ;  have  hsbd  an  elephant  playing  at  pilch- 
and-hustle  with  your  unfortunate  carcass ;  and  Uken  the  scalp  of  a 
panther,  single-handed ;  and  here  you  are,  resting  on  your  laurels,  and 
smoking  a  cigar,  as  if  nothing  had  happened — a  trifle  battered,  to  be 
sure,  and  minus  your  old  horse,  but  covered  with  glory,  and  having  a 
trophy  in  that  panthef-skin,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  preserved  by  Uie 
next  ten  generations  of  Macphee's,  as  a  memento  of  their  illustrious 
ancestor.  Come,  come,  my  dear  Doctor,  cheer  up,  and  do  not  look  so 
miserable  about  it ;  for,  after  all,  you  have  much  to  be  thankful  for." 

**  Aye,  Maister  Charles,  what  you  say  is  very  true.  I  hae,  indeed, 
much  to  be  thankfu'  for ;  and  I  trust  I  am  no  ungratefu'  for  the  Provi- 
dential way  in  which  my  life  has  been  spared.  But,  foolish  though  it 
be,  I  canna  look  at  that  poor  beast^  without  feeling  as  if  I  had  loat  an 
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•uU  and  tniity  frioid."  And  the  Doctor  began  to  poff  hk  cderoot 
foriously,  aa  if  annoyed  with  bimaelf  for  being  potaeued  of  a  good 
heart* 

The  baggage  and  foUowera  had  by  thit  time  oome  up,  and  the  dead 
panther  btving  been  phiced  upon  the  elephant,  a  fmh  horse  was 
saddled  for  the  Doctor.  The  Jaggardar  was  dismissed  with  a  hand- 
seme  present  of  anmittnition  and  tobacco ;  and,  leaving  the  remains  of 
poor  Smiler  to  become  a  prey  to  the  vultures,  the  three  horsemen  can« 
lered  off  at  a  round  pace*  in  hopes  of  reaching  the  village,  where  they 
intended  to  halt  before  the  heat  of  the  day  had  become  oppressive. 

The  pocMT  Doctor  was  so  disconcerted  by  the  loss  of  his  faithful  steed, 
that  h«  did  not  recover  his  wonted  spirits  for  the  rest  of  that  day ;  and, 
after  having  tried  in  vain  to  convince  his  companions  that  the  mysterious 
voice,  which  they  attributed  to  an  owl,  was  a  supernatural  warning  of 
poor  Bmiler's  tragical  end,  he  gave  up  the  point,  and  rode  on,  smoking 
his  cheroot  in  m«)dy  silence.  But,  from  that  day  to  this,  he  never  ex- 
hibits the  panther's  skin,  or  tells  the  story  of  the  Night  March,  without 
assuring  his  hearers  that, ''  as  true  as  death,"  he  heard  the  Bantkee* 
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FREDERICK   AND   FLEURY; 

OB,  THE  ILLUMXNBE8. 

HowevEii  strange  the  following  narrative  may  appear  at  the  present 
day,  it  may,  nevertheless,  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  those  who  still 
bear  in  remembrance  the  principal  occurrences  of  the  year  1792,  and 
more  especially  the  strong  sensation  occasioned  by  a  very  important 
aad  unexpected  event  to  which  it  has  reference.  The  story  rests  upon 
the  statement  of  Caron  de  Beaumarchais,  a  man  whose  character  did 
not  stand  sufficiently  high  in  the  estimation  of  his  contemporaries  to 
ensure  its  being  received  as  an  unquestionable  fact,  upon  his  bare  as- 
sertion, unsupported  by  more  respectable  evidence ;  they  were  more 
Ukely  to  have  considered  it  a  flight  of  that  lively  and  prolific  imagina- 
tion which  had  produced  the  Marriage  de  Figaro,  and  other  works 
(displaying  very  superior  genius,  but  abounding  in  immorality,  as  well 
as  wit),  if  a  variety  of  circumstances  had  not  combined  to  render  it  so 
highly  probable,  that  it  readily  obtained  credit  by  all  those  to  whom  it 
was  communicated. 

Beaumarchais  came  to  England  towards  the  close  of  1792,  and  soon 
after  his  arrival,  told  his  story  to  the  Abb<  Sabathier  de  Cabre,*  who, 

*  It  was  from  the  AbM  Sabatbi«r  de  Cebre,  that  I  beard  tbe  story  of  Fleory's  jour- 
nerto  VerduD ;  end  who,  at  one  period  of  hi*  life,  bed  been  a  peraoe  of  aome  celebrity 
in  Fraaee.  He  waa  %  ConteUkr  a  ia  mnde  Chambr$  du  P<trliam$nt  d$  ParU,  and  bad 
tendered  himself  Tory  conapicuona  doring  tbe  dit patea  beiwe«n  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, by  bis  atrenuouB  and  ondauoted  opposition  to  tbe  enregisterina  of  several  of  tbe 
Kin^s  edicts,  in  particular  those  of  the  SfancB  Boyal,  of  tbe  19th  of  November,  1787. 
Hispopolaiity  waa  prodigiously  increased  by  the  persecationa  which  he  and  another 
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atruok  with.tbe  ligirt  it  appearad  to  tlwow  upon  aictmuiiBtaai:;^  involved 
IB  ^tti  BTfitery,  and  which  had  tnatfailajted^e  .hopes  af^ths  fVebch 
llovalisUy  hastened  with  all  possible  speed  to  impart  it  to  several^of  his 
amigraot  friends,  who  coDCtirred  in  gwmg  it  imptioil  bdiefl 

;  The  town  of  Vevdan  had>  in. the  month  of  Augast,  179i»  becn-soBM 
maned'to  surrender  by  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg^  coni^ 
mander  of  the  combined  armies  of  Austria  and  Pntssta,  assembled  oa 
the  frontiers  of  France,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  Hberatiag  the  kioj^ 
and  royal  family,  from  the  captivity  in  which  they  were  then  held^  •  An 
iiidlectttai  attempt  to  defend  the  place  had  been  made  by  Monsienr  ^4 
Beaumepaire,  the  governor,  until  finding  himself  opposed  by  the  iBliabit>^ 
ants,  and  unable  to  make  further  resistance,  he  took  the  desperate  reso- 
lution of  Mowing  out  his  brains,  which  be  actually  put  into  executkm  in 
full  council.  The  garrison  immediately  capitulated,  and  having  6^ 
tained  leave  to  retire  into  the  interior  of  France,  the  gates  of  Verdun 
were  thrown  open,  and  the  King  of  Prussia  entered  it  at  the  head  of  his 
army,  the  2d  of  September,  1792. 

The  occupation  of  Verdun,  by  the  King  of  Prussia,  was  hailed  by 
the  Royalists  with  the  utmost  joy ;  their  dearest  hopes  seemed  about  to 
be  fulfilled,  and  only  a  few  days  they  expected  would  elapse,  ere  the 
King  of  Prussia  would  overcome  every  obstacle,  enter  Paris,  set  free 
the  imprisoned  monarch,  reinstate  him  upon  the  throne  of  his  ancestors, 
overthrow  the  power  usurped  by  the  Revolutionists,  and  restore  to  that 
unhappy  country,  deluged  as  it  had  been  by  blood,  that  peace  and 
order,  which  had  long  been  banished  from  it. 

It  was  at  this  juncture,  and  whilst  the  King  of  Prussia  was  still  at 
Verdun,  that  Deaumarchais  called  at  the  house  of  an  actor,  named 
Fleury,  who  bad  acquired  prodigious  applause  in  his  performance  at 
one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris  of  the  character  of  Frederick  II.,  JLing  of 
Prussia.  Fleury  had  got  an  old  coat  worn  by  Frederick,  his  vmistcoatf 
his  hat,  his  boots,  and  he  had  contrived  to  make  even  his  face  bear  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  deceased  monarch.  Upon  Beanmarofaais 
knocking  at  Fleury's  door,  it  was  opened  by  a  little  girl  of  ten  or  tweWe 

5 rears  old,  the  niece  of  Fleury,  who,  in  answer  to  the  inquiry,  wlietkeT 
ler  uncle  was  at  home,  said  that  he  was  in  the  country. 

*<  Will  he  be  at  home  to-morrow?"  asked  Beaumarchais,  wiio  wished 
very  much  to  see  him. 

'*  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  girl,  **  my  uncle  will  not  be  home  for  eight 
or  ten  days;  he  is  gone  to  Verdun. 

Beaumarchais  turned  from  the  door.  Gone  to  Verdun,  thought  he  i 
what  can  possibly  have  called  Fleury  to  Verdun?  certainly  not  the 
exercise  of  his  profession — they  have  other  things  to  occupy  their  at* 
tention  just  now---*more  serious  work  in  hand  than  to  be  thiaking^  of 
acting  plays*    Thus  reasoned  Beaumarchais;  and  as  soon  as  the  time 


CoM^illc^  Montieor  d'fprtmtiiil,  miderwMi,  -Is  coatequeiice  of  ikmh  ejm<ion  la 
•up^riiog  iha  rigbu  of  the  PwliamflnU  They  wtre  boOi  urrescecl  bj  JUttr«s  ds 
Cachet,  aiul  StbaUiier  vaa  conTeyed  to  the  foii»«a  of  Moot  St.  MJchel,  in  the  Bay  of 
Conaiance,  and  d*£prtinei]il  (o  aoroe  other.  The  i)uc  d'Orleaoa,  who  had  played 
a  prominent  part  upon  the  latter  oecaatoo,  being  at  the  aame  time  exiled  to  his  own 
ootiii«ry.8«at  of  Villof a  CottertU.  Thia  Sabathier  was  sftenrards  wipioyed  by  BoDt- 
ysrte  as  Ambassador,  or  Envoy  to  Swedea.  . 


Bxcd'for  FketyVatnrn  was  expired,  fatiincdeMdtbet^vl^' to*  liii  HouKP) 
iMth  better  soeceM,  and  -was  aduiued,  As  they  wer6  upon:  Uarim  of  <gBeat 
lofeniQCjv 

Beauroarchais  naturally  asked  Fleiiry  wbrat  had  occasioned  hia  gomg 
tena  Faria  so  unexpectedly,  and  what  Inisfness  coold  havd  cdleil  hiiii  to 
Verdun*  To  his  aatontshment,  he  found  his  friend  (contrary  to 'ins 
usual  coiiimnnicattye  manner)  very  shy  of  speaktnjg^  upon  the  subject 
of  bis  kte  journey,  evading^  to  answer  any  direct  questionsy  and  «eem«> 
inf^ly  desifovs  to  envelop  the  whole  in  an  impenetrable  veii  of  mystery; 
Bat  the  more  Fleury  laboured  at  concealment^  the  more  Beaumardhais 
became  convinced  that  this  journey  was  connected  with  matters  of  itk^ 
portanee;  and  be  strove,  by  every  means  he  could  devise,  to  obtain' tlie 
secretw  Nothing,  however  could  he  elicit  from  the  cautions  Fleury,  and 
the  mind  of  Beaumarchais  was  still  deeply  engaged  in  forming  conjec^- 
turea,  when  a  report  was  spread,  that  the  King  of  Prussia,  instead  of 
narchbg  to  Paris  for  the  relief  of  the  king  and  royal  family,  as  set 
forth  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  had  determined  apon 
iclin^ishing  any  further  attempt,  and  had  actually  withdrawn  his  arm  v. 
Before  the  astonishment,  which  this  very  unexpected  news  occasioned, 
had  subsided,  an  authentic  account  arrived  confirming  the  disastrous 
intelligence,  and  of  the  Prussians  being  in  full  retreat.  A  change  so 
sudden,  and  at  a  moment  when  the  hopes  of  the  Royalists  had  beeit 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch,  came  upon  them  like  a  clap  of  thunder; 
they  were  plonged  into  the  deepest  despair,  and  above  all,  the  gallant 
band  of  emigrants,  assembled  under  the  banners  of  the  king's  twobro* 
then.  Monsieur  and  the  Comte  d'Artois,  and  commanded  by  the  Prince 
de  Conde ;  whilst  men  of  noble  families,  and  possessing  large  estates  in 
France,  who  were  serving  in  the  ranks  as  common  soldiers,  submitting 
lo  the  hardships  and  privations,  which  would  have  been  severely  feh  by 
persons  bom  in  the  lower  classes  of  life,  but  which  these  gentlemen, 
suatained  as  they  were  by  the  hope  of  being  the  instruments  destined  by 
Pcovidsnce  to  rescue  their  King,  their  country,  and  their  families,  from 
the  falling  yoke  of  the  Revolutionists,  bore,  with  a  patience  and  de* 
volc^ness,  truly  heroic.  Every  possible  endeavour  was  tried  to  induce 
the  King  of  Prussia  to  revoke  this  cruel  resolve,  but  in  vain  ;  and  no 
alternative  was  left  to  them  but  the  heart-rendering  sacrifice  of  their 
long-cherished  hopes,  and  the  painful  necessity  of  disbanding  their 
little  army. 

Conjecture  was  of  course  busy  in  assigning  reasons  for  the  King  of 
Prussia's  abandonment  of  a  cause,  which  he  had  espoused  with  an 
ardour  that  promised  the  happiest  result.  One  report,  which  was  propa« 
gated  by  the  Revolutionists,  stated  that  the  measure  had  originated 
from  a  letter  written  by  Louis  XVI.  to  the  King  of  Prussia ;  but  nothing 
could  less  bear  the  semblance  of  trath,  than  that  the  nnhappv  monarch 
would  himself  have  assisted  to  rivet  his  own  fetters,  and  stop  the  progress 
of  an  army  rapidly  advancing  to  Paris  for  his  deliverance ;  or  if,  in  faot^ 
such  a  letter  had  been  written  by  him,  was  it  not  Obvious  that  it  ttiusi 
have  been  done  under  the  control  of  his  Jailers,  dictated  by  them,  aiid 
not  expressive  of  his  own  sentiments ;  and  ought  it  not  to  have  been 
treated  as  such  by  the  King  of  Prussia?  Another,  and  by  finr  a  more 
prevalent  rumour,  affirmed  that  the  Knij^of  Prussia  had  seen  thd  spirit 
of  his  uncle,  Frederick  II.,  who,  in  menacing  terms,  forbad  his  further 
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advance  into  the  French  territory,  and  commanded  himi  upon  pain  of 

his  vengeance,  to  retrace  his  steps  to  his  own  dominions* 

This  last  rumour  obtained  very  general  belief,  strengthened  as  it  was^ 
by  its  being  well  known  that  his  Prussian  Majesty  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  several  of  the  Illumineesy  disciples  of  Swedenborg,  who 
affirmed  that  the  favoured  few,  who  were  initiated  into  their  unhallowed 
rites,  {Possessed  the  power  of  invoking  the  dead,  of  recalling  the  disera-* 
bodied  spirit  back  to  earth,  compelling  it  by  their  incantations,  to 
submit  to  interrogation,  and  to  answer  whatever  questions  they  might 
think  fit  to  propose.  No  sooner  did  this  last  rumour  reach  Beaomar* 
chais,  than  the  light  seemed  to  flash  upon  his  mind,  and  he  was  con- 
vinced that  he  had  got  a  clue  to  all  Fleury's  proceedings.  With  indefa* 
tiguable  research  he  ascertained,  that  Fleury's  journey  to  Verdun  tallied 
exactly  with  the  time  that  the  spirit  of  Frederick  II.  was  said  to  have 
appeared ;  but  his  strictest  inquiries  could  not  obtain  the  slightest  infor- 
mation respecting  Fleury's  sojourn  at  Verdun, — no  one  had  seen  him,  no 
one  had  heard  of  him,  his  name  had  never  been  mentioned.  By  com* 
paring  all  that  he  had  heard,  Beaumarchais  was  confirmed  in  his  opinion, 
that  the  talents  of  Fleury  had  been  brought  into  action  for  a  great  p(^« 
tical  purpose,  that  of  imposing  upon  the  King  of  Prussia,  whose  mind 
being  in  some  degree  predisposed  in  favour  of  the  power  of  the  lUuminees, 
was  wrought  upon  to  believe  that  he  had  actually  seen  his  deceased 
uncle,  of  whom,  whilst  living,  he  had  stood  exceedingly  in  awe ;  and 
received  from  him  the  order,  which  struck  the  death-blow  to  the  unfor- 
tunate Louis,  his  Queen,  his  Sister,  and  his  Son. 

A  mind  of  much  less  acuteness  than  that  of  Beaumarchais,  would 
naturally  have  drawn  the  same  inference  that  he  did,  from  the  coinci- 
dence of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances.  If  the  story  of  the  illa-> 
sion  practised  upon  the  King  of  Prussia  had  any  foundation  in  truth* 
no  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  its  having  been  effected  by  means  of 
some  deep-laid  scheme — ^no  common  artifice,  no  stale  juggling  tricks, 
had  been  resorted  to  ;  and  what  stratagem  so  likely  to  have  been  devised, 
as  having  recourse  to  Fleury *s  resemblance  in  person,  voice,  and  man- 
ner, to  the  celebrated  Frederick  II.,  the  Solomon  of  the  North  i 

How  any  person  impressed  with  a  just  sense  of  the  Divine  wisdom 
and  goodness,  could  for  one  moment  harbour  the  belief  that  the  Supreme 
Being  ever  had  delegated,  or  even  would  delegate  so  large  a  portion  of 
his  power  to  a  sinful  creature  of  mere  earthly  mould,  is  a  question 
which  is  quite  incomprehensible.;  Yet,  certain  it  is,  that  all  nations, 
civilized  as  well  as  barbarous,  and  in  all  ages,  from  Jannes  and  Jam« 
bres,  who  withstood  Moses,  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  impos- 
tors, who,  by  various  artifices,  have  contrived  to  deceive  mankind  with 
pretended  miracles,  and  supernatural  appearances.  None  more  effect- 
ually than  the  Illuminees,  who,  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
were  so  much  talked  of  in  every  country  of  Europe,  particularly  in  Oer* 
many,  which  was  the  principal  theatre  of  their  operations.  What  ren- 
dered their  success  most  surprising,  was,  that  the  proselytes  were  not 
generally  credulous,  weak-minded  persons,  easily  led  astray  by  sack 
charlatans  as  Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  &c.,  but  very  many  of  them  were 
men  of  strong  minds,  and  highly-cultivated  understandings. 

I  had  opportunities  of  hearing  much  upon  this  subjectf  from  both 
English  and  Foreigners,  who  had  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
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Oomle  deSt.  Germ|iii,  Cagliostro,  Mesmer,  and  Le  Roi.  But  I  AM, 
for  the  presenty  take  my  leave  of  them,  with  an  extraordinary  story 
which  I  heard  told,  at  an  early  period  of  the  French  Revolution,  at  the 
Comteise  de  BouflBlers's.* 

The  narrator  was  the  Comtesse  de  Balbi,  at  that  time  the  acknow- 
ledg^  favourite  of  Monsieur ,t  brother  of  Louis  XVI. ;  the  fascination 
of  whose  conversation,  although  unaided  by  the  charms  of  beauty,  fully 
justified  the  influence  she  was  said  to  hold  over  her  royal  friend.  She 
bad  very  lately  arrived  from  Paris,  where  the  Rosicrusians  and  lUumi- 
nees  were  much  spoken  of;  and,  when  mentioned  at  Madame  de  Bouf- 
flers's,  Madame  de  Balbi  said  she  could  give  a  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  lamentable  effects  of  becoming  an  Illuminee,  produced  upon 
the  Gomte  de  Caylus,!  not  only  to  the  subversion  of  his  understanding, 
but,  as  she  firmly  believed»  to  the  forfeiture  of  his  life. 

The  Comte  de  Caylus  was  known  to  most  of  the  company,  as  highly 
distinguished  for  his  literature,  and  as  having  acquired  deserved  cele- 
brity by  his  antiquarian  researches,  and  the  engravings  published  from 
his  beautiful  drawings ;  yet  this  man,  endowed,  as  he  undoubtedly  wasy 
with  a  snp^ior  and  enlightened  understanding,  was  completely  deluded 
into  a  conviction  of  himself  possessing  the  power  of  invoking  the  spirits 
of  the  dead. 

Madame  de  Balbi  said,  that  the  story  had  been  told  to  her  by 
Madame  de  Bonneuil,  with  whom  she  was  well  acquainted,  and  whose 
husband  was  premier  valei^de-chambre  to  Monsieur. \  The  Comte 
de  Caylus  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Monsieur  and  Madame  Bonneuil, 
and  to  the  latter  he  frequently  spoke,  with  most  profound  reverence,  of 
the  wonders,  which  his  command  over  certain  spirits  enabled  him  to  per- 
form ;  and  of  the  extraordinary  discoveries  he  had  made,  by  his  inter- 
course with  several  illustrious  persons,  who  had  ceased  to  be  inhabitants 
of  earth ;  expatiating,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the  vast  superiority  enjoyed 
by  the  Illuminees,  over  all  other  human  beings.  These  communications 
often  repeated,  and  by  one  so  gifted  as  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  could 
not  fail  making,  in  time,  some  impression  upon  the  mind  of  Madame  de 
Bonneuil ;  she  listened  until  she  began  to  consider  the  improbability  of 
the  Comte*s  having  any  motive  for  attempting  to  deceive  her ;  and  from 
thence  she  was  led  to  hope,  that  if  in  reality  he  had  acquired  the 
ascendancy  of  which  he  boasted,  over  certain  evil  spirits,  she  might, 
through  his  agency  be  indulged  with  the  gratification  which  she  ardently 

*  The  Conteflie  de  Boufflers,  the  friend  of  Walpole,  Gibbon,  and  Hume,  wet  cele- 
baled  for  her  beaotj,h«d  been  the  ehir€  aimM  of  Che  Prince  de  Cont6,  and  had  eren,  at 
one  time,  amired  to  the  honour  of  becoming  hie  wife,  as  Madame  de  Monteaaon  bad 
been  of  tbe  Uuo  d'Orl#ans,  father  of  Egalit^. 

t  Since  Lonis  XVIII. 

%  *«Tbe  celebrated  Comte  de  Caylni.  bad  lucb  an  antipathy  to  a  Capuchin  friar, 
that  be  waa  aoarcely  able  to  keep  himeelf  from  fainting  at  the  sight  of  one.  Tbe  origin 
of  tbia  antipatby  ii  referred  to  an  incident  aaid  to  hare  happened  to  bfm,  while  playing 
at  tbe  game  of  Tric-trac,  with  one  of  his  frienda.  He  suddenly  fancied  that  be  per- 
ceired  on  the  dice  a  clot  of  blood,  and  lifting  up  his  eyes,  he  saw  the  appearance  of  a 
Capnohin  friar  in  the  apartment.  Struck  with  the  extraordinary  sight,  he  cried  '  Hea* 
▼ens,  whet  an  omen  1  My  brother  who  is  in  tbe  army,  has  assuredly  been  killed  in  battle !' 
A  few  daya  afterwards,  a  monk  of  this  order,  brought  him  the  afflicting  news  as  he  had 
presaged.  The  hour  anderen  the  minute  of  his  broiber'a  death,  corresponded  exactly 
with  that  at  which  be  bad  discovered  the  bloody  iatination."'— Lttarary  Pancrama,  1811  • 

i  Lous  XVIII. 
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desired,  of  sieeing  and  conversing  with  a  friend  *w!iose  metitdry  the 
cherished.  In  one  of  her  interviews  with  the  Comte,  she  made  known 
her  wishes,  and  very  earnestly  entreated  him  to  invoke  the  spirits  in  her 
behalf  After  much  solicitation  on  her  part,  and  some  reluctance  on 
his,  the  Comte  consented  to  her  rcqnest ;  but  only  upon  condition  that 
she  would  solemnly  promise  to  follow  implicitly  his  direction,  not  to 
move  from  the  place  which  he  should  assign  to  her ;  to  observe  the  most 
profound  silence,  and  not  to  utter  the  slightest  sound  during  the  per- 
formance of  the  ceremony.  To  these  terms,  Madame  de  Bonneuilgave 
her  ready  assent,  and  waited  with  great  anxiety  for  the  summons  which 
she  expected  from  her  friend,  appointing  a  meeting.  After  a  short 
interval,  a  day  was  fixed  by  the  Comte,  and  Madame  de  Bonneuil  was 
punctual  in  her  attendance.  Arrived  at  the  house  of  the  Comte,  he 
received  her  at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  dressed  in  black,  and  with  a 
more  than  usual  solemnity  of  countenance  and  demeanour,  he  accosted 
her  in  a  low  tone  of  voice,  scarce  above  a  whisper,  and  reminded  her  of 
the  pledge  she  had  given,  neither  to  move  nor  speak ;  assuring  her,  at 
the  same  time,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence,  both  to  her  own 
life  and  to  his,  that  she  should  strictly  observe  the  profound  silence  he 
had  enjoined.  Madame  de  Bonneuil  repeated  the  promise,  and  again 
assured  the  Comte,  that  he  might  rely  upon  her  taciturnity,  and  her  con- 
forming rigidly  in  every  respect  to  his  mstructions.  The  Comte  then 
led  her  through  two  or  three  rooms,  all  hung  with  black,  receiving  light 
from  only  a  few  lamps,  so  sparingly  distributed,  that  they  served  rather 
to  increase  than  to  dispel  the  sepulchral  gloom.  The  last  room  which 
she  entered  was  darker,  and  much  more  iugubre  than  the  others,  it 
seemed  fitted  up  for  the  express  purpose  of  inspiring  horror ;  for,  by  the 
very  feeble  light  which  a  smgle  lamp  afibrded,  she  could  perceive  the 
sad  emblems  of  mortality,  skulls  and  crossbones  affixed  to  the  walls. 
Madame  de  Bonneuil  shuddered,  and  was  somewhat  dismayed ;  but  the 
presence  of  the  Comte  gave  her  confidence,  and,  af^er  a  few  minutes' 
consideration,  she  fancied  herself  capable  of  awaiting  th^  result,  if  not 
with  courage,  at  least  without  betraying  fear,  as  the  Comte  had  not  im- 
posed upon  her  any  act  that  could  in  any  way  be  repugnant  to  her  feel- 
ings— all  she  had  to  do,  was  to  be  passive,  silent,  and  immoveable. 

The  Comte  having  conducted  her  to  the  seat  which  she  was  to  oc* 
cupy,  began  the  ceremony  by  drawing  a  circle  around  himself  with  a 
wand ;  he  then  proceeded  to  throw  the  ingredients,  which  composed 
the  spell,  into  a  vessel  prepared  for  the  purpose,  from  whence  issued  a 
dense  smoke,  muttering  at  the  same  time  incantations  in  a  low  voice, 
until  he  worked  himself  up  to  the  loudest  and  most  vehement  tone  of 
command,  accompanied  with  the  wild  gestures  and  horrid  contortions 
of  a  demoniac.  The  courage  of  Madame  de  Bonneuil  began  to  give  way ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  screams  and  yells,  the  most  dreadful  and  ter- 
rific, assailed  her  ear,  she  became  so  completely  appalled,  that  she  lost 
all  self-possession;  and,  to  utter  one  answering  and  involuntary  scream, 
and  to  rush  from  the  room  before  the  Comte  could  stop  her,  was  the 
work  of  an  instant.  Almost  breathless,  she  traversed  the  apartments^ 
flung  herself  into  her  carriage  which  was  waiting  at  the  door,  and  by 
the  time  she  reached  her  own  house,  was  seriously  ill  from  the  effects  of 
the  terror  she  had  undergone.  During  her  illness,  which  lasted  several 
days,   she  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  the  Comte  de  Caylus ;    at  last, 
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afiiQr  Momi^  con4iderat)le  time  had  elapsedt  bo  catoc,  but. so  ohanged  ii| 
his  appearaioce^that^ie  was  greatly  atruck  with  it;  bis  tiountenaoce 
was  woe-begone,  aud  his  conversation  the  most  melaocboly.  tie  re- 
proached her  with  having  so  strenuously  urged  him  to  put  forth  his 
power  of  calling  up  the  deadi  and  deceiving  him  by  the  promise  of  im- 
pliciily  following  his  directions.  His  reliance  upon  her  had  induced 
him,  he  said,  to  make  use  of  the  most  powerful  spells,  and  summon  to 
his  aid  malignant  demons,  which  could  only  be  kept  in  awe  by  severity 
-Htlial  her  scream  had  broken  the  charm— the  demons  had  obtained 
the  mastery  over  him,  and  nothing  but  his  life  would  expiate  his 
offenee*.  Poor  Madame  de  Bonneuil,  excessively  distressed  at  hearing  the 
Comte  talk  in  this  strain,  endeavoured  to  reason  with  him,  but  without 
the  slightest  effect ;  and  he  parted  from  her  as  one  who  '*  bids  the  world 
good  night,"  assuring  her  that  they  should  never  meet  again  on  this 
sida  of  the  grave,  for  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  ere  the  fiends 
whom  she  bad  insulted  would  demand  him  as  their  victim. 

Whether  the  Comte  de  Caylus  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  any 
nu^lady  likely  to  put  a  speedy  period  to  his  existence,  or  whether  the 
mental  delusion  under  which  he  laboured  produced  a  fatal  effect  upon 
his  body,  certain  it  is,  that  very  soon,  within  a  few  weeks  after  this  in« 
terview,  Madame  de  Bonneuil  learnt  that  the  Ck>mte  de  Caylus  was 
dead !  1 1 

B. 
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iNCLtJDiKO  A  Few  Remarks  on  the  Inplvehce  op  the 

Weathek  on  Temper. 

by  oliver  oldrum,  gent. 

I  HAVE  lived  the  better  part  of  sixty  years  in  the  world,  and  have 
mingled  with  every  description  of  persons.  I  therefore  think  I  know 
something  of  mankind.  I  also  think,  that  as  such  is  the  case,  I  ought  to 
cOmmutiicate  my  knowledge,  which  I  have  methodized  after  long  obser- 
vation and  reflection.  Out  of  my  stores,  I  have  selected  the  matter  of 
the  following  pages,  as  being  likely  to  become  serviceable  to  individuals 
of  every  class ;  for  there  is  hardly  one  who  has  not  occasion,  at  some 
period  or  other  of  his  life,  to  ask  a  favour,  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  do  so  at  the  most  proper  time,  and  in  a  proper  manner. 
Wheh  we  do  make  up  our  minds  to  solicit  another  for  something  highly 
essential,*  we  should  use  every  exertion  to  avoid  a  repulse.  Like  a 
cautious  general,  we  should  reconnoitre  the  besieged,  ascertain  the  weak 
pohits,  and  consider  the  best  time  and  means  for  making  the  assault. 
To  proceed  with  the  simile— it  is  better  to  keep  in  our  quarters,  when 

there  is  an  overpowering  force  against  us,  than  rashly  to  advance  to  the 

—  ■     -  -       I  - ■     -- '■    ■      ■■  ■ " 

•  Ulsoiily<>bj0ctsortbatdf8cHptioalbst  are  Irefarred  to  bere«    Tiinsl  cAJscts 
nsj  b»  flouflit  with  less  effort. 
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attack  with  every  probability  of  being  oyerthrown*  I  have  knoihn  UMn^ 
who  having  many  occasions  to  ask  favours,  and  allowing  thenselves  to 
be  guided  only  by  their  desire  to  obtain  them,  have  rushed  forward  with 
their  applications  at  unsuitable  periods,  and  have  consequently  met 
with  nothing  but  insult  and  disappointment.  Had  they  possessed  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  knowledge  of  mankind  which  I  have  attained^ 
they  would  have  been  spared  from  some  of  these  mortifications ;  I  can- 
not say  from  all  of  them,  because,  even  with  my  acquaintance  with  tem- 
per, and  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  are  apt  to  affect  it,  I  wovld 
not  undertake  to  ensure  a  favourable  result  in  every  case,  but  I  will  un- 
dertake to  ensure  the  probability  of  success  if  my  rules,  as  here  set  lonth^ 
are  properly  attended  to. 

I  have  stated  at  the  head  of  this  article,  something  about  **  the  ioflo- 
ence  of  the  weather  on  temper."  Now,  I  dare  say  many  who  have  read 
it  exclaimed,  ''  What !  have  we  got  another  weathercock  fellow  ?  are 
we  to  have  predictions  of  the  days  of  the  year  when  good  nature  is  to  be 
frozen  up — when  it  is  to  shower  down  benefits,  or  when  passion  is  to  be 
stormy  or  changeable?"  No,  gentlemen,  you  are  wrong.  I  do  not 
present  to  you  an  almanack  of  such  matters  for  any  given  year ;  but,  in 
addition  to  my  rules,  I  do  certainly  profess  to  instruct  you,  as  a  penna« 
nent  guide,  what  certain  winds  and  temperature  are  likely  to  render  per* 
sons  of  naturally  mild,  or  of  passionate  disposition,  either  propitious  or 
unpropitious  for  dispensing  favours.  However,  you  must  take  other 
circumstances  in  connexion  with  these ;  and  the  several  rules  and  ob- 
servations which  are  here  given  are  therefore  to  be  attended  to  jointly 
with  the  remarks  relative  to  the  effect  of  the  weather.  I  do  not  say  that 
the  state  of  the  weather  will  always  point  out  the  condition  of  a  man's 
temper,  because  there  may  be  counteractions  in  the  state  of  his  health  or 
affairs  ;  but  I  do  say,  that  whatever  may  be  his  peculiar  situation  in  those 
respects,  he  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  secret  influence  of  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  direction  of  the  wind.  Conse- 
quently, if  we  know  what  will  be  the  probable  effect  of  the  weather  upon 
certain  temperaments,  we  must  look  to  that  effect  as  well  as  to  other  pe- 
culiar circumstances  in  selecting  a  proper  time  to  make  our  adrances. 

I  divide  mankind  into  two  classes — mild  and  violent.  There  are 
many  other  classes  of  temper  which  may  be  ranked  between  these,  but 
it  will  be  enough  for  our  purpose  to  take  only  the  two  extremes. 

My  experience  has  instructed  me  thus : 


If  the  wind  is  north  or 


IN    THE   WINTER 

Mild  Persom  are  Vtoient  Penons  are 


north-west,  and  a  dry,  >  Lively,  sometimes  hasty.  Quick  and  surly. 
intense  cold.               ) 
If  with  the  same  wind) 

there  is  rain  or  snow^  >  Frequently  testy.  Liable  to  gusts  of  passioo. 
and  very  cold.             ) 

If  with  the  same  wind  ?  t^    *•    *  *    *  tt  •      * 

it  is  wet— cold.  J  ^^P*^®"^  very  testy.  Very  passionate. 

If  with  a  south  wind  it  I  t,i„  .j      ,•.  m  i     t.i  i 

is  dry,  cold  modemie.  (  ^^^^'  ^^^^'  .  Tolerably  composed. 
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If  ^vkh^ht  MM  viid, ) 
•r  if  toulb-west»  and  r  Dull,  rather  disinclined    tut^a..  ««»i« 
k  is  wet,  €old  mode-  C     to  any  solicitation.         ^^^^'  ^'^"y- 
rate,  ^ 

^d7  «d  tJdf "'  "*'•  I  Che«&I.  bri.k.  Active,  but  y«y  bwty. 

If  With  the  same  wind  it  I  ii-*u^  *p,Hr  Frequently  surly  and  pas- 

ts wet— eoki.  J  *»*™^  ***V'  sionate. 

Fogi^  a  dark  tkr,  tirang  winds,  thunder-storms,  are  all  adverse.    When  these 

fawe  passed  oS,  the  period  is  fiiTourable. 

The  ^Sed  of  the  tptiufa  on  temper  at  the  other  seasons  of  the  year, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  above ;  but  a  favourable  allowance  must 
ahraya  be  made  for  improved  temperature. 

In  the  tpHng^  when  the  dregs  of  the  winter  are  quite  got  rid  of,  im- 
pvorement  in  the  temper  is  remarkably  ranid.  The  advance  of  Phoebus 
pnmioles  the  growth  of  goodnature,  and  with  the  earliest  flowers  we 
may  expect  favours. 

In  the  summevf  extreme  heat  occasions  a  lassitude  that  disinclines 
men  for  more  engagements  than  are  absolutely  required.     It  is,  in  face, 
a  period  of  general  relaxation  amongst  the  great  and  superior  classes ; 
and  men  of  this  order  do  not  like  to  be  sttrml  up  by  applications,  be 
the  weather  what  it  may.     But  in  cases  where  it  is  necessary  for  you 
not  to  lose  time,  do  not  make  your  visit,  or  if  you  write,  do  not  allow 
your  letter,  if  possible,  to  be  delivered  to  your  great  man,  before  one  or 
two  o'clock  in  the  day.     If  you  know  his  habits,  you  may  be  aware  of 
his  time  of  rising  in  the  morning,  and  you  will  take  care  not  to  have 
yoar  request  before  him  until  he  has  been  duly  refreshed.    Tlie  highest 
hopee,  upon  which  immediate  support  or  future  fortunes  may  depend, 
are  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  the  coffee  or  chocolate  not  having  had 
time  to  clear  away  from  the   brain  of  a  patron    the   vapours  with 
which  he  may  have  arisen.    Every  one  must  have  felt,  that  at  all 
Mtatons^  on  quitting  the  couch,  some  time  is  required  to  get  the  system 
into  an  active  state.     The  blood  moves  sluggishly  along,  until  exercise, 
immediately  followed  by  internal  refreshment,  sets  its  current  in  a  brisk 
and  happy  condition*    Let,  then,  at  all  periods  of  the  year,  the  morn- 
ing be  well  advanced  before  you  venture  to  stir  up  the  energies  of  a 
dispenser  of  favours.    The  evening  is  rarely  a  fit  time — it  is  a  period 
of  relaxation,  and  should  not  be  invaded. 

But  we  must  attend  to  other  circumstances  in  respect  to  the  time  of 
making  requests.  It  should,  if  possible,  be  ascertamed  whether  there 
is  any  thing  that  exists  relative  to  the  party  to  be  addressed,  that  would 
make  it  unsuitable  to  take  up  his  attention  at  that  particular  period.  I 
would  not,  for  instance,  solicit  a  minister,  or  a  member  of  parliament, 
immediately  after  a  fatiguing  debate,  and  particularly  after  a  defeat,  or 
mSier  having  blundered  in  his  speech,  and  been  very  often  *'  Oh — oh'd  l" 
Neither  would  I  advise  you  to  address  a  man  when  he  has  some  imme- 
diate great  design  in  hand ;  nor  just  after  any  serious  loss  in  his  family, 
his  purse,  or  as  respects  his  general  interests :  nor  during  indisposition, 
particularly  whilst  labouring  under  a  severe  cold,  which  I  have  often 
observed  greatly  affects  the  e(}uanimity  of  the  temper.  Convalescence 
isi  in  generali  a  favourable  penod.  Discreet  applicants  will  always  allow 
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their  acquaintance  with  such  matters  to  guid49  tksw  to  •  ^  Imm  Ibr 
making  tneir  requests. 

So  far  with  respect  to  this  portion  of  my  fiUf^^estioiis ;  ody,  I  will 
add,  that  the  foregoing  maj  be  considered  applicable  in  a  (r#at  dc|^;ree 
to  all  classes,  after  making  due  allowance  for  diflerence  of  circum- 
stances or  Imbits. 

I  now  will  claim  attention  to  the  following  rules  and  observations : 

First. — As   REOAnns  Applications  to  Supbeio&s. 

Rule  I. — Be  not  presumptuous. 

Ob. — To  imagine  you  have  only  to  ask,  and  are  sure  of  obtaining  your 
wish,  is  very  likely  to  be  &tal  to  your  expectations,  because  you  are 
apt  to  neglect  every  thing  that  may  be  necessary  to  support  them. 

Kule  II. — Do  not  solicit  in  a  flippant  manngr* 

06.— If  a  favour  is  valuable,  surely  it  should  besooiht  in  a  way  to  show 
that,  if  obtained,  it  would  be  felt  to  be  of  consequence^  and  the  patron 
will  then  consider  that  his  good  offices  are  worth  bestowing  on  the 
individual. 

Rule  III. — Be  moderate  in  your  requests, 
Ob. — Excessive  desires  produce  disgust. 

Rule  IV.-^iSTevtfr  ask  for  what  you  are  unfitted  to  emeroise, 

Ob, — If  your  character  or  acquirements  are  known  to  be  insttfficient, 
you  are  immediately  rejected.  If  not  known,  and  you  are  at  first 
successful,  ultimately  you  are  disgraced. 

Rule  V. — Always  appear  neatly  and  respectably  attired, 

Ob. — Those  great  men  who  love  to  dress  themselves  in  the  extreme  of 
fashion,  do  not  admire  rivals  in  the  same  way.  Those  who  dresf 
plainly,  are  dbpisted  with  the  bedaubings  of  rings,  gold  chains,  and 
brilliant  shirt-pins,  as  well  as  witli  the  cut  of  excessive  &shion  in 
regard  to  clothes.  A  real  gentleman  dresses  in  good  broad  doth, 
sliaped  so  as  to  fit  well,  but  without  the  least  appearance  of  study. 
The  head  is  generally  considered  as  not  well  attended  to,  when  the 
rest  of  the  person  appears  to  have  greatly  ocoupied  it  in  the  way  of 
adornment. 

Role  Vi. — Your  address  should  be  respectful^  but  without  con- 
straint, 

O&.-^Theair  with  which  a  man  approaches  one  above  him  tn  statiotta 
is  the  first  thing  that  is  observed.  If  it  displeases,  there  is  a 
prejudice  to  be  overcome,  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  effect,  as  the 
great  seldom  will  take  the  trouble  to  undo  their  preposseNions. 

Rule  VII. — Never  flatter. 

Ok-^Ftw  can  praise  a  man  in  so  delicate  a  way  as  not  to  offend.  Be- 
sides, some  dislike  it  altogether ;  therefore  it  should  never  be  re- 
sorted to.  It  is  a  sneaking,  jp«ltiy  nancsuvre;  no  arts  of  the  kind 
should  be  used  t  be  plain  and  open* 

Rale  VIII. — Do  not  he  prolix, 

Obi^ltk  genemUy  best  to  coaseto  llie  pesnt  at  once.  If  yon  do  not, 
oonjeotures  may  arise  beforayou  have  half  done^  of  a  disadvantageous 

nature. 

Rale  IX.— iifeor  patiently ,  and  reply  modestly,  and  to  the  purpose. 
Ob. — A  sensible  man  will  know  how  to  act  under  adverse  ctrcum* 
stances*    A  fool  will  soon  settle  hk  business  the  wrong  way. 
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*  UilH^i.^^DefnoipreiS  your  requesii  too  anxumsly^  nor  too  frt^ 

O&4—T1W  grett  win  not  suffer  theniBekes  to  be  pestered. 

Rale  XI. — If  you  write  ^  let  your  epistle  be  short  and  pithy, 

Ob. — A  long  letter  often  meets  with  short  consideration.  It  is  fre- 
qnentlj  raid  carelessly;  and  even  if  read  throuidi,  generally  fails  to 
make  a  lasting  impression.  People  should  recollect  that  a  roan  who 
has  many  applications,  cannot  devote  time  to  a  tery  lefleottTe  pemsal 
of  wordy  long  essays  on  indiyidual  necessities. 

Rale  XII.— /Sloto  good  humour  and  respect^  although  your  wishes 
are  not  complied  with. 

Ob. — ^It  will  not  mend  matten  to  look  or  act  angrily  when  refused  1  but 
there  may,  perhaps,  be  much  done  for  your  cause  by  evincing  a  well- 
governed  temper  under  disappointments.    It  cannot  fiul  to  be  r&> 
-x    '     •    nnrked,  and  where  you  have  a  generous  man  to  deal  with,  a  feeling 
•         of  regard^  and  a  desire  *to  do  you  some  good  office^  are  likely  to  be 


Rale  XIII. — Be  grateful  upon  success. 

Ob. — A  kindness  should  never  be  forgotten,  even  long  after  independence. 

Such  a  return  is  honourable  to  both  parties. 
I  need  haidly  add,  that  ptmchmUty  in  keeping  appobtments  is  most 

important* 

SeCOKDLT— As   RBGARDS  APPLICATlOKt  TO  EqUAU. 

Many  of  the  foregoing  Rules  will  apply  here — such  as  the  Ist,  2d, 
3d,  4th,  and  7th,  9th,  12th,  and  ISth.  To  these  may  be  added — 
'  That,  if  circumstances  admit  of  it,  let  there  be  a  reciprocity  of  kind- 
ness, not  offered  as  a  bribe,  but  bestowed  as  a  just  recompenoe.  The 
power  of  conferring  mutual  benefits  is  granted  by  Providence  to  bind 
society  together,  and  we  ahoold  never  neglect  to  use  it. 

TmRDtT — With  rbspsct  to  AppLicATioys  to  Impbrtoes. 

•  Betweeti  gentlemen ,  in. the  true  sense  of  the  word,  although  of  uneqaal 
rank,  a  departure  from  good-breeding  is  not  to  be  anticipated.  The  man 
of  highest  Older,  however,  is  not  to  ask  a  favour  bearing  with  him  the 
weight  of  his  station,  lest  he  meet  a  lofty  and  independent  spirit  that 
qpurns  sBcb  a  mode  of  approach.  A  desicabie  object  must  be  sought 
for  between  the  higher  classes,  as  well  as  amongst  the^  other  classes, 
after  some  study  of  circamstaaces  affecting  either  position  or  temperi 
and  be  pUfBiied>  accordingly. 

As  we  have  often  persons  to  solicit  who  are  much  beneath  as  in  rank 
and  education,  it  is  proper  to  connder  how  we  should  conduct  ourselves 
towards  thom«    Ana  noder  this  head  I  will  say, 
(   You4houldbe  free  without  vulgarity. 

If  you  descend  in  language  and  manner,  you  are  likely  to  meet  with 
no  respect.  If  vou  show  too  much  of  the  superior,  the  pride  of  the 
inferior  is  roused.  I  knew  a  ooi-Osant  gentleman  who  sometimes  had 
oecasion  to  ask  favours  of  small  tradesmen.  He  always  resorted  to  the 
low  art  of  putting  himself  for  the  time  upon  a  level  with  them.  He 
would  imitate  their  habito  and  conversation ;  enter  folly  into  the  spirit 
of  their  coarse  jokes ;  hob-nob  out  of  the  same  pot  of  porter,  and  even 
*'  blow  a  cloud ''  with  them,  to  his  great  personal  inconvenioDce.  What 
was  the  consequence?     Why,  he  lost  the  advantage  of  retaining 

Feft,— VOL.  LV.  HO,  ccxvixi.  ^ 
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respect— a  suspicion  of  sinister  views  was  created— he  was  treated  as  he 
had  acted — coarsely,  and  generally  did  not  attain  his  object. 

It  is  best  always  to  deal  with  persons  of  the  humbler  classes  upon  the 
clear  footing  of  each  understanding  their  respective  position,  to  avow  at 
^nce  your  desire,  and  bring  it  to  a  point  in  distinct  terms. 

Candidates  for  popular  favours  should  particularly  observe  such  a 
line  of  conduct.  The  John  Bull  spirit  dislikes  all  trickery  in  manners- 
it  favours  a  hearty»  plain-spoken  address,  that  shows  the  applicant  one 
of  the  same  sort ;  whilst  an  acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  station, 
talent,  and  education,  which  give  additional  force  and  lustre  to  the  ex- 
pression of  honest  and  independent  principles,  is  fully  awarded. 

Fourthly — ^As  rsspscts  Suitors  to  the  Ladiss. 

Here  is  a  difficult  task  for  me !  The  ladies !  young  ladies  and  old ! 
What  can  /  say  on  this  subject,  whose  experience  has  been  more  limited 
than  that  of  many  others  ?  What  can  I  do  then  but  speak  of  them  as  I 
have  found  them,  and  as  generally  as  possible  ? 

I  do  then  declare,  that  I  consider  the  ladies  as  forming  one  class,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  well  educated,  and  I  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  any 
other  than  such.  I  maintain  that  the  characteristics  of  the  class  are  in- 
nocence, enduring  virtue,  and  devotedness. 

— — •'  Thy  daughters  I, 

Britannia,  hail  I  for  beauty  is  their  own, 
The  feeling  heart,  simplicity  of  life^ 
And  elegance  and  taste/' 

The  ladies,  however,  are  subject,  occasionally,  to  strong  prejudices, 
from  drawing  such  knowledge  of  the  world  as  they  possess  more  from 
books  and  conversation  than  from  personal  acquaintance  with  its  habits 
and  its  scenes.  Unused  to  exercise  the  sterner  qualities  of  the  mind, 
women  frequently  form  wrong  judgments ;  but  they  generally  advocate 
the  lenient  side  of  the  question,  and  form  a  conclusion  ra&er  by  the 
heart  than  the  head.  They  thus  tend  to  soften  down  the  rigidity  of  the 
masculine  mind,  and  intercept  the  harshness  of  its  opinions  and  deci- 
sions. They  are  the  silken  bonds  of  society,  which  keep  men  in  a  great 
degree  in  peace  and  harmony  with  each  other.  They  give  such  a  charm 
to  the  domicile,  that  even  the  erratic  and  change-loving  sons  of  folly 
often  sigh  for  the  delights  of  home. 

When  any  thing  is  sought  at  the  hands  of  these  kmdly-disposed 
creatures,  a  generous  man  will  avoid  an  undue  trespass  on  ueir  good 
nature  or  inexperience.  He  will  speak  to  them  with  candour,  and  not 
permit  a  single  interest  of  theirs  to  be  sacrificed  to  promote  his  wishes, 
lie  will,  of  course,  to  attain  a  Intimate  object,  be  at  liberty  to  endea- 
vour to  avert  refusal,  where  temper  or  prejudice  are  liable  to  stand  in  his 
way ;  and,  consequently,  he  will  select  the  fittest  time  and  circum- 
stances to  prefer  h£i  requests — he  will  be  all  politeness,  and  take  care  to 
allow  the  lady  her  full  share  of  the  conversation ;  yielding  where  it  is 
**  folly  to  be  wise,"  and  strongly  advocatmg  her  sentiments  when  they 
can  possiblv  accord  with  his  own. 

Should  the  object  be,  not  to  obtain  some  gift  or  personal  advantage, 
but  to  win  a  heart  and  a  wife — let  not  the  ardour  of  affection  cause  you 
to  forget  diat  yon  are  seeking  the  favour  of  a  being  of  this  world.  The 
poetical  folly  of  lovexa  has  led  many  a  man  to  sacrifice  not  only  h»  own 
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peace  but  thai  of  the  lady  he  adored ;  and  not  unfrequently  has  pro- 
duced ridicule  instead  of  love.  Proceed  rationally  and  sincerely.  Prove 
yourself  a  man  of  sense  and  virtue,  without  mercenary  motives.  Seek 
your  fair  one  at  times  when  there  is  nothing  likely  to  be  unpropitious. 
Do  not  converse  with  her  as  if  she  were  a  baby,  but  treat  her  as  one 
possessing  qualities,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  your  own.  Endeavour  to 
make  her^  and  every  one  around  her,  happy*  No  woful  looks — no  silly 
sighs — ^no  doleful  speeches.  Women  generally  laugh  at  all  this,  and 
properly  too.  If  you  are  bantered  with,  banter  on  your  part.  Give 
smile  for  smile ;  measure  thoughts  and  tastes,  and  let  them  run  parallel : 
— ^yet  turn  your  lady*s  sombre  ones  delicately  into  a  happier  channel. 
It  is  your  business  to  let  in  the  sunshine— -to  cull  the  brightest  flowers 
and  sweetest  odours  of  life— to  make  happy  the  one  from  whom  you 
expect  happiness.  If  you  act  thus,  bearing  about  you  no  foppery,  no 
gross  disqualifications,  and  wooing  a  lady  whose  heart  is  free,  and  is 
really  worth  having,  it  is  highly  probable  that  you  will  succeed. 

It  may  be  asked  of  me,  *'  Pray,  Mr.  Oldrum,  can  you  give  us  any 
proof,  from  your  own  personal  success  in  the  way  of  favours  requested 
by  you,  of  the  efficacy  of  your  system  V  I  reply,  decidedly,  I  can.  I 
have  solicited  for  a  place,  and  have  got  it.  I  have  wooed  a  lady,  and 
have  her  for  my  wife.  With  respect  to  the  place  :  I  had  apparently  no 
chance  of  obtaining  it,  for  I  had  no  parliamentary  interest.  But  I 
selected  my  time  of  application  judiciously.  I  knew  my  desired  patron 
was  a  man  of  business — had  little  leisure,  being  engaged  almost  inces- 
santly in  important  state  affairs.  I  learnt  his  habits.  I  was  aware  that 
his  general  disposition  was  kind,  but  then  I  had  no  claim  on  him  for 
good  offices.  However,  I  called  upon  him  one  fine  morning,  just  after 
he  had  taken  his  chocolate.  He  was  in  his  private  apartment,  in  his 
dressing-gown,  and  seated  in  his  arm-chair.  He  was  lively,  and  at  his 
ease ;  my  interview  ran  smooth.  He  wished  to  do  me  a  kindness,  he 
said,  if  possible ;  he  would  see  what  could  be  done*  Six  months  elapsed 
without  my  venturing  to  seek  another  interview,  which  might  not 
altogether  have  combined  so  many  &vouring  circumstances.  At  length, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  pleasant  sensations  which  he  felt  when  I  had 
seen  him,  and  which  arose  from  delightful  weather,  and  recent  refresh- 
ment of  the  system,  became  connected  in  his  memory  with  my  visit  and 
request :  the  result  undoubtedly  turned  out  to  be,  that  I  was  agreeably 
recollected,  and  he  obtained  my  wished-for  object. 

With  respect  to  my  other  pomt  of  success :  I  saw  my  fair  one,  and 
became  enamoured  with  her  person  and  her  virtues.  But  knowing  that 
ladies  will  sometimes  be  fastidious,  and  must  have  their  little  peculiari- 
ties attended  to ;  and  not  being  a  vain  fop»  who  thought  so  highly  of 
himself  as  to  set  at  nought  every  thing  but  the  supposed  power  of  his 
figure  and  address ;  nor  thinking  contemptibly,  as  such  fools  generally 
do,  of  the  female  character*  I  studied  to  please  by  unobtrusive  means. 
I  did  not  constantly  dangle  after  the  young  lady ;  I  sought  her  society 
,at  times  when  it  was  likely  the  greatest  number  of  favouring  circum- 
stances would  occur.  I  watch^  the  weather ;  her  freedom  from  any 
cngageinants  that  my  presence  might  not  have  suited.  I  never  allowed 
a  disagreeable  general  subject  to  escape  from  me  in  conversation.  I 
spread  the  blooming  flowers  of  life  before  her ;  picturing  out  scenes  of 
h£u>pines8;  elevating  her  mind  to  something  beyond  the  dull  routine  of 
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common  existence.  I  never  foigot  I  whs  addressing  a  wom«Q  of  virt««t 
nor  ever  allowed  her  to  imagine  that  I  did  not  think  highly  of  her  abili- 
ties and  acquirements.  Yet  I  never  uttered  gross  and  vulgar  flattery* 
She  judged  of  my  regard  for  her,  by  my  respect  for  all  that  is  valuably 
ia  the  character  of  woman.  I  proposed  a  walk  or  ride  only  when  the 
state  of  the  air  was  grateful.  I  never  allowed  it  to  be  prolonged  until 
she  was  fatigued ;  and  took  care  to  suit  the  direction  to  her  immediate 
taste  or  wish,  I  sought  out  pleasing  objects  for  her  occupation,  and 
fresh  sources  of  elegant  amusement.  Thus,  lastingy  favourable  impres- 
sions) derivable  from  temporary  scenes  and  circumstances  of  an  agreed- 
able  nature,  combined,  I  may  flatter  myself,  with  some  recommenda- 
tions of  a  more  personal  description,  were  the  result,  and  I  becaQie  the 
happy  fellow  !  wished  to  be.  The  system  of  my  courtship*  howeweiv 
was  not  abandoned  after  marriage.  I  have  ever  made  it  a  principlo'ta 
please  the  woman  of  my  choice  in  every  rational  way ;  and  myoldla^y 
and  I  might  still  be  deemed  a  pair  of  lovers. 

« 

And  now  I  think  I  may  close  these  few  suggestions  with  wishing  siicr 
cess  to  all  who  have /air  objects  to  attain  ;  and  with  converting  myeelf 
into  a  suitor.  I  would,  then,  beg  thefavtntr  of  my  readers  not  to  caU 
Oliver  Olduum  an  **  old  fool/' 
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I  DO  not  know  whether  it  was  that  this  return  to  womanhood— which 
was,  after  all,  a  most  unnatural  condition  to  me— demanded  a  still  grei^er 
exertion  of  manly  courage  to  make  me  pardon  myself^  for  having  thua, 
in  the  face  of  the  army  acknowledged  my  petticoats ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  at  the  battle  of  Fleams,  which  very  soon  followed  this  adventusc^ 
I  fought  like  a  fiend,  and  did  such  actions  as  drew  upon  me  the  attri- 
tion of  the  whole  division.  I  had,  as  I  believe  I  have  observed  to  you^ 
the  painful  conviction  that  this  affair  would  be  our  last*  and  thstefoitt 
i  determined  to  win  glory,  and  wear  it,  dead,  at  least,  if  not  Uvidgi 
With  this  object,  during  tlie  heat  of  the  battle^  I  put  aside  my  triM»» 
pet,  took  to  my  sabre,  and  attacked  most  vigorously  a  young  Ptuaemm 
comet,  who  was  so  much  of  my  own  match»  that  it  seemed  as  if  he 
had  been  bora  on  purpose  to  fight  with  me.  He  was  really  a 
gallant  lad ;  closely  cuddling  his  colours,  and  yet  luMdciag  away  «U 
round  htm  most  manfully,  I  took  a  faney  to  this  standard,  and  I  thoilgiit 
I  should  see  my  Emperor  smile  once  morei  if  I  could  pt6sent  it  W 
him ;  so  to  it  I  went,  and  the  cornet  and  I  hit  away,  right  and  lefty^^lik^ 
a  couple  of  devils.  As  we  were,  as  near  as  possible,  of  the  same  size, 
age,  strength,  and  activity,  all  was  toleralbly  fair  play  betwe^  ii%  tiU 
he  drew  out  a  pistol  and  fired  it,  aiming  at  my  bead.  As  my  hofesewaB 
curvetting  at  a  most  unreasonable  rate  at  this  moment,  kicluog  un  hia 
heels  as  high  as  he  could  in  the  air,  it  followed  that  my  bead  was  mwer 

»  ■       ' '  ■  ■  '  '» 
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than  hii  mnp,  whksh  bed  diemfare  the  full  benefit  of  the  Pniaaiaa 
officer's  cbargei.  Of  course*  tUs  litde  toQeh  up  to  hk  hinder  quarters, 
did  not  make  him  caper  the  leas;  on  die  contrarj,  kicking  up  behind 
most  furiously,  he  shot  me  fiaiirly  out  of  my  own  saddle  on  to  the 
comet's,  or  rather  on  the  comet's  own  person,  to  which  I  clung 
with  a  most  cat-like  tenacity  and  perseverance,  and  began  to  tear 
away  the  Prassian's  colours.  The  cornet's  horse,  not  understanding 
the  double  duty  of  two  masters,  and  by  no  means  relishing  a  battle 
on  bis  back,  threw  us  both  off,  and  stood  quietly  by  us,  looking  on, 
with  an  air  which  said  as  plain  as  if  he  had  spoken,  '*  Fight  it  out^ 
gentfemen,  I  can  wait/'  And  so  he  did,  for  ten  minutes  after,  I  was 
rerooonted  on  him,  with  the  Prassian  colours  twisted  tight  round  my 
body,  galtopiDg  off  in  the  direction  of  the  baggage  with  my  prize» 
when  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  cavalry  recognising  hi$  Eaglcy  which 
volike  ours  was  black,  made  a  dash  at  me,  and  finding  he  could  not 
easily  untwist  the  standard  from  my  person,  endeavoured  to  free  it 
with  his  sabre.  This  arrangement  bemg  by  no  means  to  my  taste,  I 
]Mirried  his  btows;  but  receiving  a  most  ugly  cut  on  the  head,  and  per- 
cehrtng  very  soon,  that  I  had  met  my  master,  and  that  a  second  favour  of 
the  same  colour  would  not  only  release  my  colours,  but  my  life  into  the 
bargain,  I  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  wait  for  it ;  so,  setting  spurs  to 
my  conquered  horse,  I  galloped  off  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  I  could,  first 
giving  mv  antagonist  the  charge  of  one  of  my  pistols,  as  close  to  his  ear 
as  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  his  taking  the  trouble  to  follow  me.  I 
suppose  the  whisper  required  some  attention ;  for,  though  he  did  not  fall 
from  his  horse  in  my  presence,  I  saw  him  tura  bridle,  and  scour  off  the 
field  in  the  direction  of  the  Prussian  line,  as  fast  as  he  possiUy 
could. 

^  My  severe  wound,  my  gallant  conduct,  and  my  conquered  colours, 
were  the  praise  of  every  body  after  the  battle ;  and  my  colonel  having 
told  the  Emperor  my  earnest  desire  to  offer  them  to  him,  he  came  him- 
self to  the  hospital  to  see  me,  and  accepted  them  with  a  goodness  that 
made  me  proud  of  siiffertng  for  him.  <'  Have  I  not  seen  thee  before,  my 
galUmt  lad  ?**  said  he.  'M  am  sorry  to  find  thee  disabled  just  now,  when 
hearts  and  hands  like  thine  are  so  scarce,  and  so  wanting — ah  1  if  ail 
had  done  like  thee  1"  He  stopped  short,  and  I  think — ^his  eyes  were 
Otherwise  so  unnaturally  briehtr— that  I  saw  a  tear  in  them.  I  am  not 
ewe  of  this,  for  it  certainly  did  not  fall ;  but  that  is  no  reason,  for  even 
learn  dared  not  disobey  him,  nor  fall,  contrary  to  his  eood  pleasure.  It 
wus  the  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  and  my  heart  swelled  as  he  turned 
from  my  bed,  for  I  felt  his  pain  more  than  my  own.  If  I  could  have 
eat  Bsy  hoiee,  nothing  should  have  kept  me  from  Waterloo,  the  '*  tomb 
bf  Mb  gkry,"  as  some  of  these  French  fools  call  it  I  The  tomb !  as  if 
glory  could  ever  be  entombed !  Why  it's  like  shutting  out  light,  that 
peeps  through  the  smallest  crevice,  banish  it  how  you  will  1 

I  shall  never  forget  what  1  suffered  on  that  day,  nor  how  sincerely  I 
etirsedmf, wound,  that  would  not  allow  me  the  satisfaction  to  kill  an 
SttgUshmao  or  two,  and  send  a  complimentary  bullet  aftSer  their  general. 
i  liked  kim  better  when  I  heard  that  he  was  sorry  to  see  us  so  cruelly 
out  down,  and  tried  to  save  the  guard  from  their  fate.  That  was 
noUe,  and  like  a  true  soldier :   for  really  brave  men  always  love  each 
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other  after  the  battle,  however  they  may  hate  while  fighting  it  If 
Napoleon  and  he  could  haye  met  afterwaidSy  and  had  been  left 
alone  to  settle  affairs,  I  am  sine  they  would  have  been  much  better 
settled  :  but  when  all  was  left  to  the  politicians  by  trade,  of  course  all 
went  wrong  ;  for  what  should  such  fellows  know  of  settling  kingdoms  ? 
—  animals  that  never  drew  a  sabre  in  their  lives,  nor  smelt  the  crack  of 
a  carbine. 

1  wandered  about,  unhappy  enough,  for  some  time  scarcely  knowing 
what  to  do  with  my  newly-acquired  liberty,  for  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  war,  I  easily  obtainea  my  discharge.  I  detest  a  soldier's  life  in 
time  of  peace,  as  much  as  I  love  it  in  time  of  war ;  one  is  always  happy 
in  active  service,  but  a  lazy,  lounging,  smoking  garrison  existence  I  can- 
not endure.  A  soldier  must  drink  all  day  long  by  way  of  having  some^ 
thing  to  do,  and  quarrel  for  ever  with  his  comrades  in  order  to  keep 
his  hand  in.  So  I  retired,  and  with  the  sums  which  I  had  gained  in 
the  service,  the  plunder  I  had  won  from  our  enemies,  the  money  which  I 
had  made  by  the  various  trades  I  exercised,  and  the  English  colonel's 
hundred  pounds,  I  lived  very  handsomely,  and  travelled  about  over  all 
Prance,  enjoying  myself  quite  at  my  ease,  till  about  four  years  ago ;  when 
an  unfortunate  idea  came  into  my  head,  that  I  would  visit  home  and  see 
how  things  were  going  on  there.  This  whim  clung  to  me  so  closely, 
that  I  was  obliged  to  satisfy  it ;  and  accordingly  set  out  on  my  journey 
to  visit  my  native  village,  which  I  had  not  seen  for  nearly  ten  years. 

Some  changes  had  occurred  in  it,  of  course,  during  the  period 
of  my  long  absence— the  greatest  and  most  important  to  me  was  the 
death  of  my  father,  who,  however,  had  left  me  his  little  property  and 
his  forgiveness ;  the  latter,  to  inherit  from  the  moment  of  his  death— 
the  former,  not  till  the  death  of  my  mother.  I  was  in  no  hurry  to  pos- 
sess my  fortune,  — I  was  rich  enough,  and  sincerely  glad  to  find 
the  poor  old  woman  still  alive,  and  comfortably  provided  for ;  she  was 
heartily  rejoiced  to  see  me.  And  now  I  could  have  been  happy  enough, 
if  I  had  been  allowed  to  be  so  after  my  own  manner :  that  is»  to  live 
single,  independent,  taking  care  of  the  farm,  and  of  my  mother,  and 
entirely  master  of  my  time  and  actions.  But  this  was  not  permitted  me ; 
my  dear  friends  and  relations,  who  took  an  interest  in  my  happiness, 
and  who  knew  better  than  I  did  what  was  fitting  for  me,  determined  it 
should  be  otherwise.  They  began  their  operations,  by  putting  it  into 
my  mother's  head  that  I  ought  to  marry,  and  give  grandchildren  to  her 
old  age,  and  a  son-in-law  who  could  improve  the  property }  that  it  was 
neither  honest  nor  respectable  in  me  to  live  quite  difierently  from  every 
body  else ;  and  that,  in  short,  by  the  mode  of  conduct  which  I  had 
adopted,  I  stood  a  great  chance  of  being  totally  abandoned  in  this 
world,  and  perhaps  in  the  next.  From  this  hour  my  persecutions 
began ;  between  my  mother's  prayers  and  tears,  and  the  entreatieB» 
reasonings,  and  menaces  of  all  my  dear  relations,  male  and  female, 
especially  those  who  had  disposable  sons  and  brothers,  I  had  not  one 
moment's  peace.  At  first  I  laughed,  then  I  reasoned,  then  I  got  angry; 
all  to  no  purpose.  No  sooner  had  I  argued  one  jackass  into  silence, 
than  another  began  to  bray ;  had  there  been  only  one  or  two  of  them, 
I  should  have  known  how  to  settle  it,  but  I  could  not  horsewhip  them 
all,  with  my  mother  at  their  head.    I  tried  to  make  the  men  hate  me ; 
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I  treated  them  with  contempt,  proved  to  them  that  they  were  foola,  and, 
most  Glaring  of  all,  reproached  them  with  their  ugliness.  I  hoped  by 
these  means  to  make  them  detest  me,  and  I  believe  I  succeeded ;  but 
^ey  knew  that  I  had  nearly  a  thousand  francs  a  year,  and  I  did  not 
succeed  in  making  them  detest  that.  I  threatened  to  destroy  myself^ 
but  that  idea  did  not  give  them  any  very  great  alarm ;  for  then,  my 
money  would  have  been  divided  among  them.  I  bore  this  insufferable 
torment  during  a  whole  year,  my  mother  weeping  herself  nearly  blind 
in  the  hope  of  having  a  grandson  I  Oh,  how  I  detested  the  idea  I 
since,  for  this  absard  reason,  I  was  to  give  up  my  darling  liberty,  and 
learn  to  be  obedient  to  one  of  those  selfish  beings,  who  would  not 
hesitate  to  mar  my  happiness  to  make  their  own  fortune. 

Well,  to  shorten  a  long  tale,  my  courage  and  patience  at  last  wore 
out,  and  I  consented  to  give  my  mother  a  grandson ;  but  no  persua- 
sion, could  induce  me  to  marry.  I  resolved  not  to  profane  the  sacred 
ceremony  with  false  promises.  I  did  not  love,  and  I  knew  that  I  should 
not  obey ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  not  tell  a  lie  at  the  altar.  I  offered 
very  fairly,  to  contract  a  civil  marriage  for  a  couple  of  years^^being 
at  liberty  at  the  end  of  that  period,  either  to  wed  for  life,  or  separate 
entirely,  according  to  my  experience  of  that  period.  This  was  all 
they  could  obtain  from  me ;  firm  to  this  point,  I  obliged  my  dear  friends 
and  relatives  to  give  up  their  kind  intentions  and  submit  to  mine; 
and  I  enforced  this  council  with  a  hint  that  they  thought  worth  attend* 
ing  to :  I  remarked  to  them,  that  the  Greeks,  in  ^eir  quarrels  with 
Turkey,  had  the  good  wishes  of  the  French,  and  that  my  sabre  was 
growing  rusty !    They  took  the  hint,  and  were  silent* 

My  civil  marriage,  at  length,  took  place,  in  presence  of  all  my  fri^ids, 
and,  instead  of  the  religious  ceremony,  I  substituted  a  military  one ;  as  I 
had  not  the  slightest  preference  for  any  one  of  the  half-dozen  presented 
to  me  for  choice,  and  my  mother  recommending  them  all,  I  made  them 
throw  dice  for  the  honour  of  spending  my  money,  and  he,  to  whose 
lot  I  thus  fell,  was  not  a  greater  drunkard,  and  not  quite  so  much 
of  a  brawler  as  the  rest;  so,  that  all  things  considered,  I  did  not 
complain,  but  submitted  to  fulfil  my  destiny,  which,  bad  as  it  was, 
might  have  been  worse,  as  they  told  me,  by  way  of  encouragement. 

Things  went  on  tolerably  well  for  the  first  year,  at  the  end  of  which 
I  had  a  son,  who,  to  my  infinite  grief  and  regret,  died  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  next.  My  child  had  a  little  reconciled  me  to 
domestic  life,  and  I  was  beginning  almost  to  love  my  husband,  when 
I  thought  I  observed  a  great  change  in  his  conduct  and  manners 
towards  me,  and  some  months  afterwards,  he  seemed  vexed  and  irritated 
when  I  announced  to  him  the  prospect  of  his  again  being  a  father.  I, 
however,  forgave  him  his  neglect  of  me,  and  only  recalled  the  affection 
which  I  was  going  to  give  him,  back  to  my  heart,  in  order  to  hoard  it 
there  for  my  child.  I  was  neither  handsome  nor  amiable,  so  I  did  not 
quarrel  with  him  for  preferring  those  who  were ;  but  when  I  discovered 
that  he  was  dissipating  my  litUe  fortune — ^my  father's  hard-earned  sav- 
ings, my  own  hard-won  gold.-^Oh !  then  indeed,  I  entirely  lost  patience, 
and  gave  htm  my  opinion  in  no  very  measured  terms,  which  offended 
the  gentleman  so  much,  that  robbing  me  of  as  much  of  my  own,  and 
my  mother's  savings,  of  which  I  had  the  care,  as  he  could  get  at,  a  sum 


SS^  Skma^im'ike  iLdfkqf^^  Adtmtmih, 

iMaiir  aiitafmiting  to  thre^  thousand  francs,  hedrao  dS  evikfon^nmwmti 
wHh  nil  tevourke  damsel,  and  'was  absent  a  wlMbrdaly  before  I  bad  disn 
cohered  my  loss'^-mf  tiie  mohey,  I  mean,  for  kU  was  ot  no.  im{)Qvt^cew 
I  aoon  got  a  cloe  to  his  retreat,  and  aei  out  in  pursnil;  for  tbongli  I 
cared  very  little  about  his  person,  1  was  not  so  indifferent  abotit  my 
three  thousand  francs.  I  found  the  preckms  pair,  ata  viUfigey  about  twa 
iniles  fhmi  this  place,  where  I  made  a  peaceable  ptopoattion  to  biin«  I 
ofier^d  to  giTC  him  his  liberty,  and  half  the  monej  he  had  canied  offf 
upon  condition  of  his  restorbg  the  other  half,  which  I  should  need  for 
the  expenses  of  my  approaching  confinement,  and  also  for  those  of  my 
jonrney  home,  and  to  give  him  five  hundred  francs  to  help  to  Te-establifla 
him,  in  the  course  of  the  following  six  months.  You  would  imagine^ 
dovMess,  that  glad  to  be  rid  of  me,  he  would  aecept  ray  terms,  which 
were  generous,  oQietly.  No  such  thing !  At  so  great  a  distance  fccNm 
our  native  town,  he  knew  that  I  could  not  easily  prove  our  relationship  to 
each  other,  and  therefore  hit  upon  a  better  method  to  get  rid  of  me^  and 
keep  all  the  money-  He  swore  that  I  was  an  impostor ;  a  woman  well 
known  for  going  about  the  country,  claiming  fathers  for  her  children^  ot 
which  I  had  produced  one  every  year;  that  very  far  from  having  any 
money  belonging  to  me,  he  had  given  me  small  sums  to  relieve  my  disr 
tress  very  often ;  that  I  was  the  terror  of  all  the  farmers  in  our  neigbi 
bourhood,  and  that  he  himself  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his  native  village 
to  escape  my  importunities.  This  impudence  was  readily  believed  by 
the  understrappers  of  the  authorities,  the  fat  brutal  aubstitute  of  the 
Mayor,  and  the  legal  robbers  under  his  orders,  and  was  corroborated  by 
his  companion,  who  appeared  in  the  character  of  his  unhappy  wife»  nuide 
wretched  by  mv  connexion  with  her  husband.  The  rest  of  our  bearecsi 
little  inter^ted  for  a  woman,  who  was  neither  young  nor  handsome^ 
adopted  their  opinion,  and  I  saw  myself  condemned  and  abandoned  by 
all.  Oh  I  how  I  cursed  marriage,  children,  peace,  and  domestic  life^and 
how  I  longed  for  my  trumpet,  sabre,  and  the  liberty  of  the  bivouac  I 
These  thoughts  drove  me  mad.  Seeing  clearly  that  I  should  oblata 
nothing  like  justice  for  myself,  1  determined  to  render  it  to  others  gb  the 
spot;  and  for  that  purpose  applied  to  my  strongest  aigunientr**-aatOMt 
cudgel,  which  I  so  successfully  applied  to  the  scouadrera  bsick»tbat  the 
authorities  interfered  to  protect  the  virtuous  pair  from  .my  resentment* 
and,  in  their  blinking  wisdom,  gave  us  all  into  the  handaof  justice.  I 
as  the  principal  offender  was  conducted  here  by  the  scoundrelly  Geur 
darmes,  whom  he  had  bribed  to  ill  treat  me,  to  remain,  until  I  can  obtain 

Kofs  of  my  assertion  from  my  native  village<-^they,  forsooth*  to  be  at 
^rtjr,  on  parole,  not  to  quit  this  place  till  the  proofs  arri?e.  Wiien 
that  will  be,  owing  to  the  civil  war,  I  know  not ;  but  one  thing  I  do  kmiWy 
which  IS,  that  it  will  give  these  wretches  time  to  spend  my  money,  an4» 
perhaps,  steal  quietly  off  afterwards.  Thus,  you  see,  I  was  quite  right 
when  I  said,  that  I  owed  all  mv  misfortunes  to  yielding  up  my  opinions 
to  those  of  others ;  for  if  I  had  continued  obstinate  in  the  afiair  of  the 
gmndson,  I  should  not  now  be  in  prison,  nor  have  lost  three  thoi^saod 
francs,  which  it  will  take  some  years  to  ecoooroise  again.  So  much  for 
the  distribution  of  justice  in  France,  Mr.  Englishman  I  They  say  things 
are  managed  better  in  your  country.  Is  thai  true  V 
^*  Yes  and  no,  my  gentle  Joseph)''  replied  Falconer^  **  although^  thank 


B«t  you  hat«  had  scMie  «liglit  ^rtnigMnisoQii  the«e.«eawdrek,.WM/ 
yoii  j^ttljf'  catt  them;  for  they  have  all  bec»  kAoeiudi^m  jte  Ji^> . 
(Ar  itearly  iso-^for  year  illegitiBiate  qpooae^'  and  hia  second  oi^il  wife  i 
depend  apoa  it,  t&ey  will  not  be  able  ia  escape  you  quite  «o  ea^ilyi} . 
as,  in  ttieae  gloriooa  ebvllilioiui  of  liberty,  no  maa  can  soiftke  a  step, 
afeiy  where  withoat  the  risk  of  getting  a  ballet  in  his  bFaioa-^<-4hereGGNre,> 
make  yenrself  as  easy  as  you  can,  and  in  the  meaa  time,  for  you  have- 
talked  a  long  time,  take  a  sip  out  of  that  portly  botUe,  which  orfi«^ 
menCs  the  wooden  shelf  which  is  oar  cellar,  pantry,  and  store^roo^ ;  it 
wHI  wash  down  all  year  grief,  for  it  is  6rst-rate  Gurayoa,— <io  you  ioye 
Gora^oa,  Joseph  V* 

'*  Do  I  love  the  mosic  of  die  kettle-drnms  ?"  said  Joseph,  taking. 
Pideoner  at  his  word  in  an  instant.  ''  Here's  to  your  heart's  lover 
and  mioe-«my  tmmpet-— and  the  deuce  take  husbands,  Revelations,  and 
GMdarmes  I" 

*'  Agreed !  Joseph/'  replied  Falconer ;  <'  being  none  of  these  good 
ibiags  myself,  I  can  afford  to  pledge  you." 

About  three  weeks  after  this  conrersation,  during  which  time  Josepb 
had  established  herself  as  man-servant  to  the  two  gentlemen,  the  new 
royalty  of  Paris  having  been  proclaimed,  something  like  order  began  to 
be  established ;  three  generations  of  Kings  bad  gone  sadly  into  exile*  and 
their  kinsman,  profiting  by  their  fault,  had  seated  himfelf  on  the  vacant 
thipone,  and,  in  default  of  the  nobility  of  the  kingdom,  who  coldly  and 
lesolntely  kept  afoof,  cdled  about  him  a  court  of  new  men,  and  ra^ 
pidly  converted  radical  merchants  and  republican  bankers  into  tyranair* 
oai  ministen,  and  cringing  courtiers.  As  he  foresaw  that  ere  long  ha 
should  have  more  need  of  the  Gendarmes  than  his  predecessor,  he 
allowed  them  to  sneak  back  to  their  several  posts,  and  resume  tfaeic 
duties  of  conducting  criminals  to  their  diflferent  destinations;  and  this 
they  now  came  to  our  prison  to  do  for  such  prisoners  as  had  net,,  in 
common  with  the  others  in  Paris,  made  their  escape  in  the  confusion  df 
the  Revolution.  Two  of  them,  one  a  very  young  man,  went  tothecham^ 
ber  of  the  two  gentlemen,  and  signified  to  Joseph,  that  the  proofs  of 
the  truth  of  her  story  having  arrived,  the  Mayor  of  the  town,  after 
having  severely  reprimanded  the  dignitaries  of  the  village  for  so 
roughly  treating  her,  and  obliged  her  civil  husband  to  refund  all  her 
property,  had  sent  an  order  for  her  immediate  release,  and  two  Oen^- 
darmes  to  conduct  her  in  safety  to  her  native  town.  Joseph  was  hof«- 
ribly  disappointed  at  the  sight  of  the  Gendarmes,  whom  she  had 
]H0us1y  concluded  had  got  their  **  last  pcur  Mre*'  from  the  people, 
who  hated  them  for  the  brutal  manner  in  which  Uiey  perform  their  ser- 
vice ;  but  her  disappointment  was  nothing,  compared  to  the  wrath  with 
which  she  listened  to  the  arrangements  made  for  her  journey  under  their 
protection.  She  declared  s^e  would  remain  in  prison  all  her  life,  rather 
than  quit  it  in  such  infamous  society. — ^Unhappily,  in  France,  there  is 
no  delicacy  observed  with  regard  to  the  oharacter  of  the  inferior  raern*- 
bers  of  societv,  which  is  considered  beneath  the  attention  of  authority 
la  matters  of  appearance ;  the  Gendarmes,  therefore,  insisted  upon 
executing  their  orders,  and  the  Concierge  of  the  prison,  finding  himself 
unable  to  reason  witb  the  prisoner,  sent  for  the  priest  of  the  establish- 
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ment  to  talk  to  her,  hoping  that  he  would  hare  greater  inflttence  than 
himself  over  her  stubborn  character. 

Joseph's  respect  for  the  church  partook  very  much  of  her  military 
character — that  is  to  say,  that  she  might  be  a  deeent  daughter  of  it  in 
time  of  peace,  though  she  would  not  have  hesitated  to  plunder  it  in 
time  of  war.  Her  notions  of  religion  were  none  of  the  clearest,  but 
there  still  remained  in  her  mind  some  slight  idea  of  the  respect  which, 
in  her  childhood,  she  was  taught  to  pay  the  clergy.  The  priest  called 
in  upon  this  occasion  to  talk  reason  to  her,  was,  unhappily,  the  most 
unfit  person  in  the  world  for  the  purpose.  Accustomed  to  hardened 
criminals,  to  whom  severity  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  laughing 
in  his  face,  he  had  adopted  a  formula  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  prison,  which  he  nad  slightly  varied  according  to  circumstances. 
In  this  instance,  the  Concierge  had  told  him  a  part  of  Joseph's  his- 
tory ;  and  the  iniquity  of  wearing  breeches,  and  fighting  against  the 
enemy;  was  text  enough  to  make  out  a  most  angry  and  terrifying 
discourse,  which  he  delivered  in  a  loud  and  dogmatical  tone  of  voice, 
telling  his  unrepenting  hearer,  that  **  she  could  not  now  be  too  obedient 
to  authority,  in  order  to  atone  for  her  many  crimes  of  pillage,  sacril^, 
and  murder/* 

'^  Murder  !'*  interrupted  Joseph,  in  great  astonishment. 

''Yes,  murder,"  returned  the  preacher,  who  was  not  blessed  with 
the  talent  of  making  nice  distinctions;  ''  I  say  again,  murder,  for  yov 
will  be  made  accountable  for  every  bullet  you  have  fired-—" 

''  Whether  it  hit  or  not  V*  again  demanded  Joseph,  interrupting 
him. 

''Whether  it  hit  or  not,"  returned  the  Exhorter,  solemnly.  He 
was  going  on  to  remonstrate  vehemently  i^inst  all  vanities  of  mil  kinds, 
when  he  suddenly  made  the  discovery  that  there  was  none  much  greater 
than  his  attempt  at  conversion.  He  was  led  to  this  conclusion,  by  his 
observation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  penitent  prepared  herself  to  re- 
ceive his  exhortation.  She  had  seated  herself  comfortably  at  the  table, 
in  front  of  a  huge  magnum  of  brandy,  from  which  she  immediately 
j)0ured  out  and  swallowed  a  sturdy  glass,  to  give  her  "  grace,"  as  she 
said,  "  to  listen  to  his  honiily,"  and  make  her  think  of  it  with  comfort 
afterwards.  The  priest  grew  diffident  of  his  hitherto  triumphant  talent. 
Despairing  by  eloquence  to  vanquish  his  mute  rival,  the  brandy-bottle* 
he  ftiirly  quitted  the  field  of  battle,  and  left  Falconer  to  argue  with  the 
prisoner. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  jobation  as  that  old  Secula  Seculoram 
has  given  me?'*  demanded  Joseph,  the  moment  his  back  was  turned. 
"  He  says  it*s  a  sin  to  combat  in  breeches,  as  if  I  could  have  fought,  or 
bestridden  my  horse»  or  even  blown  my  trumpet  in  petticoats.  Why,  one 
would  think  it  a  crime  to  fight  for  one's  country,  though  if  Joan  of  Vau* 
couleurs  had  not  done  so,  he  and  all  his  brethren  would  have  been  your 
subjects  to  this  day,  Mr.  Englishman.  Corbleu  / — ^it's  enough  to  make 
one  swear ;  but  I'll  not  submit  to  such  treatment ;  I'll  take  my  courage 
in  both  hands,  and  bid  them  all  defiance — ^no  power  on  earth  shall  com* 
pel  me  to  go  home  with  such  an  escort  tacked  to  my  tail.  I'm 
an  honest  man — woman,  I  should  say — and  am  neither  thief  nor 
assassin,  that  I  should  be  condemned  to  such  a  punishment.*' 
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*^  Well,  but  Josepb/'  replied  Falconer,  ^^  after  all,  it'i  done  for  your 
protection/^ 

"  My  protection  \-^iantre  /*-I  can  protect  myself.  I  did  so  before 
yonder  snireller  was  borOf  and  shall  do  so,  after  he  is  hanged.  My 
protection  !—^cA<re /—I  have  protected  myself  in  the  face  of  a  gallant 
army  brave  as  steel,  though  they  were  not  French,  and  never  stepped 
backward  from  any  of  them.  Protection,  indeed  I — a  precious  protec* 
tioa  /  The  gardes  an  corps  of  all  the  gallerians,  thieves,  and  murderers 
in  the  kingdom !  You  know  the  proverb,  <  Tell  me  your  company, 
and  ril  teU  you  what  you  are ;'  and  the  other  which  says,  ^  With  the 
wolves  we  learn  to  howl.'  Now  how  do  I  know  that  these  yellow  belts 
have  not  learned  to  howl,  and  may  not  cut  my  throat  during  the  journey 
to  rob  me  of  the  property  I  carry  about  me  ?  and  I  am  without  arms, 
too !  If  I  might  at  least  have  my  own  good  little  whisperers  with  me— 
for  I  know  perfectly  well  I  run  more  danger  from  my  ^  protectors' 
than  from  robbers.--*'* 

Falconer  consoled  his  prot6g6e  by  promising  to  obtain  a  permission 
from  the  magistrates,  allowing  her  to  carry  arms  upon  her  journey, 
provided  she  would  submit  immediately  to  their  orders.  This  promise 
soothed  in  some  degree  her  irritated  feelings,  and  reconciled  her  to  the 
necessity  of  obedience.  The  permission-— the  matter  once  clearly  ex- 
plained to  the  Mayor-— was  readily  accorded ;  and  Joseph  after  taking 
a  most  affectionate  leave  of  her  English  master,  as  she  called  Falconer, 
set  forward  on  her  journey  in  a  sort  of  covered  cart,  escorted  by  two 
Gendarmes,  to  whom,  on  seating  herself,  she  exhibited  a  pistol  in  each 
hand,  without  deigning  to  address  a  single  word  to  either.  In  this 
planner  she  arrived  at  her  native  village,  and  when  within  half  a  mile  of 
it,  dismounted  from  her  carriage,  and  dismissed  her  ominous  body- 
guard, by  throwing  a  couple  of  five-franc  pieces  at  their  heads,  for 
which  they  moat  complaisantly  stooped,  and  heartily  thanked  her  after- 
wards. Joseph  watched  them  out  of  sight,  and  then  entered  tranquilly 
her  native  home,  in  which  for  the  future  she  was  to  be  sole  master. 
There  she  is  still,  lamenting  bitterly  over  her  inactivity,  worshipping 
the  remembrance  of  Napoleon  and  the  busy  times  he  made  for  France, 
and  longing  for  the  year  of  grace,  1840,  when,  according  to  Martin's 
prophecy,  there  are  to  be  again  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  in  France, 
and  then  a  final  settling  of  all  the  claims  of  all  the  aspirants  to  the 
crown  of  France ;  in  which  case  the  year  will  be  a  busy  one. 

Paris^  December f  1838. 

[In  concluding  this  paper,  founded  on  fact,  we  only  congratulate 
ourselves  that  the  amiable  Joseph  was  an  idolizer  of  Buonaparte,  and 
a  hater  of  the  English. — ^Ed.] 
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HISTORICALLY.— NO.  IX.» 

BY  THE  RIGHT  HOK.  T.  P.  COtTRTEVAT. 

I  NOW  approach  a  play  with  which  the  public  is  familiar,  and  which  is 
a  great  fttvoarite  as  an  acting  play ;  probably  because  the  hero  is  always 
represented  by  the  first  tragic  actor  of  the  time  being. 

This  hero,  Richard  Duke  of  Gloucester,  opens  the  play  with  a  solilo* 
MT,  in  which,  as  m  the  former  play^f  ^^  descants  upon  his  personal 
demnHtieB:-^ 

^  And  ^erefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lorer. 
To  entertain  these  fidr  well-rooken  days, 
lamdeiermmedtoproveavmamf 
And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days.** 

And  he  avows  bis  underhand  schemes  for  effecting  the  ruin  of  his  bro* 
ther  Clarence,  by  infnsing  suspicions  and  apprehensions  into  the  mind 
of  Edward.  The  systematic  villainy  of  Ricnard,  thus  connected  with 
his  misshapen  person,  may  be  deemed  the  croc  of  the  play. 

And  this  brings  us  at  once  to  the  question,  whether  Richard  was 
really  a  deform^,  lame,  and  ill-looking  man.  Whether  he  was  *'  bom 
with  teeth,"  or  his  birth  was  otherwise  prodigious,  I  shall  not  inquire, 
yet,  of  these  strange  averments  it  must  be  admitted,  that  they  throw 
much  doubt  upon  the  more  probable  imperfections  with  which  they  are 
mixed. 

Now,  what  is  the  authority  for  imputing  deformity  to  Richard  ? 

Shakspeare  probably  wrote  from  tradition,  and  from  Sir  Thomas 
More,  whose  history  is  copied  by  Holinshed. 

**  As  he  was  small  and  little  of  stature,  so  was  he  of  body  greatlv  deformed, 
the  one  shoulder  higher  than  the  other ;  his  ftce  was  smut  but  bis  counte- 
nance cruel,  and  sum,  thatac  the  first  aspect,  a  man  would  judge  it  to  savour 
and  SQkell  of  oalice,  fraud,  and  deceit.  Wtien  he  stood  mnsing«  ht  would  bite  and 
chew  busily  his  nether  lip,  as  who  said  that  his  fierce  nature  in  hn  cnial  bod^ 
always  chafed,  stirred,  iod  was  ever  unquiet :  beside  that,  the  dagser  whioa 
he  wore,  he  would  (when  he  studied)  with  his  hand  pluck  up  and  !araw  from 
the  sheath  to  the  midst,  never  drawing  it  fully  out.  He  was  of  a  ready,  pregnant, 
and  quick  wit,  wily  to  fei^,  and  apt  to  dissemble :  he  had  a  proud  mind,  and  an 
arro^t  stomach,  the  which  accompanied  him  even  to  his  death,  rather  dioosing 
to  sufler  tlie  same  fay  dint  of  sword,  than  being  forsaken  and  left  heirless  of  his 
unfiuthful  companions,  to  preserve  by  cowardly  flight  such  a  fair  and  aaeertaki 
life,  which,  bymalioe^  sickness,  or  condign  puniahnent»  was  like  shartly  to  cone 
to  coQfusion.^t^ 

Sir  Thomas  More's  character  would  be  a  guaranty  for  hb  truth,  if 
he  wrote  of  what  was  within  his  own  knowledge.  He  was  not  bom 
until  five  years  before  Richard's  death,  but  he  is  ,sumosed§  to  have 
derived  his  information  from  Archbishop  Morton,  of  whom  we  hear  lE 
the  play  as  Bishop  of  Ely.  At  the  death  of  this  prelate,  More  was 
twenty  years  old ;  and  if  we  were  sure  that  what  is  related  in  his  his- 
tory, as  to  the  personal  appearance  of  the  late  klng»  was  from  Morton's 

^  CooUnntd  firon  No*  ccavti«»  p.  79.  t  No.  cozvii.,  p.  r6» 

t  Hoi.,  447.  $  W«lpole*s historic  doubu,  in  Woifc*,  ii.  ill. 
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infonnation,  we  might  rely  upon  it ;  though  not  without  some  aDowance 
for  the  ilUwill  of  one  who  had  quarrelled  with  -the  praou  he>dfiscfibe8. 
More  thus  describes  Richard ; 

**  In  wit  and  courage  he  was  equal  with  either  of  his  brothers ;  in  body  and 

Erowess  (ar  under  them  both,  little  of  stature^  ill4saluied  of  limb,  crook- 
Bcked,  his  left  shoulder  much  higher  than  bis  right,  hard-fii?oured  of  visage* 
and  such  as  is  in  states  called  toariie,  in  other  men  oUierwise*"* 


John  Rous,  a  contemporary,  who  professes  to  have  seen 
says, ''  He  was  of  low  stature,  having  a  short  face,  unequd  shottldefs, 
the  fight  being  higher  than  the  left."t 

In  an  examination  of  portraits,  Walpole  admits  the  wequality  of  the 
shoulders,  and  he  conceives  that  this  was  the  extent  of  the  defbrmtly. 
Nor  is  there,  indeed,  much  diiference  between  Rous  and  More,  though 
the  latter  prol>ably  made  the  most  of  the  distortion.  For  the  excess  of 
deformity,  which  Richard  is  made  by  Shakspeare  to  impute  to  himself, 
there  is  no  authority. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  lay  no  stress  upon  the  testimony  of  '^  the  old 
Countess  of  Desmond,  who  had  danced  with  Richard,  and  declared  he 
was  the  handsomest  man  in  the  room,  except  his  brother  Edmud,  and 
was  very  well  made  ;**l  because  it  comes  through  too  many  hands* 

Richard  now  avows,  in  the  play,  his  treacherous  pfauM  for  setting 
King  Edward  and  Clarence  at  variance. 

*«  Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous, 
Bv  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dr«uns. 
To  set  my  brother  Clareuce,  and  the  king, 
In  deadly  hate,  the  one  agaitist  the  other : 
And  if  King  Edward  be  as  true  and  just. 
As  I  am  sumle,  fahe,  and  treacherous. 
This  day  should  Clarence  closelv  be  mew*d  up. 
About  a  prophecy  which  savs  that  G 
Of  Edward's  heirs  the  muraerer  shall  be." 

And  the  result  of  these  plots  soon  appears,  when  there  "  enter  Clar- 
ence, guarded,  and  Brackenbury,"  who  was  lieutenant  of  the  tower, 
and  Richard  persuades  his  brother  that  his  misfortunes  are  owing  to  the 
qneea  and  her  relations,  through  whose  influence,  Lord  Hastings  also 
had  been  sent  to  the  tower,  and  subsequently  released,  on  making  an 
humble  supplication  to  her. 

The  incarceration  of  Clarence  is  misplaced,  it  did  not  occur  until 
the  year  1478,  whereas  it  is  placed  by  our  poet  in  1471.  The  story 
of  the  6  is  from  Holinshed,^  and  is  to  be  found  in  Rous.||  But  1  do 
not  find»  even  in  Holinshed,  the  insinuation  that  Edward's  jealousy  of 
Ciascnee,  snd  his  consequent  proceedings,  were  brought  about  or 
fomented  by  Gloucester.    It  is  one  of  the  instances  which  abound  in 

■■■    '  ■     I  ■  ■  ■     ■       I  ■■■II  I^IM  I]    I    II  I  II  ■    II    ■  I     ■■  I  I  I  ,  I        ,     , 

t 

^  More,  in  HoL,  36S.  I  do  not  find  the  paatage  in  Kennec,  who  profenef  to  gire 
Mere's  Mstovy.  For  aome  doubts  whether  the  booiE  was  wriUenby  More,  see  Sir  Henir 
JBItti^a  pielbce  to  Hardvng^  p.  six.,  and  Ltngard,  S57.  If  written  by  Morton  himself,  ft 
is  «ior»  like  itaHmomy,  but  is  km  Uhely  to  be  impattia].  f  Hist.,  p.  tS6. 

t  Walpole, p.  166.  In  p.  S16,  he  aaya,  "  Tha  Earl  of  Sbaftesbunr  was  aogpod  as  !• 
Inform  me  that  his  ancestor,  Lidy  Ashiey,  who  lired  to  a  great  age,  hid  coaTersed  wiUi 
Lady  Dennood,  and  gate  from  ner  the  same  accoant  that  I  hare  given,  with  this 
stittflg  addilioa,  that  Perkin  Warbeok  was  remarkably  like  Edward  IV."  I  can  find  ao 
Lady  Aahler ,  except  the  widow  of  Sir  Aatbony ;  ahe  died  in  1619.  It  ean  only  hSTO 
been  by  tn&ioo,  that  her  socooat  came  down  to  Iha  foaxUi  £arl  of  SbafUabory. 

)  HoL,  346  i  Hali^5S6.  |  P« tl3, 
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the  play»  of  that  which  oiay  indeed  be  ahaoBt  deemed  its  desigD,  the 
blackening  of  the  character  of  the  king,  whom  the  grandfather  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  had  dethroned.  It  is  true  that  there  was  jealousy 
between  Edward's  two  brothers.  It  arose  out  of  an  event  which 
Shakspeare  places  after  the  imprisonment  of  Clarence,  namely,  the 
marriage  of  Richard  with  the  widow  of  Prince  Edward,*  sister  to 
the  Duchess  of  Clarence.  We  have  seen,f  on  the  occasion  of 
the  first  marriage  of  this  lady,  how  jealous  Clarence  was  of  a  participa- 
tion in  the  inheritance  of  Nevill :  this  jealousy  was  now  removed,  but 
even  supposing  (for  which  there  is  no  reason)  that  the  angry  feeling  was 
the  more  violent  on  the  part  of  the  brother  whose  marriage  occasioned 
it,  his  interest  in  the  cause  of  quarrel  was  not  furthered  by  the  death 
of  Clarence  five  yesrs  afterwards. 

Not  even  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  is  so  much  relied  upon  by  those  who 
have  the  worst  opinion  of  Richard,  imputes  to  him  the  disfavour  or 
death  of  Clarence. 

It  is  remarkable  that  Shakspeare,  while  he  introduces  Gloucester 
courting  the  widowed  Anne  in  the  public  streets,  when  attending  the 
funeral  of  her  father*in-law,  had  not  heard  the  circumstances  of  the 
marriage,  as  related  by  a  cotemporary.  This  writer  tells  us,  that  Cla- 
rence concealed  his  sister-in-law  from  the  pursuit  of  Gloucester,  but 
that  she  was  at  last  discovered  in  London,  in  the  disguise  of  a  cook- 
maidyt  and  then  placed  in  sanctuary.  How  Anne  was  induced  to 
assume  this  disguise, — ^whether  Richard  had  any  difficulty  in  persuading 
her  to  marry  him,  not  any  where  appears. 

Although  the  marriages  of  the  fifteenth  century,— perhaps,  the  women 
of  that  time,  are  not  to  be  judged  by  our  present  notions,— -I  cannot  but 
regard  this  marriage  of  Anne  as  a  material  point  in  the  evidence  which 
disproves  Gloucester's  part  in  the  death  of  Prince  Edward  and  King 
Henry. 

Shakspeare's  character  of  Anne  is  imaginary,  and  not  well  imagined ; 
nor  does  the  scene  in  which  the  courtship  is  represented,  contain  pas- 
sages of  dramatic  merit  sufficient  to  countervau  the  fault  of  the  oon- 
ception. 

We  have  now  the  queen  and  her  relatives,  RiversU^  and  Grey,ir  la- 
menting the  illness  of  King  Edward,  and  speculating  upon  the  probable 
consequences  of  his  death,  and  especially  the  protectorship  of  Glou- 
cester. The  company  is  enlarged  by  the  arrival  of  Buckingham§  and 
Stanley  ;**  to  whose  compliments  the  queen  thus  replies : 

**  The  Countess  Richmond,  good  my  Lord  of  Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  Amen : 
Yet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she's  your  wife, 
And  loves  not  me,  be  you,  good  lora  assured, 
I  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance." 

*  Reljriog  upon  th«  aotbority  g^reo  by  Lio^ard  (t.  901),  I  bare  ooniidcrad  Anae 
as  married  to  Prince  £dward,  bat  I  am  not  quite  aatiafied.  Tbe  Croylaad  Continnation 
•ays  only  tbat  abe  was  betrotbed,  p.  555. 

t  P.  68.    See  Lingard,  tt6,  and  Penn,  ii.  91,  lt7. 

X  Croyl.  Cont,557. 

I  Henry  Stafibid^  son  of  bim  wbo  was  killed  at  Nortbampton,  see  p.  09. 
Antbony  Widnlle,  tbe  queen's  brother.    Banlcs,  iii.  316. 
Richard  Grey,  tbe  queen'a  son.    Banks,  iii.  t58. 
«•  Tliomai  Stanley,  aeoond  Lord  Stanley,  afterwards  Earl  (tf  I>6rby  j  linaal 
of  tbe  pieient  earl.    Collins,  iii.  58. 


I  do  not  know  of  any  ground  for  the  queen's  imputation  of  peculiar 
hostility  to  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  other  than  her  connexion  with 
die  house  of  Lancaster.  She  was  the  daughter  of  John  Beaufort,  Duke 
of  Somerset,*  and  wife,  first  of  Jasper,  ^u^l  of  Richmond,  then  of  Sir 
Henry  Stafford,t  and  now  of  Lord  Stanley. 

Then  enters  Gloucester,  in  company  with  Hastings  and  Dorset,!  and 
breaks  forth  against  the  queen's  relatives : — 

"  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it« 
Who  are  they  that  complain  unto  the  kin^ 
That  I,  forsooth,  am  stern,  and  love  diem  not? 
Bv  holv  Paul,  they  love  his  ^race  hut  lightly, 
Inat  ml  his  ears  with  such  dissentious  rumours. 
Because  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fidr. 
Smile  in  men's  faces,  smooth,  oeceivs^  and  cog, 
Duck  with  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  lanooroua  enemy* 
Cannot  a  plain  man  Uve  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abused. 
By  silken,  sly,  insinuating  jacki  T* 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  this  pretension  to  a  rugged  manner,  and 
an  inaptitude  to  the  arts  of  cajolery,  is  quite  consistent  with  the  wooing 
of  the  Princess  Anne,  which  has  Just  been  described. 

More's  narrative  ascribes  to  Richard  the  arts  of  dissimulation  :— 

**  He  was  malicious,  wmthful,  and  envious*. ••Free  was  he  called  of  dis» 

pense,  and  somewhat  above  his  power  liberal ;  with  large  gifb  he  gat  him 
unsteadfittt  friendship,  for  which  ne  was  fain  to  pill  and  spoil  in  other  places, 
and  get  him  steadfiist  hatred.  He  was  close  and  secret,  a  deep  dissembler, 
lowly  of  countenance,  arrogant  of  heart,  outwardly  companionable  where  he 
inwardly  hated,  not  letting  to  kiu  whom  he  thought  to  kill,  despicious  and 
eniel,  not  fbr  evil  will  alway,  but  ofter  for  ambition,  and  either  the  surety  or 
increase  of  his  estate."^ 

Richard  now  throws  off  all  restraint,  and  scolds  at  the  Widvilles  and 
die  queen  heraelf,  laying  particular  stress  upon  her  causing  the  impri- 
sonment of  CSareneef  and  upon  the  advancement  of  her  relatives. 

"The  world  is  grown  so  bad. 


And, 


That  wrens  may  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch. 
Since  eveiy  jack  beoune  a  genUeman, 
There's  many  a  noble  person  made  a  jack.* 


"  the  nobility 


Held  in  contempt ;  while  great  promotions 

Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those, 

That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noble." 

After  more  of  this,  the  queen,  who  always  preserves  her  ''  formal 
oountenance,"||  and  is  never  made  to  scold,  addresses  him, 

"  My  lord  of  Gloucester,  I  have  too  long  borne 
Your  blunt  upbraidings,  and  your  bitter  scoffs  s 


•  Sa«  No.  cczY,,  p.  3aS.  t  Of  the  fanuly  of  the  Poke  of  Bockinffham. 

%  TbomM  Gray,  tne  qaeen's  ion  by  her  fint  huaband.  He  waa  Ix>rd  Feirara,  of 
Grab/,  bj  iaboiittaoe,  and  craatod  Marqnia  of  Dorset  bj  Edward  IV.  Banks,  ii.  191, 
iii.  t58,  §  HoL,  362. 
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Bf  bcftTtn,  I  win  acqaaiiit  his  majeftr* 
Of  these  mm  taunts  I  often  haTe  enaured 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  senrant^niaidy 
Than  a  great  queen  with  this  condition. 
To  be  so  baited,  scom'd,  and  stormed  at. 
Small  joy  I  have  ui  being  England's  queem* 

Queen  Margaret  now  enters,  and  vituperates  the  wbole  faity  hi  • 
characteristic  style.  The  absurdity  of  introducing  this  penonage,  wk> 
bad  at  no  time  been  at  large  in  Edward's  courtt  and  was  now  in  FnuMWl 
I  agree  with  Steevens,  that  "  the  merits  of  this  scene  are  bsufl&cieBt  lo 
excuse  its  improbability  ;  Margaret,  bullying  the  court  of  England  iaa 
royal  palace,  is  a  circumstance  as  absurd^  as  the  courtship  of  6kM^ 
cester  in  a  public  street."t 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  scene,  Richard  again  Boliloquises  upon 
own  enormities,  especially  his  hypocrisy  :— 

"  I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls,  1 

Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham  $  J 

And  teU  them,  'tis  the  queen  and  her  allies 
That  stir  die  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now,  they  believe  it,  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  revenged  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  and  Grey : 
But  then  I  sigh,  and  with  apiece  of  scripture 
TeU  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  irood  for  evil : 
And  Uiiis  I  clothe  my  naked  viUainy 
With  old  odd  ends,  stoFn  forth  of  holy  writ. 
And  seem  a  sunt  when  most  I  play  the  deviL* 

We  come  nowj  to  the  death  of  Clarence,  which  is  perpetrated,  in  the 
play,  by  two  murderers  hired  by  Gloucester,  who  produce  a  commission, 
from  the  king  it  is  to  be  presumed,  commanding  the  keeper  to  deliver  the 
duke  into  their  hands.  They  talk  of  drowning  him  in  the  butt  of  malBi>- 
sey,  but  this  ingenious  notion  is  not  acted  upon ;  he  is  stabbed  by  one 
of  the  ruffians. 

This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  Shakspeare  has  gone  beyond  bis 
authorities,  in  order  to  blacken  Richard.  Not  a  word  is  said  by  HoUn^ 
shed,  or  More,  of  Richard's  participation  in  the  nkorder. 

'*  About  this  season,  through  great  mishap,  the  spark  of  privy  Mslioe  was 
newly  kindled  between  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence^  'ftyrsmrh  that  wbsa 
one  of  the  duke's  servants  was  suddenly  accused  (I  cannot  say  whether  of 
truth,  or  untruly  suspected  by  the  duke^s  enemies)  of  iK>i8onintf,  soroeiy,  or 
enchantment,  and  thereof  condemned  and  put  to  execution  for  ue  same,  the 
duke,  which  might  not  suffer  the  wrongful  condemnation  of  Ids  man  (as  he 
in  his  conscience  ludged),  nor  yet  to  fortair  to  murmur  and  reprove  the  doing 
thereof  moved  the  king  with  his  daily  exdamatioa  to  take  sedi  displeasare 
with  him,  that  finallj  the  duke  was  cast  into  the  tower,  and  therewith  eitfsifprf 
jfbr  a  irmior,  and  pnvify  drowned  m  *a  hUi  of  maim$t]^  the  eleventh  of  IfeKh, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  year  of  the  kings  reign.  Soaw  have  ie» 
ported,  that  the  cause  of  this  nobleman's  death  rose  of  a  fooliili  pn^hei^  ; 
which  was,  that  after  Ring  Edward  one  riiould  reicn,  whose  first  letter  of  nis 
name  should  be  a  G.  .  .  .  Others  alleged  that  we  cause  of  his  death  was, 
that  the  duke  being  destitute  of  a  wifo,$  by  the  means  of  his  sister,  the  lady 
Margaret  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  procured  to  have  the  lady  Mary,  daughter  aad 
heir  to  her  husband,  Duke  Chwles ;  which  marriage.  King  Edward  (envying  the 

*  This  ii  u  ansebnwiim.  Hraiy  Vlll,  was  tiM  tot  of  oar  Uagi  who  SMuoMd 
"Mjotjf-  t  Botw.,  4f .  ^  Aet  i.,  sc.  4. 

$  I  do  not  know  when  laiM  NoviU  diod. 
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protperity  of  his  brotherV^hj»}niaicl  wd  diiturbed,  a«d.  ikcnhy  old  malice 
revived  betwixt  them,  vhich  tlie  qucea  and  her  blood  (ever  miHrusting  and 
privily  barking  at  the  klng*s  lineage)  ceased  not  to  increaae.'** 

Holinshed  copied  verbatim  Polydore  Vergil. f  Walpole  observes, 
that  Habington  tells  us,  that  **  the  king's  discontents  were  secretly 
fomented  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  ;*'  and  he  adds,  that  "  when  jea- 
iaaaie»«Kie  tecrell^  fomented  in  a  court,  they  seldom  come  totheknow- 
Mg&^C  an  hftstonan.^t  Bat  the  truth  is  that  Habington§  wrote  after 
SUkakgpeart.  The  only  cotemporary,  the  Continuator  of  Croyland,||  is 
tflem  as  to  the  latngnes  of  Gloucester.  This  chronicle,  after  mention- 
•lag  Clarence's  interference  on  behalf  of  Burdet,f  his  summons  before 
fhi^  kiaf ,  id  the  presence  of  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and 
his  imprisonment,  mentions  his  being  accused  in  parliament. 

*"19o  one  argued  against  the  duke  but  the  king ;  no  one  replied  to  the  king 
but  the  duke.  But  some  persons  were  introduced,  of  whom  it  was  doubted 
whether  they  were  accusers  or  witnesses ;  for  the  two  functions,  in  the  same 
cause,  are  not  compatible.  The  duke  met  all  the  charges  by  a  denisl  of  the 
fisict ;  offering,  if  he  could  be  heard,  to  defend  his  cause  in  personal  combat* 
The  members  of  parliament,  thinking  that  the  information  they  had  heard  was 
saffideDt,  came  to  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  which  was  pronounced  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingliam,  lord  high  steward  of  England  pro  tempore.  The  ezecu* 
tion  of  the  sentence  was  for  a  long  time  delayed,  until  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  going  into  the  upper  house  with  his  companions,  made  a  fresh 
request  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  affair ;  and  consequently,  within  a  few 
days,  the  punishment  of  wliatever  kind  it  was,  was  secretly  carried  into  effect  in 
the  tower  of  London,  in  the  year  1478." 

The  RdHs  of  Parliament**  show  that  Clarence  was  convicted  and 
attaiirted  of  high  treason ;  upon  a  long  recital  of  offences,  including  that 
which  Lhfigard  thinks  was  the  most  essential,  the  being  preferred  to 
Sdhrard  in  the  Lancastrian  settlement  of  the  crown.  But  of  the  pe- 
titioa  from  the  Commons  for  the  execution  of  the  sentencei  I  find  no* 
thiDS  in  the  Rolls. 

The  afllkir  is  Qnconqnerably  mysterious.  No  reason  is  assigned,  why 
•yarUamentary  sentence  should  be  secretly  put  into  execution. 

The  second  act  intiodaces  Edward  in  his  last  illness,  having  effected 
as»  appareot  teooneiliation  between  Rivers  and  Hastings^ft  Dorset 
and'  BvekfDgham. 

Holinshedn  s^nd  Sir  Thomas  More,§§  both  mentbn  the  king's  dying 
ilnjntictions  to  his  courtiers  to  live  in  amity  together;  but  here  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  nature  of  historical  speeches.  The  same 
Tolume  contains  two  versions  of  the  deathbed  oration  of  King  Edward, 
and  there  is  scarcely  ajsimilarity  between  the  two  in  a  single  sentence. 
Either  of  them  would  ha^e  furnished  Shakspeare  with  the  ground  of  an 
speech.     Gloucester  enters,  ana  adds  his  asseverations  of 


'  •  UoU  546.  The  svsQt  is  aot  wiihiti  Mon's  period,  bat  he  allades  to  It,  without 
nsatioeiog  Richard,  p^  a6S.  t  P.  557. 

1  Hist,  doubts,  in  Works,  ii.  118.        §  Biog.  Dior.,  zvii.  5.  I  P.  560. 

\  A  gentleman  in  CIsreoce'f  family,  socnsod  of  soroory.    Sso  Lingard,  SST. 

*•  tL  193, 

tt  William  Hastings,  llrat  Lord  Hutings,  of  Aabby-d«-la.Zooch«.  The  Marquis 
ef  Haatinga  is  bis  roprcsentatiTe,  through  a  female. 

XX  p.  355.  W  In  Hoi.,  SdS. 

Peh.-^you  LV.  no.  ccxtiii.  e 
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good  will  towards  the  queen's  friends ;  bat  mentions  the  death  of  Cla- 
rence, whom  Edward  professes  to  have  reprieved  :•— 

"  But  he,  poor  man,  by  your  first  order  died. 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear : 
Some  tardy  cripple  bore  the  countermand* 
Tliat  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried.** 

I  know  of  no  authority  for  these  contradictory  orders.  For  what  foU 
lows,  there  is  the  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  adds  to  the  ac- 
count of  Clarence's  execution-^ 

"  Sure  it  is,  that  though  King  Edward  were  consenting  to  bis  death,  yet  he 
both  did  much  lament  his  unfortunate  chance,  and  repent  his  sudden  execution* 
insomuch,  that  when  any  person  sued  to  him  for  the  pardon  of  male&ctors  con- 
demned to  death,  he  would  aocustomably  say,  and  chiefly  speak,  O,  unforhmatig 
brother,  for  whote  Ufe  not  one  would  make  suit  J  openly  and  apparently  meaning 
that  by  some  of  the  means  of  some  of  the  nobility  he  was  deceived,  and  brought 
to  his  confusion." 

When  the  Stanley  of  the  play  solicits  pardon  for  one  of  his  depend* 
antSy  who  had  committed  homicide  :— 

'*  K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  a  brothei^s  death. 

And  shall  that  tongue  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 

My  brother  kiUM  no  man,  his  fault  was  Uiought, 

And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 

Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  Who,  in  my  wrath, 

Kneel'd  at  my  feet  and  bad  me  be  advis'd  ? 

Who  told  me,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 

The  mishty  Warwick  and  did  fight  for  me  ? 

Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury,* 

When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescued  me, 

And  said, '  Dear  brother,  live  and  be  a  king  T 

Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  in  the  field. 

Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me. 

Even  In  his  earments,  and  did  give  himself, 

All  thin  and  naked  to  the  numb-cold  night? 

All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 

Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 

Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 

But  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting  vassals. 

Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  defaced 

The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer; 

You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon ; 

And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you. 

But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak. 

Nor  I,  ungracious,  spake  unto  myself. 

For  him  poor  souL     The  proudest  of  you  all. 

Have  been  beholden  to  him  in  his  life  ; 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once  plead  for  his  life. 

O  God  I  I  fear  thy  justice  wiU  take  hold 

Of  me,  and  mine,  and  you,  and  yours,  for  this. 

Come,  Hastings,  help  me  to  my  closet. 

Poor  Clarence  T 

Edward  dies,f  and  much  time  is  now  taken  up  in  the  lamentations  of 
his  widow,  his  mother,  and  the  two  children  of  Clarence.  The  old 
Duchess  of  York,  who  did  in  fact  live  for  some  years  after  the  accession 

*  I  do  not  know  where  Shsktpesre  found  this  incident.  f  April  9, 1483. 
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of  Henry  VII.,  joins  with  thereat  m  impating  faults  of  all  sorts  to  her  son 
Richard ;  and  he  appears  in  these  scenes  as  a  hypocrite  and  a  scoffer. 
They  call  for  no  further  observations. 

It  is  now  proposed  by  Buckingham,  that  the  young  prince,  Edward, 
should  be  brought  from  Ludlow,  where  he  held  his  court  as  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  order  to  be  crowned ;  and  that  he  should  come  **  with  tome 
little  tram*'  only. 

**  JRiven,  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck,  Marry,  my  lord,  lest  by  a  multitude 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out. 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerous, 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  yet  ungovem'd. 
Where  erecy  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself. 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent, 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

GUni.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us. 
And  the  compact  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

BiverM.  And  so  in  me  ;  and  so  I  think  in  all. 
Yet  since  it  b  but  green,  it  should  be  put, 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breadi, 
Which  h^ly  by  much  company  miriit  be  ur^d  : 
Therefore  I  say,  with  noble  Buckin^iam, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince." 

Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  who  is  at  this  time  his  devoted  humble 
servant,  agree  privately  together  that  they  will  be  of  the  party  to  Lud- 
low, in  furtherance  of  their  design 

'*  To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince." 

There  is  no  very  material  variation  here  from  Holinshed  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  Gloucester  and  Rivers  did  not  meet  immediately  on 
Edward's  death  ;  Gloucester  was  in  the  north,  having  been  engaged  in 
a  campaign  against  the  Scots.  Rivers  had  the  care  of  the  prince  at 
Ludlow.  It  was  at  first  intended  that  young  Edward  should  be  brought 
up  to  London,  accompanied  by  an  imposing  force ;  but  Gloucester,  or 
his  friends,  of  whom  the  chief  were  Buckingham  and  Hastings,  per- 
suaded the  queen  that  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  for  avoiding  suspicions,  that  the  train  should  be  small. 

And  this  account  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is,  generally,  supported  by 
contemporary  authority.  But  the  small  train  appears  to  have  been 
the  subject  of  much  debate  in  the  council. 

We  have  now  a  scene  in  which  the  occurrences  of  the  journey  from 
Ludlow  are  related  to  the  queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York,  who  have 
with  them  the  Archbishop*  of  York,  and  the  young  prince  Richard, 
Duke  of  York.  But  Shakspeare  first  takes  an  opportunity  of  present- 
ing this  young  prince  as  a  forward  youth,  and  fit  to  be  the  medium  of 
a  pun, 

*'  York.  Marry,  they  say  my  uncle  grew  so  ftst. 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old  ; 
'Twas  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  hkmgjnt** 

It  is  announced  that  Rivers,  Vaughan,t  and  Grey,  have  been  sent  by 

*  Croyl.  Cont.,  5d5 ;  tee  Lineard,  2S8. 

t  Sir  TtwBuui  VsaghsD,  an  elderly  knight,  of  the  bonscliold  of  the  young  kiog. 

r2 
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Gloucester  and  Buckingliam,  as  prisoners  to  Pomfret ;    and  another 
scene  produces  them  on  their  way  to  execution. 

All  this  is  from  More.  Edward  had  reached  Stony  Stratford  in  his 
way  to  London ;  the  dukes  arrived  at  Northampton,  where  they  found 
Rivers.  Their  measures  soon  betrayed  the  intention  of  some  violent 
proceeding.     Rivers 

'*  determined,  upon  the  surety  of  his  own  conscience,  to  go  boldly  to  them, 
and  ask  what  ^is  matter  might  mean.  Whom  as  soon  as  they  saw  they  began 
to  quarrel  with  him,  and  say  that  he  intended  to  set  distance  between  the 
king  and  them,  and  to  bring  tiiem  to  confusion,  but  it  should  not  lie  in  his 
power.  And  when  he  began  (as  he  was  a  very  well  spoken  man)  in  goodlv 
wise  to  excuse  himself,  chey  tarried  not  the  end  of  his  answer,  but  shortly  took 
him,  and  put  him  in  ward,  and  that  done  went  to  horseback,  and  took  the  way 
to  Stony  Stratford,  where  they  found  the  king  and  his  company  ready  to  leap 
on  horseback,  and  depart  forward  to  leave  mat  lodging  for  tnem,  because  it 
was  too  straight  for  both  companies.  And  as  soon  as  they  came  in  his 
presence,  they  light  adown  with  all  their  company  about  them.  To  whom  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  said,  Go  afore,  gentlemen,  and  yeomen  keep  your  rooms. 
And  thus  in  a  goodly  array  they  came  to  the  king,  and  on  their  knees  in  very 
humble  wise  saluted  bis  grace,  which  received  them  in  very  joyous  and  amiable 
manner,  nothing  earthly  knowing  or  mistrusting  as  yet.  but  even  by  and  by, 
in  his  presence,  they  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Richard  Grey,  the  kings 
other  brother  by  his  mother,  saying  that  he  with  the  lord  marqub  his  brother, 
and  the  Lord  Rivers  his  uncle,  had  compassed  to  rule  the  king  and  the  realm, 
and  to  set  variance  among  the  states,  and  to  subdue  and  destroy  the  noble 
blood'  of  the  realm.  Towards  the  accomplishing  whereof,  they  said,  that  the 
lord  marquis  had  entered  into  the  tower  of  London,  and  tlience  taken  out  the 
king's  treasure,  and  sent  men  to  the  sea.  All  which  things,  the  said  dukes 
write,  were  done  for  good  purposes  and  necessary,  by  the  whole  council  at 
London,  saving  that  somewliat  they  must  say.  Unto  which  words  the  king 
answered,  '  What  my  brother  marquis  hath  done  I  cannot  say,  but  m  good  uiil  I 
dare  well  answer  for  mine  uncle  Rivers  and  my  brother  Richard^  that  they  be  tmio- 
cent  of  any  such  matter.  Yea,  my  liege  (quoth  the  Duke  of  Buckingham)  they 
have  kept  their  deoRng'in  these  matters  far  from  the  knowledge  of  your  grace.  And 
forthwith  they  arrested  the  Lord  Richard  and  Sir  Tiiomas  V'aughan,  knight,  in 
the  king*8  presence,  and  brought  the  king  and  all  back  unto  Northampton, 
where  they  took  again  further  counsel.  And  then  they  went  away  from  the  king 
when  it  pleased  them,  and  set  new  servants  about  him,  such  as  liked  better 
than  him.  At  which  dealings  he  wept,  and  was  nothing  content,  but  it  booted 
not.  And  at  dinner  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  sent  a  dish  from  his  own  table 
unto  the  Lord  Rivers,  praying  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  all  should  be  well 
enough.  And  he  thanxed  the  duke,  and  prayed  the  messenger  to  bear  it 
to  his  nephew  the  Lord  Richard,  with  the  same  message  for  his  comfort,  who 
he  thought  had  more  need  of  comfort,  as  one  to  whom  such  adveraity  was 
strange.  But  himself  had  been  all  his  days  in  use  therewith,  and  therefore 
could  bear  it  the  better.  But  for  all  this  comfortable  courtesy  of  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  he  sent  the  Lord  Rivers,  with  the  Lord  Richard,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Vaughan  into  the  north  countiy,  into  divers  places  to  prison,  and  afterwards  all 
to  Pomfret,  where  they  were  in  conclusion  beheaded."* 

The  young  king's  asseveration  of  the  innocence  of  his  maternal 
relations  is  slightly  noticed  in  the  play  f: — 

**  Prince,  — ^—  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome  and  heavy. 

*  More  ia  HoL,  366. 

t  Act  iii.,  80. 1,  which  if  in  London,  where  the  king  is  with  GloucMter  and  Bueking • 
bam,  and  Archbishop  Bourchier,  who  is  now  a  cardinal. 
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I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 
•  •  •  • 

Glou,  Those  uncles  which  you  waDt  were  dangerous : 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugai'd  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts ; 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends! 

Prince,  God  keep  me  from  false  friends !  but  they  were  none." 

The  queen,  with  her  younger  son  the  Duke  of  York,  takes  sanctuary 
in  Westminster  abbey.*  Buckingham  enjoins  Hastings  to  take  York 
away  from  his  mother,  using  force  if  necessary.  When  the  cardinal 
objects,  Buckingham  argues  that  the  prince  has  done  nothing  to  require 
sanctuary,  and  cannot  have  the  benefit  of  it,  ending  in  the  very  words 
ascribed  to  him  by  More.f 

**  Oh  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men, 
But  sanctuary  children  ne'er  till  now." 

Sir  Thomas  More  gives  a  dialogue  between  the  queen  and  the  car- 
dinal, very  interesting,  but  too  long  to  be  inserted  here.  Finally,  the 
boy  is  given  up,  upon  the  prelate's  pledging  himself  for  his  safety. 
None  of  this  is  given  in  the  play.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  rather  pert  language  from  the  young  Duke  of  York,  for 
which  I  find  no  warrant  in  the  chronicle. 

Gloticestert  and  Buckingham  now  avow  their  intention  of  placing 
the  former  upon  the  throne,  and  make  a  confidant  of  Catesby,§  whom 
they  employ  to  sound  Lord  Hastings ;  and  they  announce  their  inten- 
tion to  hold  *^  divided  councils ;"  the  meaning  of  which  is  partly  ex- 
plained in  another  scene,||  in  which  Lord  Stanley  warns  Hastings,  by  a 
messenger,  that 

'  —  **  there  are  two  councils  held ; 

And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 

Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'  other.** 

And  that  he  had  been  warned  of  evil  consequences,  in  a  dream. 
Hastings  laughs  at  the  dreams ;  and  tells  the  messenger, 

"  Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  councils. 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one ; 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby  ; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us. 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 

.  •  •  ■ 

To  fly  the  boarT  before  the  boar  pursues, 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us." 

More  says,  that 

"  The  protector  and  the  duke,  afler  they  had  sent  the  lord  cardinal,  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  then  lord  chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  the  Lord 
Stanley,  and  the  Lord  Hastings,  with  many  other  noblemen,  to  commune  and 
devise  about  the  coronation,  in  one  place,  as  fast  were  they  in  another  place 
contriving  the  contrary,  and  to  make  tlie  protector  king.  To  which  council, 
albeit,  there  were  admitted  very  few,  and  they  were  secret ;  yet  began  there, 
here  and  thereabouts,  some  manner  of  muttering  among  the  people,  as  though 

•  Act  ii.,  §0.5,  and  Act  iii.,  »c.  1.  t  HoK,  373. 

X  Gloucester  declared  protector ;  his  appoiatment  is  said  to  bate  occurred  m  Coon- 
eil,  f7th  May,  but  it  was  apparently  either  made  or  confirmed  by  the  peers.  See 
Lingard,  «4l ;  Crovl.  Cont.,  566  ;  Excerpt.  Hist.,  13. 

ilcnt  find  nothmg  of  ibe  family  of  Catesby. 

I  Sc  f ,  t  Giovoester,  so  called  from  bis  badge. 
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all  should  not  long  be  well. .  •  •  By  little  and  little  all  folk  withdrew  from  the 
tower,  and  drew  unto  Crosby's  in  Bishopsgate-street,  where  he  protector  kept 

his  household.  The  protector  had  the  resort,  the  king  in  manner  desolate Tbe 

Lord  Stanley  that  was  after  Earl  of  Derby  wisely  mistrusted  it,  and  said  unto 
the  Lord  Hastings  that  he  much  misliked  these  two  several  councils.  For 
while  we  (quoth  he),  talk  of  one  matter  in  one  place,  little  wot  we  whereof 
they  talk  in  the  tother  place.  My  lord  (c|uoth  the  Lord  Hastings),  on 
my  life  never  doubt  you ;  for  while  one  man  is  there  which  is  never  thence^ 
never  can  there  be  any  thing  once  moved  that  should  sound  amiss  towards 
me,  but  it  should  be  in  my  ears  ere  it  were  well  out  of  their  mouths.  This 
meant  he  by  Catesby,  which  was  of  his  near  secret  council,  and  whom  he  very 
familiarly  used,  and  in  his  most  weighty  matters  put  no  man  in  so  special  trust ; 
reckoning  himself  to  no  man  so  lief,  since  he  well  wist  there  was  no  man  so 
much  to  him  beholden  as  was  this  Catesby,  which  was  a  man  well  learned  in 
the  laws  of  this  land,  and  by  the  special  favour  of  the  lord  chamberlain  in  good 
authority,  and  much  nile  bare  in  all  the  county  of  Leicester,  where  the  lord 
chamberlain's  power  chiefly  lay.*** 

The  contemporary  chronicle  says,  that  the  council  was  divided  by 
the  singular  cunning  of  the  protector :  a  part  being  to  meet  in  the 
tower,  and  a  part  at  Westminster.  And  this  separation  was,  apparently, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  proceedings  against 
Hastings.t 

In  the  play,  as  in  the  chronicle,  Catesby  proposes  the  elevation  of 
Richard ;  congratulating  Lord  Hastings  upon  the  destruction  of  Rivers 
and  his  other  adversaries,  at  Pomfret.  But  Hastings  refuses  to  take 
part  against  the  young  king. 

A  council  is  now  held  at  the  tower  ;t  Gloucester  enters,  having 
heard  of  Hastings's  refusal,  and  having  communed  with  Buckingham,  he 
addresses  the  counsellors, 

**  I  pray  you  all  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft,  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms." 

Hastings  answers,  that  they  deserve  death.  Gloucester  exhibits  his 
arm,  <<  wither'd  up,"  and  imputes  it  to  the  queen  and  Jane  Shore,  the 
well-known  mistress  of  Edward,  (a  rather  unlikely  combination) : — 

"  HasHngs,  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord 

Gloti,  If!  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ?   Thou  art  a  traitor, — 
Off  with  his  head !    Now  by  St.  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same." 

And  execution  is  now  done,  Hastings's  head  is  produced  on  the  stage, 
and  afterwards  a  scrivener  appears  with  the  indictment  against  this 
unfortunate  lord,  which  he  has  been  ordered  to  draw  in  the  utmost 
haste. 

The  whole  of  this*  even  to  the  smaller  incidents,  including  Glouces- 
ter's sending  to  the  garden  of  Ely  palace  for  a  dish  of  strawberries,  is 
taken  from  Sir  Thomas  More.  That  slight  incident  confirms  the  proba- 

•Hoi.,  378.  """"""^ 

t  Croyl.  Cont.,  566  ;  Lingtrd,  24f .  It  most  be  obterred  that  thret  places  of  neeiiDg 
wn  mentioiied,  tbe  tower,  Westminiier,  and  Crosby-aqoare.  I  take  the  last  to  bare 
been  the  aeene  of  private  coasaltationa  only,  and  that  portions  of  the  council  met  at  the 
other  two.    See  a  contemporary  letter  on  Hastings's  death  in  Ezeerpt.  Hiat.,  p.  16. 

t  Buckingham,  Stanley,  Haatioga,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Catesby,  Lovel,  and  others. 
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bnity,  that  More's  history  was  derived  from  Bishop  Morton,  if  not 
written  (as  Sir  Henry  Ellis  conjectures)  by  that  prelate  himself. 

Except  that  Sir  Thomas  More  is  fuller,  and  nothing  is  said  in  the 
Continuation  of  Croyland*  of  the  queen's  reluctancef  to  part  with 
her  son  Richard,  that  contemporary  register  agrees  with  More's 
narrative.  No  author,  nor  any  record  that  is  extant,  gives  reason  to 
doubt  of  the  summary  nature  of  the  process  by  which  the  execution  of 
Hastings,  and  of  the  prisoners  of  Pomfret,  was  effected. 

Hastings  was  not  the  only  person  whom  Gloucester,  or  his  friends 
attacked  at  this  council  in  the  tower.     More  says  that 

"  Another  let  fly  at  the  Lord  Stanlev,  which  shrunk  at  the  stroke,  and  fell 
under  the  table,  or  else  his  head  had  been  cleft  to  the  teeth,  for  as  shortly  as 
he  shrunk,  yet  ran  the  blood  about  his  ears." 

And  we  are  told  that  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  were  only  saved  from  capital  punishment  out  of  respect  to  their 
order,  and  that  they  were  sent  as  prisoners  into  Wales. { 

Walpole§  attempts  a  sort  of  justification  of  Richard;  alleging  not 
only,  which  is  true,  that  the  punishment  of  state  offences  was  in  those 
times  conducted  with  little  of  judicial  trial,  but  that  the  queen  and  her 
friends  were  the  aggressors ;  having  endeavoured  to  surround  the  young 
king  with  a  large  force,  and  also  assembled  armed  men  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sanctuary  in  which  Elizabeth  had  taken  refuge ; — all 
which  hostile  demonstrations  were  in  order  to  maintain  the  custody  of 
the  king's  person,  and  to  exclude  from  all  share  in  the  government, 
during  the  minority,  the  Dukes  of  Gloucester  and  Buckingham,  one  of 
them  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  other  nearly  allied  to  the 
throne.  lingard  quotes  Richard's  letter,  commanding  the  men  of  the 
north 

"  to  rise  and  come  to  London,  under  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  and  the 
Lord  Nevil,  to  assist  in  subduing,  correcting,  and  punishlne  the  queen,  her 
blood,  and  other  her  adherents,  who  intended  to  murder  and  destroy  the  pro- 
tector and  his  cousin,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the  old  royal  blood  of  the 
realm.**!! 

But  this  only  shows  the  pretext,  not  the  fact. 

A  contest  for  power  between  the  queen's  relations  and  those  of  the 
late  king  was  a  matter  of  course.  Whether  the  measures  adopted  oi 
contemplated  by  the  former  so  far  exceeded  the  bounds  of  political  con- 
tention as  to  justify  the  brothers  and  friends  of  Edward  in  treating  them 
as  traitors,  is  a  question  upon  which  no  sufficient  evidence  exists.lT 

Shakspeare's  version,  which  refers  the  executions  to  the  tyranny  and 
ambition  of  Richard,  has  certainly  a  sufficient  foundation  for  a  drama- 
tist ;  but  it  must  not  be  received  as  authentic  history. 

It  is  upon  the  same  authority  of  Sir  Thomas  More,***  that  Gloucester 
and  Buckingham,  by  way  of  making  it  appear  that  a  sudden  alarm 
obliged  them  to  arm  in  great  haste,  are  introduced  **  in  rusty  armour, 
marvellous  ill-favoured/'+f  In  this  guise  they  send  for  the  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  easily  satisfy  him  that  Hastings  had  plotted  against 

•  P.  556.  t  Hoi.,  374.  t  Crovl.  Cont..  566. 

(  Works,  ii.  1«8.  ||  P.  «44,  from  Drake's  Eboncom,  p.  115.  ^ 

t  Turner  takes  Ricbsrd*s  pen ;  but  it  appears  to  me  tbai  his  autbontMS  do  not 
■hrmya  bear  him  oot.    See  his  chapters  Tiii.  and  ix.  of  8d  Edit. 
••  HoL,  38t.  tt  Act  iii,  se.  5. 
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their  lives,  and  that  his  sudden  execution  was  an  act  of  urgent  necessity. 
What  follows  has  more  of  poetical  licence : 

"  Glou,  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake  and  change  thy  colour? 

Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word. 

And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mad  with  terror  T 

Budt.  Tut !  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak,  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  every  side ; 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw. 
Intending  deep  suspicion :  ^lastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices. 
At  any  time,  to  grace  my  stratagems* 

It  is  now  agreed  that  Buckingham  shall  openly  harangue  the  citizens 
in  favour  of  Kichard's  claim  to  the  crown,  setting  forth  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  two  princes,  by  reason  of  their  father*s  marriage  with  **  Lady 
Lucy  "  previous  to  his  union  with  Elizabeth  Grey.  And  he  was  even 
instructed,  at  the  expense  of  the  honour  of  Gloucester's  mother,  the 
Duchess  of  York,  to  hint  that  Edward  himself  had  been  illegitimate;* 
and  this  he  was  to  enforce  by  the  want  of  resemblance  between  the  late 
king  and  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  while  Gloucester  himself  was  de- 
scribed as 

"  Being  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 
Both  in  your  form,  and  nobleness  of  mind." 

And  Buckingham  thus  continues  the  report  of  his  harangue,  and  its 

issue:  he 

**  Laid  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland; 
Your  dhscipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace. 
Your  bounty,  virtue,  &ir  humility : 
Indeed,  left  nothing  fitting  for  ;^our  purpose 
Untouch'd,  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse. 
And,  when  my  oratorv  grew  to  an  end, 
I  bade  them  that  did  love  their  countr}''s  good 
Ciy,  God  save  Ridutrd^  England^ t  royal  kmg  ! 

Glou,  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck,  No !  So  God  help  me :  they  spake  not  a  word ; 
But,  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathless  stones, 
Star'd  on  each  other,  and  looked  deadly  pale : 
Which,  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them  ; 
And  ask*d  the  niayor.  What  meant  this  wilful  silence? 
His  answer  was,  The  people  were  not  used 
To  be  spoke  to  but  by  the  recorder. 
Then  he  was  urg*d  to  tell  my  tale  again : 
Thus saith  the  duke — thus  hath  the  duke  inferred; 
But  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 
When  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own. 
At  lower  end  of  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 
And  some  ten  voices  cried.  Giod  saoe  Xmg  Richard  I 
And  then  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few : 
Thanks,  gentle  citigen*  and  friends,  quoth  I ; 
This  general  applause  and  cheetfid  shout 

*  Cltreace  bad  been  aceuied,  in  tbe  act  of  attaioder,  of  making  a  similar  insiBiia- 
tioo.  All  tlie  topics  of  Buckingbam's  harangue  are  said  to  have  been  set  forth  in  a  ter' 
mon  at  PbuI'b  Cross,  by  Dr.  Sbaw  (More  in  Hoi.,  386 ;  Fabyan,  669).  Shakspean 
makes  Richard  send  for  him,  but  we  bear  no  more* — See  Liogard,  547. 
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Argues  ifour  wisdom^  and  your  lote  to  Richard: 
And  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away." 

The  mayor,  however,  had  been  gained,  and  was  now  expected,  with  a 
request  that  Richard  would  ascend  the  throne ;  and  he,  whose  dramatic 
character  is  that  of  a  consummate  hypocrite,  is  to  be  found  with  a 
prayer-book  in  his  hand,  in  serious  discourse  with  two  bishops.*  All 
this  is  enacted,  and,  witii  a  great  deal  of  assumed  uawilltngness,  he 
finally  accepts  the  crown. 

The  whole  process  is  in  Shakspeare's  authority  ;t  but  the  precon- 
tract, upon  which  it  was  attempted  to  set  aside  Edward's  marriage 
with  Lady  Grey,  was  with  Lady  Eleanor  Butler  (not  Lady  Lucy,  who, 
however,  was  also  one  of  Edward's  favourites)  ; — this  lady  was  daughter 
of  the  famous  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  widow  of  Lord  Butler.t 

And  the  supplication  to  Richard,  to  take  upon  him  the  royal  dignity, 
had  a  somewhat  more  valid  pretence  to  constitutional  authority,  than 
would  be  inferred  from  either  Shakspeare  or  More.  It  professed  to  be 
an  election  by  '*us,  the  three  estates  of  the  land;*'  though,  when 
afterwards  confirmed  by  act  of  parliament,  it  was  said  to  have  been 
delivered  ''  by  many  and  divers  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  other 
nobles,  and  noteth  persons  of  the  commons  in  great  multitude  i*\  but  it 
is  added,  that  "  neither  the  said  three  estates,  neither  the  said  persons 
which  in  their  name  presented  and  delivered  the  said  roll,  were 
assembled  in  form  of  parliament."^  The  act  set  forlh  the  illegitimacy 
of  the  two  princes. 

We  now  come  to  the  murder  of  the  young  princes : 

**  JT.  Rick,  Ah,  Buckingham !  now  do  I  ply  the  touch, 
To  tiy  if  thou  be  current  gold  indeed  :— 
Young  Edward  lives ; — think  now  what  I  would  speak. 

Ruck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

JT.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say  I  would  be  king. 

Ruck.  Wliy,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  liege. 

K.  RiiA.  Ha  I  Am  I  king  ?    'Tis  sq— but  Edward  lives. 

Ruck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich.  O  bitter  consequence  1 

That  Edward  still  should  live. — True,  noble  prince ! — 
Cousin,  thou  wert  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 
Shall  I  be  plain  ?    I  wish  the  bastards  dead ; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd. 
What  say'st  thou  now  ? — ^Speak  suddenly, — be  brief. 

Ruck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K.  Ridt.  Tut,  tut  i  thou  art  all  ice,  thv  kindness  freezes ; 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent,  that  they  should  die  ? 

*  Malooe  observes  ibat  this  piece  of  hypocrisy  is  not  in  More.    Bosw.,  14f . 

t  Hoi.,  395. 

X  See  Walpole,  ISS;  Rollf,  vi.  240;]  Croy).  Cent.,  567.  Tbii  lady  is  not 
named  by  Collins,  among  tbe  child rvn  of  Lord  Sbrewibury,  but  Lingard  abofrs 
(p.  f  50)  that  she  baa  a  place  in  the  Talbot  pedigree.  Nothing  turns  upon  ber  birth 
or  marriage.  Cominea^aaya  (b.  v.,  c.  18),  that  tbe  Biahop  of  Bath  (Stillington) 
told  Richard,  that  be  married  Edward  privately  to  a  lady  unnamed  ;  but  he  aaya  after- 
wards, if  I  understand  him  (b.  vi.,  c.  9),  that  there  was  no  marriage. 

$  Rolls,  vi.  f40;  tbe  Croyl.  Cont.  has  also  the  expression,  «x  parU  domincrum  tt 
eoanmimfefti  rtgni,  and  ssys  nothing  of  Dr.  Shaw.  Fabyan  (p.  669)  mentiona  Suffolk 
■ad  other  noblea  aa  pr^aent,  but  says  nothing  of  tttaUs.  Suffolk  was  John  de  la  Pole, 
SOD  of  Margaret's  ftrourite,  and  married  to  Elixabetb,  the  sister  of  Richard  III.       « 
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Buck.  Give  me  some  breathy  some  little  iMuise,  dear  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 
I  will  resolve  your  grace  immediatelv.  ^     ^  lExiL 

Catesby,  The  king  is  angry  ;  see,  ne  ^naws  hb  lip. 

K.  R%ch,  I  wiU  convene  with  iron-witted  fools. 
And  unrespective  boys  ;  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  unto  me  with  considerate  eyes ; 
Higb*reachiDg  Buckingham  grows  circumspect.* 

Richard  then  employs  a  page  to  find  him  a  murderer^  and  is  in- 
formed of  Tyrrel,  to  whom  he  gives  the  commission.  Buckingham  takes 
occasion  to  solicit  the  grants  which  Richard  had  promised  him,  but  is 
treated  scornfully,  and  announces  his  intention  of  retiring  into  Wales. 
In  the  next  scene  the  murder  is  described,  which  had  been  accom- 
plished, under  Tyrrel's  superintendence,  by  Dighton  and  Forrest. 

Comparing,  in  this  as  in  other  cases,  the  narrative  of  Sir  Thomas 
More  with  that  of  contemporary  writers,  I  find  that  the  continuation  of 
Croyland,  does  not  state  that  the  princes  were  murdered,  or  that  such 
was  the  general  belief.  But  he  says,  that  while  the  princes  remained  in 
the  tower,  the  people  of  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  England 
began  to  murmur ;  and  there  was  a  report  that  some  of  the  late  kiug^s 
daughters  had  escaped  from  sanctuary  to  foreign  parts,  in  order  that,  if 
any  thing  should  happen  (this  is  very  expressive)  to  the  sons,  the 
crown  might  still  be  preserved  to  the  true  heirs.  It  was  after  the  people 
of  the  southern  counties  began  to  stir,  and  Buckingham  had  become 
their  captain,  that  it  was  reported  that  the  two  boys  had  died  in  the 
tower,  by  some  sort  of  violent  death.* 

The  suspicions  of  Fabyan  are  expressed  more  plainly.  He  says, 
that 

'*  The  common  fame  went,  that  King  Richard  had  within  the  tower,  put 
unto  secret  dealh  the  sons  of  his  broUier,  Edward  IV.;  for  the  which  and  other 
causes,  hid  within  the  breast  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  said  duke,  in 
secret  manner,  conspired  against  him.''t 

The  records  of  parliament  furnish  nothing  but  the  recital,  in  the  act  of 
attainder  of  Richard  and  his  adherents,  of 

"the  unnatural,  mischievous  and  great  peijuries,  treasons,  homicides,  and 
murders  in  shedding  ofinfant't  bloody  with  many  other  wrongs,  odious  offences, 
and  abominations  against  God  and  man,  and  especially  asainst  our  said  sove- 
reign lord,  committal  and  done  by  Richard,  late  Duke  of  Gloucester,  calling 
and  naming  himself  by  usurpation.  King  Richard  111.":^ 

I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  absence  of  more  direct  reference, 
in  this  record,  to  the  murder  of  Edward  V.  and  his  brother.  The  trea- 
son charged  upon  Richard  was  made,  by  a  most  impudent  assumption, 
to  consist  in  levying  war  at  Bosworth  against  Henry  VII.,  and  it  did 
not  suit  the  Lancastrian  policy  of  that  king  to  recognise  the  son  of 
Edward  IV.  as  the  sovereign  whose  life  could  not  be  taken  away  with- 
out high  treason.^ 

But  I  cannot  agree  with  Hume,  in  giving  faith  to  the  narrative  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  whether  written  by  that  eminent  roan,  or  by  Archbishop 
Morton.  The  murderous  order  sent  to  Brackenbury  from  a  distance,  in 
the  uncertainty  whether  he  would  obey  it ;  the  story  of'  the  page  and 

•  Croyl..  567, 568.  f  P.  670.  %  RolU,  vi.  VS. 

§  See  HtUam's  Middle  Ages,  iU.  297. 
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Tyrrel/  the  commission  of  the  tower  to  that  person  for  a  single  night, 
are  circumstances  highly  improbahle,  with  which ,  neither  More  nor 
Morton  was  in  a  situation  to  be  acquainted,  if  they  did  actually  occur. 
And  Morton  was  very  likely  to  invent  or  exaggerate  facts  unfavourable 
to  Richard. 

More's  authority  proves,  only  what  Fabyan*s  is  enough  to  prove,  that 
there  was  a  rumour  and  suspicion  of  murder.  Comines  says,  that  Louis 
XL  (not  in  general  very  scrupulous)  refused  to  answer  Richard's  noti- 
fication of  his  accession,  because  he  thought  him  wicked  and  cruel. 
But  Louis's  answer  is  extant,  and  though  short,  is  passably  courteous 
and  friendly.f  And  certainly  there  is  this  difference  between  this 
crime  and  the  others  which  are  imputed  to  Richard.  For  tki$^  a 
more  natural  motive  may  be  assigned  \l  and  while  the  disappearance 
of  the  two  princes  remains  unaccounted  for,  the  habits  of  the  age,  I 
fear,  teach  us  to  look  upon  their  murder  by  their  uncle,  as  not  the  least 
probable  solution  of  the  mystery. 

I  cannot  go  more  deeply  into  the  controversy ;  but  I  would  recom- 
mend those  who  are  disposed  to  rely  upon  Shakspeare,  to  read  the 
"  Historic  Doubts,"  I  do  not  profess  to  have  myself  resolved  them  in 
favour  of  Richard. § 

In  the  midst  of  his  murderous  plans  against  his  nephews,  the  accom- 
plished villain  of  Shakspeare,  instructs  his  agent,  Catesby,  to 

— — — *— ^— ^—  •*  rumour  it  abroad. 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick,** 

and  tells  him  to 

**  Inquire  me  out  some  mean-bom  gentleman, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Clarence  daughter. 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him  ;** 
and  addSy 

**  I  must  be  married  to  my  brothei^s  daughter." 

And  in  the  next,  he  congratulates  himself  on  the  execution  of  all  his 
plans,  except  the  last.  He  has  put  young  Clarence  (Earl  of  Warwick) 
m  prison,  and  has  "  meanly  married"  his  sister  : — his  wife  is  dead,  and 
so  are  the  children  of  Edward. 

**  Now,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richmond  aims 
At  young  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 
And  by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on  the  crown ; 
To  her  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer." 

It  is  true  that  he  placed  Warwick  in  confinement ;  and  that  Marga- 

*  And  1  yrrel  wts  of  a  station  much  too  high  to  be  picked  out  bj  a  page.  His 
farothen  and  he  were  successively  masters  of  the  horse.        f  See  Taruer,  3d  ed.,  439* 

X  It  is  tme,  that  Richard  was  already  kiog,  in  fact,  and  that  tbe  death  of  his 
nephews  did  not  make  him  king  of  right ;  the  murder  was  not  politic  or  necessary,  but 
was  not  gratuitous. 

i  Home's  note  (M.  vol.  iii.),  is  by  some  persons  deemed  a  masterly  answer  to  Wal- 
pole.  Bat  he  relies  too  much  upon  Sir  Thomss  More ;  and  Walpole's  criticisms  (p.  195) 
upon  the  passage  in  which  be  lauds  the  magnanimity  of  that  historiao,  are  quite  just 
and  applicable.  Some  passages  io  the  note  are  ridicutoua ;  as  where,  tbe  subject  of  ques- 
tion  being  iht  munisr  of  ih»  two  jninea  in  th§  tower,  he  says  that  it  is  plain  that  More 
had  his  informatioa  from  ey§-witnouet !  His  arerment  that  "  all  the  partisins  of  the 
house  of  York  were  assured  of  the  murder,"  is  unsupported.  I  own,  Doweirer,  that  I 
deem  the  notion,  that  one  prince  esoaped  and  the  other  was  murdered,  as  little  sup- 
ported by  probability  as  by  STtdence. 
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ret  was  married  to  Sir  Richard  Pole.*"  It  is  clearly  insinuated  by  our 
poet,  that  the  death  of  Queen  Anne  was  shortened  by  her  husband's 
meansy  and  this  is  the  last  of  the  imputed  murders  which  I  have  to 
notice. 

This  charge  rests'  on  More  alone ;  nor  does  he  affirm  the  fact. 
Richard,  he  says,  had  spread  a  rumour  of  her  death : — 

"  Now  when  the  queen  heard  tell  tliat  so  horrible  a  rumour  of  her  death 
was  sprung  amongst  the  commonaltv,  she  sore  suspected  and  judged  the  world 
to  be  almost  an  end  witli  her.  And  in  that  sorrowful  agony,  she  with  lament- 
"able  countenance  and  sorrowful  cheer,  repaired  to  the  presence  of  the  kinc  her 
husband,  demanding  of  him  what  it  should  mean,  that  he  had  adjudged  her 
worthy  to  die.  The  king  answered  her  with  fair  words»  and  with  smiling  and 
flattering  leasings  comforted  her,  and  bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  for  (to  bis 
knowledge)  she  2iould  have  no  other  cause.  But  howsoever  that  it  fortuned, 
that  either  by  inward  thought  and  pensiveness  of  heart,  or  by  mfectum  of  poison 
which  is  affirmed  to  be  most  ahefyf  within  few  days  after,  the  aueen  departed  out 
of  this  transitory  life,  and  was  with  due  solemnity  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  Peter  at  Westminster.f 

I  find  nothing  in  Fabyan,  the  Croyland  Continuator  says  that  Anne 
died  of  a  languishing  disorder  ;|  I  see  no  reason  whatever  for  believing 
that  she  was  murdered. 

Richard's  intention  to  marry  his  niece  Elizabeth,  is  in  More,§  who 
says  that  Elizabeth  was  gained  over  by  promises  of  advantage  to  her 
family,  as  well  as  by  Richard's  ''wily  wit."  It  is  also  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  Queen  Anne's  death,  by  the  Croyland  Continuator. 

He  says  that  many  things  happened  of  bad  example,  which  it 
is  disagreeable  to  relate,  but  he  cannot  avoid  mentioning.  He  then 
tells  us  that  much  scandal  was  excited  among  the  people,  as  well  as 
among  the  peers  and  prelates,  by  the  appearance  of  Queen  Anne, 
and  the  Princess  Elizabeth  at  Richard's  court  in  dresses  precisely 
similar y  whence  it  was  inferred  that  either  by  a  divorce,  or  by  the  death 
of  the  queen,  Richard  entertained  the  idea  of  marrying  Elizabeth.|| 
But  the  marriage  was  so  unpopular,  that  Richard  was  advised  by  his 
closest  adherents  to  deny  that  he  had  projected  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  his   first  wife,   Richard's  wooing  is  performed 
upon  the  stage ;  and  he  talks  over  Elizabeth^  who  begins  by  imputing 
to  him  a  whole  catalogue  of  crimes»  into  giving  him  her  daughter,  as  he 
had  talked  over  Anne  into  marrying  him  herself.     It  is  not  withou 
reason  that  he  calls  her, 

"  Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing,  woman." 

Sir  Henry  Ellisif  has  brought  to  light  a  circumstance  not  mentioned 
I  believe,  by  any  prior  writer ;    namely,  that  the  queen  dowager  after 
her  marriage  with  Edward  had  been  declared  void,   was  invited  to 
Richard's  court  where  she  was  to  receive  a  pecuniary  allowance,  and 

*  Sir  Richard  Pol*  could  not,  I  believe,  be  called  weesi,  exoept  in  coapariton  with 
royalty.  He  was  a  K.  C,  bat  probably  not  until  the  time  of  Henry  VII.       f  Hoi.,  430. 

X  *'  Regina  yebementissime  sgrotare  coepit,  cujua  laog^or  ideo  nagiattt(fneinagia  ex> 
crecisse  censebatur,  quod  rex  ipse  thori  sui  coDaertium  omnino  asperoabatar.  Itaque  a 
medicia  'itihi  conaaltum  ut  faceret,  jodicaTit.  Qaid  plara  1  Circa  medium  MartH 
aequentit,  in  die  mag  no  eclipsis  aolis  qun  tunc  temporit  accidebat,  obiit  prsfata  AnnA 
Kegina."     Croyl.  Com.,  p.  57S.  $  Hoi.,  529,  533 ;   Croyl.  Cont.,  572. 

II  Croyl.,  568.  Tben  follows  tbe  passage  about  tbe  queen's  sickness,  already 
quoted.     See  Ungard,  26t,  f  Letters,  €d  aer.,  i.  149. 
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her  daughtera  to  be  married  to  gentlemen.    And  it  appears  from  the 
story  in  the  Croyland  Continuator,  that  she  accepted  this  invitation. 

Lingard/  as  well  as  Walpolef  gives  credence  to  a  story  in  Buck, 
from  which  it  would  appear,  that  not  only  the  queen  dowager  consented 
to  give  her  daughter  to  Richard,  but  that  the  young  Elizabeth  herself 
was  ambitious  of  the  proffered  honour;  that  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  *'  desiring  him  to  be  a  mediator  for  her  to  the  king, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  marriage  propounded  between  them, — who  was  her 
only  joy  and  master  in  this  world,  and  she  was  his  in  heart  and  thought, 
withal  insinuating  that  the  better  part  of  February  was  past,  and  that 
she  feared  the  queen  (whose  death  in  that  month  had  been  predicted  by 
physicians)  would  never  die."t 

i  own  that  1  doubt  the  fact.  If  I  could  believe  it,  I  should  certainly 
be  very  slow  indeed  to  think  it  possible  that  Rtcbaid  murdered,  or  was 
at  the  time  generally  suspected  of  murdering,  the  two  brothers.  Yet, 
perhaps  tlie  acknowledged  return  of  the  degraded  queen  to  Richard's 
court  might  as  fairly  be  deemed  incompatible  with  that  suspicion  1  The 
mystery  is  indeed  beyond  me  !  . 

Just  before,  and  after,  this  scene  of  the  courtship,  intelligence  is 
brought  to  Richard  of  various  important  events. 

"  Catchy.  Bad  news,  my  lord,  Morton  is  fled  to  Richmond ; 
And  BuckingluuD.back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  increaseth.^ 

•  .  •  •  •  . 
Ratcl^.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  tlie  western  coast 

Rideth  a  puissant  navv;  to  the  shore 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
UnannM,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back. 
*Tis  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral : 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham,  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

•  •.••• 
Stanley*  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

jr.  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him ! 
W'hite-liver'd  runagate,  what  doth  he  there? 

Stan,  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess, 

JT.  Rich,  Well,  as  you  guess  ? 

Stan.  Stiri'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Morton, 
He  makes  for  England  here,  to  claim  the  crown." 

The  king  distrusts  Lord  Stanley,  and — 

■  "  But  hear  you,  leave  behind 

Your  son,  George  Stanley  :  look  your  heart  be  firm, 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 
Stan.  So  deal  with  him  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
Messenger.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 

As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertise^ 

Sir  Edward  Coortenay,  and  the  haughty  prelate 

Bishop  of  Exeter,  his  elder  brother, 

Witli  many  more  confederates,  are  in  arms. 


•  P.  «64.  t  P.  151. 

t  See  Keonet,  i.  568.    Buck  saji  that  this  letter,  in  bis  time,  wet  io  the  eabinet  of 
TkiMnas,  Earl  of  Aruadal  aod  Sony.  {  Aot  iv.,  so,  3. 
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Second  Meu.  In  Kent,  my  liegei  the  Guilfords  are  in  anns. 
And  every  hour  more  competitors 
Flock  to  their  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 

•  ••••• 

Third  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty, 
Is,  that,  by  sudden  floods  and  fidl  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scattered 
And  he  himself  wandered  away  alone, 
No  man  knows  whither. 

Fourth  Meu,  Sir  Thomas  Level,*  and  Lord  Marquis  Dorset, 
'Tb  said,  my  lord,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms ; 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness. 
The  Bretagne  navy  is  dispersed  by  tempest. 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks. 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea  or  no ; 
Who  answered  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party ;  he  mistrusting  them. 
Hoisted  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 
Cateiby.  My  liege,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken. 

That  is  the  best  news ;  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  hut  yet  they  must  be  told. 
K,  Rich,  Away,  towards  Salisbury ."f 

These  events  are  not  related  exactly  according  to  Sir  Thomas  More. 
When  Buckingham,  discontented  with  Richard,  retired  to  Brecknock, 
he  found  Morton  there,  who  had  been  committed  to  his  custody,  just 
after  the  protector,  by  way  of  a  blind  I  suppose,  had  admired  his 
strawberries.  Morton  had  been  a  Lancastrian,  though  after  the  death 
of  Henry  VI.  and  his  son,  he  had  adhered  to  Edward  IV.,  whose  chap- 
lain he  became.  He  now  took  pains  to  entice  Buckingham  into  a 
confidential  conversation  on  the  state  of  the  monarchy,^  and  let  it  out 
pretty  plainly  that  he  was  not  well  satisfied  with  King  Richard.  Just 
at  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  their  conversation,  which  Morton  pro- 
bably himself  repeated  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  lose  the  authority  of 
that  writer.^  The  rest  of  the  conversation  is  from  Hall,  and  of  course, 
quite  fanciful.  However,  Shakspeare  makes  no  use  of  it,  though  it 
might  certainly  have  furnished  a  good  scene.  For  the  bishop  having 
let  out  his  grievances  cautiously  and  by  degrees,  at  last  solicited  the 
duke  to  take  the  crown  himself,  or  if  he  was  averse  to  that,  then  *^  to 
set  up  again  the  lineage  of  Lancaster,  or  advance  the  eldest  daughter  of 
King  Edward  to  some  high  and  puissant  prince."     Buckingham  then 

*  I  do  not  know  who  thi«  wm.  The  Lovel  who  adhered  to  Richard,  was  Franoii 
Viacount  Lorel,  of  the  house  of  Perceval.  He  leit  oo  iistte,  bat  the  Earl  of  Egmont 
18  hia  male  heir,  vii.  544.  t  Act  ir.,  ae.  4. 

X  Morton  exhort*  the  duke  to  deliver  the  kingdom  from  it«penla>  by  Urn  oath  wthiek  he 
hat  taken  at  a  Knight  of  ths  Garter,  Sir  Harria  Nicolaa  informa  me  that  at  thia  time  no 
oath  waa  taken,  except  for  the  observance  of  the  atatutea.  In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
they  were  awom  to  aoitaio  the  honour  and  dominiooa  of  the  king — there  ia  another  m^ 
accuracy,  when  Richard  aweara  by  hia  Oiorge,  a  badge  not  used  in  hia  time, 

I  So  it  ia  atated  in  the  margin  of  Hoi.,  405.     Hall  has  tbe  aame  notice  (p.  379), 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  eommunication  between  Morton  and  Backioghi 
At  all  events  the  important  part  of  the  cooveraation  has  not  More'a  antibority. 
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opened  himself  to  Morton ;  telling  him  that  Richard's  first  purpose  was, 
that  he  should  wear  the  crown  till  young  Edward  should  complete  his 
twenty-fourth  year :  when  Buckingham  hesitated  at  approving  this,  he 
began  to  question  the  legitimacy  of  the  two  princes.  Buckingham 
acknowledged  that  it  was  by  his  means  that  Richard  was  made  king, 
promising,  however,  that  his  nephews  should  live  and  be  honourably 
maintained.  The  duke  did  not,  according  to  this  version,  acknow- 
ledge that  the  murder  of  the  boys  had  been  proposed  to  him ;  but  he 
left  Richard,  first,  because  the  Hereford  estate  was  denied  to  him,*  and 
secondly,  because  the  princes  had  been  put  to  death.  Buckingham, 
then,  according  to  his  own  account,  thought  of  setting  up  his  own  claim 
to  the  crown ;  for,  he  said, 

"  I  suddenly  remembered,  that  the  lord  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerset,  my 
nandfiither,  was  with  King  Henry  ¥!.»  in  the  two  and  three  degrees  from  John, 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  lawfuUv  besotten,  so  that  I  thought  sure^  my  mother 
being  eldest  daughter  to  Duke  Edmund,  that  I  was  next  heir  to  King  Heniy 
VI.,  of  the  house  of  Lancaster." 

But  he  adds, 

**  As  I  rode  between  Worcester  and  Bridgnorth,  I  encountered  with  the  ladpr 
Margaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  now  with  unto  the  Lord  Stanley,  which  is 
the  veiy  daughter  and  sole  heir  to  John,  Duke  of  Somerset,  my  grandfather's 
elder  brother,  which  was  at  dean  out  of  my  mind  at  though  I  had  never  teen  her; 
so  diat  she  and  her  son,  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  be  both  bulament  and  portcullis 
between  me  and  the  gate,  to  enter  into  the  majesty  royal  and  getting  of  the 
crown* 

The  result  was  a  suggestion,  that  Richmond  should  be  set  up  as  heir 
of  Lancaster,  marrying  Elizabeth,  as  the  heiress  of  York. 

The  bishop  now  escaped  from  custody,  and  got  over  to  Flanders,  as 
in  the  play.  How  soon  after  this,  Buckingham  raised  his  hardy 
Welshmen,  I  have  not  ascertained ;  but  no  long  time  elapsed  before 
his  army,  owing  to  the  overflow  of  the  waters,  was  dispersed  and  scat- 
tered. The  appearance  of  Richmond  and  his  fleet  off  the  coast  of 
Dorsetshire,  and  his  ultimate  landing  at  Milford,  are  taken  exactly 
from  the  chronicle. 

The  Courtenaysf  certainly  rose  in  Devonshire ;  but  I  know  not  who 
are  intended  by  the  Guildfords  of  Kent. 

But  much  time,  and  important  events,  occurred  before  Richmond 
landed.  It  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the  Queen  Dowager's  delivering 
her  five  daughters  to  King  Richard,  and  inviting  her  son,  Dorset,  to 
quit  the  Ean  of  Richmond . 

The  distrust  of  Lord  Stanley,  the  dctension  of  his  son  as  hostage, 
and  his  communication  with  Richmond,  and  ultimate  description  of 
Richard,  are  all  historical  facts.  And  Sir  Christopher  Urswick  is  an 
historical  person;  he  was  chaplain  to  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  and 

*  Toroer  (iii.  436)  shows  that  the  Hereford  eatates  teert  granted  to  BaeUnghain. 
Tliia  laet  brtn^  into  question  not  the  ondtt,  but  the  aecaraey  of  information,  of  Sir 
Thnmas  More, 

t  Bat  there  ia  aome  confusion.  Holioshed  (p.  417)  makea  *'  Peter  C  ourtenaj 
Biabop  of  Exeter,  and  Sir  Edmund  Conrtenay  his  brother,  bj  King  Henry  VII.  after 
created  Earl  of  DeTOoahire."  Now  Peter  was  of  a  youager  braneh,  and  not  brother  of 
Eiwmrd,  aftenrarde  oreited  Earl  of  Devon ;  he  had  an  elder  brother  Edmund  ;  yet 
•w«l J  the  powediil  iorargent  aaost  have  been  the  bead  of  the  family,  to  whom  the 
earUom  WM  xestored.bf  the  new  king.    ProbeUj,  both  Edwtid  and  Edmond  took 
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"  employed  as  a'  messenger  between  Richtaond  and  his  friends  In  Eng- 
land ;*  whose  friends  he  thus  enumerates. 

The  enumeration  of  Richmond's  companions,  *•  Sir  Walter  Herbert,f 
A  fenowned  soldier ;  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,!  Sir  WilH»»  Staa1ey,§ 
Oxford  Jl    redoubted    Pembroke^f    Sir  James  Blount,**    and  ^ilJke 

ap  Thomas."  * 

The  fifth  act  opens  with  Buckrogham,  on  his  way  to  execution,  at 
Salisbury,  A  note  in  Boswell,  which  I  can  confirm  from  local  ihfbrma- 
tion  states,  that  the  execution  really  took  place  at  Shrewsbury. 

We  httve  now  Richard  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Tarn  worth,  to  ^kh 
'l>1adehe  had  marched  from  Milfbrd,  and  as  we  have  presently  both 
armies  in  Bosworth  field ;  Richard  is  accompanied  by  Norfoikff  and 
•  Surry. 

'<  K,  BJcA.  Who  has  descried  the  number  of  Ae  traitoia? 
Korf,  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  atmost  slrai^^. 
K,  JUck.  Why,  our  battalion  trebles  that  aocount; 
Besides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength. 
Which  they  of  the  adverse  faction  want." 
Presently, 

"  IC  liich.  Saddle  White  Surry  for  the  field  to-morrow. 
•  ■  •  •  •  • 

Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  Lord  Northumberland  ? 

Rui.  Thomas  the  Earl  of  Surry,  and  himself 
Mudi  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop. 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers.]:!; 

K,  Rich,  So,  X  am  satisfied.    Give  me  a  bowl  ol  wine ; 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have* 

The  private,  meeting  between  Richmond  and  Stanley  is  from  the 
chronicle.     It  took  place  at  the  village  of  Aderston.§§ 

We  have  now  the  ghosts  : 

**  The  feme  went,  that  Richard  had  the  same  night  a  dreadful  ana  terrible 
dream  ;  for  it  seemed  to  him,  being  asleep,  that  he  did  see  divers  images  like 
terrible  devils,  which  pulled  and  h^ed  him,  not  suffering  him  to  take  any  quiet 
or  rest.  The  which  strange  vision,  not  so  suddenly  struck  his  heart  with  a  shA- 
den  fear,  but  it  shifted  his  head  and  troubled  his  mind  with  many^  busy  aad 
drieadfui  imaginations.  For  incontinent  after,  his  heart,  being  almost  damped, 
be  prognosticated  before  the  doubtful  chance  of  the  battle  to  come ;  not  uauag 
the  alacrity  and  mirth  of  mind  and  countenance  as  he  was  accustomed  to  do 
before  he  came  toward  the  battle."! 


Although  Richard's  address  to  his  companions  in  arms  is  su^ested 
by  Holinshed,  where  Richard  publicly  confessed  that  for  obtaimng  the 
crown  he  committed  '<  a  wicked  and  detestable"  act ;  of  which,  how- 
aver,  he  has  repented. 

*  Bosw.,  202.  1 1  caDDOi  ideotify  him* 

X  Son  of  the  fecond  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  and  ancestor  of  tM  preseat. 
I  Brother  of  Lord  Stanley. 

LJohn  de  Vere,  13th  Earl,  who  appears  in  Heniy  VI.  %  J«pw  Vaisci 

*  I  oipoet  find  this  9>ndsoaQ  anioBg  the Bbunts  of  Mapledurham  j  bat  aaalia* 
Jqvat's  sole  in  Boaw.,  207. 

tt  John  Howard,  the  first  duke  of  that  name.    Sorry  was  his  son  Itionisi,  ia 
created  J  the  rictor  of  Flodden.    Collins,  i.  57, 

tt'  MalMi«  says,  that  the  epilhet^f  melaaeholy,  was  pmm  Ss  Jiany,.tkafMMh  fieri 

of  Northomherland,  because  he  was  ill-affected  to  Richard,  and  stood  aloof  (Bosw, 

HHa)«  This  dees  not  aaiort  with  the  actjyity  here  ascribed  to " ' 

i§  H«l.»499.  IHI  Hoi.*  4S8, 


Shakspean*!  Richard*  nakes  Ais  ooaftsim  ta  hwawilf  ibaa,  $mi 
kk  addressing  bis  anny,  says, 

**  CooscienGe  is  but  a  word  that  cowards  use  * 

Hia  deproeiation  of  Richatond  aa  a  Bftiik-iop»  and  of  hia  Britei 


Have  in  their  own  land  beaten,  bobb'd*  and 
SiuJcspeare  haa  his  usual  authorit^f.  But  in  HoUnshed,  the  king 
af^wala  to  liie  leetitttde  of  hia  administration ;  whereas  our  |ioet  atn* 
diaasly  avoida  allusion  to  anv  circumstance  favourable  to  Richard. 

In  taking  from  Holinshed  the  oration  of  Richmond,  the  poet  hat 
not  finasd  it  necessary  to  use  his  licence.  The  chronicler  wa^  the  origi- 
nal poet.  He  supplied  a  plentiful  imputation,  not  only  of  murder  in 
acquiring  the  crown,  but  of  oppression  and  tyranny  in  using  its  powers ; 
for  which  latter  there  is  no  authority  whatever. 

The  order  of  battle  is  from  the  chronicle,  but  the  m^horsing  of 
Richard  is  imaginary ;  it  is  allowed  that  he  displayed  much  personal 
brav«ry,  and,  we  are  told,  however,  that  in  this  instance  the  personal 
conflict  between  the  two  rivals,  which  almost  always  occurs  on  the  stage, 
did  actually  take  pbce.  It  is  not  stated  that  Richard  fell  by  Henry's 
own  hand. 

It  may  be  observed  that  Henry,  referring  in  his  final  and  triumphant 
address  to  the  contest  between  York  and  I^casler,  says, 

"  O  now  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  suoceeders  of  each  royal  house. 
By  Go(f s  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together* 

Elizabeth  was  the  undoubted  heiress  of  York,  and  certainly  conveyed 
to  the  Tudors  their  best  hereditary  title.  Henry  was  not  the  representa- 
tive  of  Lancaster,  in  any  sense  in  which  that  representation  would  have 

S'ven  him  a  title  to  the  crown,  either  ancestral  or  parliamentary.  Through 
B  mother,  he  was  the  representative  of  the  Beauforts,  the  illegitimate 
descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt.  But  the  crown  was  never  given  by 
parliament  to  the  heira  of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  Lancastrian  title  began 
with  Henry  IV.  Even,  therefore,  if  the  legitimationf  of  the  Beauforts 
had  not  contained  a  bar  to  their  claim  to  the  royal  succession,  they 
would  have  had  no  claim  while  any  descendants  remained  of  the  elder 
brother  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Nevertheless,  Henry  VI L  was  fond  of  his 
Lancastrian  title,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  put  forward  the  Yorkist  right  of 
his  wife,  or  built,  as  in  the  play,  upon  the  union  of  the  two  houses. 

Of  Richard  III.  Johnson  says, 

^TUs  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  author^s  performances ;  yet  I 

know  not  whether  it  has  not  happ^ied  to  him  as  to  others,  to  be  praised  most 

Iffun  praiK  is  not  most  deserved.    That  this  pUnr  has  scenes  noble  in  thcm- 

srivesy  and  very  well  contrived  to  strike  in  the  exhibition,  cannot  be  denied. 

But  some  parts  are  trifling,  others  shocking,  and  some  impoasiblcTt 

Maloae  adds,  that  the  play 

MtronfaDed  bjr  the  queen  on  the  throne,  who  probably  was  not  a  little 

at  seeing  Kmg  Henry  VII.  placed  in  the  only  finrounble  light  in  which 

could  have  been  exhibited  on  the  scene." 

And  Steev«DS»  concurring  in  the  judgment  of  Johnson  and  Malone^ 

•actT^icS.  tOnwhidiMe£x0irpt.llist.,lM»  XBom^U^ 
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"  Perhaps  they  have  overlooked  one  cause  of  the  success  of  this  tra|$edT. 
The  part  of  Richard  is,  perhaps,  beyond  all  others,  variegated,  and  consequently 
favourable  to  a  judicious  performer.  The  hero,  the  lover,  the  statesman,  the 
buffoon,  the  hypocrite,  the  hardened  and  repentant  sinner.  Sec,  are  to  be  found 
within  its  compass.  No  wonder,  tlierefore,  that  the  discriminatinff  powers  of  a 
Burbage,  a  Garrick,  and  a  Henderson,  should  at  different  periods  have  given  it 
a  popularity  beyond  other  dramas  of  the  same  author.  Yet  the  favour  with 
which  this  tragedy  is  now  received^  must  idso,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed 
to  Mr.  Cibbei^s  reformation  of  it,  which,  generally  considered,  is  judicious." 

I  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  popularity  of  this  play  is  owing  to  the 
character  of  Richard*  and  the  way  in  which  it  is  sustained  by  the  dramar 
list,  and  has  been  performed  by  the  actor ;  not  because  the  character  is 
variegated,  but  because  it  is  uniform — that  of  an  hypocritical  villain^ 
pursuing  by  wicked  means  the  one  great  object  of  ambition.  The  scenes 
which  might  be  selected  from  the  play  as  specimens  of  Shakspeare's 
power  are  not  his  best.  They  would  be  inferior  in  interest  and  excite- 
ment to  the  somewliat  cognate  scenes  in  the  less  valued  play  of  King 
John,  and  would  present  few  passages  of  splendid  language.  My 
friend  Mr.  Broderip  has  shown  me  a  play,*  from  which  it  appears  that 
in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  a  different  and  inferior  play  of  Ilichard  III. 
was  acted  in  London. 

Of  secondary  personages,  Buckingham  is  the  best ;  but  there  ia  not 
much  in  his  character.  Margaret  sustains  her  part  well,  but  that  is 
entirely  fanciful,  and  not  to  be  admired. 

The  received  history  is  pretty  closely  followed ;  but,  when  this  play 
was  written,  the  belief  which  it  was  the  view  of  theTudors  to  encoun^ 
had  not  been  disturbed  by  the  historic  doubts  of  a  later  age.  Want  of 
space  has  obliged  me  to  omit  many  obvioua  remarks  and  illustrations. 
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Chap.  VII. 

If  there  be  one  place  more  congenial  with  my  feelings  than  another 
it  is  a  churchyard.  During  my  various  peregrinations  through  the 
world  in  search  of  happiness,  I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  from  my  earliest  youth  thought  my  first  publicationi  as  an 
author,  would  have  been  '*  an  essay  upon  places  of  interment"—- but  it 
is  otherwise — so  I  suppose  sic  fata  volunt.  Amongst  the  many 
follies^  and  perversities  of  the  present  age,  indeed,  is  t^at  of  placing 
these  interesting  depositories  as  much  in  the  background  as  possible;— » 
nor  this  alone — ^but  of  endeavouring  by  every  expedient  to  banish  the 
thoughts  of  our  last  resting-places  upon  earth.  The  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors — no — I  cannot  exactly  say  that,  although  always  sufficiently 
ready  to  praise  those  of  the  past  in  comparison  with  those  of  tka 
present  times — the  wisdom  of  the  ancients — the  ancestors  of  another 

*    ■   ■■     -  "^  '  ■  .       I.        1 1.    ^    .,»    ■         mm ,^.    .         .     a.  ■        .a.iwfci 

*  The  English  FrincMi,  or  the  Death  of  Richard  III.,  as  it  ia  now  acted  at  His 
HighneMi  the  Duke  of  York's  theatre,  1674. 
t  CoatuMed  £wm  No.  wxvii.,  psge  ea* 
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nation  of  the  world,  looked  upon  the  matter  in  a  very  difiTerent  light. 
Instead  of  stowing  the  remains  of  their  relatives  and  friends  all  into 
one  small  enclosure  as  if  to  make  the  smallest  possible  space  of  ground 
odioosy  they  loved  to  scatter  these  points  of  interest  as  widely  as  they 
could  round  the  walls  of  their  cities ;  but  particularly  in  the  most 
public  parts,  and  more  especially  by  the  side  of  the  roads  that  ap- 
proached the  most  frequented  entrances.  There  beneath  a  little 
towering  canopy  of  stone,  often  formed  into  a  kind  of  alcove,  few 
persons  had  not  a  respected  grandmother  or  aunt  or  some  other  relative 
at  every  milestone ;  and  well  do  I  remember  that  when  I  visited  the 
interesting  remains  of  Pompeii,  this  was,  of  all  the  domestic  arrange- 
ments of  the  ancients,  that  which  pleased  me  most.  I  have  before  my 
eyes  at  this  moment  an  alcove  tomb  by  the  road-side,  from  which  a 
fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Naples  was  seen  on  one  side,  while  on  the 
other  rose  the  towering  volcano  which  had  made  the  spot  so  interesting. 
Wliat  are  the  choicest  scenes  usually  selected  by  us  for  pick-nicks,  or 
other  parties  of  pleasure  compared  with  this?  and  had  1  been  Sallust, 
whose  house  was  near,  what  other  point  should  I  have  chosen  for  my 
evening  meditations  ? 

In  modem  Rome  of  all  the  various  objects  which  present  themselves, 
so  fraught  with  associations  of  recent  or  past  interests,  there  is  not 
one— no,  neither  of  the  republic  nor  of  the  empire — which  to  me  has 
half  the  charm  of  the  romantic  English  cemetery  which  lies  round  the 
pyramid  of  Cains  Cestius.  The  mouldering  wdls  of  the  city  which 
defend  it  on  one  side — the  pyramid  itself— emblem,  by  its  stability, 
almost  of  eternity,  and  pointing  its  slender  apex  to  the  skies — ^the  rising 
knoll  in  the  inner  part  from  which  so  fine  a  view  is  seen  of  the  ruined 
city,  as  well  as  of  the  neglected  Tiber  winding  its  lazy  way  through 
widely  uninhabited  spaces  within  the  city  walls — ^all  these,  with  the 
usual  gradations  of  English  tombstones,  from  that  of  the  noble  to  that 
of  the  humblest  traveller,  preserving  even  in  death  the  little  peculiarities 
of  national  custom — all  these,  I  confess,  have  a  charm  for  me,  iar 
beyond  the  most  brilliant  attractions  of  ball-room  or  rout. 

In  Germany  I  have  had  mv  pleasure  too  :  the  neat  little  hillock  of 
earth  planted  with  roses  and  violets,  the  cultivation  of  which  seems  to 
so  the  care  of  surviving  friends — ^the  plain  head-piece  at  one  end — the 
little  cup  of  sacred  water,  and  the  hyssop  attached  to  the  stone,  look- 
ing more  like  the  tears  of  the  bereaved  than  aught  else,  all  this  has 
also  its  charms.  But  amongst  the  various  inventions  of  the  present 
day,  fraught  with  so  many  circumstances  of  folly,  extravagance,  or 
absurd  innovatbn,  it  was  in  one  of  these  cemeteries  that  I  saw  a 
device  to  speak  of,  which,  in  due  terms,  would  exhaust  the  vocabulary 
of^raise.  As  a  regulation  of  the  police  requires  the  removal  of  the 
deceased  from  their  homes  very  soon  after  death,  an  aoprehension 
amoa«t  the  nervous  (natural  enough,  it  must  be  confessed)  seems  to 
prevail,  not  only  of  being  buried  alive,  but  of  becoming  subject  to 
subterranean  reanimatlon — of  coming  to  life  again  in  their  coffins. 
Fbr  the  relief  of  these  uncomfortable  fears,  a  considerable  building  is 
appropriated  in  some  cemeteries  to  a  series  of  little  narrow  chambers 
opening  by  a  small  window  into  a  central  room,  in  which  the  guardian 
or  watdiman  sits.  In  each  of  these  narrow  cells  there  is  room  for  one 
tressel  upon  which  the  body  of  the  defunct  is  placed,  and  it  is,  more- 

s  2 
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orer,  (Vimished  with  a  mechanical  contrivance^  by  which*  when  fastened, 
tb  the  fingers  of  each  hand,  the  alightest  motion  of  the  corpse  would 
touch  a  spring,  disehaurging  a  long  loud  alarum  chain  from  the  top  of 
the  central  ix)om  to  the  bottom.  Few  instances,  it  is  said,  but  some 
have  occurred,  in  which  the  watchful  guardian  has  been  rewarded  for 
his  vigilance  by  a  resuscitation  of  one  of  his  subjects.  Scarcely  does 
one  know  whether  more  to  applaud  the  circumstances  and  utility  of 
this  complicated,  expensive  contrivance,  or  the  fine  opportunity  afforded 
to  the  guardian  of  cultivating  that  part  of  his  moral  nature  connected 
with  such  pensive  benevolence.  This  avocation  (most  of  us  have  our 
predilections  and  fancies),  this  avocation  did,  I  confess,  long  haunt  my 
magination  in  pleasing  recollection,  and  though,  I  believe,  I  am  not 
of  an  envious  disposition,  I  never  perhaps,  before,  coveted  so  much  the 
livelihood  of  another.  Certain  I  am  that  if  any  thing  should  reduce 
the  family  of  Dumps  to  a  situation  which  would  permit  a  member  of  it 
to  undertake  a  menial  office,  I,  Tristram,  would  present  myself  to  the 
town  council  of  the  free  city  of  Frankfort  as  a  candidate  for  that 
office. 

With  these  predilections  the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  to  find  Uiat 
I  did  not  omit  to  visit  in  Paris  the  renowned  cemetery  of  P^re  la 
Chaise.  The  features  of  that  interesting  spot  are  so  well  known, 
have  been  so  fully  described  and  appreciated  by  former  travellers,  that 
a  repetition  from  me  would  be  useless  loss  of  time — nor  would  I  have 
mentioned  this  little  pilgrimage  to  a  place  of  my  affections,  had  it  not 
been  connected  with  a  touching  event,  and  with  the  fortunes  of  two 
young  people  already  mentioned  in  this  narrative. 

The  sun  had  begun  to  decline  ere  I  left  the  streets  of  Paris,  and 
though,  full  of  my  subject,  I  had  kept  steadily  on  my  way,  looking 
neither  to  the  right  hand,  nor  to  the  left,  it  was  fast  on  Uie  point  of  set- 
ting when  I  entered  the  solemn  precincts.  A  still  and  awful  calm 
prevailed,  as  the  day  in  somewhat  sombre  garb  took  leave  of  earth* 
Each  well-known  tomb — for  I  have  most  of  the  European  resting- 
places  by  heart-— each  tablet  or  recumbent  flag  that  had  so  often  af- 
forded me  subject  of  pleasing  meditation  again  saluted  my  eye. 

I  had  perambttlatea  nearly  the  whole  of  the  grounds  without  seeing 
a  single  animated  human  being,  when  just  as  I  approached  that  little 
canopy  of  columns  which  overtop  the  tomb  of  Abelard  and  Eloisa, 
I  saw  through  them,  at  a  short  distance,  the  slender  graceful  form  of  a 
lovely  girl,  kneeling  at  an  apparently  recent  grave.  As  such  visits  are 
frequent  in  Catholic  coontries,  at  certain  seasons,  and  not  seldom  are 
mere  perfunctionary  acts  of  duty  or  respect,  I  should  not,  perhaps, 
have  observed  the  present  object  of  my  contemplation ;  had  I  not,  in 
addition  to  her  naturally  interesting  figure,  recognised  the  indications  of 
genuine  devotion  and  grief— a  complete  abandonment  of  all  gesture, 
a  total  foi^tfulness  of  attitude  and  limb,  had  gently  inclined  her  ta- 
per foim  towards  the  wooden  cross  which  served  as  a  temporary  mark 
over  the  grave--*against  this  her  delicate  arm  supported  her  hesud.  She 
appeared  to  be  about  eighteen,  and  a  Ouido  there  would  have  found  a 
model  for  one  of  those  fair  angelic  countenances  into  which  he  was 
wont  to  throw  the  lineaments  of  tender  grief.  I  was  in  a  position  to 
remain  unperceived,  and  was  lingering  upon  such  exquisite  and  interest- 
ing beauty,  when  an  elderiy  female  approached.  In  a  gentle  tone  of  re** 
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monstrance  I  heard  her  say,  ^<  Erminie"*^!  started  at  tile  nflme^^ 
"  Ermtnte,  let  us  he  gone,  the  air  is  cold  ;  thy  ^ief,  my  dear  cbild,. wiU 
consume  thee/*  She  immediately  rose  from  her  knees,  ohedtent  to  the 
summons,  and  as  they  crossed  the  cemetery  I  e^;erly  followed  them, 
with  my  eyes  until  they  passed  the  gate,  and  a  tarn  of  the  wall  hid  them 
from  my  sight. 

As  soon  as  they  were  gone  I  approached  the  grave  where  the  fair 
girl  had  been  kneeling ;  but  all  that  I  could  discover  was,  that  il  was 
recent ;  which  also  accounted  for  there  being,  as  yet,  no  inscription.  The 
thought  struck  me  that  this,  then,  was,  Ermtnie,  who  had  been  pouring 
forth  her  devotion  over  the  new-made  grave  of  some  one  dear  to  her 
— ^this  was  the  fair  creature  for  whom  Gheorge  Gilbert  was  pining— »it 
was  over  their  loves  that  so  many  embarrassments  and  afflictions  ap^ 
peared  to  have  spread  a  dark  and  threatening  cloud  1 

On  returning  to  the  hotel,  and  spending  the  whole  evening  alone> 
the  scene  I  had  witnessed  haunted  my  imagination;  and  whatever 
might  have  been  my  previous  curiosity  to  know  something  more  of  the 
circumstances  existing  between  this  young  couple  ;  the  subject  now 
became  one  of  intense  interest  to  me. 

In  the  morning  Frank  Delaroue  came  to  apologize  for  not  being 
able  to  keep  an  appointment  with  me ;  and  so  deeply  were  my  thoughts 
still  engaged  with  the  scene  of  the  previous  evening  that  I  was  upon  the 
point  of  mentioning  it  to  him — but  a  little  thought  reminded  me  that 
Down  would  be  the  proper  person.  There  was  also  something  about 
Frank  this  rooming,  which,  as  he  came  in,  immediately  struck  me  as 
unusual ; — an  air  of  reflection — almost  of  gravity ; — ^the  gtddy  laugh  was 
gone — or  if  it  rose,  was  checked  midway  by  some  obtrusive  thought. 
He  was  going  out  of  town,  upon  business,  had  been  occupied  with  his 
guardian  for  the  last  few  days. — Alas  !  alas !  thought  I,  as  he  closed 
the  door,  thy  tarn  of  care  must  also  come  in  this  sad  world.  It  had 
often  struck  me  as  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  I  had  nevec  heard 
him  mention  a  single  relative.  To  a  guardian  who  lived  at  VeisaiUes 
he  paid  frequent  visits,  and  I  always  observed  upon  these  occasions  a 
dash  over  the  usual  buoyancy  of  his  young  spirits. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  I  paid  a  visit  to  Down  in  his 
aerial  habitation,  and  proposed  a  walk,  during  which  he  related  to  me 
the  following  particulars— I  shall  present  them  to  the  reader  as  I 
arran|pe  them  afterwards  in  my  recollection ;  for  between  Solomon's  own 
peculiarities  of  delivery,  and  the  agitation  which  the  recital  drew  upon 
faimy  it  was  in  far  other  form  and  order  that  I  extracted  the  whole  from 
hmr. 

Chap.  VIII. 

'•  Ttnc  mother  of  Kminie  was  only  child  of  Sir  William  Seybom  of 
Freynham  Hall,  in  Kent ;  her  father  son  of  General  La  Fieur,  who  took 
reHige  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  French  emigratioo.  They  first 
saw  each  other  at  a  county  ball,  and  as  Sir  William  had  an  implacable 
dislike  to  every  thing  French,  the  acquaintance  was  not  likely,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  have  proceeded  any  further.  Amelia 
Seaborn  was  at  that  time  little  more  than  sixteen,  and  her  first  appear** 
ance  in  the  assembly-room  of  Canterbury  Is  still  remembered  by  manyi 
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ao  lively  was  the  inpressioa  made  by  her  extraordiaary  beauty.  Gay 
and  volatile  by  natoret  yet  brought  upt  as  she  had  beeii>  with  great 
strictness  in  her  father's  houses-having  scarcely  ever  seen  any  society 
of  her  own  age  except  those  of  Sir  William's  taste  and  selectioa**-^e 
handsome  figure  and  lively  manners  of  young  Henry  La  Fleur  made 
a  rapid  conquest  of  her  heart ;  and  thus»  notwithstanding,  or  perhaps 
I  should  say,  strengthened  by  all  the  obstacles  Sir  William  contrived 
to  throw  in  the  way»  ripened  into  a  runaway  match.  The  old  general 
was  said  to  have  lent  an  assisting  hand  to  this  termination ;  and  well  it 
was  that  the  imprudent  young  couple  had  some  friend,  for  the  first  act 
of  Sir  William,  upon  learning  that  the  marriage  had  taken  piece,  was 
to  strike  his  daughter's  name  out  of  his  will,  denounce  her  as  an  aliea 
from  his  house,  and  from  that  hour  they  never  met  again.  From  the 
period  of  their  alliance,  to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  throne 
pf  France,  the  young  couple  lived  with  the  general  in  a  small  cottage 
in  Wales ;  an  only  child,  a  boy,  having  been  the  fruit  of  their  marriage* 
I  have  often  heard  the  mother  of  Erminie  laugh  at  the  expedients  to 
which  they  had  recourse,  at  that  happiest  period  of  her  life,  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  tolerable  financial  appearance  amongst  their  neighbours-^ 
and  the  tears  used  to  stand  in  her  eyes  as  she  related  the  never-failing 
cheerfulness  and  alacrity  of  the  old  general  as  he  not  only  taught  her 
various  little  ingenious  pieces  of  work,  but  executed  several  himself 
for  a  toy*shop  at  Shrewsbury.  *'  I  think  I  see  him  now,"  she  used  to  say, 
**  in  his  jacket  and  cap  on  the  little  green  before  the  cottage,  humming 
an  air  from  a  vaudeville  with  all  his  implements  about  him." 

When  the  royal  party  left  Hartwell  for  the  Tuileries  in  1814,  it 
was  the  signal  for  a  break  up  also  at  the  cottage  in  Wales.  General 
La  Fleur  had  long  been  attached  to  the  service  of  the  restored  family, 
previous  to  the  revolution ;  and  had  been  constantly  distinguished  by 
their  notice  during  the  period  of  their  exile.  Henry  La  Fleur,  indeed, 
was  not  unfrequently  a  guest  at  Hartwell  or  Holyrood,  and  the  favour 
of  the  royal  family,  little  available  to  their  friends  for  any  purpose 
of  worldly  advantage  in  general*  had  so  far  prevailed  as  to  obtain  from 
some  official  friend  an  appointment  for  his  boy,  then  about  fourteen, 
to  India. 

When, the  new  household  was  formed  at  the  Tuileries,  General  La 
Fleur  was  reinstated  in  the  post  he  had  formerly  held,  and  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death  he  continued  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  old 
associations — the  restored  gaiety,  etiquette,  and  formality  of  the  an* 
cien  rkgime.  Henry  received  a  commission  in  the  guards.  It  was 
shortly  subsequent  to  this  epoch  that  Madame  La  Fleur,  after  so  long 
an  interval,  gave  birth  to  Erminie,  and  from  that  time  to  the  <<  Revolu- 
tion of  three  days"  their  life  was  one  of  affluence  and  court  favour— 
Madame  La  Fleur  herself,  often  an  ornament  of  the  saloons  of  the 
Tuileries,  appeared  to  have  reflected  upon  her  daughter  all  the  accom- 
plishments and  graces  with  which  nature  and  education  had  so  richly 
endowed  her — ^but  why  need  I  describe  the  lovely  Erminie  whose  outr 
ward  form  is  but  a  faint  indication  of  the  charms  with  which  her  mind 
and  disposition  abound. 

The  only  drawback,  about  this  time,  upon  the  happiness  of  Colonel 
and  Madame  La  Fleur  was  to  receive  mdifferent  accounts  of  young 
Henry,  their  son*  in  India—a  certain  waywarduesa  of  disposition,  ana 
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eccentrtdty  of  conduct,  without  amouiktiiig  to  any  thing  decidedly 
reprehensible,  had  noYertheiess  impeded  the  uaual  progress  of  his  for** 
tune  in  the  oareer  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Instead  of  attending  to 
business  of  any  description  he  had  become  the  favoarite*--almost  the 
adopted  son-^of  an  old  and  wealthy  merchant,  whose  own  eccentrici- 
ties found  amusement  and  relief  in  those  of  the  yonth ;  but,  pampered 
by  him  in  all  the  luxurious  appurtenances  of  Indian  life,  Henry  La 
Pienr  became  every  day  less  fitted  for  useful  or  lucrative  employ* 
ment. 

On  the  revolution  which  expelled  the  court  of  Charles  the  Tenth  from 
Fhince,  Oolonel  and  Madame  La  Fleur  underwent  a  melancholy  reverse 
of  fortune.    The  strong  sentiments  of  loyalty  inherited  by  him  from  his 
fkther,  and  which  had.been  so  effeetually  kept  alive  by  the  gracious 
fkvour  and  bounty  of  the  late  reigning  family,  induced  liim  to  throw  up 
his  commission  when  the  tricolour  flag  waved  over  the  halls  of  the 
Tttileries.    A  very  slender  patrimony  then  became  their  only  resource. 
Nevertheless,  as  long  as  two  persons  of  their  disposition,  and  who  had 
been  so  well  schooled  in  habits  of  self«>restraint,  were  spared  to  each 
other,  even  the  days  of  adversity  were  relieved  of  half  their  bitterness. 
They  sometimes  thought  of  returning  to  Wales,   sometimes  of  re^ 
tiring  into  one  of  the  provinces  of  France ;  but,  whilst  they  were  thus 
debating  their  future  plans  of  life,  a  decree  for  other  destinies  had 
gone  forth ;   and  a  blow  was  in  preparation  for  Madame  La  Fleur 
which  nothing,  but  the  same   power  that  inflicted  it,  could  enable 
her  to  support :  Ck>lonel  La  Fleur  died  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days, 
and  the  Cemetery  of  P^re  la  Chaise  became    the  resting-place  of 
all  his  earthly  vicissitudes.      The  situation  of  the  widow   and  her 
daughterf  was  now  truly  distressing.      In  addition  to  poverty,  they 
had  to  endure  not  only  the  total  want  of  any  male  protector,  but  even 
that  which  might  have  been  afibrded  by  ordinary  society — most  of  their 
acquaintances,  but  all  the  most  intimate,  having  either  emigrated  or 
followed  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  court.     The  Abbess  of  the  English 
Conrentand  a  few  of  the  sisterhood  with  whom  they  were  intimate-^ 
valuable  as  their  aoquaintance  ^as,  afforded  them,  by  the  necessary  re* 
Btriction  of  monastic  life,  but  a  limited  intercourse;    Madame  La  Fleur> 
on  announcing  to  her  son  in  India  the  death  of  his  father,  had  at  first 
entertained  thoughts  of  inviting  him  home ;  but,  independent  of  the 
little   comfort  she  could  expect  from  one  of  his  reputed  character, 
she  wisely  reflected  that  such  a  step  might  prejudice  his  chance  of 
fortune,  without  being  of  atiy  benefit  to  her  own.     A  sense  of  proper 
pride,  which  had  deterred  Colonel  La  Fleur  and  herself  from  attempting 
to  add  to  the  burdens  of  the  exiled  family  in  the  first  instance,  still 
sufficiently  prevailed  to  withhold  her  from  any  application  in  that  quar- 
ter now.     Had  the  old  General  been  alive,  his  appointment  in  the 
household  might  have  diminished  the  reluctance,  so  far,  perhaps,  as  to 
have  led  her  to  avail  herself  at  least  of  the  countenance  and  protection 
of  the  banished  court — ^hnpromising  as  its  almost  itinerant  character 
then  made  it»  and  inconvenient  as  such  changes  would  have  been  in  the 
actual  state  of  her  means.     Such,  moreover,  being  the  character  of 
Madame  La  Fleur,  that  she  felt  her  reluctance  increase  in  proportion 
as  her  wants  became  more  pressing;  the  result  of  all  her  own, doubts, 
and  cf  her  oonsultations  with  Erminie,  was  a  decision  to  remain  in 
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Vmk*    She  todc  a  small  lodging  where  she  felt  that  she  sboiifd,  at 
least,  enjoy  the  melancholy  privilege  of  living  unobserved. 

It  was  hi  the  Church  of  St.  Gennain  UAuxerre  last  £aster-*day  that 
George  Gilbert,  whom  curiosity  had  attracted  there,  first  saw  firntot^t 
and  if  ever  there  was  a  case  calculated  to  set  at  rest  the  kmg-«dispttted 
potat  of  love  at  first  sight,  this,  I  believe,  was  one.  As  soon  as  the 
eeremenial  and  pageant  of  that  festival  was  finished,  and  Madame  La 
Fleur  and  her  daughter  had  risen  from  the  shrine  before  which'  the]f 
were  kneeling,  to  depart,  George  not  only  followed  them  with  his  heart 
and  eves  to  the  church  door,  but  resolved  to  accompany  them  personally^, 
though  at  a  distance,  to  the  place  of  .their  residence,  wherever  it  might 
be.  After  having  followed  them  along  the  Rue  St.  Honore,  and  over 
the  Place  Venddme,  in  crossing  the  Boulevard  »des  Capuchins  to  the 
Rue  Chaussee  d'Antin,  where  they  lived,  an  infuriated  animal  broke 
from  a  drove  which  was  passing,  and  irritated  by  the  noise  and  glitter 
of  the  holiday  festivities,  advanced  near  enough  to  the  ladies  to  create 
so  much  alarm  that  it  was  some  time  before  Madame  La  Fleur  could 
proceed.  This  was  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost,  and  Geoi^  waa 
quickly  at  their  side.  The  cold  and  stately  manners  of  the  elder  lady, 
under  sodi  circumstances,  were  rather  damping  to  his  newly-conceiveid 
ardour;  but  the  voice  of  Erminie,  which  so  completely  corresponded 
with  her  appearance — her  general  manner — but,  above  all,  an  idea, 
which  the  young  are  ready  to  conceive,  that  he  was  not  altogether 
unapproved  of,  had,  long  before  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  their  hoase, 
set  all  matters  right ;  and  it  seemed  from  that  moment  to  have  been 
pretty  well  settled  in  George's  mind  that  the  acquaintance  was  by  no 
means  to  end  there. 

The  Marquise  de  «Nohan,  who  had  followed  the  court  into  Germany, 
happened  about  this  time  to  pay  a  short  visit  to  a  friend  in  Paris,  and  the 
very  day  before  George's  meeting  with  the  ladies,  he  had  recognised  in 
a  carriage  crossing  the  Place  Vend6me,  the  rouged  cheeks  of  the  old 
dowager,  who  had  often  been  an  inmate  of  his  father's  house  during 
the  emigration,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  introduced  while  yadiUng  m 
the  Isle  of  ^'ight,  at  the  time  of  the  Dauphiness's  arrival  there  after 
the  ^  Revolution  of  the  three  days."  A  warm  invitation  from  the  old 
lady  to  her  young  friend,  was  followed  by  a  visit  from  him  on  the  Mon« 
day,  the  day  after  the  events  which  so  deeply  interested  him ;  and  while 
the  old  Marquise  was  in  the  full  swing  of  ancient  reminiscences  eon<i> 
nected  with  the  days  of  her  /irst  exile,  the  door  opened,  and  Emittie 
was  not  only  announced,  but  appeared.  Although  there  was  noithing 
extraordinary  in  the  circumstance  of  a  young  lady  of  Paris  visitittg  an 
ancient  Dame  de  la  Cour,  George  confesses  that  if  an  angel  bad  ap» 
peered,  he  could  not  have  been  either  more  surprised  or  transported; 
but  the  most  moving  part  of  the  whole  apparition  seems  to  have  been, 
when  he  perceived  that  his  own  appearance  had  excited  muoh  the  sane 
sensations  in  the  breast  of  the  young  visitor.  To  a  hesitating  bow,  amd 
inquiry  about  the  health  of  the  lady,  whom  he  had  heard  Brminie  call 
manma,  her  replies  were  such  as  to  let  him  pretty  quickly  into  the 
secret  that  the  event,  and  all  its  accompaniments,  which  Irad  so  power^ 
fully  agitated  the  mother,  had  by  no  means  left  the  daughter  obtivioub 
of  any,  its  minutest  particitlars.  As  she  rose  to  go  away,  and  George 
accompanied  her  to  the  door,  those,  said  he,  must  have  been  in  similar 
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'  As  soon  as  she  was  gODe»  the  thread  of  the  old  lady"^  renianisceiiOes, 
wbicli  she  eadearoored  agam  to  take  np,  was  ^vqaeaiiy  and  most 
eflecUiadW  citl  short,  while  the  tenourof  the  oon?efsatnm  underwcAt'S 
vetnarkable  change  bj  the  inqutries  and  eurkraity  of  her  auditDr^'whg 
appeared  ia  a  moment  to  have  acquired  a  renewal  of  oil  his  powers  of 
atteotaoA.  ^  Bat,  bless  me !"  he  said,  after  having  snccifictlv  related 
Emiinie's  history,  '' you  may  judge  for  yourself,  ^th  of  Madame  La 
Ffenr  and  of  her  daughter,  who  are  to  be  here  to«-nor0ow  eredii^/' ' 

It  was  thus  that  these  two  young  people  became  acqusHnted,  and 
during  the  short  stay  of  the  Marquise  in  Paris,  enough  hsfd  transpired 
to  establish  the  assurance  of  each  other's  affection,  and  to  ruin,  I  fenr^t 
the  happiness  of  both  for  some  time  to  come ;  for  I  see,  at  present,  06 
hope  of  their  union.  The  delicate  state  of  Madame  La  Fiear'a  own 
health,  independent  of  all  the  unfavourable  circumateaces  which  sur- 
rounded her  in  the  present,  and  looked  still  darker  in  the  future^  would 
of  Itself  have  made  her  anxious  to  procure  for  Erminie  a  permanest 
pit>tector ;  and  few  mothers  could  know  George  Gilbert  without  peiw 
ceivinp^  in  him  an  eligible  subject  for  such  a  charge.  Far,  then,  tram 
throwing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  roeeUng,  she  allowed  aU 
usual  opportunities  to  be  taken  until,  by  degrees,  George's  visits  became 
frequent,  and  he  was  received  as  the  acknowledged  suitor  of  Erminie"*^ 
if  such  be  could  be  called — ^when  silently  accepted  with  all  the  warmlh 
of  the  ardent  heart  of  a  loving  girl  in  her  teens  could  lavish  upon  him» 

A  preliminary  letter  to  George's  father,  previous  to  my  final  arrangeN 
ments,  immediately  brought  Sir  George  Gilbert  poet^haste  to  Pam; 
and  he  then  not  only  without  hesitation  put  his  entire  veto  upon  the 
BMtch,bttt,  in  an  interview  with  Madame  La  Fleur  herself,  stated  in- the 
most  positive  terms  his  intention  of  substituting  his  second  soa  in 
George's  place,  if  he  should  marry  without  consent.  Madame  La 
Fleur  had  too  much  pride,  and  unhappily  too  much  experience  vof  a 
parent's  implaeability  upon  that  pomt,  not  at  once  to  forbid  the 
continuance  of  George's  suit.  The  latter  reflection,  indeed,  became  noW 
douUy  bitter ;  since,  if  her  own  father  had  not  withdrawn  from  her  that 
ind^endenee  to  which  she  was  entitled,  she  might  have  reiw>ved  the 
obstacles  to  her  daughter's  happiness;  for  Sir  George  frankly  coch 
fessed  that  her  poverty  was  the  only,  but  inseparable  bar  to  the  unbn.  **  I 
Ofwld  explain  to  you,"  said  Down,  '*  the  course  of  this  obstinate  vea^ve,'' 
which  was  connected  with  Uie  recovery  of  some  property,  of  which  he 
{Considered  himself  to  have  been  wrongfully  deprived  by  a  wiil««the 
Jiecessary  sum  for  the  repurchase  of  which  he  was  determined  should 
fae*&  condition  of  his  son's  marriage.  This  project  has  become  such  a 
morbid  feature  in  Sir  George's  mind-«4ias  been  so  long  kuxorpbratsd 
wkh  all  his  ideas  and  sohelnesy  that  I  despair  of  any  cbimge  in  his  rei- 
wdutioo/'  '  -y  -'■ 

You  may  easily  imagine  the  distress  of  tiie  hithrerto  oompaiative^ 
happy  party,  when  Madame  La  Fieur  was  obliged  to-  put  an  end<t96ir 
George's  visits ;  and  the  only  meetings  that  ever  took  place  (for  it»  this 
Erminie  did  encroach  upon  strict  filial  obedience)  was  by  the  conni* 
vance  and  in  the  presence  of  the  oU  and  confidential  female  servasit. 
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Thingi  went  on  in  this  way  until  the  tone  of  Madane  La  neor's 
death — 

<<  Death  r  said  L 

'*  Yen"  he  replied ;  **  it  is  little  more  than  a  week  since  Madame  La 
Fkur  was  buried." 

My  previous  surmises  were  then  juatt  and  I  held  up  my  hand  as  a 
stop  to  Down's  narration.  The  whole  rushed  npon  my  mind— the  scene 
I  had  witnessed  at  P^re  la  Chaise — the  poor  girl's  forlorn  situation-^ 
^<  I  know  the  rest/'  said  I :  *'  Oh,  what  a  world  is  this  1"  and,  wishing 
him  good  efeniog,  hurried  home  to  the  hotel. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Chap.  IV. 

VAMIKE  IK  TBB  GARRISON. 

Thus  my  dangers  for  the  night  being  overcome,  I  hastened  with  my 
predous  box  into  my  own  apartment,  which  communicated  with 
another,  where  I  had  left  my  prisoner,  with  a  guard  to  report  if  he 
dionld  recover,  and  to  prevent  his  escape.  My  servant,  Ghorumsaug, 
was  one  of  the  guard.  I  called  him  and  the  fellow  came,  looking  very 
much  confused  and  frightened,  as  it  seemed,  at  my  appearance. 

**  Why  Ohorumsaug,  said  I,  what  makes  thee  look  so  pale,  fbllow? 
(He  was  as  white  as  a  sheet.)  It  is  thy  master,  dost  thou  not  remember 
him  ?  The  man  had  seen  me  dress  myself  in  the  Pitan's  clothes,  but 
was  not  present  when  I  had  blacked  my  face  and  beard  in  the  manner 
I  have  described. 

**  O  Bramah,Vishnoo,  and  Mahomet  t"  cried  the  faithfbl  fellow,  <'and 
do  I  see  my  dear  master  disguised  in  this  way  ?  For  heaven's  sake  let  me 
rid  you  of  this  odious  black  paint,  for  what  will  the  ladies  say  in  the 
ball- mom,  if  the  beautifVil  Feringhee  should  appear  amongst  them 
with  his  roses  turned  into  coal  ?" 

I  am  still  one  of  the  finest  men  in  Europe^  and  at  the  time  of  which 
I  write,  when  only  two-and«-twenty,  I  confess  I  toai  a  little  vain  of  my 
personal  appearance,  and  not  very  willing  to  appear  befbre  my  dear 
Belinda  disguised  like  a  blackamoor.  I  allowed  Ghorumsaug  to  divest 
me  of  the  heathenish  armour  and  habiliments  which  I  wore;  and 
having,  with  a  world  of  scrubbing  and  trouble,  divested  my  face  and 
beard  of  their  black  tinge,  I  put  on  my  own  becoming  uniform,  and 
hastened  to  wait  on  the  ladies— Iwstened  I  say-^aluiough  delayed 
would  have  been  the  better  word,  for  the  operation  of  bleaching  lasted 
at  least  two  hours. 

'*  How  is  the  prisoner?  Ghorumsaug,"  said  I,  befbre  leavmg  my 
apartment. 
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**  He  has  leiacMrered  innn  the  blow  which  the  lion  dealt  hkn  :  two 
men  and  myself  watch  oyer  him :  and  Macgtilicuddy  Sahib  (the  second 
in  command),  has  just  been  the  rounds,  and  has  seen  that  all  was 
aecisve*" 

I  bade  Ohorarosaug  help  me  to  put  away  my  chest  of  treasitre  (my 
exultation  in  taking  it  was  so  gFeat,  that  I  could  not  help  informing 
him  of  its  contents) ;  and  this  done  I  despatched  him  to  his  post  near 
the  priMner,  while  I  prepared  to  sally  forth  and  pay  my  respects  to  the 
fair  creatures  under  my  protection.  What  good  alter  all  have  I  done  ? 
thought  I  to  myself,  -in  this  expedition  which  I  had  so  rashly  under- 
taken ?  I  had  seen  the  renowned  Holkar,  I  had  been  in  the  heart  of  his 
camp ;  I  knew  the  disposition  of  his  troops ;  that  there  were  eleven  thou- 
sana  of  them,  and  that  he  only  waited  for  his  guns,  to  make  a  regular 
attack  on  the  fort.  I  had  seen  Puttee  Rooge ;  I  had  robbed  her  (I  say 
robbed  her,  and  I  don't  care  what  the  reader,  or  any  other  man,  may 
think  of  the  act)  of  a  deal  box,  containing  jewels  to  the  amount  of 
three  millions  sterling,  the  property  of  herself  and  husband. 

Three  millions  in  money  and  jewels !  And  what  the  deuce  were  money 
and  jewels  to  me  or  to  my  poor  garrison  ?  Could  my  adorable  Miss 
Bnlcher  eat  a  fricassee  of  diamonds,  or,  Gleopatra-hke,  melt  down 
pearis  to  her  tea?  Could  I,  careless  as  I  am  about  food»  with  a  sto- 
mach that  would  digest  any  thing^once  in  Spain  I  ate  the  leg  of  a 
horse,  during  a  famine,  anid  was  so  eager  to  swallow  this  morsel  that  I 
bolted  the  shoe,  as  well  as  the  hoof,  and  never  felt  the  slightest  incon- 
venience from  either)— could  I,  I  say,  expect  to  live  long  and  well 
upon  a  ragout  of  rupees,  or  a  dish  of  stewed  emeralds  and  rubies  ? 
With  all  Uie  wealth  of  Croesus  before  me  I  felt  melancholy ;  and  would 
have  paid  cheerfully,  its  weight  in  carats,  for  a  good  honest  round  of 
boiled  beef.  Wealth,  wealth,  what  art  thou  ?  What  is  gold  ?•— Soft 
metal.  What  are  diamonds  ?— Shining  tinsel.  The  great  wealth-winners, 
the  only  fame-achievers,  the  sole  objects  worthy  of  a  soldier*s  consi-i 
deration,  are  beefsteaks,  gunpowder,  and  cold  iron. 

The  two  latter  means  of  competency  we  possessed ;  I  had  in  my  own 
apartments  a  small  store  of  gunpowder  (keeping  it  under  my  own  bed, 
with  a  candle  burning  for  fear  of  accidents) ;  I  had  12  pieces  of  artil** 
lery  (4  long  48  *s  and  4  carronades,  6  howitzers,  and  a  long  brass 
mortar,  for  grape,  which  I  had  taken  myself  at  the  battle  of  Assye), 
and  muakets  for  ten  times  my  force.  My  garrison,  as  I  have  told  the 
reader  in  a  previous  number,  consisted  of  40  men,  two  chaplains  and  a 
surgeon :  add  to  these  my  guests,  83  in  number,  of  whom  nine  only 
were  gentlemen  (in  tights,  powder,  pigtails,  and  silk  stockings,  who  had 
come  out  merely  for  a  dance,  and  found  themselves  in  for  a  siege). 
Such  wese  our  numbers ; 

Troops  and  artillerymen        40 

Ladies 74 

Other  noncombatants    .        1 1 

MAJOR  O.  O'O.  6AHAGAK      1000 

1125 
I  count  myself  good  for  a  thousand,  for  so  I  was  regularly  rated  in 
the  army :  with  this  great  benefit  to  it,  that  I  only  consumea  as  much 
is  an  ordinary  mortal.    We  were  then^  as  far  as  the  victuals  went|  126 
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months;  as  combatants  tre  numbered  1040  galhmt  meny  vith  12  gtms 
and  a  fort,  against  Holkar  and  his  12,000.  No  such  alarming  odds,  if— 
•  Iff-^jf  there  was  the  rub — if  we  had  shot,  as  well  as  powder,  for 
our  guns ;  if  we  had  not  only  men  but  meaL  Of  the  former  commo- 
dity we  had  only  three  rounds  for  each  piece.  Of  the  latter,  upon  my 
sacred  honour,  to  feed  126  souls,  we  had  but 

Two  drumsticks  of  fowls,  and  a  bone  of  ham. 

Fourteen  bottles  of  ginger-beer. 

Of  soda-water,  four  do.  do. 

Two  bottles  fine  Spanish  olives. 

Raspberry  cream — the[remainder  of  two  dishes. 

Seven  macaroons  lying  in  the  puddle  of  a  demolished  trifle. 

Half  a  drum  of  best  Turkey  figs. 

Some  bits  of  broken  bread  ;  two  Dutch  cheeses  (whole) ;  the  crust 
of  an  old  Stilton  ;  and  about  an  ounce  of  almonds  and  raisins. 

Three  ham-sandwiches,  and  a  pot  of  currant  jelly,  and  197  bottles 
of  brandy,  rum,  madeira,  pale  ale  (my  private  stock) ;  a  couple  of 
hard  eggs  for  a  salad,  and  a  fiask  of  Florence  oil. 

This  was  the  provision  for  the  whole  garrison ! — ^The  men  after  supper 
had  seized  upon  the  relics  of  the  repast,  as  they  were  carried  off  from 
the  table ;  and  these  were  the  miserable  remnants  1  fbund  and  counted 
on  my  return :  taking  good  care  to  lock  the  door  of  the  supper-room, 
and  treasure  what  little  sustenance  still  remained  in  it. 

When  I  appeared  in  the  saloon — now  lighted  up  by  the  morning  sun, 
I  not  only  caused  a  sensation  myself,  but  felt  one  in  my  own  bosom, 
which  was  of  the  most  painful  description.  O  my  reader !  may  you  never 
behold  such  a  sight  as  that  which  presented  itself: — eighty-tnree  niien 
and  women  in  ball  dresses :  the  former  with  their  lank  powdered  locks' 
streaming  over  their  faces ;  the  latter  with  faded  flowers,  uncurled  wigs, 
smudged  rouge,  blear  eyes,  draggling  feathers,  rumpled  sating — each 
more  desperately  melancholy  and  hideous  than  the  other — each  except 
my  beloved  Belinda  Bulcher :  whose  raven  ringlets  never  having  been 
in  curl,  could  of  course  never  go  out  of  curl ;  whose  cheek,  pate  as  the 
My,  could,  as  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  grow  no  paler ;  whose  neck 
and  beauteous  arms  dazzling  as  alabaster,  needed  no  pearl-powder,  and 
therefojte,  as  I  need  not  state,  did  not  suffer  because  the  peari-powder 
had  come  off.  Joy  (deft  link-boy!)  lit  his  lamps  in  each  of  her  eyes 
as  I  entered.  As  if  I  had  been  her  sun,  her  sprmg,  lo !  blushing  roses 
mantled  in  her  cheek !  Seventy-three  ladies  as  I  entered,  opened  theh" 
fire  upon  me,  and  stunned  me  with  cross-questions,  regpauding  my 
adventures  in  the  camp— 5Ae,  as  she  saw  me,  gave  a  faint  scream  (the 
sweetest,  sure,  that  ever  gurgled  through  the  throat  of  a  woman !) — ^then 
started  up — then  made  as  if  she  would  sit  down — ^then  moved  back- 
wards— then  tottered  forwards — then  tumbled  into  my — ^Psha!  why 
recall, — why  attempt  to  describe  that  delicious — ^that  passionate  greet- 
ing of  two  young  hearts?  What  was  the  surrounding  crowd  to  usf 
What  cared  we  for  the  sneers  of  the  men,  the  titteiB  of  the  jealous 
women,  the  shrill  *•  upon  my  word"  of  the  elder  Miss  Bulchei'l  and 
the  loud  expostulations  of  Belinda's  mamma  ? — the  brave  girl  loved  me, 
and  wept  in  ray  arms :  •*  Ooliah  !  my  Goliah  T*  said  she,  "  my  brave, 
my  beautiful,  4kou  art  returned,  and  hope  comes  back  with  thee. — Oh, 
who  can  tdl  theaDguiyh  of  my  «otil,  during  this  dreadftri,  divadfri 
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night  I*'*— Other  simihir  ejaculations  of  love  and  joy  she  uttered;:  und 
if  I  had  perilled  life  in  her  service,  if  I  did  believe  that  h(^  of  escape 
there  was  none,  so  exquisite  was  the  moment  of  our  meeting,  that  I 

forgot  all  else  in  this  overwhelming  joy ! 

«  •  •  •  « 

[The  major's  description  of  this  meeting,  which  histed  at  the  very 
most  not  ten  secoods,  occupies  thirteen  pages  of  writing.  We 
have  been  compelled  to  dock  off  twelve-and-a-half;  for  the  whole 
passage,  though  highly  creditable  to  his  feelings,  might  possibly  be 

tedious  to  the  reader.] 

•  •  •  •  • 

As  I  said,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  were  inclined  to  sneer,  and  were 
giggling  audibly.  I  led  the  dear  girl  to  a  chair,  and,  scowling  round 
with  a  tremendous  fierceness,  which  those  who  know  me  know  I  can 
sometimes  put  on,  I  shouted  out,  '*  Heark  ye !  men  and  women — I  am 
this  lady's  truest  knight — her  husband  I  hope  one  day  to  be.  I  am 
commander,  too,  in  this  fort — the  enemy  is  without  it ;  another  word  of 
mockery — another  glance  of  scorn — and,  by  Heaven,  I  will  hurl  every 
man  and  woman  from  the  battlements,  a  prey  to  the  ruffianly  Holkar  !" 
This  quieted  them.  I  am  a  man  of  my  word,  and  none  of  them  stirred 
or  looked  disrespectfully  from  that  moment. 

It  was  now  my  turn  to  make  them  look  foolish.  Mrs.  Vaadegobble^ 
schroy  (whose  unfailing  appetite  is  pretty  well  known  to  every  person 
who  has  been  in  India)  cried,  '*  Well,  Captain  Gahagan,  your  ball  has 
been  so  pleasant,  and  the  supper  was  despatched  so  long  t^,  that 
myself  and  the  ladies  would  be  very  glad  of  a  little  breakfast*'  And 
lius.  Van  giggled  as  if  she  had  made  a  very  witty  and  reasonid>la 
speech.  '^  Oh !  breakfast,  breakfast  by  all  means,"  said  the  rest;  '*  we 
really  are  dying  for  a  warm  cup  of  tea." 

'*  Is  it  bohay  tay  or  souchong  tay  that  you'd  like,  ladies  V  says  L  , 

*< Nonsense,  you  silly  man;  any  tea  you  like,"  said  fat  Mrs.  Van*  . 

"  What  do  you  say*  then,  to  some  prime  ouvfowdsr  V  Of  course 
they  said  it  was  the  very  thing. 

"  And  do  you  like  hot  rowTs  or  cowld — muffins  or  crumpets*— freah 
liutter  or  salt?.  And  you,  gentlemen,  what  do  you  say  to  some  ilogant 
divvled-kidneys  for  yourselves,  and  just  a  trifle  of  grilled  turkeys^  and 
a  couple  of  hundthred  new-laid  eggs  for  the  ladies  ?" 

**  Pooh,  pooh  I  be  it  as  you  mil,  my  dear  fellow,"  answered  they 
aH. 

**  But  stop,"  says  I.  ''  O  ladies,  O  ladies;  O  gentlemen^  gentlemen, 
that  you  shoidd  ever  have  come  to  the  quarters  of  Qoliah  Gahagan,  and 
be  been  without—" 

V  What?"  said  they,  in  a  breath. 

*<  Alas!  alasl  I  have  not  got  a  single  atiok  of  choookle  in  the  whde 
house." 

"  Well,  well,  we  can  do  without  it." 

'^  Or  a  single  pound  of  coffee," 

*'  Never  mind ;  let  that  pass  too."  (Mrs.  Van  and  the  rest  were  be- 
ginning  to  look  alarmed.) 

*'  And  about  the  kidney s^-^now  I  remember,  the  black  divvies  outr 
side  the  fort  have  seized  upon  all  the  sb^ep;  and  how  aiQ  m  to- have 
kidneys  without  them  Y'    (Here  these  was  a  slight  o    o  ■  oi)  .    . 
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^  And,  wkh  regard  to  the  milk  and  crame,  it  diav  be  remarked  that 
the  cows  are  likewise  in  pawn,  and  not  a  single  drop  can  be  had  for 
money  or  love :  but  we  can  beat  up  eggs,  you  know,  in  the  tay,  which 
will  be  just  as  good." 

<<  Oh  Just  as  good." 

**  Only  the  divvle's  in  the  luck,  there's  not  a  fresh  eg^  to  be  had — 
no,  nor  a  fresh  chicken,"  continued  I,  *'  nor  a  stale  one  either ;  nor  a 
tayspoonful  of  souchong,  nor  a  thimbleful  of  bohay ;  nor  the  laste  taste 
m  life  of  butter,  salt  or  firesb ;  nor  hot  rowls  or  cowld  I*' 

**  In  the  name  of  Heaven !"  said  Mrs.  Van,  growing  very  plile, 
'*  what  is  there,  then  ?" 

**  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  1*11  tell  you  what  there  is,  now,"  shouted  I. 
•*  There's 

Two  drumsticks  of  fowls,  and  a  bone  of  ham. 
Fourteen  bottles  of  ginger-beer,"  &c.  &c.  &e. 
And  I  went  through  the  whole  list  of  eatables  as  before,  ending  with  the 
ham-sandwiches  and  the  pot  of  jelly. 

"  Law  1  Mr.  Gahagan,"  said  Mrs.  Colonel  Vandegobbleschroy,  <<  give 
me  the  ham^sandwiohes— I  must  manage  to  breakft^  off  them.*' 

And  you  should  have  heard  the  pretty  to-do  there  was  at  this  modeart 
proposition  !  Of  course  I  did  not  accede  to  it — why  should  I  ?  I  was 
tiie  commander  of  the  fort,  and  intended  to  keep  these  three  very 
saadwHshes  for  the  use  of  myself  and  my  dear  Belinda.  **^  Ladtes,^ 
said  I,  '*  there  are  in  this  fort  one  hundred  and  twenty*six  souls,  and 
this  is  all  the  food  which  is  to  last  ua  during  the  siege.  Meat  there  is 
none— -of  drink  there  is  a  tolerable  quantity ;  and,  at  one  o'clock  punc^ 
tually,  a  glass  of  wine  and  one  olive  shall  be  served  out  to  each 
woman  :  the  men  wiU  receive  two  glasses,  and  an  olive  and  a  fig — and 
this  must  be  your  food  during  the  siege.  Lord  Lake  cannot  be  absent 
more  than  three  days ;  and,  if  he  be,  why  still  tiiere  is  a  chance — ^why 
do  I  say  a  chance?-— a  certainty  of  escaping  from  the  hands  of  these 
ruffians." 

"  Oh,  name  it,  name  it,  dear  Captain  Oahagwi !"  screeched  the  whole 
covey  at  a  breath. 

*'  It  lies,"  answered  I» ''  in  the  pcwder  magazine.  I  will  blow  this 
fert»  and  all  it  contains,  to  atoms,  ere  it  becomes  the  prey  of  Holkar.'^ 

The  women,  at  diis,  raised  a  squeel  that  might  have  been  heard  in 
Holka's  campt  and  fatated  in  different  directions ;  but  my  dear  Briinda 
whispered  in  my  ear,  '*  Well  done,  thou  noble  knight !  bravely  said,  my 
heart's  €»oliah  1  I  felt  I  was  right :  I  could  have  blown  her  up  twenty 
tisses  for  the  luxury  of  that  single  moment !  *^  And  now,  ladies,"  said 
I, ''  I  must  leave  you.  The  two  chaplains  will  remain  with  you  to  ad- 
minister professional  consolation — ^the  other  gentlemen  wTO  follow  tne 
op  stairs  to.  the  ramparts,  where  I  shall  find  pi^ty  of  work  for  tbem." 


Chap.  V. 

THE   XSCAPE. 

« 

L»rM  as  they  were^  tiiess  gentismeB  had  nothing  for  it  bat  to  obey, 
and  they  aooofdiftgty  fUlowed  ne-  to  the  ramparts  where  i  proceeded  to 


review  my  men.  The  fort,  in  my  abteooe,  had  been  left  in  comttiftnd 
of  Lieutenant  MacgilUcuddy,  a  countryman  of  my  own  (with  whom  as 
may  be  aeen  in  an  early  chapter  of  my  memoirs,  I  had  an  afiair  of 
honour);  and  the  prisoner  Bobbachy  Bahawder,  whom  I  had  only 
stunned,  never  wishing  to  kill  him,  had  been  left  in  chai^  of  that 
officer.  Three  of  the  garrison  (one  of  them  a  man  of  the  Ahmednuggar 
Irregulars,  my  own  body-servant,  Ohorumsaug  above  named)  were 
appointed  to  watch  the  captive  by  turns,  and  never  leave  him  out  of 
their  sight.  The  lieutenant  was  instructed  to  look  to  them  and  to  their 
prisoner,  and  as  Bobbachy  was  severely  injured  by  the  blow  which  I 
had  given  him,  and  was  moreover  bound  hand  and  foot,  and  gagged 
tmaitly  with  cords,  I  considered  myself  sure  of  his  person* 

Macgillicuddy  did  not  make  his  appearance  wiien  I  reviewed  my 
little  force,  and  the  three  havildars  were  likewise  absentr-^this  did  not 
surprise  me,  as  I  had  told  them  not  to  leave  their  prisoner;  but,  desirous 
to  speak  with  the  lieutenant,  I  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  and 
ordered  him  to  appear  immediately. 

The  messenger  came  back--*he  was  looking  ghastly  pale :  he  whis- 
pered some  information  into  my  ear,  which  instantly  caused  me  to 
fiaiten  to  the  apartments,  where  I  had  caused  Bobbachy  Bahawder  to 
be  confined. 

The  men  had  fled  l->-Bobbachy  had  fled ;  and  in  his  place,  fancy 
my  astonishment  when  I  found -^with  a  ix>pe9  cutting  his  naturally  wide 
mouth  almost  into  his  ears-^with  a  dreadful  sabre-cut  across  his  fore- 
head— with  his  legs  tied  over  his  head»  and  his  arms  tied  between  his 
legs — ^my  unhappy,  my  attached  friend — Mortimer  Macgillicuddy  I 

He  had  been  in  this  position  for  about  three  hours — it  was  the  very 
position  in  which  I  had  caused  Bobbachy  Bidiawder  to  be  placed— an 
attitude  uncomfortable  it  is  true,  but  one  which  renders  escape  impos- 
sible* unless  treason  aid  the  prisoner. 

I  restored  the  lieutenant  to  his  natural  erect  position :  I  poured  half- 
a-bottle  of  whiskey  down  the  immensely  enlarged  orifice  or  his  mouth, 
and  when  he  had  been  released,  he  informed  me  of  the  circumstances 
that  had  taken  place. 

Fool  that  I  was!  Idiot l<^upott  my  return  to  the  fort,  to  have 
been  aoikms  about  my  personal  appearance,  and  to  have  spent  a 
couple  of  hours,  in  removing  the  artificial  blackening  from  my  beard 
and  comf^exion,  instead  of  going  to  examine  my  prisoner :  when  his 
escape  would  have  been  prevented — O  foppery,  foppery ! — ^it  was  that 
cursed  love  of  personal  appearance,  which  had  led  me  to  forget 
my  duty  to  my  general,  my  country,  my  monarch,  and  my  own 
honour  I 

Thus  it  was  that  the  escape  took  place.  My  own  fellow  of  the  Irre- 
gulars, whom  I  had  summoned  to  dress  me,  performed  the  operatiou  to 
my  satisfaction,  invested  me  with  the  elegant  uniform  of  my  corps,  and 
reflioved  the  Pitaa's  disguise  whidi  I  had  taken  from  the  back  of  the 

ritraCe  Bobbachy  Bahawder.  What  did  the  rogue  do  next  ? — Why, 
carried  back  the  dress  to  the  Bobbachy-^he  put  it,  once  more, 
OB  its  right  owner,  he  and  hie  infernal  black  companions  (who  had 
been  to  won  over  by  the  Bobbachy,  with  promises  of  enormous  re* 
waid),  gauged  |f  agdUcuddy  who  was  going  the  rounds,  and  then 
marohad  wiUi  the  Indian  cosily  op  to  the  outer  gate,  and  gave  the 
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word.  The  sentinel  thinking  it  was  mjielf,  who  had  first  -cofl^  Ul^  nA 
'M'as  «s  likely  to  go  out  again  (indeed,  my  rascally  black  valet  saH,  i^it 
^ahagan  Ikiib  was  about  to  go  out  with  him  and  his  two  companions  ifi 
-reconnoitre)— -opened  the  gates  and  off  they  went  I 

This  accounted  for  the  confusion  of  my  valet  when  I  entere4l'*~ 
and  for  the  scoundrel's  speech,  that  the  lieutenant'  had  i^$t  been  fijf 
TOfinds ; — he  had^  poor  fellow,  and  had  been  seized  and  bound  in  tl^ 
<!ruel  way.  TTie  three  men  with  thenr  liberated  prisoner,  had  just  b^ 
on  the  point  of  escape,  when  my  arrival  disconcerted '  them :  I  ^d 
ehanged  the  guard  at  the  gate  (whom  they  had  won  over  likewise) ;  aj^ 
yet,  although  they  had  overcome  poor  Mac,  and  although  they  were 
ready  for  the  start,  they  had  positively  no  mean's  for  effecting  the^ 
escape,  until  I  was  ass  enough  to  put  means  in  their  way.  Fool !  fbon 
ihrice  besotted  fool  that  I  was,  to  think  of  my  own  silly  person  when  ) 
should  have  been  occupied  solely  with  my  public  duty. 

From  Macgiliicuddy's  incoherent  accounts,  as  he  was  gasping  from  the 
effects  of  the  gag,  and  the  whiskey  he  had  taken  to  revive  nim,  and 
horn  my  own  subsequent  observations,  I  learned  this  sad  storv.  A  sud- 
den and  painful  thought  struck  me — my  precious  box  ! — ^I  rushed  bacl^ 
I  found  that  box — I  have  it  still— opening  it,  there  where  I  had  le^ 
ingots,  sacks  of  bright  tomauns,  kopeks  and  rupees,  strings  of  diamonds 
as  big  as  duck Veggs,  rubies  as  red  as  the  lips  of  my  Belinda,  countless 
strings' of  pearls,  amethysts,  emeralds,  piles  upon  piles  of  bank  notes^^ 
i  found — a  piece  of  paper !  wiih  a  few  lines  in  tne  Sanscrit  language, 
which  are  thus,  word  for  word,  translated  : 

EPIGRAM 

4 

(On  dkappcmUng  a  certain  Major  J. 

The  conquering  lion  returned  with  his  prey, 
And  safe  in  his  cavern  he  set  it. 
The  sly  little  fox  stole  the  booty  away  ; 
And,  as  be  escaped,  to  the  lion  did  say, 
'<  Aka^  don't  you  wish  you  may  get  it  r* 

Confusion  1  Oh,  how  my  blood  boiled  as  I  read  these  cutting  lines. 
I  stamped, — I  swore, — I  don't  know  to  what  insane  lengths  mv  r^ge 
might  have  carried  roe,  had  not  at  this  moment  a  soldier  roraedl  iiii 
screaming  '<  The  enemy,  the  enemy !" 
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thb  captivb. 

It  was  high  time,  indeed,  that  I  should  make  my  appearance.  War* 
ing  my  sword  with  one  hand,  and  setting  my.  telescope  with  the  otiier* 
I  at  once  frightened  and  examined  the  enemn  Well  they  knew  what 
they  saw  that  flapingo-plume  floating  in  the  Weze — that  awfal  figme 
standing  in  the  breich — ^that  waving  war-sword  sparkling  in  the  al^— 
well,  I  say^  they  knew  the  name  of  the  humble  individual  who  owne4 
the  swora,  the  plume,  and  the  figure.  The  infontry  were  mustered 
in  fronts  the  cavalry  behind.     "Die  flags  were  flying,   fjhe  dnuns, 
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^ogijf,  tambarinesy  vioI(mceli08,  and  other  iontnunenU  of  taatem 
oiostc,  raised  in  the  air  a  straDge  barbaric  melody ;  tbe  ofic«n  (▼%!»• 
balft),  mounted  on  white  droinedaries,  were  seen  galloping  to  and  fco, 
c^rnfing  to  (he  advancing  hosts  the  orders  of  Holkar. 
['7.  You  see  that  two  sides  of  the  fort  of  Futtvgbur  (rising  as  it  does  oo 
'a rock. that  is  almost  perpendicular),  are  defended  by  the  Barrum- 
pooler  river,  two  hundrra  feet  deep  at  this  point,  and  a  thousand  yardi 
'Wid^;  so  that  I  had  no  fear  about  them  attacking  me  in  tkat  auartar. 
My  guns  therefore  (with  their  six  and  thirty  miserable  charges  of  shot)* 
were  dragged  round  to  the  point  at  which  I  conceived  Holkar  would  ba 
most  likely  to  attack  me,  1  was  in  a  situation  that  I  did  not  dare  to 
fire^  except  at  such  times  as  I  could  kill  a  hundred  men»^by  a  single  dis* 
4:harge  of  a  cannon ;  so  the  attacking  party  marched  and  marched. 
Very  strongly,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  ofi,  the  elephanta  marching 
without  receiving  the  slightest  damage  from  us,  until  they  had  come  to 
within  four  hundred  yards  of  our  walls  (the  rogues  knew  all  the  secrets 
oT  our  w:eakness,  through  the  betrayal  of  the  dastardly  Ghorumsaug, 
Or  they  never  would  have  ventured  so  near).  At  that  distance— -it  was  about 
^e  spot  ¥fhere  the  Futtyghur  hill  began  gradually  to  rise — the  invading 
force  stomped  ;  the  elephants  drew  up  in  a  line,  at  right  angles  with  our 
wall  (the  tools !  they  thought  they  should  expose  themselves  too  much  by 
taking  a  position  parallel  to  it !),  the  cavalry  halted  too,  and*-«after  tho 
deuce's  ow.n  flourish  of  trumpets,  and  banging  of  gongs  to  be  sure*-* 
somebody,  in  a  flame-coloured  satin  dress,  with  an  imn^nse  jewel 
blazing  in  his  pugpree  (that  looked  through  my  telescope  like  a  small 
but  very  bright  planet),  got  up  from  the  back  of  one  of  the  very  biggest 
elephants,  and  began  a  speech. 

The  elephants  were,  as  I  said«  in  a  line  formed  with  admirable  preci- 
Mon,  about  three  hundred  of  them.  The  following  little  diagram  will 
explain  matters :  y 


^  is  the  line  of  dephanU.     F  is  the  wall  of   the  fort.    O,  a  gnn 
in  the  fort.     Now  the  reader  will  seo  what  I  did. 

The  elephanto  were  standing,  their  trunks  wageling  to  and  tto 
gracefully  before  them;  and  I,  with  superhuman  skill  and  activity, 
brought  the  gun  G  (a  devilish  long  brass  gun)  to  bear  upon  them. 
I  pointed  it  myself ;  bang  it  went,  and  what  was  the  consequence  ? 
Why  this:— 


-V*    '• 

4 


G 
I  F 


P  IS  the  fort  as  before.    G  is  the  gun  as  before.    E  the  elephanU  as  we 
have  previously  seen  them.    What  then  is  x  ?     X  is  the  fine  taken  by 
the  hattJirMfnm  G,  which  took  off  erne  hundred  and  thirty-four  eU^ 
/7ei.— TOL.  LV,  no.ccxviii-  T 
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phants^  trunks,  and  only  spent  itself  in  the  tusk  of  a  very  oW  animal, 
that  stood  the  hundred  and  thirty-fiflh  1 

I  say,  that  such  a  shot  was  nerer  fired  before  or  since — that  a  gun 
was  never  pointed  in  such  a  way.  Suppose  I  had  been  a  common  man, 
and  contented  myself  with  firing  bang  at  the  head  of  the  first  animal  ? 
An  ass  would  have  done  it,  and  prided  himself  had  he  hit  his  mark— 
and  what  would  have  been  the  consequence?  Why,  that  the  ball 
might  have  killed  two  elephants,  and  wounded  a  third ;  but  here,  pro- 
bably, it  would  have  stopped,  and  done  no  further  mischief.  The 
trunk  was  the  place  at  which  to  aim ;  there  are  no  bones  there ;  and 
away,  consequently,  went  the  bullet,  shearing,  as  I  have  said,  through 
one  hundred  and  thirty-five  probosces.  Heavens  !  what  a  howl  there 
was,  when  the  shot  took  effect  I  What  a  sudden  stoppage  of  Holkar's 
speech !  What  a  hideous  snorting  of  elephants !  What  a  rush  back- 
wards was  made  by  the  whole  army,  as  if  some  demon  was  pursuing 
them! 

Away  they  went.  No  sooner  did  I  see  them  in  full  retreat,  than, 
rushing  forward  myself,  I  shouted  to  my  men,  ^*  My  friends,  yonder  lies 
your  dinner !"  We  flung  open  the  gates — we  tore  down  to  the  spot 
where  the  elephants  had  fallen ;  seven  of  them  were  killed ;  and  of 
those  that  escaped  to  die  of  their  hideous  wounds  elsewhere,  most  had 
left  their  tusks  behind  them.  A  great  quantity  of  them  we  seized ; 
and  I  myself,  cutting  up  with  mv  cimeter  a  couple  of  the  fallen 
animals,  as  a  butcher  would  a  calf,  motioned  to  the  man  to  take  the 
pieces  back  to  the  fort,  where  barbacued  elephant  was  served  round  for 
dinner,  instead  of  the  miserable  allowance  of  an  olive  and  a  glass  of 
wine,  which  I  had  promised  to  my  female  friends,  in  my  speech  to 
them.  The  animal  reserved  for  the  ladies  was  a  young  white  one— 
the  fattest  and  tenderest  I  ever  ate  in  my  life:  they  are  very  fair  eating, 
but  the  flesh  has  an  India-rubber  flavour,  which,  until  one  is  accustomea 
to  it,  is  unpalatable. 

It  was  well  that  I  had  obtained  this  supplv,  for,  during  my  absence 
on  the  works,  Mrs.  Vandegobbleschroy  and  one  or  two  others,  had 
forced  their  way  iqto  the  supper-room,  and  devoured  every  morse,  of 
the  garrison- larder,  with  the  exception  of  the  cheeses,  the  olives,  and 
the  wine,  which  was  locked  up  in  my  own  apartment,  before  which  stood 
a  sentinel.  Disgusting  Mrs.  Van  !  when  I  heard  of  her  gluttony,  I  had 
almost  a  mind  to  eat  Aer*  However,  we  made  a  veir  comfortable  dinner 
off  the  barbacued  steaks,  and  when  every  body  had  done,  had  the  com- 
fort of  knowing  that  there  waa  Qnough  for  one  meal  more. 

The  next  day,  as  I  expected,  the  enemy  attacked  us  in  great  force, 
attempting  to  escalade  the  fort ;  but  by  the  help  of  my  guns,  )and  oiy 
good  sword,  by  thfe  distinguished  bravery  of  Lieutenant  Macgillicuddy 
and  the  rest  of  the  garrison,  we  beat  this  attack  off  completely,  the 
enemy  sustaining  a  loss  of  seven  hundred  men.  We  were  victorious ; 
but  when  another  attack  was  made,  what  were  we  to  do  ?  We  had  still 
a  little  powder  left,  but  had  fired  off  all  the  shot,  stones,  iron  bars,  &c, 
in  the  garrison  !  On  this  day,  too,  we  devoured  the  last  morsel  of  our 
food.  I  shall  never  forget  Mrs.  Macgillicuddy 's  despairing  look,  as  I 
saw  her  sitting  alone,  attempting  to  make  some  impression  on  the  little 
white  elephant's  roasted  tail. 

The  third  day  the  attack  was  repeated.   The  resources  of  genius  art 
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n^rer  at  an  end — ^yesterday,  I  had  no  ammunition ;  to-day  I  had  dis- 
covered charges  sufficient  for  two  guns,  and  two  swivels  which  were 
much  longer,  bat  had  bores  of  about  blunderbuss  size. 

This  time»  my  friend  Loll  Mahommed,  who  had  received,  as  the  reader 
may  remember,  such  a  bastinadoing  for  my  sake,  headed  the  attack. 
The  poor  wretch  could  not  walk,  but  he  was  carried  in  an  open  paianquin, 
and  came  on  waving  his  sword  and  cursing  horribly  in  nis  Hindoostan 
jargon.  Behind  him  came  troops  of  matchlock  men,  who  picked  off 
every  one  of  our  men  who  showed  their  noses  above  the  ramparts,  and 
a  great  host  of  blackamoors  with  scaling  ladders,  bundles  to  fill  the  ditch, 
fascines,  gabions,  culverins,  demilunes,  counterscarps,  and  all  the  other 
appurtenances  of  offensive  war. 

On  they  came — my  guns  and  men  were  ready  for  them.  You  will 
aak  how  my  pieces  were  loaded  ?  I  answer,  that  though  my  garrisons 
were  without  food,  I  knew  my  duty  as  an  officer,  and  had  put  the  two 
Dutch  cheeses  into  the  two  guns,  and  had  crammed  the  contents  of  a 
bottU  ofolwes  into  each  swiveL 

They  advanced — whish  I  went  one  of  the  Dutch  chesses — ^bang !  went 
the  other. — Alas  1  they  did  little  execution.  In  their  first  contact  with 
an  opposing  body,  they  certainly  floored  it;  but  they  became  at  once 
like  so  much  Welsh-rabbit,  and  did  no  execution  beyond  the  man 
whom  they  struck  down. 

'<  Hogree,  pogree,  wongree-fum  1*'  (praise  to  Allah,  and  the  forty*nine 
imaums !)  shouted  out  the  ferocious  Loll  Mahommed,  when  he  saw  the 
failure  of  my  shot.  *^  Onward,  sons  of  the  Prophet  I  the  infidel  has  no 
more  ammunition — a  hundred  thousand  lakhs  of  rupees  to  the  man 
who  brings  me  Gahagan's  head  I" 

His  men  set  up  a  shout,  and  rushed  forward — ^he,  to  do  him  justice, 
was  at  the  very  head,  uigingon  his  own  palanquin-bearers,  and  poking 
them  with  the  tip  of  his  cimeter.  They  came  panting  up  the  hill :  I 
was  black  with  rage,  but  it  was  the  cold  concentrated  rage  of  despair. 
'* Macgillicuddy,''  said  I,  calling  that  faithful  officer,  ''you  know 
where  the  barrels  of  powder  are  ?"— He  did.  ''  You  know  the  use  to 
make  of  them  ?** — He  did.  He  grasped  my  hand.  *'  Goliah,"  said  he, 
''  farewell !  I  swear  that  the  fort  shall  be  in  atoms,  as  soon  as  yonder 
unbelievers  have  carried  it. — ^Ohj  my  poor  mother  !*'  added  the  gallant 
youth,  as  sighing,  yet  fearless,  he  retired  to  his  post. 

I  gave  one  thought  to  my  blessed,  my  beautiful  Belinda,  and  then 
stepping  into  the  front,  took  down  one  of  the  swivels; — a  shower 
of  matchlock-balls  came  whizzing  round  my  head.  I  did  not  heed 
them, 

I  took  the  swivel,  and  aimed  coolly.  Loll  Mahommed,  his  palanquin, 
and  his  men,  were  now  not  above  two  hundred  yards  from  the  fort. 
Loll  was  straight  before  me,  gesticulating  and  shouting  to  his  men.  I 
fired— bang ! !  f 

I  aimed  so  true>  that  one  hundred  and  seventeen  best  Spanish  olives 
were  lodged  in  a  lump  in  the  face  of  the  unhappy  Loll  Mahommed. 
The  wretch,  uttering  a  yell  the  most  hideous  and  unearthly  I  ever  heard, 
fell  back  dead — ^the  frightened  bearers  flung  down  the  palanquin  and 
ran — ^the  whole  host  ran  as  one  man — their  screams  might  be  heard  for 
leagues,  '*  Tomasha,  tomasha,''  they  cried, ''  it  is  enchantment  I''  Away 
they  AtA,  and  the  victory  a  third  time  was  ours.  Soon  as  the  fight 
i  T  2 
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wa»  done^  I  flew  back  to  my  Belinda  —  we  bad  eaten  notbing  for 
twenty- foar  hours,  but  I  forgot  hunger  in  the  thought  of  once  more 
beholding  her  / 

The  sweet  soul  turned  towards  me  with  a  sickly  smile  as  I  entered^ 
and  almost  fainted  in  my  arms  ;  but>  alas  !  it  was  not  love  which  caused 
in  her  bosom  an  emotion  so  strong — it  was  hunger  !  <*  Oh !  my  Go- 
liah,"  whispered  she,  ^'  for  three  days  I  have  not  tasted  food — I  could 
not  eat  that  horrid  elephant  yesterday ;  but  now — oh !  heaven  V'  She 
could  say  no  more,  but  sunk  almost  lifeless  on  my  shoulder.  I  admi- 
nistered to  her  a  trifling  dram  of  rum,  which  revived  her  for  a  moment, 
and  then  rushed  down  stairs,  determined  that  if  it  were  a  piece  of  my 
own  leg,  she  should  still  have  something  to  satisfy  her  hunger. 
Luckily^  I  remembered  that  three  or  four  elephants  were  still  lying 
in  the  fleld,  having  been  killed  by  us  in  the  first  action,  two  days  be- 
fore. Necessity,  thought  I,  has  no  law ;  my  adorable  girl  must  eat 
elephant,  until  she  can  get  something  better. 

I  rushed  into  the  court  where  the  men  were,  for  the  most  part,  as- 
sembled. *'  Men,*'  said  I, ''  our  larder  is  empty  ;  we  must  fill  it  as  we 
did  the  day  before  yesterday ;  who  will  follow  Gahagan  on  a  foraging 
party  ?"  I  expected  that,  as  on  former  occasion,  every  man  would  offer 
to  accompany  me. 

To  my  astonishment,  not  a  soul  moved — a  murmur  arose  among 
the  troops ;  and  at  last,  one  of  the  oldest  and  bravest  came  forward. 

**  Captain,"  he  said,  ''  it  is  of  no  use ;  we  cannot  feed  upon  ele- 
phants for  ever ;  we  have  not  a  grain  of  powder  left,  and  must  give  up 
the  fort  when  the  attack  is  made  to-morrow.  We  may  as  well  be  pri- 
soners now  as  then,  and  we  won't  go  elephant-hunting  any  more." 

''  Ruffian  V  1  said,  *'  he  who  first  talks  of  surrender,  dies !  and  I 
cut  him  down.    Is  there  any  one  else  who  wishes  to  speak  V* 

No  one  stirred. 

''  Cowards !  miserable  cowards  !'*  shouted  I ;  "  what^  you  dare  not 
move  for  fear  of  death,  at  the  hands  of  those  wretches  who  even  now 
fled  before  your  arms — what,  do  I  say  your  arms  ? — before  mine  /— 4done 
1  did  it ;  ai^d  as  alone  I  routed  the  foe^  alone  I  will  victual  the  fortress  I 
Ho  !  open  the  gate  V* 

I  rushed  out,  not  a  single  man  would  follow.  The  bodies  of  the  ele- 
phants that  we  had  killed  still  lay  on  the  ground,  where  they  had  fallen 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  fort*  I  descended  calmly  the  hill, 
a  very  steep  one,  and  coming  to  the  spot,  took  my  pick  of  the  animals, 
choosing  a  tolerably  small  and  plump  one,  of  about  thirteen  feet 
high,  which  the  vultures  had  respected.  I  threw  this  animal  over  my 
shoulders,  and  made  for  the  fort. 

As  I  marched  up  the  acclivity,  whizz — piff— whirr  1 !  came  the  balb 
over  my  head ;  and  pitter-patter,  pitter-patter !  they  fell  on  the  body  of 
the  elephant  like  drops  of  rain.  The  enemy  were  behind  me;  I  knew 
it,  and  quickened  my  pace.  I  heard  the  gallop  of  their  horse ;  they 
came  nearer,  nearer ;  I  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  fort — 
seventy — fift^ !  I  strained  every  nerve ;  I  panted  with  the  super- 
human exertion— I  ran—could  a  man  run  very  last  with  such  a  tremen- 
dous weight  on  his  shoulders  ? 

Up  came  the  enemy ;  fifty  horsemen  were  shouting  and  screaming  at 
my  tail.    Oh,  heaven!    five  yards  more— one  moment — and  I  am 
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saved ! — It  is  done — I  strain  the  last  strain — I  make  the  last  step—I  Bmg 
forward  my  precious  burden  into  the  gate  opened  wide  to  receire  me  and 
it^  and— *I  fall !  The  gate  thunders  to,  and  I  am  left  on  the  outside  I 
Fifty  knives  are  gleaming  before  my  bloodshot  eyes — fifty  black  hands 
are  at  my  throat,  when  a  voice  exclaims,  •*  Stop ! — ^kill  him  not,  it  is 
Gujputi  !*'  A  film  came  over  my  eyes— exhausted  nature  would  bear 
no  more,  •  ♦  •  •  • 

CUAP.  VII. 
SUEPEISB  07  rUTTTOHVa. 

When  I  awoke  from  the  trance  into  which  I  had  fallen,  I  found  my* 
self  in  a  bath,  surrounded  by  innumerable  black  faces ;  and  a  Hindoo 
pothukoor  (whence  our  word  apothecary),  feeling  my  pulse,  and  look- 
ing at  me  with  an  air  of  sagacity. 

''Where  am  I?"  I  exclaimed,  looking  round  and  examining  the 
strange  faces,  and  the  strange  apartment  which  met  mv  view.  '*  Bek- 
busm  1"  said  the  apothecary.  ''  Silence  !*'  Gahagan  Saib  is  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  know  his  valour,  and  will  save  his  life.'* 

"  Know  my  valour,  slave?  Of  course  you  do,"  said  I ;  <*  but  the 
fort — the  garrison — the  elephant — Belinda,  my  love— my  darling — 
Macgillicuddy — the  scoundrelly  mutineers — the  deal  bo—"     •    ♦     • 

I  could  say  no  more :  the  painful  recollections  pressed  so  heavily  upon 
mv  poor  shattered  mind  and  frame,  that  both  failed  once  more.  I 
fainted  again,  and  I  know  not  how  long  I  lay  insensible. 

Again,  however,  I  came  to  my  senses ;  the  poothukoor  applied  res- 
toratives, and  after  a  slumber  of  some  hours,  I  woke  much  refreshed. 
I  had  no  wound ;  my  repeated  swoons  had  been  brought  on  (as  indeed 
veil  they  might)  by  my  gigantic  efforts  in  carrving  the  elephant  up  a 
8teq>  hul  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length.  Walking,  the  task  is  bad 
enough,  but  running,  it  is  the  deuce ;  and  I  would  recommend  any  of 
my  readers  who  may  be  disposed  to  try  and  carry  a  dead  elephant  ^ 
never,  on  any  account,  to  go  a  pace  of  more  than  five  miles  an  hour. 

Scarcely  was  I  awake,  when  I  heard  the  clash  of  anns  at  my  door 
(plainly  indicating  that  sentinels  were  posted  there),  and  a  single  old 
gentleman,  richly  habited,  entered  the  room.  Did  my  e^es  deceive 
mc?  I  had  surely  seen  him  before.  No — ^yes — no— yes — it  was  he — 
the  snowy  white  beard,  the  mild  eyes,  the  nose  flatten^  to  a  jelly,  and 
level  with  the  rest  of  the  venerable  face,  proclaimed  him  at  once  to  be— 
Saadut  Alice  Beg  Bimbukchee,  Holkar's  prime  vizier,  whose  nose,  as 
the  reader  may  recollect,  his  highness  had  flattened  with  his  kaleawn, 
during  my  interview  with  him  in  the  Pitan's  disguise.— ^I  now  knew  my 
fate  but  too  well — I  was  in  the  hands  of  Holkar. 

Saadut  Allee  Beg  Bimbukchee  slowly  advanced  towards  me,  and  with 
a  mild  air  of  benevolence,  which  distinguished  that  excellent  man  (he  was 
torn  to  pieces  by  wild  horses  the  year  after,  on  account  of  a  difference 
with  Holkar),  he  came  to  my  bedside,  and  taking  gently  my  hand,  said^ 
''  Life  and  death,  my  son,  are  not  ours.  Strength  is  deceitful,  valour 
is  unavailing,  fame  is  only  wind — the  nightingale  sings  of  the  rose  all  night 
•—where  is  the  rose  m  the  morning  ?  Booeh,  booch !  it  is  withered  by  a 
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frost.  The  rose  makes  remarks  regarding  the  nightiogale,  and  where 
is  that  delightful  song-bird  ?  Pena-bekhoda,  he  is  netted,  plucked, 
spitted,  and  roasted  I  Who  knows  how  mi^ortune  comes  ?  It  hu 
oome  to  Gahagan  Gujputi  I" 

**  It  is  well,"  said  I,  stoutly,  and  in  the  Malay  language.  '<Gt« 
hagan  Gujputi  will  bear  it  like  a  man," 

**  No  doubt — like  a  wise  man  and  a  brave  one ;  but  there  is  no  lane 
so  long  to  which  there  is  not  a  turning,  no  night  so  black  to  which  there 
comes  not  a  morning.  Icy  winter  is  followed  by  merry  spring  time- 
grief  is  often  succeeded  by  joy.*' 

''  Interpret,  oh  riddierl"  said  I;  '' Grahagan  Khan  is  no  reader  of 
puzzles — no  prating  Mollah.     Gujputi  loves  not  words,  but  swords/' 

*'  Listen  then,  oh,  Gujputi:  you  are  in  Holkar's  power." 

"  I  know  it." 

''  You  will  die  by  the  most  horrible  tortures  to-morrow  morning  ?** 

**  I  dare  say." 

<'  They  will  tear  your  teeth  from  your  jaws,  your  nails  from  your 
fingers,  and  your  eyes  from  your  head." 

*•  Very  possibly." 

'<  They  will  flay  you  alive,  and  then  bum  you." 

*^  Well ;  they  can't  do  any  more." 

*'  They  will  seize  upon  every  man  and  woman  in  yonder  fort"-*itwsi 
not  then  taken  !-^*'  and  repeat  upon  them  the  same  tortures." 

*'  Ha !  Belinda !    Speak — ^how  can  all  this  be  avoided  ?" 

*'  Listen.     Gahagan  loves  the  moon-face,  called  Belinda/' 

'*  He  does,  Vizier,  to  distraction." 

*'  Of  what  rank  is  he  in  the  Koompani'sarmy  ?" 

**  A  captain," 

*'  A  miserable  captain— oh,  shame  I    Of  what  creed  is  he  ?" 

**  I  am  an  Irishman,  and  a  Catholic." 

*■  But  he  has  not  been  very  particular  about  his  religious  duties  f 

"  Alas,  no." 

**  He  has  not  been  to  his  mosque  for  these  twelve  years  ?" 

*«  Tis  too  true." 

**  Hearken  now,  Gahagan  Khan.  His  Highness  Prince  Holkar  has 
sent  me  to  thee.  You  shall  have  the  moon-face  for  your  wife— your 
second  wife,  that  is ; — the  first  shall  be  the  incomparable  Puttee  R(X)ge, 
who  loves  you  to  madness ; — with  Puttee  Rooge,  who  is  the  wife,  you 
shall  have  the  wealth  and  rank,  of  Bobbachy  Bahawder,  of  whom  his 
highness  intends  to  get  rid.  You  shall  be  second  in  command  of  his 
faighness's  forces.  Look,  here  is  his  commission  signed  with  the  celes- 
tial seal,  and  attested  by  the  sacred  names  of  the  forty-nine  Imaums. 
You  have  but  to  renounce  your  religion,  and  your  service,  and  all  these 
rewards  are  yours." 

He  produced  a  parchment,  signed  as  he  saidy  and  gave  it  to  me  (it 
was  beautifully  written  in  Indian  ink — I  had  it  for  fourteen  years,  bot  a 
rascally  valet,  seeing  it  very  dirty,  washed  it  forsooth,  and  washed  off 
every  bit  of  the  writing)---!  took  it  calmly,  and  said,  ''This  is  t 
tempting  ofier ;  oh.  Vizier,  how  long  wilt  thou  give  me  to  consider 
of  it?" 

Afto  a  long  parley  he  allowed  me  six  hours,  when  I  promised  to  gife 
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him  an  answer.    My  mind,  however,  was  made  up — ^as  soon  as  he  was 
gODe,  I  threw  myself  on  the  sofa  and/ell  asleep. 


At  the  end  of  the  six  hours  the  Vizier  came  back :  two  people  wert 
with  bim  ;  one,  by  his  martial  appearance  I  knew  to  be  Holkar,  the 
other  I  did  not  recog^nise.    It  was  about  midnight. 

'*  Have  you  considered  ?"  said  the  Vizier,  as  he  came  to  my  couch. 
1  "  I  have,"  said  I,  sitting  up, — I  could  not  stand,  for  my  legs  were  tied, 
and  my  arms  fixed  in  a  neat  pair  of  steel  handcuffs.  "  I  have,"  said  I, 
*'  unbelieving  dogs  1  I  have.  Do  you  think  to  pervert  a  christian  gentle- 
man from  his  faith  and  honour  ?  Ruffian  blackamoors !  do  your  worst : 
heap  tortures  on  this  body,  they  cannot  last  long — tear  me  to  pieces— ^ 
after  you  have  torn  me  into  a  certain  number  of  pieces,  I  shall  not  feel  it 
— «4nd  if  I  did,  if  each  torture  could  last  a  life — if  each  limb  were  to  feel 
the  agonies  of  a  whole  body,  what  then  ?  I  would  bear  alt — ^all — all 
— all — all — all!" — My  breast  heaved — my  form  dilated — ray  eye 
flashed  as  I  spoke  these  words.  '*  Tyrants !"  said  I,  **  Dulce  et  decorum 
est  pro  patrii  mori."    Having  thus  clinched  the  argument,  I  was  silent. 

The  venerable  grand  Vizier  turned  away,  I  saw  a  tear  trickling  down 
his  cheeks. 

*^Wbat  a  constancy,"  said  he;  '^oh,  that  such  beauty  and  such 
bravery  should  be  doomed  so  soon  to  quit  the  earth  T' 

His  tall  companion  only  sneered  and  said,  **  and  Belinda — " 

'*  Hal"  said  I ;  ^*  ruffian,  be  still ! — Heaven  will  protect  her  spotless 
innocence.  Holkar,  I  know  thee,  and  thou  knowest  me,  too  I  Who 
with  his  single  sword  destroyed  thy  armies  ? — Who,  with  his  pistol,  cleft 
in  twain  thy  nose-rine  ?  Who  slew  thy  generals  ?  Who  slew  thy  ele- 
phants ?  Three  hundred  mighty  beasts  went  forth  to  battle :  of  these, 
/slew  one  hundred  thirty-five! — Dog,  coward,  ruffian,  tyrant,  un- 
believer I    Qahagan  hates  thee,  spurns  thee,  spits  on  thee  1" 

Holkar,  as  I  made  these  uncomplimentary  remarks,  gave  a  scream  of 
rage,  and,  drawing  his  cimeter,  rushed  on  to  despatch  me  at  once  (it  was 
the  very  thing  I  wished  for),  when  the  third  person  sprang  forward,  and 
•sizing  bis  arm,  cried — 

"Papa!  oh,  save  him!"  It  was  Puttee  Rooge!  "Remember," 
continued  she,  "his  misfortunes — ^remember,  oh,  remember  my — 
love  I"— and  here  she  blushed,  and  putting  one  finger  into  her  mouth 
and  hanging  down  her  head,  looked  the  very  picture  of  modest  aflection. 

Holkar  sulkily  sheathed  his  cimeter,  and  muttered,  "  Tis  better  as  it 
is;  bad  I  killed  him  now,  I  had  spared  him  the  torture.  None  of  this 
shameless  fooling.  Puttee  Rooge,"  continued  the  tyrant,  dragging  her 
away.  "  Captain  Gabagan  dies  tliree  hours  from  hence" — Puttee  Rooge 
gave  one  scream  and  fainted — her  father  and  the  Vizier  carried  her  off 
between  them ;  nor  was  I  loath  to  part  with  her,  for,  with  all  her  love, 
she  was  as  ugly  as  the  deuce. 

They  were  gone — my  fate  was  decided.  I  had  but  three  hours  more 
of  life :  so  I  flung  myself  again  on  the  sofa,  and  fell  profoundly  asleep. 
As  it  may  happen  to  any  of  my  readers  to  be  in  the  same  situation,  and 
to  be  hans^ed  themselves,  let  me  earnestly  entreat  them  to  adopt  this 
plan  of  going  to  sleep,  which  I  for  my  part  have  repeatedly  found  to 
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bejiuccessful.— *It  taves  uanecessary  annoyance,  it{»aasetiiwaya  great 
deal  of  unpleasant  time,  and  it  prepares  one  to  meet  like  a  man  die 
coming  catastrophe.    •  •  •  • 

Three  o'clock  came ;  the  sun  was  at  this  time  making  his  appearance 
in  the  hearens,  and  widi  it  came  the  guards,  who  were  acppointed  to  eon^ 
duct  me  to  the  torture.  I  woke,  rose,  was  carried  out,  and  was  lel  on 
the  very  white  donkey  on  which  Loll  Mahommed  was  ooadnctedthiiragli 
the  camp,  after  he  was  bastinadoed.  Bobbachy  Bahawder  rode  behind 
me,  restored  to  his  rank  and  state  ;  troops  of  cavalry  hemmed  us  in  on  A 
sides ;  my  ass  was  condncted  by  the  common  executioner :  a  crier  west 
forward ,  shouting  out,  '*  Make  way  for  the  destroyer  of  the  fekhfnl^-Jik 
goes  to  bear  the  punishment  of  his  crimes."  We  came  to  the  fatal  plain : 
it  was  the  very  spot  whence  (  had  borne  away  the  elephant,  and  in  (M 
sight  of  the  fort.  I  looked  towards  it.  Thank  Heaven !  King  Geoiga^ 
banner  waved  on  it  still — ^a  crowd  were  gathered  on  the  walls*— the  ncs', 
the  dastards  who  had  deserted  me—- and  women,  too.  Among  the  latter  I 
thought  I  distinguished  one  who— Oh,  gods !  the  thought  turned  me  sick 
— I  trembled  and  looked  pale  for  the  first  time. 

*'  He  trembles !  he  turns  pale/'  shouted  out  Bobbachy  Bahawden 
ferociously  exulting  over  hb  conquered  enemy. 

**  Dog !"  shoutedj — (I  was  sitting  with  my  head  to  the  donkey's  tail» 
and  so  looked  the  Bobbachy  full  in  the  face)—*''  not  so  pale  as  you 
looked,  when  I  felled  you  with  this  arm— not  so  pale  as  your  womoi 
looked,  when  I  entered  your  harem!"     Completely  chop-falleD»' die  ^ 
Indian  ruffian  was  silent :  at  any  rate,  I  had  done  for  him. 

We  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution — a  stake,  a  couple  of  feet  thtcsh 
and  eight  high,  was  driven  in  the  grass;  round  the  stake,  about  seven 
feet  from  the  ground,  was  an  iron  ring,  to  which  were  attached  two  fet« 
ters;  in  these  my  wrists  were  placed — two  or  three  executioners  stted 
near  with  strange-looking  instruments:  others  were  blowing  at  a  fire^ 
over  which  was  a  caldron,  and  in  the  embers  were  stuck  other  praiigA 
and  instruments  of  iron. 

The  crier  came  forward  and  read  my  sentence.  It  was  the  same  in 
effect  as  that  which  had  been  hinted  to  me  the  day  previous  by  the 
Grand  Vizier.  I  confess  I  was  too  agitated  exactly  to  catch  every  word 
that  was  spoken. 

Holkar  himself,  on  a  tall  dromedary,  was  at  a  little  distance.  The 
grand  Visler  came  up  to  me — it  was  his  duty  to  stand  by,  and  see  the 
punishment  performed.    "  It  is  yet  time,"  said  he. 

I  nodded  my  head,  but  did  not  answer. 

The  Vizier  cast  up  to  heaven  a  look  of  inexpressible  anguish,  and  with 
a  voice  choking  with  emotion,  said,  ''Executioner — do — your — duty  T^ 

The  horrid  man  advanced — he  whispered  sulkily  in  the  ears  of  t'he 
Grand  Vizier,  "  Guggly  ka  ghee^  hum  khedgeree;'  said  he,  **  the  oil 
does  not  boil  ye/— wait  one  minute."  The  assistants  blew,  the  fire 
blazed,  the  oil  was  heated.  The  Vizier  drew  a  few  feet  aside,  taking 
a  large  ladle  full  of  the  boiling  liquid,  he  advanced,  and — 


'  Wbisblbtng*  bang  I  pop!  the '  exccutiotter  WftS  dead  at  mV'  fe^, 
idiot  ihraog^tlje  head ;  the  ladle  of  Bcaldmg  oik  had  been  dMhed  la  the 
face  of  the  unhappy  Grand  Vizier,  who  lay  on  the  plain  howliV)|^. 
^*  Whash !  hang  i  pop  I  Hurrah  !---charge  l-^forwaras ! — cut  iKem 
down !-— no  quarter !" 

I  8aw--»ye8,  no,  ycB»  no,  yea  ! — I  mw  regiment  upon  regiment  of  gal- 
Joping  Britirii  horeemeny  riding  over  the  ranks  of  the  flying  natives ! 
Pimtof  the  host,  I  recogniaed,  oh,  Hearen  I  my  AHMEDNUGGAR 
IRREGULARS !  On  came  the  gallant  line  of  black  ateeds  and  horse- 
feMii ;  twift,  awift  before  them  rode  my  officers  in  yellow — Glog^^ 
Pappendieky  and  Stuffle ;  their  sabres  gleamed  in  the  sun,  their  voices 
rung  in  die  ain  •*  D—  them  I"  they  cried,  "give  it  them,  boys!** 
A  strength  supernatural  thrilled  through  my  veins  at  that  deFtcious 
moaie;  by  one  tremendous  effort,  I  wrenched  the  post  from  its  founda- 
tioB,  five  feet,  in  the  ground.  I  could  not  release  my  hands  from  the 
fettersy  it  is  true ;  but,  grasping  the  beam  tightly,  I  sprung  forward-^ 
with  one  blow,  I  levelled  the  five  executioners  in  the  midst  of  the  fire, 
their  fall  upsetting  the  scalding  oil-can ;  with  the  next,  1  swept  the 
beaiers  of  Bobbachy's  palanquin  off  their  legs;  with  the  thh-d,  j 
caught  that  chief  himself  in  the  small  of  the  back,  and  sent  htm  flying 
into  the  sabres  of  my  advancing  soldiers! 

'  The  next  minute,  Glogger  and  Stuffle  were  in  ro^  arms,  Pappendick 
leading  on  the  Irregulars.  Friend  and  foe  in  that  wild  chase,  had  s#ept 
far  away.  We  were  alone,  I  was  freed  from  my  immense  bar ;  and  ten 
minutes  afterwards,  when  Lord  Lake  trotted  up  with  his  staff,  he  found 
me  aittingon  it. 

**  Look  at  Gahagan,"  said  his  lordship.    **  Gentlemen,  did  I  not  tell 
3foa  we  should  be  sure  to  find  him  at  his  paat  V* 
'   The  gallaDt  old  nobleman  rode  on  :  and  this  was  the  famous  battle 

or  PUBIfcUCKABAO,  OT  SUBFEI8E  OF   FUTTYGHVR  foUght  OU  the  17th   of 

Norember,  1804. 


About  a  month  afterwards,  the  following  announcement  appeared  in 
Boggleywollah  Hurkaru,  and  other  Indian  papers  :  **  Married^  on  tlie 
35Ui  of  December,  at  Futtyghur,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Snorter,  Captain 
Goliah  O'Grady  Gahagan,  Commanding  Irregular  Horse  Ahmednuggar 
to  Belinda,  second  daughter  of  Major-general  Bulcher,  C.  B«  His 
Excellency,  the  Commander-in-chief,  gave  away  the  bride  ;  and  after 
a  aplendid  dije^ni^  the  happy  pair  set  off  to  pass  the  Mango  season  at 
Hurry  gurry  baug.  Venus  must  recollect,  however,  that  Mara  must 
not  always  be  at  her  side.  The  Irregulars  are  nothing  witliout  their 
leader." 

Such  was  the  paragraph— -such  the  event — the  happiest  in  the  existr- 
ence  of 

G.O'G,M.H.E.I.C-S.C.I.H.A, 
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LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  COLONIES  OF  THE  BRITISH  EMPIEE.« 

Wx  have  seldom  met  with  a  work  of  greater  research  or  greater 
utility — we  may  say  importance — than  this. 

Mr.  Montgomery  Martin  has  been  for  many  years  a  distinguished 
writer  upon  colonial  statistics^  and  has  devoted,  as  he  says  himself, 
at  least  a  third  of  his  life  to  the  subject  so  vitally  connect^  with  our 
national  prosperity,  and  several  extremely  able  and  interesting  works  bear 
testimony  to  his  activity  and  perseverance;  but  the  present  book 
blends  all  the  fruits  of  his  personal  knowledge  and  actual  experience, 
with  a  mass  of  official  information  that  no  person,  be  his  talent,  seal,  or 
industry  what  they  may,  could  have  brought  before  the  public,  without 
the  sanction  and  co-operation  of  the  government  itself. 

Of  the  course  and  progress  of  his  vast  undertaking  Mr.  Martin  gives 
the  following  detail : 

**  The  Colonial  Office  in  Downing-street  hss  received  annually,  for  a  series 
of  years,  a  Blue  Book  in  manuscript,  firom  each  Cdonv,  oontaimM  a  varie^  of 
commercial,  financial,  ecclesiastiad,  and  general  intormation,  mr  the  use  of 
government.  The  Blue  Books  were  commtnoed  about  the  year  1S28.  Three 
blank  books,  with  ruled  columns  and  printed^headings,  are  sent  to  each  Colony 
every  year ;  the  blank  columns  are  filled  in  by  returns  from  the  different  de- 
partments, under  the  authority  of  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  each  settlement 
These  returns  are  then  sent  in  duplicate  to  Downing-street,  and  one  of  the 
three  copies  is  retained  in  the  Colony,  for  the  use  of  the  governor.  In  1836-7 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  then  sitting  to  inouire  into  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  Colonies,  examined  witnesses  with  reference  to  the  feasi- 
bility and  expense  of  reducing  these  Blue  Books  into  a  form  adapted  for  publi- 
cation. In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  the  time  and  expenditure  which  the 
arrangement  and  publication  of  a  vast  mass  of  documents  would  occasion 
(about  10,000/.),  nothing  was  done  by  government;  and  in  pursuance  of  an 
object  which  has  occupied  a  third  of  my  life,  at  home  and  abroad  (namely,  to 
make  the  condition  of  the  Colonies  of  the  empire  fully  known  to,  and  their 
importance  appreciated  by,  the  British  public),  I  solicited  permission  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  prepare,  with  my  own  assistants,  and  at  my  own  expense 
such  a  work  as  the  committee  of  the  House  of  (Emmons  was  desirous  of 
possessing.    His  lordship's  reply  to  my  application  was  as  follows : 

'<  *  Fiom  Sir  George  Grey,  M.P.,  under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 

'*  *  Colonial  Offiee,  Doummg-tireety  7tk  Fehruery,  1686^ 
**  *  Sir, — I  am  directed  by  Lord  Glenelg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  the  2d  instant,  and  to  acquaint  you  in  reply,  that  his  lordship  has 
much  pleasure  in  complving  witli  your  request,  for  access  to  the  information 
in  this  office  comprised  m  the  Blue  Books,  annually  transmitted  from  the  re- 
spective CJolonies.  Mr.  Meyer,  the  librarian,  received  his  lordship's  directions 
to  submit  them  to  your  inspection  on  your  application  to  him  for  that  purpose. 
Lord  Glenelg  will  also  be  happy  to  afford  you  access  to  any  other  statistical  in« 
formation  in  this  office,  respecting  the  Colonics. 

•*  *  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

« *  GEORGE  GREY.' 
'**To  Robert  Montgomery  Martin,  E§q,^  /jre,  4rc* 
—  -  -  ^ — — — ^^^^— ^^^— ^^^^»— .^ 

*  Stutistioi  of  tbe  Colonies  of  the  British  EoBptre.  By  Robert  MoBtgomery  Mar- 
tin,  E«i. 
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**  An  office  wts  aasigned  for  my  use  in  Downing^itreet,  and  by  the  oourteqr  of 
Mr.  Meyer,  I  wee  supplied  with  upwards  of  250  volumes  of  Blue  Books,  and 
with  various  doeuments  of  a  pubhc  nature*  The  materials  which  these  books 
contained  were  carefully  examined,  and  the  &ct8  which  I  deemed  it  useful  to 
publish,  were  collated  and  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  together  with  an  im- 
mense mass  of  facts  collected  from  every  public  department,  and  from  every 
authentic  quarter,  so  as  to  present  consecutive  views  of  the  progress  or  decline 
of  each  colony  in  population,  education,  religion,  crime,  commerce,  sbippinr, 
staple  products,  finances,  and  in  every  thing  which  can  portray  the  physical, 
moral,  and  iotelkctual  condition  of  so  large  a  part  of  the  British  empire^ 

**  At  the  East  India  House  also  an  apartment  was  assigned  me^  and  the  com- 
mercial returns  of  Bengal,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  for  40  years,  were,  by  the  urba- 
nitv  of  Mr.  Peacock,  placed  before  me.  Mr.  Melville,  Secretary  for  the  East 
Inoia  Company ;  Mr.  Triving,  Inspector-general  at  the  Custom-house  ;  Mr. 
Woodhouse,  of  the  Plantation  Office  ;  Mr.  Covey,  Registrar-general  of  Ship- 
ping ;  Mr.  Brown,  RegistraNgeneral  of  Merchant  Seamen  ;  Mr.  Porter,  of  the 
Board  of  IVade ;  and  the  Courts  of  Directors  and  Secretaries  of  the  different 
public  companies  connected  with  our  transmarine  possessions,  all  granted  me 
their  invaluable  aid.  The  Colonies  are  arranged  geographically,  uid  divided 
into  books." 

We  have  carefully  examined  the  result  of  these  labours,  and 
although^  in  a  compendium  of  such  magnitude,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
that  there  should  be  no  inaccuracies,  all  that  we  have  been  able  to 
detect  consist  of  rarely  occurring  verbal  or  rather  literary  errors,  in  some 
of  the  proper  names  introduced.  A  small  fault  to  find  in  a  volume 
containing  nearly  a  thousand  pages. 

It  is  a  book  which  no  library  ought  to  be  without. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  HAREM.* 

^<  Tub  Romance  of  the  Harem/'  set  forth  and  illustrated  by  a 
young,  fair,  and  gifted  Englishwoman,  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  office, 
by  '*  penonal  observation  made  on  the  spot,"  as  our  professional  tourists 
have  It !  Surely,  if  there  is  faith  to  be  put  in  a  title,  we  might  ven- 
ture to  praise  thu  book,  even  without  reading  it.  Having  read  it, 
however,  the  task  is  changed  into  a  claim  of  grateful  duty :  for  sel- 
dom have  we  been  more  entirely  pleased  and  amused  by  any  book 
of  its  class,  and  certainly  by  not  one  of  our  own  day.  The  reader  will 
gain  a  very  adequate  notion  of  the  peculiar  nature  of  Miss  Pardoe*s 
book,  and  certainly  not  an  exaggerated  one  as  regards  its  merits 
«nd  its  powers  of  entertainment,  when  we  state  that  it  is  a  sort  of  New 
Arabian  Nights— -with  all  the  oriental  tone  and  imagery  of  those  fasci- 
nating fictions— -all  their  rich  and  wild  spirit  of  romance — all  their 
ingenuity,  and  fertility  of  invention  and  incident ; — ^but  (with  one  ex- 
ception) wanting  that  supernatural  machinery  which  we  are  by  no 
means  aure,  is  not  the  defect  rather  than  the  merit  of  those  still  charm- 
ing tales.  Certain  we  are,  that  when  an  equally  exciting  and  attractive 
result  can  be  obtained  wtthtmt  such  machinery,  and  by  circumstances 
''  probable  to  thinking*"  and  arrangements  compatible  with  belief  and 
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eommon  sense,  the  ultimate  effect  mnst  be  stronger,  and  the  merit  of  the 
writer  of  a  rarer,  at  least,  if  not  a  higher  grade.  And  such,  we  venture 
to  say,  is  the  case  in  Miss  Pardee's  "  Romance  of  the  Harem.**  There 
hj  for  instance,  nothing  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  with  their  Genu  and 
Peril,  and  all  their  other  i*s  (in  number  Argus-like)  to  boot,  that  is  more 
strange,  stirring,  and  wonder-moving,  than  the  story  of  "The  Diamond 
Merchant,''  in  these  volumes — nothing  (till  the  mystery  is  explained) 
more  unaccountable  by  any  but  supernatural  aeency,  than  *^  The  Seven 
Doors.*'  And  so  of  other  of  the  stories.  It  is  true^  Miss  Pardoe  as- 
sures us  that  these  exceedingly  clever,  lively,  and  amusing  fictions  "  are 
genuine  tales,  related  by  the  professional  massaldjkes,  or  story-tellers  of 
the  East,  in  the  harems  of  the  wealthy  Turks,  during  seasons  of  festi- 
vity." But  we  must  beg  leave  to  doubt  the  validity  of  this  modest 
avowal,  except  in  so  far  as  relates  to  the  groundwork  of  the  several 
stories :  the  superstructure — ^including  the  sentiment,  imagery,  and 
passion,  and  frequently  the  poetical  spirit  which  pervades  the  tale — and, 
above  all,  the  artist-like  putting  together  of  the  parts,  and  dovetailing 
them  into  one  fair  and  consistent  whole, — the  merit  of  all  these,  we  are 
confident,  bdong  to  the  fair  and  gifted  lady  who  has  now  presented  us 
with  the  stories  in  an  English  attire, — English,  yet  most  appropriately 
ornamented  and  enriched  with  the  jewels,  the  flowers,  ana  the  per- 
fumes of  the  East. 

Nothing  can  be  more  pretty  and  piquant  than  the  slight  but  shining 
web  of  fiction  by  which  these  brilliant  fireflies  of  Miss  Pardoe*s  fancy 
9xe  kept  together.  The  young,  beautiful,  and  capricious  wife  of  a  noi 
young,  and  therefore  (for  the  time  being)  doting  Pasha  of  a  distant 
province  of  Turkey,  is  *'  sick  even  unto  death,— evidently  of  nothing 
more  dangerouss  however,  than  blue-devils, — ^when  a  slave-merchant 
arrives  in  the  vicinity,  with  a  Greek  girl  of  wondrous  beauty,  and  eii<* 
dowed  with  every  appropriate  slave-accomplishment  under  (and  aboire) 
the  sun  :  she  plays  on  the  zebec,  sings  her  native  songs  like  a  bulbol, 
speaks  Turkish  like  a  daughter  of  Paradise,  and  (beat  of  all»  uader  tbe 
existing  exigency)  tells  stories  like  a  MaBsaldjfae.  She  ist  of  course*  poi^ 
chased  for  the  idolized  wife  of  the  Pasha  at  double  the  market  price  (not 
without  an  eye  to  the  idolizing  husband  in  case  of  accidents),  is  straighU 
way  carried  home  to  Uie  palace;  and  (still  for  fear  of  accidenlS'— for 
your  capricious  beauties  are  not  fkmous  for  encouraging  their  like,  espe^ 
cially  if  thev  come  recommended  by  their  husband's  favour)  the  lovely 
Greek  is  bidden  to  make  her  way  to  the  Hanoum  Effendi's  good  gpraoet 
by  her  captivating  voice,  before  she  ventures  to  appear  in  a  floore  ques- 
tionable shape.  She  accordingly  chants  a  pretty  native  meiody**^the 
excited  curiosity  of  the  wilful  beauty  bids  her  withdraw  the  v^  that 
cooeeab  the  form  of  the  singer— -and  lo  1  in  the  pampei«d  Circassian* 
and  the  poor  Greek  slave,  behold  tbe  long-lost  and  beloved  friend  *each 
of  the  other !  The  dyine  one  of  oonrse  gets  well  immediately-— *the  cap*-, 
tive  Js  made  free— the  long-severed  companions  of  a  happy  childhood 
soon  get  tired  of  talking  over  their  reminiscences  of  joys  that  wre  never 
to  Eetum-««nd  the  witty  and  accomplished  Greek,  to  while  away  the 
returning  sadness  of  her  friend  (not  to  mention  the  ^ina  to  tliat  effect 
arising  out  of  the  Pasha's  aixty  thousand  piastres,  paid  down  argent 
cemptaaUi  as  tbe  price  of  her  perfections),  nlitoOD  her  pfofosfliooal  garb 
of  the  Massaldhjhe,  and  tells  stories  as  nooody  else  could  tell  them— 
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but  Miss  Pardee.  There  is  also  a  pretty  little  opiysterioas  story  liaked 
with  the  fate — past  and  future — of  the'  two  lovely  friends,  which  we 
shall  leave  the  reader  to  unravel.  SufiSce  it,  that  the  result  is  one  of 
the  nK)st  clever,  spirited,  and  entertaining  productions  of  its  kind,  that 
we  have  read  for  many  a  day,  and  one  that  fully  realizes  the  high  ex« 
pectations  which  "  The  City  of  the  Sultan"  was  calculated  to  excite. 
We  must  not  neglect  to  mention  that,  interspersed  through  these  vq* 
lumes,  are  many  really  exquisite  lyrical  effusions,  superior  (and  it  is  uq 
mean  praise)  to  any  that  we  have  yet  seen  from  the  pen  of  this  lady, 
and  so  full  at  once  of  p2ission  and  poetical  feeling,  as  to  give  promise 
that  the  "  aching  void"  recently  made  in  our  poetical  literature  by  a 
late  melancholy  event,  may  at  no  distant  day  be  filled  at  least,  though 
It  cannot  be  forgotten.  At  all  events,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that 
there  is  no  other  female  writer  so  capable  and  worthy  of  occupying  it  as 
the  gifted  lady  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  ''The  City  of  the  Siutan  '^ 
and  "  The  Romance  of  the  Harem." 


EXCURSIONS  IN  THE  INTERIOR  OF  RUSSIA.* 

.TliBafi  is  nothing  like  timing  a  book  well ;  and  none  was  ever  better 
timed  than  these  entertaining  and  instructive  volumes  on  Russia.  They 
contain  a  vast  deal  of  information,  that  is  peculiary  desirable  and  im- 
portant for  tts  to  obtain  at  the  present  period ;  and,  fortunately,  the 
dnthorliappens  to  be  in  a  condition  and  temper  to  tell  it  all  with  per- 
fbet  impartiality  and  good  faith.  The  books  on  Russia  that  we  have 
bad  during  the  last  few  years,  have  put  in  very  fair  claims  to  range 
under  the  attractive  genend  title  of  "  works  of  fiction  ;*'  and  they  have 
accordingly  amused  us  exceedingly,  and  left  us  with  consideraly  less, 
rei^  and  available  knowledge  of  the  power,  prospects,  and  designs  of 
Russia,  and  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  rules  over  her  destinies, 
than  if  they  had  never  been  written.  It  is  dear  that  the  Emperor 
NiobolaB  has  unproved  on  the  non-intercourse  system  of  his  great  rival  of 
the  Celestial  Bmpire,  and  freely  admits  foreigners  into  every  part  of  his  do* 
minions,  for  the  express  and  laudable  purpose  of  mystifying  and  mislead* 
ing  them.  And  he  has  especially  pointed  tnis  ingenious  system  at  English 
travellers,  who  not  only  journey ,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  note-book  in  their 
hand,  but  take  care  to  apprize  the  world  of  this  fact  beforehand,  as  if  for 
tiie  purpose  of  guarding  against  all  chance  of  getting  any  truth  to  put 
into  it.  The  cunning  and  clear-sighted  Muscovite  is  fully  aware  of 
^Js  double  propensity  of  our  countrymen ;  and  he  avails  himself  of  it 
m>  suoeessfully,  that  all  direct  deception  on  his  part  is  rendered  saper- 
fluous :  for  nobody  is  so  well  deceived  as  those  who  deceive  themselves. 
It  did  not  need  the  distinct  testimony  of  the  shrewd  and  observant  an* 
thor  of  the  present  work  to  satisfy  us,  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  makes 
It  regular  set  at  every  traveller  above  a  certain  station  who  enters  his 
dominioBs ;  and  having  furst,  either  by  his  quick-witted  agents,  or  by 
his  own  still  more  shrewd  and  practised  glance,  |athered  his  cue  as  to 
the  objects,  opinions,  and  peisonal  character  of  the  individttal  to  be 
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acted  upon,  takea  his  meatures  acoordingly ;  and  either  by  a  d^gtte  of 
personal  distinction  and  flattery,  amounting  almost  to  cajolery  (as  in 
the  recent  case  of  a  noble  marquis)*  or  by  an  apparent  frankness,  cor- 
diality, and  even  affectionate  kindness  of  personal  manner,  the  fascina- 
tion of  which,  in  a  great  sovereign,  it  is  not  in  human  nature  to  resist 
(as  in  the  case  of  the  French  journalist,  Monsieur  M — W — ,  cited  by 
Mr.  Bremner),  changes  a  predisposition  towards  admiration,  into  a  per- 
fect mania  of  mingled  wonder  and  delight,  or  transforms  a  resolution 
rigidly  to  examine,  and  strictly  to  report  the  truth,  into  a  sort  of  mys- 
tified desire  and  determination  to  see  nothing  in  Russia  tliat  is  not 
couleur  de  rose,  and  speak  nothing  but  what  might  be  repeated  in  the 
audience-chamber  of  the  Imperial  Palace.  In  fact,  the  emperor  has 
taken  a  lessen  from—- or,  it  may  be,  given  one  to — those  ingenious  dandy 
writers  among  our  Parisian  neighbours  (we  need  not  come  nearer 
home),  who  make  a  point  of  feasting  every  conceivable  editor  of  the 
capital,  the  week  before  their  new  work  makes  its  appearance;  and 
thus  contriving,  by  the  scientific  alchemy  of  their  chef  de  cuisine^  to 
condense  the  naturally  rude  breath  of  criticism,  into  an  insipid  vol-au- 
vent  of  '*  three-piled  hyberbole,*'  set  in  puff  paste. 

Luckily,  or  it  may  be  wisely,  the  writer  of  the  volumes  before  us  has 
wholly  escaped  this  blinding  influence — how,  or  under  what  circum- 
stances, it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  inquire;  the  result  being,  the  very 
best  work  on  Russia,  as  regards  the  particular  points  on  which  it  treats, 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  treats  them,  that  has  appeared  fbr  many 
years,  in  this  or  any  other  country.  With  that  good  sense  which  is  the 
characteristic  feature  of  Mr.  Bremner*s  book,  he  makes  but  little  men- 
tion of  those  hacknied  topics  on  which  ordinary  travellers  chiefly  expa- 
tiate— such  as  the  sights  and  *^  lions"  of  the  two  capitals.  These  he 
leaves  to  be  treated  by  and  for  those  observers,  who  seek  for  nothing  more 
''  instructive,"  and  will  tolerate  nothing  less  "  amusing.**  Moral  and 
political  truths,  as  amplified  and  set  forth  by  the  institutions,  the  man- 
ners, and  the  condition  of  society  which  engender  them,  are  what  he 
justly  deems  of  vital  importance  to  the  English  people  at  the  present 
time  :  and  these  are  what  he  seeks  and  sets  forth,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  *'  baser  matter/'  and  re^rdless  of  all  consequences,  but  those  to 
which  such  a  system  of  obtaining  and  developing  knowledge  must  and 
ought  to  lead.  When,  indeed,  he  tells  us  (in  his  preface),  that  "  he  is 
persuaded  that  the  enlightened  sovereign,  who  now  sways  the  destinies 
of  that  mighty  empire  (Russia),  would  rather  hear  the  strictures  of  an 
impartial  censor,  than  the  praises  of  an  uncompromising  eulogist,'^  we' 
must  beg  leave  to  attribute  the  sentiment  to  that  personal  politeness 
which  can  do  no  harm — in  a  preface.  But  when  he  adds,  tiiat  **the 
commendations  here  bestowed  on  some  of  his  (the  emperor's)  measures,, 
will  be  less  liable  to  suspicion,  when  they  come  from  one  who  has  felt 
himself  constrained  to  speak  in  very  dififcrent  terms  of  other  parts  of  his 
policy,'' — he  has  explained  the  real  merit  and  vaTue  of  his  work,  as  re- 
gards the  nation  to  whom  he  has  so  opportunely  addressed  tt.  His 
statements  and  strictures  are  equally  just,  and  therefore  equally  worthy 
of  public  attention,  whether  he  is  setting  forth  the  vast  powers  of 
Russia,  and  the  boundless  designs  to  which  she  is  applying  them, 
or  ifl  pointing  out  those  peculiar  and  inherent  weaknesses  which 
render  her  success  in  those  designs  as  improbable  as  it  would  be  into- 
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lerable  And  unjustifiable.  In  a  word,  Mr.  Bremner  speaks  and  treats 
of  Russia,  of  the  Russians,  and  of  the  presiding  genius  (for  he  is  no 
less)  who  rules  and  sways  them^  as  an  honest,  an  honourable,  and  an 
enlightened  man  ought  to  speak  and  treat  of  whateyer  comes  under  his 
notice :  he  extenuates  nothing,  he  exaggerates  nothing,  he  belies 
nothing,  he  misrepresents  nothing,  either  for  good  or  for  evil,  that  the 
scope  and  nature  of  his  design  reouires  him  to  take  in  hand ;  and  the 
result,  we  must  repeat^  is  an  excellent  work,  and  as  entertaining  as  it 
is  excellent. 

Our  author  sailed  from  Stockholm  for  Cronstadt,  In  the  summer 
of  1836,  and  his  first  encounter  with  Russian  matters  and  manners 
waa  one  not  a  little  calculated  to  create  inordinate  impressions 
upon  the  imagination  of  an  Englishman,  as  to  the  power  and 
political  position  of  the  nation  he  was  about  to  visit.  He  literally 
awakes  one  fine  morning,  and  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  the  so 
much  vaunted  Baltic  fleet,  careering  along  in  all  its  unrivalled  glory-— 
unrivalled  at  least  as  regards ''  complement  extern,"  and  with  the  empe- 
ror's flag  flying  on  board.  The  autnor  is  evidently  '^  taken  by  surprise," 
and  he  fairly  describes  the  sight  as  one  of  unexampled  grandeur  and 
beauty.  But  this  imposing  spectacle  is  not  such  to  our  traveller,  in 
any  other  sense  of  the  phrase  than  that  which  it  ought  to  bear  in  every 
impartial  judgment ;  and  in  a  subsequent  chapter  he  gives  a  fair  and 
common-sense  estimate  of  the  real  power  (and  its  attendant  and  con- 
comitant weakness)  of  the  now  far-famed  Russian  navy.  In  this  part 
of  his  narrative,  as  elsewhere,  he  enlivens  his  book  by  personal  anec- 
dotes. One  that  he  introduces  here  is  capital  in  its  way,  and  the  more 
piquant  that  it  probably  was  occurring  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
author  was  gazing,  in  mingled  wonder  and  admiration,  on  the  scene  we 
have  just  referred  to.  It  was  an  unusually  rough  momine,  and  the 
more  in  favour  with  the  emperor  on  that  account.  But,  ^^s !  not  so 
with  his  attendant  courtiers  and  cabinet  ministers — one  "«f  whom  was 
so  desperately  sea-sick,  that  he  literally  lost  his  senses,  and  in  his  un- 
happy delirium,  he  for  once  unconsciously  told  the  truth  to  his  imperial 
master:  in  fact,  he  abused  him  **  up  hill  and  down  dale,''  as  the  phrase 
is ;  and  this,  when  the  whole  imperial  party  were  confined  together 
within  the  tell-tale  walls  of  a  steamer's  cabin  !  Conceive,  ye  courtiers, 
(for  npbody  f  Ise  can)  the  consternation  which  must  have  ensued !  But 
the  emperor  was  evidently  the  wisest  man  of  the  party,  and  the  un- 
lucky delinquent,  when  **  he  came  to  himself,''  was  only  kept  from 
executing  condign  punishment  on  the  criminal  with  his  own  hands,  by 
the  considerate  kindness  of  the  forgiving  potentate.  After  a  rapid 
glance  at  the  fortifications  and  commerce  of  Cronstadt,  and  the  voyaee 
thence  to  the  capital,  we  find  our  author  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the 
remaining  half  of  the  first  volume  is  devoted  to  a  summary  view  of 
that  noble  city,  and  its  chief  points  of  interest,  as  regards  the  fo- 
reign observer.  The  concluding  half  of  the  first  volume  is  wholly 
devoted  to  the  emperor  himself,  his  power,  projects,  personal  character, 
4rc. ;  and  it  is  long  since  we  have  read  a  more  valuable  and  interesting^ 
and  at  the  present  time  a  more  important,  exposition.  As  matter  of 
mere  information,  a  considerable  quantity  of  this  dissertation  is  new ; 
the  whole  of  it  is  well  arranged  and  put  together ;  and  the  ^neral 
result  on  the  reader's  feelmgs  and  opinions  is  such,  we  verily  believe,  as 
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the  truth  and  justice  of  the  caee  demands.  Our  infevenee  tnm  at,  aai 
from  what  we  have  previously  been  made  acquainted  with  on  the  wtmt 
subject  is,  that  the  £mperor  Nicholas  is  a  man  of  very  tupeiior  mind 
and  attainments— H>f  vast  personal  ambition,  which  he  mistakes  for  a 
patriotic  love  of  his  country — ^with  boundless  views  as  to  his  ultimale 
means  of  gratifying  that  ambition,  and  a  sort  of  half-wilful  Mjnjmff 
to  the  obstacles,  jiatural  as  well  as  accideatal,  whack  must  stand  i»/evcr 
in  the  way  of  his  greatest  projects — a  noble  defiance  of  difficulties  and 
dangers  when  not  to  be  avoided,  and  a  wise  escape  from  them  when 
that  may  be — a  profound  judgment  in  that  ^at  feature  of  despotic 
rule,  the  instruments  to  be  employed  in  it— a  princely  taste  and 
temper,  both  in  their  good  and  their  ill  qualities — an  excellent  natural 
disposition — and,  finally,  a  frame  and  constitution  to  carry  all  these  out 
to  their  practical  ends  that  can  be  compared  to  ''  itself  alone,*' — for 
nothing  else  was  ever  seen  like  it.  In  short,  he  has  more  of  the  de- 
ments of  a  truly  great  king  than  perhaps  any  other  sovereign  of  modem 
times. 

Mr.  Bremner*s  second  volume,  if  not  so  full,  various,  and  entertain- 
ing  as  the  first,  is  more  novel,  and,  perhaps^  more  instructive ;  and  the 
nature  of  its  information  is  certainly  more  important,  though  not  obvi- 
ously 80.  It  relates  exclusively  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  and  chiefly  to 
that  portion  of  the  interior  which  has  been  little  visited  by  foreigners, 
and  is  very  imperfectly  known  even  to  a  large  majority  of  native  Rus- 
sians. We  allude  to  the  portion  of  the  empire  known  as  Eastern  Russia, 
including  the  district  watered  by  the  majestic  Volga,  together  widi 
Nishnei,  and  its  celebrated  fair — the  old  country  of  the  Tartars*-tke 
corn*growing districts  of  Central  Russia — the  rich  and  fertile  Ukraine* 
the  dreary  Steppes — ^and,  finally,  the  borders  of  the  Black  Sea,  includ- 
ing Odessa,  one  of  the  most  important  and  interesting  cities  of  the 
empire.  Sucji  are  a  few  points  of  the  course  taken  by  the  author  in 
his  second  vokime;  from  no  one  of  which,  or  of  the  numerous  others 
included  in  his  **  Excursions,''  does  he  fail  to  draw  valuable  and  inte- 
resting information  and  remark,  most  of  which  is  new,  and  all  of  which 
(or  we  have  much  mistaken  our  man,  and  his  mental  habits)  is  either 
strictly  true,  or  pointing  at  the  truth. 

It  is  evident,  from  all  we  have  now  said,  that  Mr.  Bremner's  book  is 
not  one  which  will  reward  its  writer  with  a  diamond  ring  and  an  auto- 
cratical autograph, — ^unless,  indeed — ^which  is  by  no  means  impossible — 
it  should  chance  to  come  across  the  emperor  in  one  of  his  Baltic  fits  of 
frank  magnanimity.  In  any  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  craft  which  wa 
unworthily  exercise,  to  guard  against  accidents^  by  awarding  him  before- 
hand his  due  meed  of  praise  and  estimation,  as  echoes  and  representatives 
of  that  public  voice  and  feeling  of  which  he  deserves  so  welC  His  work 
cttiQOt  be  too  extensively  read  at  this  period ;  not  with  a  view  to  coun- 
teract those  insane  or  silly  fears,  as  to  the  overwhelming  power  of  Russia, 
which  may  safely  be  left  to  cure  (or  kill)  themselves ;  but  to  the  wise 
and  salutary  end  that  we  may  entertain  a  just  and  accurate  estimate  of 
the  danger  (if  any)  to  be  apprehended  from  her  real  power  and  her  vast 
projects*  as  weighed  and  compared  with  each  other^  and  may  be  pre- 
pared aecordini^y. 


\ 
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NEW  MONTHLY  MAGAZINK 


CIVIL  WAR. 

BT    THE    ZDITOK. 

Om  the  16th  of  April,  nearly  nioety-three  years  since,  the  sun  shone 
brightly  on  the  bristling  bayonets  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  drums  and 
fifes  sounded  merrily,  as  the  British  troops  marched  from  Nairn  to- 
wards Culloden,  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland ;  the 
elttci  of  whose  appearance  at  the  head  of  an  army,  not  previously 
Tietorious,  seems  to  have  been,  if  not  marvellous,  eaual  at  least  to 
many  of  the  best  miracles  recorded  by  those,  against  whom,  and  whose 
cause,  he  was  in  arms. 

Most  curious  evidence  to  the  sudden  and  extraordinary  change  which 
took  place,  not  only  in  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  King  s  army,  imme* 
diately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  undaunted 
and  unconquered  son  of  our  Protestant  King,  and  to  the  corresponding 
dread  and  panic  of  the  rebels,  is  afforded  in  two  letters,  of  which,  aU 
though  historical  records  are  perhaps  imperfectly  remembered  in  days 
when  greater  deeds  and  more  astounding  victories  have  almost  oUite- 
rated  the  recollection  of  Blenheim,  Malplaquet,  and  Oudenard,  seem 
to  justify  their  insertion  here.  One  of  these  letters  is  addressed  by  his 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
dated  from  Falkirk ;  the  other  to  the  same  noblemaUi  by  the  Lord 
Justice  Clerk  from  Edinburgh. 

The  Duke's  letter  rtins  thus : 

*' Falkirk,  Feb.  1,  1745-6. 
**  My  Lord  Duke  of  Newcastle, 

**  In  my  last>  of  the  3d  of  last  month,  I  informed  you  of  our  intention 
to  march  to  the  relief  of  Stirling  Castle.  When  I  wrote  that,  I  hoped 
that  the  rebels,  flushed  with  their  late  success,  would  have  given  us  an 
opportunity  of  finishing  this  aflair  at  once«  which  I  am  morally  sure 
would  have  been  in  our  favour ;  as  the  troops  in  general  showed  all 
the  spirit  I  could  wish,  and  would  have  recovered  whatever  slips  are  past. 
But,  to  my  great  astonishment,  the  rebels  have  blown  up  their  powder 
magazines,  and  have  returned  over  the  Forth  at  Frew,  leaving  their 
cannon  behind  them,  and  a  nnmber  of  their  sick  and  wounded,  besides 
twenty  of  our  wounded  prisoners,  taken  at  the  late  affair,  which  I  have 
found  here.  I  hope  to  be  at  Stirling  to-morrow,  from  whence  I  shall 
be  belter  aUe  to  inform  you  of  this  strange  flight. 

AfarcA.«*T0L.  ly.  no.  ccxix.  v 
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^^  Brigadier  Mordaunt,  with  the  two  regimeBts  of  dragooDB,  and 
Lieutenant-coloiiel  Campbell  with  the  Highlanders,  are  in  pursuit  of 
them. 

**  I  am,  your  afFectionate  friend, 

I  «  William." 

'^P.S. — This  moment  comes  in  froin  Stirling  ^  mant  who  says 
Blakeney  had  put  troops  in  the  town,  and  that  all  the  rebels  had 
crossed  the  Forth.  I  enclose  the  best  account  for  the  present  I  could 
draw  up." 

The  Lord  Chief  Justice  Clerk  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 

«*  Edinburgh,  Feb.  1,  1745-6. 
"  My  Lord  Duke, 
^*The  arrival  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  has  done  the  business 
•^animated  our  army,  and  struck  the  rebels  with  terror  and  confusion. 
He  lost  no  time  to  improve  these  advantages ;  marched  the  whole  armj 
to  Linlithgow  and  the  adjacent  places,  and  continued  his  march  this 
morning,  to  Falkirk,  the  rebels  always  flying  before  him.  This  morning 
the  rebels  renewed  their  firing  against  Stirling  Castle ;  but  General 
Blakeney  continuing  to  make  a  good  defence,  they  raised  the  siege,  and 
have  blown  up  their  magazine  of  powder,  and,  as  believed,  have  spiked 
their  cannon,  and  the  whole  army  of  the  rebels  have  fled  with  precipi- 
tation, and  crossed  the  Forth  at  the  ford  of  Flew;  and  his  Royal 
Highness  has  sent  on  the  dragoons  and  the  Argyleshire  men  to  tue 
possession  of  Stirling,  and  remains  with  the  fool  this  night  at  Falkirk. 
Wishing  your  grace  joy  of  this  great  and  good  news, 

**  I  remain,  my  Lord  Duke,  &c,f 

'^AlTDRBW  FlITCHBR/' 

Here  we  have  the  authorised  details  of  the  sudden  change  in  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  immediately  resulting,  as  we  have  before  said,  horn 
the  assumption  of  the  command  of  the  king's  troops  by  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Nor  was  the  brightness  of  the 
prospect  illusory ;  for  his  royal  highness's  career  of  success  was  vbid* 
terrupted,  until  the  battle  of  Culloden,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1746,  teiw 
minated  the  hopes  of  his  illustrious  father's  rebellious  suJijects,  and 
scattered  over  the  face  of  the  continent,  the  fugitives  who  escaped  the 
penalty  of  the  axe  or  gibbet. 

It  roust  seem  unnecessary  to  give  any  detailed  account  of  that  great 
fight ;  but  as  much  of  the  following  narrative  depends  upon  its  inoideiils 
and  consequences,  we  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  quoting  a  bmf 
description  of  the  engagement,  and  of  the  order  of  battle. 

The  king's  troops  began  their  march  at  five,  in  the  bright  spring 
morning  of  the  16th  of  April,  from  Nairn,  formed  into  fiv«  lines  in 
three  battalions  each ;  the  left  commanded  by  Major-general  Huat, 
the  right  by  Lord  Sempil.  In  the  centre  was  Bri^ier  Mordaunt,  and 
on  the  flanks  were  the  cavalry  under  Generals  Bland  and  Hawley, 
who  also  covered  the  artillery  oh  the  right  and  left. 

The  advanced  detachment  of  Kingston's  horse,  having  diaeovisred  thn 
▼an  of  the  rebels  moving  towards  them,  the  Duke  of  Cttmbeitand  imawdi'* 


ately  formed  hit  troops  in  order  of  battlei  in  w|iioh  the  army  remained 
for  some  time ;  but  as  the  rebels  advanced  no  further,  the  troops  fell 
azain  into  marching  order,  and  proceeded  until  within  less  than  a  mile 
of  the  front  of  the  enemy* 

The  troops  were  then  again  formed :  the  three  battalions  of  the  se- 
cond line  defiled  to  the  left  of  the  respective  battalions  of  the  van — 
Barrett's  to  the  left  of  Monro's — ^the  Scotch  fusiliers  to  the  left  of 
Price's,  and  Gholmondeley*s  to  the  left  of  the  royals.  These  marching 
np,  formed  the  front  line  of  six  battalions,  with  two  pieces  of  cannon 
between  each* 

In  the  centre,  at  the  head  of  the  line,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  com- 
manded ;  three  squadrons  of  cavalry  on  the  right  were  commanded 
by  Major-general  Bland,  and  three  squadrons  on  the  left  by  Lord 
Ancram. 

In  the  second  line  were  five  battalions  posted  so  as  to  cover  the 
openings  in  the  front  Hue,  with  three  pieces  of  artillery  between  the 
first  and  second  battalions  on  the  right  and  left  of  the  same  line,  to 
support  both  lines;  and  as  a  reserve,  four  battalions  were  placed  in  a 
third  line,  flanked  on  the  right  and  left  by  Kingston's  horse. 

Opposed  to  themy  and  opposed  for  the  last  time,  were  the  devoted 
adherents  to  the  cause  of  James  and  Popery.  Into  thirteen  divisions, 
each  a  separate  clan,  was  the  rebel  army  formed ;  twelve  pieces  of 
artillery  were  advanced,  four  in  front  of  the  centre,  and  four  on  either 
flank.  In  command  or  the  centre  was  Lord  John  Drummoud,  of  the 
riddt  wing,  Lord  George  Murray,  and  the  left  by  the  sai'disant  Duke 
ofPerth. 

To  support  this  line,  covered  by  some  stone  walls  on  the  right,  were 
stationed  four  companies  of  French  auxiliaries  and  Fitz- James's  horse ; 
on  the  left,  the  Perthshire  squadron,  some  huzzars,  and  the  young 
Pretender's  guards,  together  with  four  companies  of  Lord  John  Drum- 
mond's  foot. 

Open  to  the  centre  of  the  front  was  placed  the  young  Pretender  him- 
self with  his  body  guards,  and  three  columns  of  800  men  each  in  his 
rear  s  Lord  Kilmarnock  commanding  the  right  column,  the  right  under 
Aoy  Steuart,  and  the  oentre  headed  by  Lord  Lewis  Gordon  and  Glen- 
budiet,  and  in  the  rear  of  them,  as  the  first  reserve,  were  stationed  the 
regiments  of  Ogilvie  and  Perth. 

In  this  state  of  affairs,  the  rebels,  about  two  o'clock,  opened  a  fire 
upon  the  king's  troops  with  the  artillery;  but  they  did  little  or  no 
execution,  and  only  served  to  provoke  a  retaliation  from  the  royal 
cannon,  which  threw  them  into  great  disorder ;  and  growing  impatient 
«nder  a  galUng  fire,  which  they  did  not  relish  half  so  well  as  the 
battd-rto-Jtand  conflict  in  which  they  hoped  to  triumph,  they  made  a 
sudden  rush  on  the  right  of  the  king's  troops ;  and  this  it  is  thought 
they  did  to  induce  theit  enemies  to  push  forward  upon  them :  they 
^ere,  howevw,  deceived.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  on  the  spot  to 
leoetve  them,  and  they  found  the  reeeption  they  met  with,  from  the 
ateadineia  and  firmness  of  the  line,  not  much  more  agreeable  than  the 
laag  shoU  of  the  artillcffy ;  and  th^s  baffled,  they  turned  their  whole 
force  upon  the  left ;  their  fury  chiefly  manifesting  itself  in  their  attack 
wpon  Mbofa's  and  Barrett's  regiments,  which  they  attempted  to  out* 
Aink;    wli«ii  Wolfe's  i^sft^t  rapidly  coming  up,  frustrated  their 
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design,  wliilst  thd  artillery  were  firing  upon  them  with  incessant  ac- 
tivity, 

A  gallant  dash  made  by  General  Hawley  brought  up  a  body  of  High* 
landers,  who  soon  knocked  down  some  stone  wsllsy  in  order  to  let  in  the 
cavalry,  which  instantly  advanced  on  that  side,  while  the  troops  oa  the 
right  of  the  king's  forces  wheeled  off  upon  the  left,  and  having  charged 
the  rebels,  and  met  the  centre  of  their  front  line  in  the  rear«  and  being 
repulsed  on  the  front,  they  fell  into  terrible  oonfasion.  The  cavalry 
behind  then  made  a  dreadful  carnage;  the  infantry  only  moving 
off  in  anything  like  order,  met  at  this  moment  Kingston's  cavalry 
coming  up  at  a  rapid  pace,  which,  falling  in  with  the  fugitives,  almost 
annihilated  all  the  rest  of  them* 

The  young  Pretender  could  no  longer  withstand  the  shock  of  this 
repuUe  ;  and  although  he  had  evinced  enough  of  personal  courage,  and 
had  bad  one  horse  shot  under  him,  seeing  from  the  fate  of  the  day  his 
own,  he  hastily  quitted  the  field,  and  slept  that  night  at  Inverness. 

The  miseries  and  difficulties  which  subsequently  accumulated  upon 
him,  after  his  final  escape  to  France,  are  too  well  known  to  need  a  single 
observation  here. 

On  the  day  of  this  eventful  battle,  and  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight, 
fell  Donald  M'Cleod,  a  man  of  substance  and  property ;  and,  although 
perhaps  not  the  head  of  his  clan,  a  man  looked  up  to  and  respected,  aiid 
who  on  this  occasion  took  into  the  field  a  sturay  band  of  dependants, 
who  played  their  part  gallantly,  till  they  could  no  longer  withstand 
the  force  of  English  bayonets,  weapons,  with  which  they  were  unac- 
customed to  contend,  and  which  made  wonderful  havoc  when  opposed 
by  only  the  broadsword  and  targe.  At  their  head  M'Cleod  exerted 
himself  nobly ;  but  at  length  they  gave  way,  and,  in  a  hand-and-hand 
conflict  with  an  English  officer,  he  received  his  death-wound. 

From  that  day,  from  that  hour,  may  be  dated  the  downfall  and  dis- 
persion of  his  once  happy  family.  His  hospitable  house  at  Malldaloch 
was  ravaged  by  the  soldiery  on  the  night  succeeding  the  battle  ;  its 
furniture  was  destroyed,  fire  was  set  to  its  roof,  and  a  thousand  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  king's  troops,  who,  raised  to  a  pitch  of  enthusi- 
asm by  the  triumphant  victories  of  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Cumberland, 
were  led  into  violences  which,  in  these  days  of  order  and  discipline, 
would  never  have  occurred. 

From  this  scene  of  death  and  desolation,  all  that  survived  of 
M'Cleod*s  family,  consisting  of  his  heartbroken  widow  and  their  only 
daughter,  Alice,  contrived  to  escape,  aided  in  their  proceedings  by  the 
watchful  guidance  and  prudential  advice  of  Ronald  M'Clean,  the  de- 
voted lover  of  the  beautiful  girl.  That  his  afiecUons  had  never  been 
returned  by  her,  rendered  his  zeal  and  energy  upon  this  occasion  the 
more  meritorious ;  for  he  loved  her,  and  lived  in  hope  upon  what  a 
romantic  lover  might  almost  call  the  sunshine  of  her  frowns. 

And  what  a  *'  flitting"  it  was,  when  the  newly-widowed  mtstress  of 
Malldaloch,  with  her  darling  child,  crept  stealthily  away  from  her  once 
happy  home,  following  the  example  and,  in  llict,  the  fortunes  of  not  only 
the  young  Pretender  (then  called  the  young  Italian),  but  of  all  those 
who  valued  their  lives,  which  were  forfeited  to  the  law  by  an  adherence  to 
the  legitimate  descendants  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  to  whose  cause  they  had 
been,  however  unfortunately,  we  ought  to  hope,  conicientioiuly  devoted. 


'The  ««eape  of  tlie  fagtiives,  however,  was  rendered  more  difficult 
from  the  fact,  that  in  the  warmth  of  their  affection,  all  the  dependanls 
of  the  family,  who  had  escaped  from  the  fight,  would  insist  open 
guarding  and  esoorting  the  widow  of  their  master  and  her  lovely 
daughter  on  their  way  to  the  frail  bark»  in  which  it  was  decided  they 
should  take  tbehr  departure  from  the  land  of  their  fathers.  This  show 
of  regard  and  respect,  however,  caused  the  interruption  which  M'Clean 
had  endeavoured  to  guard  against,  when  he  confided  them  to  the  care 
of  the  family  priest,  with  instructions  where  to  find  the  vessel  which 
was  waiting  for  them»  fearing  himself  to  accompany  them,  and  seeking 
safety  in  flight,  northwuds. 

The  mourning  party,  in  their  progress,  attracted  the  notice  of  a  party 
of  the  king's  troops,  under  the  command  of  a  young  officer; — the 
M'Cleods  would  have  shown  fight  against  them*  but  the  defeat  of  the 
previous  day  had  broken  down  their  spirit.  The  soldiers  rode  in  amongst 
them,  and  one  more  daring  than  the  rest,  having  seized  the  harmless 
Alice  M*C)eod  round  the  waist,  was  forcing  her  violently  and  coarsely 
on  to  his  horse,  when  a  blow  from  the  sword  of  his  officer  laid  him 
sprawling  in  the  dust.  The  incident  was  momentary,  but  it  failed  not 
to  make  a  deep  impression  on  Alice,  who  found  herself  rescued  from 
the  monster's  barbarity  by  a  champion  so  young  and  so  handsome,  on 
whose  arm  she  leant  for  support,  while  shuddering  at  the  thoughts  of 
the  outrage  she  had  just  escaped. 

**  We  war  not  with  ladies,"  said  the  officer;  **  rely  on  my  protection. 
I  know  no  reason  why  you  should  be  detained  or  stopped  in  your 
going,  be  it  whither  it  may/' 

By  this  time  the  mother  of  Alice  had  recovered  sufficient  self-posses- 
sion to  tell  their  deliverer  that  she  was  on  her  way  to  embark  for  France, 
that  Scotland  was  no  longer  a  place  for  her  to  reside  in,  that  she  had 
lost  her  husband  and  her  pro{>erty,  and  all  that  she  implored  was,  per- 
mission to  proceed  on  her  way. 

By  this  tme,  most  of  the  attendants  and  tenants,  who  had  clustered 
round  her,  had  fled  from  the  "  butchers,"  as  they  called  their  con- 
querors, and  nobody  remained  near  her  save  Alice  and  the  priest,  to 
whom  the  young  officer,  whose  admiration  of  Alice  increased  every  mo- 
ment, paid  no  particular  attention,  pretty  well  guessing  the  character 
he  filled,  and  the  profession  to  which  he  belonged,  but  anxious  to 
avoid  any  thing  and  every  thing  that  could  retard  the  departure  of  the 
mother  and  daughter.  Having  given  orders  to  his  men  to  return  to 
their  quarters,  where  he  would  shortly  join  them,  he  sent  back  his  horse, 
and  offering  his  arm  to  the  mother,  consigned  the  grateful  Alice  to  the 
care  of  her  spiritual  adviser,  and  followed  but  by  one  gray  -headed  old 
man,  who,  as  soon  as  the  red-coats  were  seen  moving  along  the  road, 
in  an  opposite  direction*  made  his  reappearance,  carrying  some  few 
articles  of  luggage. 

Those  who  are  sceptics  as  to  love  at  first  sight,  will  do  well  in  this 
case  to  get  rki  of  their  doubts.  If  the  beauty  and  grace  of  Alice 
M'Cleod  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  heart  of  Lieutenant 
Granville,  his  ardent  defence  of  her  from  violence  had  not  less  affected 
her.  Her  affections  were  disengaged — her  mind,  softened  and  subdued 
by  grief  and  sorrow,  was  more  than  ever  eagerly  alive  to  the  appeals  of 
kindness  and  the  display  of  interest,  which  Granville  took  no  great  pa'ms 
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to  conceal.  In  fact,  whether  the  generouB  young  man  weht  quite  the 
length  of  neglecting  or  violating  his  duty,  or  not ;  there  can  be  no  question 
that  from  the  day  of  their  first  rencounter,  till  the  etentng,  when  the 
wind  coming  fair,  Alice  and  her  mother  took  their  departure,  Granville 
passed  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  on  board  the  little  vessel  in  which 
they  were  embarked,  and  from  which  they  did  not  land  after  they  once 
left  their  native  shore. 

In  that  short  period  Granville  had  so  far  interested  the  lovely  girl  in 
his  fate  and  feehngs,  that  she  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  preference 
he  had  excited.  Nor  did  her  mother  refiise  her  sanction  to  a  condi* 
tional  pledge,  that  if  they  ever  should  return  to  Scotland,  and  the  at- 
tachment which  Granville  professed,  should  continue,  their  acquaintance 
should  be  renewed,  with  a  view  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  present  en- 
gagement. This  engagement  was,  in  the  mind  of  Alice,  binding  and 
irrevocable,  and  so  she  resolved  to  maintain  it,  even  if  she  never  should 
behold  her  gallant  deliverer  again :  the  bond  was  sealed  with  a  kiss  of 
love — and  so  they  parted. 

Five  years  passed  away,  and  they  met  not ;  but  fancy^  at  the  expira- 
tion of  that  period*  Alice,  the  fair  and  faithful  Alice,  devoted  heart  and 
soul  to  the  land  of  her  fathers,  domesticated  in  a  small  cottage  close  on 
the  confines  of  her  early  home^  breathing  in  all  the  purity  of  innocence 
and  virtue,  the  air  of  her  native  country ;  in  which,  although  the  flame 
of  civil  war  was  extinct,  and  tranquillity  restored*  the  dilapidated  re- 
mains of  the  house  of  Malldaloch  remained,  a  heart-rending  monument 
of  the  evils  which  had  befallen  her. 

Fancy  the  sensations  which  filled  the  heart  of  Ronald  M'Clean,  the 
lover  of  her  youth,  when  he  heard  of  her  return — ^to  whom,  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  events,  she  might,  in  all  probability,  have  been  at  this 
very  time  united.  Fanc^^  what  he  hoped  when  he  heard  of  the  death 
of  her  mother,  and  the  almost  romantic  return  of  herself  to  Scotland, 
accompanied  by  the  venerable  priest,  who  had  followed  the  fortunes 
of  her  family,  and  attended  by  her  faithful  maid,  Peggie  M'Cleod,  who, 
humble  as  was  her  station,  proudly  claimed  to  be  of  kin  and  kine  to  her 
excellent  young  mistress. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  what  may  be  almost  called  this  holy  pil- 
grimage of  Alice  to  her  home  reach  him,  than  the  flame  which  haa  so 
long  lain  smouldering  in  his  bosom  brightened  at  the  sound,  although,  as 
the  reader  has  been  told,  it  never  had  been  encouragmgly  breathed  upon 
by  the  gentle  Alice  herself,  who,  nevertheless,  esteemed  him  as  a  friend, 
and  regarded  him  almost  as  a  brother,  and  who-^uch  is  the  force  of 
habit  andffamily  connexion,  juxta-position,  convenience  of  circum- 
stances, and  proximity  of  property — ^would,  as  has  just  been  observed, 
in  all  probability  have  become  her  husband,  had  matters  remabed  tran- 
quil, or  the  success  of  the  struggle  been  the  other  way. 

His  visits,  however,  were  discouraged  by  Alice,  and  all  her  anxiety 
was  to  prevent  a  declaration  on  his  part,  which  would  decidedly  sepa- 
rate them.  She  never  permitted  herself  to  be  alone  with  him;  and 
having  confided  her  secret  to  her  confessor,  the  worthy  old  Padre  con- 
scientiously continued  to  render  himself  particularly  odious  to  M'Clean, 
by  never  absenting  himself  during  the  stay  at  the  cottage  of  the  ill- 
fated  young  man. 
It  was  true,  most  true,  that  the  father  of  Alice  had  died  in  M'Cleod^s 
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artns  al  CttHoden-^tbat  he  ntsliMl  to  his  reteu»^too  late,  it  hi  also  true 
-—but  that  he  greatly  dittingaifthed  himself  upon  the  occasion,  and  that 
his  care  and  assiduity  in  msiking  arrangements  for  their  flight,  demanded 
Alice's  utmost  gratitude.  This  she  admitted,  and  this  she  felt— -but  love 
she  oould  not ;  her  heart  was  now  not  her  own  to  give. 

It  was  scarcely  possible  that  an  event  which  had  occurred  in  the 
presence  of  M'Cleod's  tenants  and  clansmen,  as  the  summary  pu* 
nishment  of  the  trooper  by  Granville,  could  have  escaped  notice  and 
remark.  M*Clean  had  heard  the  history,  and  although  he  had  just  rea* 
son  to  be  satisfied  with  Alice's  conduct  towards  him  before  her  depar* 
ture,  he  eould  not  help  connecting  in  his  shrewd  and  active  mind  the 
existence  of  some  powerful  attachment  to  the  Red-coat,  with  the  marked 
coldness  and  studied  reserve  of  the  object  of  his  affections  since  her 
return. 

'*  I  know,"  said  he,  one  evening  at  parting,  *'  I  know  it  all;  I  have 
a  rival— -a  Southron— a  Red-coat  of  the  Oeorgies — and  if  I  have-^'^ 
Alice  endeavoured  in  vain  to  appease  him. 
"  Alice/'  said  he,  **  swear — swear  to  me  that  it  is  not  so/' 
Alice  could  not  obey  his  demand,  and  he  left  her  in  anger — ^she  had 
never  seen  him  so  moved  before. 

It  was  on  the  evening  after  this  separation  that  an  English  traveller, 
without  either  guide  or  companion,  was  wending  his  way  over  the  rocky 
ground  through  intricate  passes,  with  which,  notwithstanding  his  being 
apparently  a  stranger,  he  seemed  to  be  tolerably  well  acquainted.  His 
object  appeared  to  *'  make,''  as  the  sailors  say,  some  indicated  fami- 
liar spot,  whence  he  might  more  favourably,  '*  take  a  fresh  departure,'^ 
in  order  to  attain  the  object  of  his  journev. 

Certain  it  is,  that  he  K)llowed  a  path  which  led  to  some  ruins,  in  front 
of  which  he  stopped,  as  if  expecting  some  further  enlightenment  as  to 
the  course  of  his  further  progpress ;  resolfed  if  nothing  occurred  to  assist 
him  in  his  explorations,  to  endeavour  to  find  shelter  for  the  night. 
When  the  sound  of  a  female  voice,  breathing  forth  sacred  music, 
struck  upon  his  ear.  He  advanced  a  few  steps  in  the  directk)n  towards 
the  place  whence  this  harmony  seemed  to  proceed,  Und  beheld  a  light 
burning  in  a  cottage-window  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  except  that 
it  was  in  the  depth  of  the  valley,  overhung  by  the  rocky  pathway  on 
which  he  stood. 

A  thousand  feelings  agitated  him ;  perhaps  it  was  in  that  direction 
he  had  been  taught  to  look  for  what  he  so  aidently  sought.  The  music 
continued — ^the  traveller,  following  the  narrow  track  cut  in  the  face  of 
the  hill,  reached  a  wooden  bridge,  boldly  thrown  over  the  bed  of  the 
mountain  torrent;  this  he  crossed— the  light  still  burning  before  him, 
like  a  propitious  star  guiding  him  to  happiness. 

He  approached  the  cottage—^he  window  was  open ;  concealed  by  a 
wall  he  could  command  the  interior  of  the  room,  whence  he  beheld  a  young 
female,  kneeling  before  an  image  of  the  Virgin ;  the  sacred  song  was 
over,  but  she  was  praying  fervently  and  in  silence ;  at  her  side  hung  a 
rosary,  to  which  was  attached  a  cross, 

**  Which  Jews  miglit  kitt  and  infidels  adore." 
[    As  her  face  was  turned  towards  the  sacred  image,  the  traveller  could 
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lee  only  her  |)rofile :  was  more  necessary  tQ  cQnyince  .hm|,,^ff^t.i<)#i 

/'iieKtl  Imd  iibt  already  proclaimed  it,  that  it  was  Alice  M'GJqcx}  t;\f .  .:\ 

.  ''^Hte  riMiiained  motionless,  lest  he  should  interrupt  her  orj^Qa^   .Sbe 

-')idS6  ih>m  ber  devotions  —  he  ventured  to  attract  her  attention  jby 

calling  on  her  name; — she  started  with  surprise,  and  uttered  a <suddea 

'<ery ;  but  it  was  characterized  bv  neither  fear  nor  displeasure;  oa  tbe 

contrary,  after  recovering  herself  from  her  astonishment,  she  held  out 

heff  hands  towards  him,  and  bade  him  come  in. 

.  And  what  a  meeting  it  was!  what  thousands  of  que$tio;)s  9J9A 
answers  did  these  two  devoted  beings  ask  and  give!  He  r^peat^ 
nil  the  events  of  his  life,  which  had  occurred  since  they  parted^  V> 
which  she  listened  with  the  deepest  interest ;  nor  did  tbe  annoum^ip- 
ment  of  the  fact,  that  the  moment  he  could  obtain  leave  of  abs^aDki^e 
from  his  regiment,  which  had  been  moved  from  Scotland  after  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion  to  a  foreign  station,  he  had  proceeded  to 
Prance,  hurried  to  the  convent  where  she  had  been  residiugt  itnd 
there  hearing  of  her  mother's  death,  and  her  return  to  Scotland, 
had  followed  and  found  her,  at  all  weaken  the  feeling  he  had  alr^aily 
excited. 

These  interesting  dialogues  between  the  gallant  Granville  and  hia  be- 
lored,  was  mterrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Peggie,  who,  looking  at 
the  Captain— as  he  now  was — and  bearing  in  mmd  the  eventful  day 
which  won  his  ladv*s  heart,  suggested  that  a  good  supper  was  es« 
iential  to  his  welibeing,  a  dictum  with  which,  lover  as  he  was,  the 
gallant  officer  did  not  appear  at  all  inclined  to  disagree ;  and  «coord- 
inglr  Alice,  whose  thoughts  were  certainly  not  resting  on  such  mens 
worldly  matters,  express^  her  cordial  approbation  of  her  handmaiden's 
providence. 

**  You  will  find  here,''  said  Alice  to  Granville,  retuminx  after 
Slaving  given  some  orders,  '*  a  hearty,  honest  welcome ;  humb&  as  to 
fare,  such  as  we  real  mountaineers  are  used  to.  You  will,  when  weary 
of  our  talk,  be  conducted  by  honest  Peggie's  little  nephew  to  a 
clean  aind  comfortable  lodging  m  her  brother's  cottage,  which  I  have 
desired  them  to  prepare  for  you.  You  may  wonder  to  see  with  what 
cheerfulness  I  bear  my  change  of  circumstances ;  but  I  place  my  imst 
in  Heaven^  and  am  happier  here  than' I  could  be  any  where  else  in 
the  world.*' 

Honest  Peggie  bustled  about  and  soon  displayctd  a  repast,  possessing 
tbe  first  of  all  attractions — cleanliness^  And  Alice  and  Granvdle  defied 
the  world  and  all  its  ills  in  their  quiet  retreat. 

Stercely  had  they  finished  their  repast,  when  an  old  Hig1,daodei^ 
whom  Granville  had  engaged  to  bring  his  portmanteau  across  the  bills 
ham  the  nearest  point,  at  which  road- travelling  became  impracjLicabie, 
made  his  appearance  with  his  burden,  and  knocked  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage  to  ask  for  a  wee  bit  of  something  to  eat ;  little  imagining  tbatihs 
Southitm  who  had  told  him  to  come  to  him  at  Malldaloch,  where  lis 
understood  Alice  was  residing,  was  already  installed  and  at  rest.  Fsom 
this  portmanteau,  Granville  produced  the  prayer-book  which  liad  b^*' 
longed  to  her  beloved  father,  and  which  she  had  forgotten  in  tbe  hurry 
*f  quitting  the  convent,  and  had  left  behind  her.  The  sight  of  it  filled 
her  eyes  wi^  tears :  not  only  was  it  associated  with  ten  thousand 
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neoliectloini  of  her  beloved  parent,  but  Its  festitutipa  Xx^hw„hj 
GraniriUe  fblly  established  the  uuth  of  his  joarney  ia  pumoit  of.  her, 
and  his  solicitude  on  her  account,  by  bringing  her  back,  this  ndauUe 
relic, 

'*  Henry/*  said  Alice,  *'  the  sight  of  this  book  brings  all  the  eveols 
of  my  life  to  my  mind — the  kindness  and  affection  of  my  poor  fathisc-r- 
the  devotion  of  my  beloved  mother — in  the  silence  of  the  conveivt  to 
which  we  retired,  and  which  you  have  visited,  my  thoughts  were  con- 
stantly fixed  on  you — ^the  day  of  the  dreadful  battle  was  always  before 
me— and  in  the  hour  of  prayer  did  my  thoughts  revert  to  my  preserva* 
tion  from  violence,  perhaps  from  death,  by  you ;  and  even  while  my  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  this  holy  book,  and  in  the  quietude  of  our  chapd, 
when  the  shades  of  evening  fell  over  us»  your  figure  seemed  to  fiit  be- 
fore me  in  the  light  of  the  tapers  on  the  altar. 

'*  My  mother  died — she  rests,  as  you  know,  in  the  cemetery  of  the 
convent.  I  wept  over  her*  and  vainly  called  on  her  beloved  namo^-^ 
she  was  lost  to  me  for  ever,  upon  earth*  I  grew  sick  of  the  desolate  state 
in  which  I  was  lefl,  and  the  love  of  home — my  dear,  ill-fated  home  was 
in  my  heart.  I  sat  through  the  long  evenings  of  winter,  scarcely 
lifting  my  head  from  my  hands,  my  eyes  full  of  tears,  for  dear  Mall- 
daloch,  with  its  calm  lake  and  its  moonlit  rushes  murmuring  in  the 
breese,  were  before  me — ^the  longing  for  home  was  irresistible;  my 
excellent,  good  priest,  to  whose  care  and  affection  I  owe  so  mucbt  exr- 
pressed  his  readmess  to  be  my  protector  and  euide  to  my  native  moun- 
tuns,  hoping,  moreover,  now  that  public  affairs  are  more  tranquil,  to 
exert  himself  again  successfully  in  forwarding  the  interests  of  our  holy 
idigton. 

**  Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when  I  first  again  beheld  Mall- 
dalocb— -or  rather  its  ruins — what  a  thousand  recollections  flashed 
on  my  mind ! — the  places  which  we  have  inhabited  in  our  youth,  in  our 
happiest  hours,  may  crumble  and  fall,  but  they  speak  volumes.  *  Yes,* 
cried  I,  *  there  is  Malldaloch,  ruined,  deserted — but  still  it  is  MalU 
daloch.* 

**  As  we  approached  it,"  continued  Alice,  **  we  found  the  beautiful 
gardens  all  run  wild  and  in  disorder ;  long  grass  was  growing  in  the 
courtyard,  and  the  setting  sun  gleamed  through  the  broken  windows  on 
the  pavement  of  the  once  festive  hall ;  but  it  shone,  too*  on  the  arms 
of  M'Cleody  which  still  were  in  their  place  of  honour ;  no  one  had 
dared  to  tear  them  down,  and  I  seated  myself  beneath  them  in  the 
oaken  chair  of  my  father,  in  which  he  has  sat  a  thousand  timea  while 
fondling  me  on  his  knee.  You  will  ask  me,"  said  Alice,  **  why,  with 
these  feelings,  I  did  not  as  I  proposed  to  do  when  1  left  the  convent,  make 
Malldaloch  my  residence :  my  fortune  would  not  permit  it,  and  Uiere* 
fore  is  it,  that  I  have  chosen  this  little  cottage,  whence  I  can  see  it,  even 
if  I  am  hindered  from  making  my  daily  visit  to  it,  by  the  badness  of  the 
weather.*' 

Poor  Alice  paused,  while  yet  Granville  sat  gazing  on  her  with  rap* 
ture.  She  had  hitherto  spoken  of  nothing  calculated  to  disturb  the 
pros|>ect  of  their  happiness,  for  the  death  of  Granville's  father  bad  pot 
nim  in  possession  of  a  handsome  fortune,  of  which  he  had  the  uacon** 
trolled  command ;  but  something  remained  to  be  told — ^m  fact,  unless 
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his  anger  had  not  snbsidedy  she  expected  Ronald  Kf^Olean  to  pay  one 
of  his  fruttlesfl  and  irksome  risits ;  and  althongh  she  felt  it  whollt  im- 
possible to  hare  any  concealment  from  Grantille,  and  ahhoagn  she 
was  most  anxious  that  Ronald  should  no/  make  his  appearance,  she  still, 
on  the  other  hand,  hoped  that  he  mi^ht,  as  convincing  her  that  his 
wrath  was  appeased,  and  that  he  had  forgiven]  her  refural  to  comply 
with  his  request  of  the  preceding  evening,  to  swear  eternal  fidelity  to 
him. 

«« There  is,"  said  Alice,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  but  one  thing  which 
weighs  upon  my  mind :  it  has  been  my  misfortune,  involuntarily  on  my 
part,  to  giEiin  the  afiections  of  one  who  has  been  my  companion  from  my 
earliest  youth — the  favourite  of  my  father,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly 
attached.  Last  night  he  pressed  his  suit  with  more  than  usual  earnest- 
ness, and,  although  my  best  of  friends,  my  priest  was  by,  charged  me 
with  loving  another,  and  that  other  a  Southron.  The  thought  enraged 
him  almost  to  madness,  and  he  left  me  burning  with  rage." 

The  expression  of  Granville's  fine  countenance  convinced  Alice  that 
she  was  touching  upon  points  likely  to  excite  in  his  breast,  feelings  of 
national  prejudice  and  animosity,  which  however  subdued,  or  even 
entirely  overcome  by  the  superior  influence  of  love  for  such  a  being  as 
herself,  still  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  those,  whose  loyalty  and  fidelity  to 
the  house  of  Hanover  led  them  to  regard  with  scorn  and  hatred  the 
survivors  of  the  faction,  whose  rebellious  attempts  upon  the  crown  they 
had  successfully  defeated.  The  idea  that  this  pretender  to  the  hand  of 
Alice  should  speak  sli^htindy  of  a  Southron— ^and  that  Southronfhim- 
self,  awakenea  a  feehng  of  pride  and  resentment,  which  pretty  plamly 
exhibited  itself  in  Granville's  altered  manner. 

**  But,"  said  Alice,  ''  all  this  will  pass  away — Ronald  is  generous 
ties  brave — and  now  that  you  are  here,  all  my  cares  and  all  my  difficul- 
and  cease." 

''  Yes»"  exclaimed  Granville,  softened  by  the  sweetness  of  her  man« 
ner,  "  you  are  mine — ^mine  for  ever!  This  happy  moment  repays  me  for 
all  the  anxieties  of  a  protracted  separation ;  never — never  more  do  we 
part  on  earth !" 

At  this  moment,  footsteps  were  heard  approaching ;  the  happy  lovers 
turned  their  eyes  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  and  beheld,  already  on  its 
threshold,  three  men.  The  first  was  young,  his  countenance  marked 
and  stem — ^his  figure  manly  and  graceful — his  air  dignified  and  resolute* 
By  the  colour  of  his  tartan,  as  well  as  by  his  gallant  bearing,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  recognise  in  him  the  rejected  Ronald  M'Clean.  His  hand 
was  on  the  pistol  which  he  carried  m  his  belts  and  he  appeared  only  to 
be  restrained  from  using  it,  by  the  efforts  of  one  of  his  companions, 
much  older  than  himself.  Granville  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  young 
Highlander,  and  Alice  seemed  rivetted  to  the  spot  by  his  sudden  ap- 
pearance under  such  extraordinary  circumstabces. 

Granville's  arrival  had  b^n  noticed  by  one  of  Ronald's  men,  who 
had  followed  him  to  the  cottage :  coupled  with  the  scene  of  the  previous 
evening,  this  circumstance  dispelled  all  doubt  in  Ronald's  mind  of  the 
truth  of  his  suspicions,  and  when  he  entered  the  room,  he  felt  satisfied 
tiiat  he  stood  fkce  to  face  with  his  hated  rival.  The  first  glance  which 
he  cast  upon  Granville  was  that  of  scorn  and  contempt ;  but  in  an  in- 
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gtast,  an  if  animated  by  other  and  ttill  stronger  feelings,  It  look  of 
borror  glanced  from  his  eyes,  and  an  exclamation  of  disgnst  burst  from 
his  lips ;  he  stepped  forward,  and  again  gazed  upon  the  English  Red-coat. 
**  ^is  he  !*'  said  Ronald, "  I  never  could  mistake  him." 
He  walked  across  the  room  to  Alice,  and  with  a  calmness  and  gravity 
totally  at  variance  with  the  passions  which  a  moment  before  had  seemed 
to  agitate  him,  took  her  hand  in  his. 

"  Daughter  of  M'Cleod,"  said  he,  **  do  you  know  this  man  ?" 
Alice  wonld  have  answered  the  question  with  a  scorn,  which  must 
have  made  M 'Clean  feel  how  well  she  knew  him,  and  how  much  she 
loved  him ;  but  there  was  something  so  awful  in  the  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  something  so  solemn  in  his  manner,  that  her  tongue  refused  its 
office,  and  from  her  trembling  lips  fell  only  some  faint  and  unintelli- 
gible words. 

**  Daughter  of  M'Cleod,''  said  Ronald,  <<  in  the  battle  of  Culloden  I 

SAW   THAT   MAK  KILL  YOUR   FATHER  !" 

The  hand  of  Alice  turned  icy  cold  in  that  of  M'Clean ;  she  uttered 
no  cry — ^she  wept  not — ^but  fi:iing  her  eyes  upon  his,  seemed  to  search 
to  his  very  heart  for  the  truth  of  what  he  had  said.   M'Clean  relaxed  not. 

**  Granville,''  said  she,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  is  this  true  V 

**  True!''  exclaimed  Granville,  starting  from  his  seat  impetuously, 
^'  the  wretch  who  has  fabricated  that  falsehood——*" 

But,  alas !  the  almost  supernatural  calm,  the  imperturbable  tran- 
quillity of  Ronald,  were  but  too  certain  evidences  that  what  he  had 
said  was  right.  A  faint  smile  of  gratified  vengeance  trembled  on 
his  lip— his  hand  touched  not  his  dag8;er«  although  the  hatred  of  his 
rival  was  deep  in  his  heart — he  felt  that  he  had  already  triumphed  over 
him.  The  manly  beauty  of  his  features,  now  agitated  by  no  passion, 
and  the  inanimate  steadiness  of  his  figure,  afforded  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  excitement  of  Alice  and  Granville ;  the  one  of  whom  was  praying 
to  Heaven  with  tearful  eyes,  and  the  other  threatening  Ronald  with  looks 
of  defiance. 

Alice,  unhappy  Alice«  was  convinced ;  she  knew  that  the  honour  of 
Maclean  was  unimpeached  and  unimpeachable — she  knew  that  it  was 
in  a  personal  encounter  with  an  English  officer,  her  father,  separated 
from  his  men,  had  fallen;— she  dare  not  doubt — she  dare  not  hope. 
Pressing  her  forehead  with  both  her  hands,  she  turned,  first  to  Granville, 
and  then  to  his  accuser,  and  uttering  one  piercing  shriek,  fell  senseless 
at  their  feet. 

They  raised  her  gently,  and  her  faithful  servants  carried  her  to  her 
chamber,  leaving  Granville  and  M'Clean  alone  together.  In  Granville's 
state  of  mind,  with  all  his  national  prejudices,  and  all  his  tenderest 
feelings  boiling  in  his  bosom,  it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  such  a 
circumstance  was  most  perilous  and  fearful.  Harsh  words  were  exchanged 
between  them — the  searching  questions  of  Granville,  the  short  but 
decided  answers  of  Roland,  produced  a  war  of  words,  in  which,  how- 
ever, the  truth  of  Ronald's  statement  was  perfectly  established.  He 
recalled  to  Granville's  recollection  every  minute  circumstance  which  led 
to  the  momentary  separation  of  M'Cleod  from  his  followers,  and  con- 
Tinced  even  his  unwilling  hearer,  that  it  was  by  the  hand  of  the  lover 
of  the  daughter  that  the  father  fell. 
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/'  <?|  W8U»;  tter^,*'  exclaimed  RonaW ;  **  I  saw  ttie  Wow  struA-f^l  rfaw 
royhonoiiired,  my  b^b.ved  friend  fall.  If  I  had  not  been  whirled  away 
hy  a  sudden  charge  of  your  bayonets,  you  should  not  have  lived  to 
triumph  in  the  glories  of  that  detestable  victory.  Five  minutes  after,  I 
|:aine4  the  f  pot«  and  M'Cleod  died  in  my  arms.  The  form  and  features 
of  his  antagonist  were  stamped  upon  my  memory — my  friend's  death 
was  not  then  atoned  for— the  day  may  come — Patience!*' 

"  This  is  a  dream/'  said  Granville,  "  a  horrible  dream !  No,**  ex- 
claimed he,  striking  his  breast  in  an  agony  of  passion,  **  I  have  done 
no  wrong — there  is  no  crime  in  battle — the  soldier  fighting  his 
country's  battles  is  no  assassin.  He  knows  not  who  falls  by  his  hand — 
he  ought  never  to  know  it.  Alice  will  not  break  her  oath  for  this — no, 
M'Clean  !  she  is  affianced  to  me,  and  she  shall  be  my  wife.'* 

In  an  instant  the  whole  expression  of  M'Clean's  countenance  was 
altered,  and  rage,  uncontrollable  rage,  agitated  all  his  features. 

''The  blood  of  her  father  is  on  your  head/'  said  Konald.  ''T^e 
curse  of  the  daughter  will  follow  you  !*' 

**  The  curse,"  exclaimed  Granville,  *'  will  be  on  him  who  has  raked 
this  frightful  story  from  the  grave,  where  it  would,  as  it  ought,  to  have 
slumbered,  had  not  Alice's  devoted  love  for  me,  driven  you  to  the  base 
and  horrid  expedient  of  reviving  it.  Alice  loves  me,  and  I  repeat  it,  to 
your  dismay/' 

Ronald,  writhing  under  this  last  denunciation,  started  from  his  seat 
and  lefl  the  cottage.  Granville  perfectly  well  understood  the  sign  he 
made  on  quitting  the  door,  and  followed  him  out.  The  two  companions 
of  M'CIeod,  knowing  too  surely  what  was  about  to  happen,  were  going 
from  his  back,  and  armed  himself  with  his  short  spear,  declaring 
with  an  almost  youthful  energy,  that  as  the  Southron  had  hired  him, 
he  was  bound  to  protect  him,  and  see  fair  play  between  him  and  his 
enemy. 

A  few  minutes  only  had  elapsed,  when  on  the  bank  of  the  torrent 
which  dashed  from  the  height  of  the  mountains,  a  sudden  glare  of  light 
appeared,  illuminating  the  glen ;  it  arose  from  the  flames  of  burning 
branches  of  the  resinous  pine,  which  the  retainers  of  their  chief  had  cut 
from  the  trees  and  fired — ^the  torches  thus  promptly  supplied,  cast 
around  a  funereal' gloom — its  object  was  undoubted — the  clashing  of 
swords  echoed  among  the  rocks — the  sound  recalled  the  distracted 
Alice  to  life  and  consciousness — in  vain  she  tried  to  raise  herself  from 
her  bed.  She  called  to  her  faithful  Peggie  to  open  the  window,  and 
endeavour  to  discover  what  it  meant. 

"Tell  me — tell  me/'  said  Alice,  "what  do  you  seeT' — Her  answer 
was,  that  there  were  two  men  fighting — that  they  had  closed  upon  each 
other,  and  that  one  struggled  violently  in  the  conflict,  but  that  his  anto- 
gonist  seemed  to  be  the  victor,  but  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
who  were  the  combatants  at  the  distance* 

Presently  the  clash  of  weapons  ceased,  and  a  lew  murmuring  noise 
was  followed  by  the  slow  and  heavy  tramp  of  feet.    Alice  again  raised 
,  herself  and  listened,  but  all  was  still  save  the  falling  torrent. 

^Surely, surely,"  said  the  wretched  girl^  'Meath  has  been  there!" 
The  helpless  weakness  of  the  poor  sufferer— left  too  for  the  first  time  for 
weeks  and  months  by  her  pious  confessor— rendered  her  incapable  of 
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actiqpd,  and  80  exliausted  did  she  become*  Ihat  sometLose  after  midnight 
sbe  fell  into  a  fitful  slumber,  whence,  however,  she  started  at  the  earliest 
ah^  their  chief ;  but  the  old  man,  who  had  brought  Qraavilfe's  portman'r 
teau  across  the  hiUs,  detained  them  until  he  had  loosened  hid  shield 
dawn  of  day. 

Andy  oh !  what  a  lovely  morning  it  was.  The  sun  rose  brightly  and 
clearly,  and  the  glittering  clouds  added  their  purple  tints  to  his  |;olden 
rays;  never  did  Nature  and  all  her  attributes  Iook  more  beautifut—one 
heart  alone  remained  insensible  to  her  deliehtfnl  influence. 

Poor  Alice,  **  rallying  all  her  energies,  resolved  to  leave  the  cottage, 
and  seek  the  place  of  combat.  She  fulfilled  her  intentions,  leaning  on 
the  arm  of  her  faithful  woman.  And  those  who  had  seen  the  fair  and 
beautiful  creature  of  the  previous  night,  her  heart  full  of  joy  and  affec- 
tion, would  not  have  recognised  her,  in  the  worn  broken-down  creature 
who,  with  her  eyes  fixed  on  Heaven,  dragged  her  faint  and  wearied 
limfa^  to  the  spot  which  she  desired  to  visiL 

'*  Here,  madam,"  said  Peggie,  when  they  had  reached  it,  **  here  is 
the  ground  on  which  they  fouzht — the  grass  is  still  weL" 

**  With  blood,"  muttered  Alice,  shuddering. 

**  I  know,"  continued  the  woman,  "  that  one  was  wounded,  for  1  saw 
the  other,  when  they  parted,  after  their  struggle,  rush  upon  him  and  cut 
him  down — that  I  dared  not  tell  you  last  nignL" 

^'  It  was  the  shortest  of  the  two  that  fell,"  said  Peggie ;  *'  I  could  not, 
of  course^  see  their  faces,  but  I  am  certain  it  was  Ronald  M'Clean^ 
it  was  all  confused  to  my  sight — but  the  memory  of  it  will  never  fade.^ 

The  joy  of  hearing  that  her  beloved  Granville  had  escaped,  did  not 
hinder  Alice  from  feeling  sore  and  deep  regret  for  the  fate  of  M'CIean. 
He  had  been,  as  we  knew,  the  constant  companion  of  her  youth — they 
had  together  explored  the  wildest  mountain  paths,  together  plucked  the 
fragrant  heather  or  culled  the  wildest  fruits ;  and  the  thought  that  he 
should  have  fallen  while  he  was  in  fact  her  guest,  and  almost  before 
her  door,  only  because  he  had  dared  to  love  her — struck  deep  into  her 
generous  heart.  If  strange  events  had  not  occurred — if  fate  had 
otherwise  decided  between  James  and  Georse,  she  would,  in  all 
human  probability,  have  been  his  wife.  She  had  always  esteeined  him, 
admired  the  nobleness  of  his  character,  respected  his  principles  and 
his  virtues,  and,  if  she  had  not  loved,  she  at  least  preferred  him  to  all 
others,  until  the  fortune  of  war  and  a  totally  unforeseen  event  had 
brought  her  so  strangely  acquainted  with  Granville,  and  created  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  and  devotion  in  her  heart,  which  naturally,  in  such  a 
hearty  grew  into  an  ardent  love  for  her  deliverer. 

Alice  left  the  blood-stained  spot;  she  gazed  around  her  in  every  di- 
rection m  hopes  to  see  her  beloved ;  the  [eagle  soared  from  its  eyrie, 
beating  the  clear  air  with  its  wings ;  the  patient  fisherman  pursued 
his  daily  toil  in  silence  on  the  lake— but  no  Granville  came.  At  one 
point  of  her  path  the  roof  of  Malldaloch^  caught  her  sight ;  a  thousand 
thoughts  flashed  into  her  mind — a  thousand  associations  connected  with 
the  days  of  childhood— *a  thousand  regrets  for  the  fate  of  M^Clean. 

'^  No,"  said  she»  '^  it  is  not  so ;  M'Clean  is  wrong— *my  father  did  not 
fall  by  Granville's  hand— he  is  free  from  that  stain.  But  even  if  he 
did,  it  was  in  battle.   Could  I  not  forgive  him  ?   It  was  his  duty ;  but 
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to  marry  him— 4o  feel  my  band  gt aeped  by  Ibat  wUdi  kiUed  my  parent 
— ^misery,  misery  l" 

Exhausted  and  broken-heartedy  Alice  retraced  her  steps  to  the  cot^ 
tage ;  her  aaxiety  for  news  of  Granville,  *^  with  all  his  sin^  upon  his 
head,"  amounting  to  something  like  frenzy,  when  at  the  door  she 
found  the  old  Highlander,  whose  generous  feeling  towards  the  Southron 
has  already  been  noticed. 

*^  Lady  of  Malldaloch,''  said  the  old  man,  **  he  is  dying  in  your  house 
— in  the  house  of  the  M'Cleods.  To  die  so  young  is  hard-— and  for  a 
woman's  love  too — ^had  it  been  in  the  good  old  cause—" 

*^  Holy  Virgin  I"  said  Alice,  **  support  me  at  this  moment !  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  he  wished  to  be  taken  to  Malldaloch  V* 

**  Yes,"  said  the  old  man }  **  he  said  it  would  be  a  blessing  to  him  to 
die  under  the  roof  of  your  fathers,  and  entreated  us  to  carry  him  to 
what  was  your  room  in  other  days." 

**  Oh !  Ronald,  Ronald  !"  sobbed  Alice,  **  I  have  wronged  you— I 
have  ruined  you,  and  all  because  you  loved  me  I"  and  she  hurried  away 
to  the  old  house. 

The  old  Highlander  did  not  at  all  understand  or  enter  into  Alice's 
feelings,  nor  did  he  exactly  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  quarrel. 
He  satisfied  himself  with  thinking  it  exceedingly  ridiculous  for  men  to 
fight  about  **  ladie  love,"  and  appeared  almost  angry  with  the  Lady 
of  Malldaloch  for  being  at  all  afiected  by  the  circumstance. 

Alice,  weak  as  she  was,  hastened  on  her  way,  anxious  to  pour 
such  balm  as  she  could,  into  the  wounds  of  her  devoted  Ron|dd,[and 
almost  dissatufied  that  Granville  had  not  had  the  manliness  to  return 
to  her,  to  tell  her  what  had  occurred.  She  reached  the  gate — with 
almost  supernatural  strength,  she  ran  up  the  staircase  which  led  to  her 
once  familiar  room,  and  Growing  open  the  door  beheld  stretched  upon 
an  old  wretched  bedstead,  which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  time  and 
rebellion,  pale  as  death  and  deeply  wounded  on  the  chest—* her  adored 
Granville  himself.  • 

Her  eyes  were  rivetted  on  the  horrid  sight ;  she  panted  for  breath-^ 
all  she  could  mutter  was,  M  And  M'Clean  nas  done  this  ?" 

The  agitation  of  Granville  at  the  sight  of  his  beloved  Alice,  forced  the 
blood  to  flow  afresh  from  the  wound,  which  had  been  left  since  the  pre- 
ceding night  without  surgical  aid.  He  could  not  speak  to  her,  but  the 
expression  of  his  ghastly  countenance  seemed  to  say,  *^  Do  not  lute 
me,  Alice  !^-do  not  abandon  roe  I" 

Alice  fancied  she  saw  her  fether's  noble  figure  flit  by  her,  and  heard 
his  voice  sounding  in  her  ears;  the  pulsation  of  her  heart  was  au* 
dible— «uch  was  the  silence  of  the  apartment. 

*^U  I  forsake  you,"  said  Alice,  '*may  Heaven  forsake  »#/"  and 
taking  his  hand  mto  hers,  which  trembled  like  a  leaf,  she  kissed 
his  cold  lips,  and  the  knot  which  confined  her^hair  breaking,  her  Ion; 
fiur  tresses  fell  over  the  neck  of  her  wounded  lover.  But  Alice  rallied 
from  her  momentary  tenderness-— action  was  necessary  to  save  her 
beloved :  she  instantly  despatched  the  old  Highlander  to  the  village  for 
assistance ;  and  in  a  very  short  time  the  surgeon  arrived.  After  having 
examined  the  wound  or  wounds  of  Granville,  he  told  the  Lady  of  Mall- 
daloch that  the  danger  was  imminent. 
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^  Let  what  may  happen/'  said  Alice,  in  a  whisper,  '*  I  will  not 
leare  him." 

Granyflle's  eye  remained  fixed  on  hers ;  he  made  great  efforts  to  speak, 
but  in  vain ;  be  saw  a  change  as  wonderful  in  her  countenance  since 
they  parted  the  night  before,  as  she  saw  in  his ;  but  although  he  be- 
lieved that  death  had  laid  his  iron  hand  upon  her,  he  still  saw  in  her 
eyes  all  the  energy,  all  the  feeling,  all  the  devotion,  of  a  woman  full  of 
love  and  courage. 

The  surgeon  quitted  them  for  a  short  time ; — ^when  he  returned,  his 
silence  and  the  expression  of  his  countenance,  conveyed  to  the  wretched 
Alice  the  dreadful  intelligence,  that  all  hope  was  gone.  Not  Byb  minutes 
after  this  heart-rending  announcement,  footsteps  were  heasd  on  the 
staircase — the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  stood 
Ronald  M'Clean. 

Upon  seeing  Alice,  he  started  back ;  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands 
the  moment  after  her  eye  had  glanced  upon  his  figure.  M'Clean  gazed 
on  the  woeful  scene  before  him  with  unfeigned  regret.  Alice,  recovering 
herself  from  her  first  surprise  at  the  sight  of  him,  looked  at  him 
firmly  and  steadily,  and  said — 

"  Are  you  come  to  see  him  die  ?— Were  you  not  sure  you  had  killed 
your  victim  ?" 

"  No,  Alice,"  said  M'Clean,  '^  a  very  different  feeling  has  brought  me 
hither ;  and  although  the  sight  of  you  here  may  have  rekindled  my 
hatred,  I  pitied  him  and  lamented  his  fate.  I  wounded  him,--<hat  is 
true,  but  honourably — in  single  combat,  where  we  were  hand  to  hand, 
and  foot  to  foot;  our  swords  were  crossed  before  witnesses.  I 
wounded  him,  I  say,  but  the  fate  might  have  been  mine,  for  the  Southron 
is  brave  and  dexterous.  All  I  ask  for  myself  is  an  appeal  to  him — 
let  him  speak,  and  hear  what  he  relates  of  our  fight." 

The  sure;eon,  who  had  just  laid  his  hand  upon  Oranville's  heart,  said, 
m  a  low  whisper, 

"  Sir — ^he  will  never  speak  more." 

Maclean  instantlv  stepped  forward  to  save  Aliee,  who  seemed  falling 
on  the  bed,  but  a  loud  and  horrid  laugh  was  the  only  reply  to  his  ad- 
vance, which  she  repulsed  with  horror. 

"  My  love,  my  lire !"  screamed  she  to  the  mangled  corpse,  **  rise, 
rise ! — give  me  your  hand — the  altar  is  ready — ^the  priest  is  here — I  am 
your  betrothed,  your  beloved  I — I  am  happy,  happy ! — See,  see,  how  well 
I  look  in  my  weddine  clothes  !*' 

And  she  sank  on  die  dead  man's  bloody  breast. 

At  this  sad  sight,  tears  trickled  down  Ronald's  cheeks,  and,  raising 
his  eyes  to  Heaven,  he  exclaimed : 

**  Oh,  holy  Virgin,  have  pity  on  her  I" 

The  tragedt  was  bitdbd. 
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LINES 

ON   TUB  CURtSTEKIVO  OP   HT  BROTHBE*S  IITVAVT  flOW^ 

Fehnuuy  91, 16M. 
Bt  tub  Hok.  Mes.  Noktov. 

Tbmmm  is  a  tcmiid  of  lan^iter,  U^t  and  gqr! 

And  harried  wekomesy  as  of  Joyful  greeting* 
The  stir  and  murmur  of  a  holiday. 

The  grouping  of  gkd  friends  each  other  meeting : 
And  in  the  midst  art  thou — ^thou  tiny  flower, 
Whose  coming  hath  so  cheered  this  wintiy  hoar  I 

Helpless  thou  liest,  young  blossom  of  our  love  1 
The  sunshine  of  fond  smiles  around  thee  heaming, 

Blessingi  call'd  down  on  thee  from  Heaven  above, 
And  evety  heart  about  thyjuiurt  dreaming :«« 

Meek  peace  and  utter  innocence  are  now 

The  sole  expression  of  thy  baby  brow. 

Helpless  thou  liest,  tliy  little  waxen  fiice 

Eagerly  scann'd  by  our  inquiring  glances. 
Hoping  some  lovely  likeness  there  to  tnce^ 

Which  fimcy  finds,  and  so  thy  worth  enhances 
Clothing  with  thought  mature,  and  power  of  miad^ 
Those  in&nt  features,  yet  sofiuntly  lined 

And  still  thy  youthful  mother  bendeth  down 
Her  large,  soft,  loving  eyes,  brimful  of  gladness, 

Her  cheek  almost  as  waxen  as  thine  own. 
Her  heart  as  innocently  free  from  sadness: 

And  still  a  brighter  smile  her  red  lip  wean 

As  eadi  her  young  son's  loveliness  dedares. 

And  sometimes  as  we  gase  a  sig^  is  heard, 

(Though  from  the  happy  group  all  grief  secn>  banish'd). 
As  thou  recallest,  little  nestUng  blrd^ 

Some  long  fomiliar  free  whose  light  hath  vanbh'd 
Some  name,  which  yet  hath  power  our  hearts  to  thrill. 
Some  smile,  whose  buried  beauty  haunts  us  still! 


Ah !  most  to  Her,  the  early  widowed,  come 

Thoughts  of  the  Uossons  that  from  earth  have  peikha; 
Lost  to  her  lone  and  solitary  bome^ 

Though  in  her  brooding  memoiy  fbodly  dietish'd :— 
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Her  little  grandson's  baby-smiles  recall 
Not  one  regretted  hope  of  youth,  bvttoUf 


Her  SoQ*^  son  lies  upoD  her  enufling  knee» 
And  bids  her  heart  return,  with  mouMul  dreamtog, 

To  her  own  first-bom's  helpless  infiuicy, 

When  hope— youth's  guiding  star,  was  brightly  beaming; 

And  He^  who  died  too  soon,  stood  by  and  smiled* 

And  bless'd  alike  the  mother  and  her  chUd. 

Since  then,  how  many  a  year  hath  fleeted  past ! 

What  unforeseen  events,  what  joys,  what  sorrows. 
With  sunshine  or  with  clouds  bave  overcast 

The  long  succession  of  her  lonely  morrows ; 
E'er  musing  o'er  this  fiiir  and  new-bom  fiice, 
A  fresh  link  carried  on  her  husband's  Race  I 

Fkir  child,  that  race  is  not  by  man's  award 
Ennobled, — ^but  by  God ;  no  titles  sounded 

By  herald's  tramp,  or  smooth  and  flattering  bard. 
Proclaim  within  what  lines  thy  rank  is  bounded  t— 

Tky  power  hereditaiy,  none  confine. 

Hie  gift  of  Genius,  boy,  by  right  is  thine  I 

Be  humble,  for  it  is  an  envied  things 

And  men  ^i^ose  creeping  hearts  have  long  submitted 
Around  the  column'd  height  to  clasp  and  cling 

Of  Titled  Pride— by  man  to  man  transmitted — 
Will  grudge  the  power  they  have  less  cause  to  dread. 
Oppose  thee  living  and  malign  when  dead. 

One  of  thy  lineage  served  his  countty  well 
(Though  with  her  need,  her  gratitude  departed) ; 

What  in  her  memory  now  is  left  to  dwell  ? 
The  Jauitt  of  him  who  died  half  broken-hearted  :— 

And  those  whose  envious  hands  ne'er  stretch'd  to  save. 

Pluck  down  the  laurels  springing  from  his  grave. 

Tet,  hush !  it  is  a  solemn  hour ;  and  &r 
Be  human  bitterness  and  vain  upbraiding ; 

With  hope,  we  watch  thy  rising,  thou  young  star, 
Hope  not  all  earthly,  or  it  were  too  fiidtng ; 

For  we  are  met  to  usher  in  thy  fife, 

With  prayer,  which  lifteth  hearts,  and  qnelleth  strife. 
March. — VOL.  lv.  no,  ccxix.  ^ 
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Hush'd  is  the  bu^  group,  and  still  as  death  ; 

In  robes  of  white,  around,  all  meekly  kneeling ; 
For  thy  sake,  who  so  lately  drew  thy  breath, 

All  unto  Heaven,  with  earnest  heart  ^pealing  i^ 
A  solemn  voice  addresses  the  Most  High, 
And  with  a  murmuring  echo  we  reply. 

All  holy  be  the  hoar!  and,  oh  1  may  HeaTen 
Look  down  and  bless  the  anxious  motbet^s  part, 

As  meekly  she  confides  the  treasure  given 
So  lately  to  her  young  and  hoping  heart ; 

And  pleads  that  God's  great  love  may  be  his  stay. 

And  guide  her  little  Wanderer  on  his  way. 

So  let  it  be  1  and  when  the  nobk  head 
Of  thy  true-hearted  father,— babe  beloved,— 

Now  glossy  dark,  is  silver-gray  instead. 
And  thy  young  birthday  fiur  away  removed  ; 

Still  mayst  thou  be  a  comfort  and  a  joy. 

Still  welcome  as  this  day,  unoonicious  boy  I 
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Crap.  IX. 

On  going  to  bed,  it  waa  in  vata  that  I  attempted  to  compoae  myself  to 
sleep.  The  melancholy  tale  I  had  beard  dwelt  upon  my  mind,  and  it 
was  aggravated  by  all  those  irritating  aocessories  which  belong  to  such 
cases,  where  the  evils  are  neither  positive  nor  final,  and  the  catastrophe 
yet  in  suspension.  Where  the  darkness  of  inextricable  perplexities)  or 
of  positive  despair  spread  their  sable  curtain  over  the  distresses  of 
othen,  our  sympathy  may  be  deep,  but  it  is  cakn— when  all  is  finished 
the  mind  finds  a  sort  of  repose,  even  in  woe ;  but  where  the  combiattioa 
of  events  is  yet  uncompleted — ^where  happier  contingencies  are  within 
the  range  of  possibility — ^where,  in  short,  any  thing  may  be  dani''^^^ 
feelings  for  others  are  of  a  more  agitating  character.  Yet  what  covki  / 
do,  or  what,  in  fact,  had  I  to  do  with  this  distressing  case?    Neverthe- 


people's  misfortunes  ?    Then  I  tossed  and  worked  myself 
into  a  fever  of  irritation  against  the  fiither—- old  Gilbert — ^if  he  was  oki; 

*  Coathraad  from  No.  cafUL,  psge  «66« 
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or  at  least,  03bert  the  elder»  whom  I  mentally  loaded  with  ererjr  epi- 
thet in  the  vocahulary  of  vituperation.  And  that  fool  Solomon,  said  I ; 
what — ^if  he  had  not  been  the  ass  he  is— what  need  have  prevented 
him  presenting  his  nephew  with  all  that  was  necessary  to  set  matters 
right? 

While  I  thus  lay  tormenting  myself  about  things,  which  I  certainly 
had  very  little  prospect  of  mending,  my  attention  was  every  now  and 
then  arrested  by  the  ringing  of  a  bell  in  the  room  immediately  above ; 
at  least,  I  concluded  it  was  there,  because  I  always  heard,  as  I  imagined, 
the  answer  of  an  opened  door.  I  had  moreover  for  the  last  few  days 
perceived,  by  frequent  symptoms  overhead,  that,  with  my  usual  luck,  I 
had  got  some  very  irritable  and  restless  neighbour — a  stamping  of  feet 
— a  shrill  querulous  talking,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  I  thought,  certain 
missiles  projeeted  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other.  This  pertina- 
cious ringmg  at  last  became  so  irritating,  and  had  assumed  so  regular 
a  character  that,  between  anger  and  curiosity,  I  began  to  time  the  re- 
currence by  my  watch.  I  found  that  it  was  repeated  exactly  every  half- 
hour — so  regularly,  that  the  person  who  rang  must  almost  have  had 
the  bell-rope  in  one  hand  and  a  timepiece  in  the  other. 

When  at  breakfast  the  next  morning  I  asked  my  flippant  attendant, 
the  waiter,  for  an  explanation  of  so  unusual  and  unwarrantable  a  dis- 
turbance. 

"  C'est  un  Monsieur  qui  vient  d'arriver  des  Indes,"  said  he,  stretch- 
ing hastilv  over  the  table  with  a  plate  of  rolls,  and  then  tripped  out  of 
the  room  before  I  could  get  further  information.  **  Oh,  ho  I  said  I  to 
myself,  liver  and  domination,  slaves  and  Cayenne.'* 

When  the  waiter  returned,  I  fbund  that  1  was  right ;  for  he  informed 
me  that  my  neighbour  above  had  adopted  these  means  of  punishing  a 
black  servant,  for  not  having  properly  answered  the  bell  during  the  day, 
and  rang  him  up  every  half-hour  throughout  the  whole  night. 

'*I1  a  peu  de  sant6,''  added  the  diplomatic  and  oily-tong^ed 
waiter. 

So  I  should  suppose— almost  hope,''  said  L 
Mais  c'est  un  grand  Monsieur,    added  he,  laying  such  a  stress 
upon  the  wc»rd,  and  makmg  it  so  intensely  nasal,  as  to  indicate  that 
species  of  greatness  which  is  most  communicable  with  wealth. 

An  Italian  waiter  would  have  tossed  up  his  arm,  and  said  at  once 
without  reserve,  *'  i  sfbrdibilb  per  milioni  I" 

**  His  name?"  I  inquired. 

**  Monsieur  Henri." 

I  soon  felt  an  unaoeountable  desire  to  know  something  more  of  Mon« 
sieur  Henri*  or  even  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  and  spent  a  considerable 
iMurt  of  the  morning,  springing  from  the  sofa  to  the  door  every  time  I 
heard  anyone  coming  down  stairs ;  but,  in  all  the  peeps  I  took,  nothing 
tfaa€  coiiki  at  all  be  construed  into  Monsieur  Henri  made  its  appear- 
anee«  In  die  earlier  part  of  the  morning,  ladies'  maids  tripped  past  with 
their  fresh  faces  and  bri$^  ribbons  from  the  breakfest-table  below, 
towards  the  bedrooms  of  their  miatiesGos  "With  now  and  then  one  who 
hiMi  a  eup  of  tea  in  her  hand.  The  next  epoch  was  distinguished  bv  the 
stately  descent  of  the  ladies  themselves,  followed  by  the  creaking  boots 
aod  purple  faces  of  their  larger,  if  not  better,  halves.  The  third  period 
was  that  of  the  housemaid's  sentUing  past  with  ell  sorU  of  mysterious 
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Ihkig»— but  nothiofi^  jn  the  least  like  Mooaieur  Henri,  qui  vient  d*ar- 
fiver  dea  Indes*  avec  peu  de  sante. 

At  last  I  beard  a  faint  cough,  and  a  step  so  gentle  and  light,  that  it 
bad  already  passed  my  door  before  the  sound  reached  my  ear.  I  sprung 
up  with  more  ulacrity  than  usual,  tripped  over  the  footstool,  and  only 
reeovered  myself  just  in  time  to  see  the  back  of  a  thin  man,  in  a  light 
brown  coat,  enter  a  door  at  the  other  end  of  the  gallery. 
•  I  would  have  watched  him  out  as  diligently  as  a  cat  would  a  mouse, 
but  at  that  moment  Frank  Delarouc  came,  according  to  a  previous  ap- 
pointment, by  which  we  were  to  go  to  see  the  humours  of  a  fair,  out- 
side of  the  Barri^re  de  PEtoile — and  as  I  felt  my  curiosity  to  be  some- 
what ridiculous,  I  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  figure  which  had  so 
recently,  and  in  a  manner  so  tantalizing,  vanished  from  my  sight.  As 
we  went  along,  however,  I  could  not  resist  telling  him  of  the  affair  of 
the  bell,  at  which  he  laughed  heartily. 

*^  What  a  curious  old  fallow  he  must  be  !*'  said  he. 

*'  As  to  his  age,''  I  replied,  *<  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  that — for 
by  a  peep  I  obtained  of  his  person,  I  should  not  think  that  he  is  beyond 
the  midale  age  of  life — ^but  India — " 

"  Ah  !*'  said  Frank,  cheerfully,  '*  it  is  a  sad  place ;  but  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  go  there  after  all — I  see  nothing  else  for  it.'' 

I  made  no  reply.  I  felt  something  so  unpleasant  to  be  connected 
with  this  remark — such  a  repugnance  to  this  view  of  his  future  pro- 
spects as  both  surprised  and  perplexed  me.  Dumps,  said  1  to  myself, 
internally,  what  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  lad  ?  After  a  little  pause  I 
renewed  the  subject  of  the  splenetic  Indian.  **  I  have  some  curiosity  to 
know  more  about  such  an  original,"  I  said,  '<bat  have  not,  at  present, 
any  means  of  introducing  myself  with  propriety." 

*'  As  for  that,"  said  Frank,  '*  I  think  he  has  already  introduced  him- 
self to  you  without  leave,  or  at  least  given  you  sufficient  opportunity  for 
opening:  negotiations  of  some  sort  or  other,  if  it  be  only  to  keep  the 
peace." 

We  now  approached  the  scene  of  our  festivtUes, — the  murmttr  of 
voices,  the  thrumming  of  various  fiddles,  mandolins,  hurdygurdies,  &c. 
were  heard  near  at  band.  The  motley  throng  exceeded  in  forms  and 
colours  an  English  mob,  as  much  as  a  bed  of  Anemones  outshines 
its  neighbouring  parterres.  The  dresses  particularlv  tickled  Frank's 
fancy—  the  wardrobe  of  every  century  and  every  style  seemed  to  have 
been  ransacked  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  those  who  adorn  themselves 
only  on  festivals.  Here  were  toothless  old  women — French  old  women 
-^laughing,  singing,  and  dancing  in  modem  caps,  and  their  grand- 
mother's farthingales — lialf-strangled  looking  veterans  in  stiff-glaxed 
cravats,  powdered  pigtails,  and  loose  hose — national  guards  in  yellow 
topped  booU  and  laree  globular  spectacles — there  were  quack  doctors 
in  thdr  gaily  bedizened  carts  or  carriages,  proclaiming  their  nostrums 
by  voice  or  flag^-HBiountebanks  singing— •wild  beasts  growling — every 
thing  that  the  chaos  of  social  life  could  present. 

*'  That  is  not  George,  surelv  ?"  said  Frank,  pointing  to  a  young  man. 
^'  Oh,  no,  poor  fellow.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  any  thing  of 
him  for  some  days." 

The  mere  mention  of  his  name  brought  back  in.  its  full  weight  the 
dismal  history  I  had  heard  from  Down,  with  all  its  cruel  perplexi* 
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ties,  and  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  lovely  Erminie-^the  more  I 
thought  of  her,  the  more  distressing  her  position  appeared  to  be.  A 
load  seemed  to  fall  upon  my  heart  at  every  new  combination  of  her 
misfortunes,  as  they  successively  presented  themselves  to  my  tmagina-* 
tion.  Even  the  hilarity  of  the  scene  before  me,  seemed  to  give  inten* 
sity  to  my  inward  reflections,  so  that  in  a  very  little  time,  notMrithstand^ 
ing^  the  good-natured  cheerful  companion  by  my  side,  I  was  as  much 
out  of  humour  with  all  the  world  as  ever.  Not  wishing,  however,  to 
throw  a  damp  on  Frank*s  enjoyment  of  the  scene,  I  kept  my  cogita* 
tions  to  myself:  but  I  could  see,  by  the  inquiring  looks  he  every  now 
and  then  cast  upon  me,  that  my  countenance  betrayed  my  chagrin.  He 
attributed  it,  no  doubt,  to  some  serious  reflections  upon  the  scene  before 
us — ^what  a  straight*laced  old  fellow,  thought  I,  the  lad  must  think 
mef 

As  we  were  passing  a  booth  in  which  a  party  were  dancing,  we  heard 
a. female  voice  singing  some  idle  ribaldry  like  die  following : 

"  Le  pr^ent  fait  men  bien 
L'avenir  pour  moi  n'est  rien* 
Cejour  des  jours 
Le  meilleur  est. 
Arr&te  toujours 
L'heure  qui  est  pr^. 
Encore  un  mot 
Du  pr^ent  plus  d*une  sorts 
On  trouve  que  fa  importe  ? 
II  passe  si  t6t. 

Aux  chaffrins  un  souris^ 
Aux  malneurs  point  de  cri. 
Ton  bateau  laisse  courir 
Sur  la  fleuve  de  la  vie. 

Ton  bateau  laisse  courir 

Snr  la  fleuve  de  la  vie.** 

The  voice  I  thought,  was  familiar  to  me,  but  I  would  willingly  have 
dispensed  with  ascertaining  the  fact,  had  not  the  fair  vocalist  on  the 
instant  made  her  appearance  at  the  tent^door,  and  immediately 
aereamed  at  the  top  of  her  highest  note. 

**  Ah  \  vous  voiia  l" 

'*  Wretched  woman !"  said  I,  for  it  was  Felicie. 

'' AUons,  Dumps — vive  la  bagatelle,  a  quoi  bon  s'attrister? 

<(  Le  present  fait  mon  bien,"  &c. 

A  glance  at  Frank's  face,  on  hearing  this  recognition  of  my  new  ac- 
qaintance,  made  the  blood  rush  through  every  vessel  in  my  head» 

'*  Mr.  Frank/'  said  I,  "this  requires  explanation,"  and  truly  I  thou^t 
that  he  looked  as  if  it  did.  Not,  however,  wishing  to  prolong  the  in- 
terview, I  waved  my  hand  to  the  wretched  female  in  token  of  diBmisaal, 
and  was  about  to  depart — ^but  she  vras  not  so  to  bedismissed — and  making 
a  pounce  at  me  with  the  alacrity  of  a  tigress,  she  seized  me  by  the  arm, 
and  afler  a  little  struggling .  on  my  part  succeeded  in  puUii^  me  into 
the  tent.  There,  ra  the  midst  of  all  sorts  of  ladies,  of  moat  question- 
able character,  and  the  easiest  possible  virtue,  dancing  with  all  his 
might  in  the  centre  of  the  booth,  I  beheld— oh,  hofwor !     Jecemiah 

Kgg»." 
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I  icafoely  remember  bow  I  got  out  s  but  when  I  did|  tbe  first  impulM 
was  to  leare  tbe  scene  of  suob  revelry*  and  burry  back  towards  tbe 
crowded  streets,  wbioh  tben  appeared  to  afford  comparative  seclusion 
On  tbe  way  I  related  to  Frank  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  I  bad  become 
known  |o  tbe%bandoned  woman»  tbe  recital  of  wbicb  necessarily  in<- 
olttded  tbe  bistory  of  my  connexion  witb  Figgs,  Altbougb,  as  I  plainly 
perceived,  be  could  not  at  first  belp  laughing  at  my  unbappy  acquaint* 
ance  in  tbe  bootb,  I  was  glad  to  see  bis  face  gradually  assume  as  much 
seriousness,  as  was  natural  to  it ;  and  a  few  brief  unaffected  expressions, 
showed  me  bis  right  feeline  upon  tbe  subject. 

'*  All  this,  my  dear  boy»  I  was  going  to  say,  but  corrected  myself* 
^'  All  this,  Mr.  Fhink,  proceeds  from  a  neglected  education  in  serious 
things  during  early  youth,  and  the  fanatical  trash  which  is  disseminated 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  whose  imaginations  and  feel- 
ings upon  such  subjects,  are  much  mora  easily  excited  than  ours. 
When  once  we  step  beyond  the  sober  promises  and  warnings  of  the 
sacred  writings,  and  adopt  some  vision  which  the  folly  or  craft  of  men 
have  ingrafted  upon  them»  tbe  mind  loses  its  central  poise.  How 
many  persons  have  I  known,  like  this  unhappy  man,  who,  being  disap- 
pointed of  some  vision  of  their  own,  wbicb  bad  formed  an  essential 
{lart  of  their  religious  views,  have  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith ! — but 
et  us  hope  that  be  may  yet  be  recalled/' 

On  returning  to  tbe  hotel,  I  sat  down  to  that  most  indigestible  of  all 
things,  a  solitary  dinner.  The  hurry  of  spirits  into  which  I  bad  been 
thrown,  and  a  consequent  accelerated  action  in  tbe  process  of  mastica- 
tion, did  not  promise  to  make  the  meal  more  wholesome.  There  are 
times  too,  well  known  to  nervous  and  bilious  people,  when  one  dislikes 
more  than  at  others,  to  be  fixed  in  any  position  subject  to  tbe  eye  of 
one  who  has  little  else  to  do  than  to  look  on ;  and  as  I  sat  at  my  little 
table,  in  no  wise  inclined  to  talk,  but  directly  opposite  to  the  buffet,  at 
which  stood  tbe  waiter,  not  only  close,  but  face  to  face,  I  felt  peculiarly 
uncomfortable  under  this  observation.  Sometimes  I  thought  be  was 
stifling  a  laugh  at  the  contortion  of  features,  which  is  a  necessary  con- 
sequence of  eating  8ou|>-.and  tbe  noise— tbe  regular  recurrence  of  tbe 
su !  su !  as  it  entered  my  mouth,  wbicb  has  often  made  me  nervous  in 
c  nceri,  that  is,  in  a  silent  party  of  three  or  four,  sounded  more  tben 
usually  ludicrous  that  day.  I  also  awakened,  as  it  were,  all  on  a  sudden, 
to  as  lively  a  consciousness  of  my  wig,  as  if  it  bad  been  the  first  day 
that  I  had  put  it  on,  and  imagined  that  the  eyes  of  my  attendant  were 
ranging  over  its  whole  surface ;  at  other  times,  I  imagined  that  be  was 
making  French  observations  upon  my  English  appetite.  I  felt  as  if  I 
looked  heated  and  voracious ;  and  tbe  idea  of  tnis,  made  me  hotter. 
7\m  is  what  tbe  Italians  call  manguure  con  soggezione^  to  eat  under 
feelings  of  restraint,  which  they  consider  to  be  peculiarly  unwholesome. 
The  result  of  tbe  whole  was,  that  I  eertainly  did  gobble  down  the 
greater  part  of  a  pigeon-pie,  crust  and  all,  witb  much  more  precipita* 
tioB  than  is  consilient  witb  tbe  rules  of  bygeists««^roughly  breaking  tbe 
arebed  superficies  of  paste,  and  landing  varioualy-sisMi  bmbs  of  youag 
or  old  birds  out  of  their  subterraneous  lake  of  gravy,  into  tbe  Urra 
Jirmm  of  my  plate.  Many  were  tbe  endeavours  that  I  made  to  set  my 
attendant  at  bbeffty,alleging  tbe  greatquantityofcompanytbat  there  must 
be  IB  tbe  house ;  but  tbe  intensely-bowed  "  Ob  I  Monsieur  V  showed  ate 
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both  by  tone  and  gestnre»  that  ha  considered  hia  remahiing,  to  be  a  point 
^f  personal  crvility  and  etiquette.  I  despaired^  therefore,  of  my  emanet- 
pation^  especialty  as  having  broaehed  tlw  affidr  at  that  point.  I  ooald 
not  open  it  at  another,  and  fairly  say,  that  I  would  rather  be  vithent 
htm ;  so  nothing  was  left  for  me  but  to  despatch  my  diniibr  as  quickly  as 
I  could ;  which,  after  a  few  more  extractions  of  legs,  wings,  breasts, 
backs,  necks,  and  heads,  I  finally  oompleted. 

As  soon  as  1  was  left  alone,  the  general  melancholy  tenourof  my 
thoughts,  darkened  by  the  events  of  iLat  morning — I  mean  the  horror 
I  felt  about  poor  Figgs,  begun  to  retsm  with  greater  force  than  ever. 
I  sat  pondering  over  the  fire  some  time,  in  that  half-torpid,  half-feverish 
state  to  which  one  is  subject  after  a  hasty  and  somewhat  foil  meal,  pre- 
ceded by  bodily  fatigue  or  agitation  of  mind.  Sometimes  I  descried 
strange  rorms  in  the  glowing  embers;  at  others,  things  seemed  to  fode 
or  swim  before  ray  eyes ;  sometimes  I  started  feverishly  fiora  a  coming 
slumber ;  at  others,  I  slightly  shivered ;  then  my  back  began  to  ache, 
until  feeling  myself  uncomfortable  and  weary,  I  took  the  traveller's 
nrivilege  of  going  to  bed  without  consulting  my  watch  about  the 
hour. 

But  I  did  not  much  improve  my  condition  by  so  doing.  The  melan* 
eholy  proceeding  from  my  own  personal  condition,  or  that  which  my 
solicitude  for  others  had  inspired — ^the  difficulties  and  intricacies— both 
the  distressing  and  the  shocking  things  which  had  lately  occupied  my 
tiioughts,  soon  assumed,  under  the  influence  of  dyspeptic  doses,  the 
most  various  and  capricious  forms.  At  first,  I  dreamt  that  I  was  a 
pigeon,  grown  to  the  unnatural  and  inconvenient  size  of  a  turkey,  which 
unfitted  rae  for  all  my  former  habits  of  life  as  a  pigeon ;  and  1  spent, 
what  appeared  tome,  an  age,  in  tediously  trying,  one  by  one,  the  many 
hundr^  holes  of  a  dove-cot,  without  being  able  to  enter  forther  than 
the  neck.  I  awoke,  and  found  my  head  twisted  under  my  arm,  be- 
tween the  bolster  and  the  mattress.  I  then  fell  asleep  again,  and  im- 
mediately thought  that  a  large  Dutch  burgomaster,  of  Rotterdam,  whose 
portrait  I  had  seen  in  the  Louvre,  came  and  sat  down  upon  my  chest, 
which  roused  me  with  a  loud  pectoral  ejaculation,  like  that  of  a  London 
pavier.  I  then  began  *to  perspire,  and  fell  into  a  delicious  calm  slum^ 
ber.  I  imagined  that  I  was  lying  upon  the  ground,  in  a  flowery 
fragrant  meadow,  encircled  by  woods,  whose  varied  foliage  afforded 
resort  for  gaudy  flocks  of  birds  in  every  hue  of  tropical  plumage.  The 
golden  clouds  were  chasing  each  other,  impelled  by  a  gentle  zef^yr, 
through  the  brilliant  air,  while  music  of  the  most  harmonious  kind 
began  to  sound.  Presently  I  beheld  Erminie  on  a  glittering  chariot  in 
(he  air,  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and  smiling  in  all  the  radiant  ioy  of  un- 
alloyed happiness.  She  was  beckoning  to  me  with  her  slender  hand*— 
the  music  was  becoming  more  intensely  enchanting,  and  I  began  to  feel 
myself  ascendhig  upon  my  flowery  bed,  when,  all  on  a  sudden,  the  sky 
began  to  cloud  in,  the  wind  sighed  moumfoUy  through  the  trees,  the 
air  became  darker  and  dariter,  the  earth  began  to  shake,  and  Jeremiah 
Figgs  with  Felicie,  stood  before  me,  while  a  loud  crash  made  me  almost 
jump  head  foremost  out  of  bed.  When  I  awoke  more  completely,  I 
found  that  the  noise  continued,  accompanied  by  a  trampling  overhead, 
and  a  conriderable  bustle  upon  Uie  stairs.  On  looking  at  my  wateh,  I 
found  it  was  not  yet  eleven  o'cioek,  so  hastily  putting  on  my  dfessing* 
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gtiwti,  I  took  «iy  station  at  the  door,  until  a  passing  waiter  ftof6rmed 
nmtiiat  my  irritable  neighbour  above  stairs,  was  the  cause  of  all 'this 
commotion.  To  divert  the  ennui  of  the  evening,  he  had  ciriled  for  his 
weekly  bill,  and  having  worked  himself  into  a  passion  in  consequence 
of  thinking  it  Itoo  high,  had,  with  the  inconsistency  of  blind  anger, 
seized  one  of  his  longest  bamboos,  and  smashed  to  atoms  a  ponderous 
chttodelieri  worth  upwards  of  twenty  pounds. 


Chap.  X. 

Amokost  the  objects  of  interest  which  do  not,  perhaps,  usually  &II 
under  the  observation  of  single  men  in  Paris,  is  the  convent  of  English 
nuns,  Les  Dames  Anglaises,  as  they  are  called  by  the  Freneh ;  and 
amongst  the  fair  votaries  of  this  voluntary  seclusion,  have  been  names 
which  folly  justify  their  aristocratical  designation.  In  times,  whichram 
now  happily  passing  away  the  bitterness  of  what  was  called  "  religious" 
zeal,  surviving  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  penal  act,  rendered 
an  establishment  of  this  sort  in  England,  however  unobtrusive  or  re- 
tiring, an  object  of  solicitude,  if  not  of  apprehension  to  its  inmates. 
The  abuses  which  were  found  to  exist  at  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, (and  alas  for  humanity !  what  establishment  can  stand  ten  cen- 
turies without  them  ?)  having  been  not  only  severely  registered  for 
private  purposes,  but  greatly  exaggerated  by  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
continued  long  to  be  handed  down  from  one  generation  to  anotiier, 
perhaps  without  consideration — certainly  without  correction.  The 
name  of  a  monk,  therefore,  or  of  a  nun,  became  not  only  a  by^word 
amongst  the  lower  classes  of  the  people,  but  as  the  circumstances  and 
machinery  of  the  monastic  system,  formed  ready  and  striking  materials 
for  romance  writers  in  the  days  of  the  horrible,  when  people  #ere  not 
content  with  their  reading,  unless  their  nerves  were  so  wound  up,  that 
the  clang  of  the  dinner-bell  made  them  jump  off  their  seats  in  a  trans- 
port of  alarm. 

The  great  source  of  abuses  in  the  monastic  system  (as  it  must  ever 
be  in  all  engagements  of  a  votive  and  subsequently  binding  charac- 
ter), was  the  introduction  of  motives  and  interests  distinct  from  the 
object  of  the  institution  itself.  The  mind,  even  of  the  most  con- 
scientious, so  easily  slides  from  pure  to  mixed  motives,  where  important 
advantages  are  concerned,  that  in  the  palmy  days  of  those  almost  pa- 
latian  retreats,  it  can  scarcely  be  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  young 
themselves,  or  those  who  felt  uneasy  under  the  care  and  cost  or  their 
Aiture  career  in  life,  should  be  dazzled  by  the  aspect,  without  consider- 
ing too  deeply  the  real  character  and  obligations  of  the  monastic  asylum ; 
but  the  unprincipled  themselves,  or  the  unfeeling  amongst  those  who 
had  the  care  of  youth,  saw  in  these  establishments  a  ready  provision  for 
any  one  who  could  conform,  at  least  in  appearance,  to  the  outward 
rules  oi  the  society;  and  if  fbrce  was  never  employed,  the-  not  less 
effectual  means  of  stratagem  or  educational  influence,  was  made  to 
overlay  for  a  while  the  innate  repugnance,  or  conflicting  qualities  which 
were  wholly  alien  from  the  monastic  lifs.  The  character  of  the  timea, 
indeed,  might  appear,  in  some  measure,  to  justify  either  suc^  aelf-deoeit 
or  unworthy  designs.    In  the  turbulent  and  licentious  days,  between 
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4i9(teenth  century,  the  lives  of  females,  as  well  as  of  die  tiiaidapd  ptmfi' 
able  of  tba  other  sezywere  agitated  by  the  apprehensions,!  or  ebooked 
by  the  disorders  which  the  society  of  the  world  preseeted.  to  their  .view. 
The  sudden  and  fitful  events  too — the  strange  and  striiring  viciasitiides, 
even  of  ordinary  life,  not  seldom  gave  an  impulse  to  the- mind,  which, 
as  the  fervour  of  youth  worked  off,  left  the  inmates  of  an  oMigatpry 
seclusion,  a  prey,  under  a  galling  chain,  either  to  morose  and  sullen 
despair,  or  the  wretched  solaces  of  clandestine  crime.  The  system,  in 
short,  although  in  theory  voluntary,  drew  within  its  meshes,  by  the  aid 
of  adventitious  allurements  or  of  force,  many  a  votary,  qualified  neither 
bj  mind  nor  disposition,  for  so  peculiar  a  vocation. 

These  reflections  were  engaging  my  thoughts  as  I  walked  towards  the 
the  English  convent,  where  a  nun  was  that  day  to  take  the  veil;  and.  I 
had  obuined,  with  other  strangers,  a  permission  to  witness  the  cere* 
mony.  Ab  I  thought  I,  who  knows  that  we  have  done  well  in  abolish- 
ing  altogether  these  pious  and  peaceful  retreats,  not  onlv  for  the  female 
orphan,  the  unprotected,  the  fallen,  the  bereaved,  but  for  those  whom 
peculiarity  of  temperament,  without  diverging  into  more  dangerous 
obliquities,  render  unfit  for  the  general  society  or  business  of  the  world, 
whose  sensitive  nature  is  exposed  at  every  turn  to  the  chilling  or  irri- 
tating blasts  of  an  uncongenial  atmosphere ;  and  whose  habitual  state 
thus  becomes  equal! v  distressing  to  themselves,  and  disturbing,  to  those, 
who,  with  every  kind,  disposition  towards  them,  have  neither  the  worldly 
means,  nor  the  moral  power  to  remedy  their  condition.  How  many 
H  weary  spirit  would  gladly  hide  itself  in  peace  and  love  among  con- 
genial souls,  devoted  to  a  routine  of  employments  in  the  service  of 
charity,  and  those  devotional  exercises  towards  Heaven,  which  give 
such  rest  to  the  heart  I 

Notwithstanding  all  these  grave  cogitations,  however,  I  had  enough 
of  the  old  leaven  within  me  to  commence  a  counter-fermentation,  wlien 
I  thought  of  the  ceremony  I  was  about  to  witness,  when  the  Nun  of  this 
morning,  the  actual  coming  to  the  point,  presented  itself  to  my  imagi- 
nation. 

While  in  the  midst  of  such  conflicting  sentiments,  I  met  Frank 
JDelarone. 

**  I  am.  going,"  said  I,  **  to  see  a  nun  profess." 

"  How  horrid  !"  he  replied,  with  the  snap  of  a  pistol,  but  true  to  na- 
ture. After  a  little  pause,  he  added,  *'  I  think  I  should  like  to  see 
it  too." 

*'  And  she  is  moreover  an  English  girl,"  said  I. 

"  No !"  he  replied  in  a  deep  tone,  his  face  reddening  and  becoming 
more  and  move  serious  with  an  expression  of  incredulous  gravity.  *'  I 
did  not  know  that  there  were  such  things." 

"  Things  ?"  said  I,  **  as  what  ?" 

"  As  English  nuns." 

Onassuriog  him  that  there  were  such  female  varieties  of  the  genm  AauM, 
I  perceived  his  curiosity  increase  in  exact  proportion  with  the  intenaity^fof 
his  deprecation,  and  hastily  giving  me  his  arm»  instead  of  taking  mine, 
he  set  off  at  such  a  pace,  pushing  aside  the  young,  and  with  such  diffi- 
culty nestrainnJg  his  impatience  behind  stiff  old.  men  and  women  at  the 
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narrow  croHings,  that  I  was  obliged  to  pull  bim  ap  by  the  astaranee 
that  we  had  ample  time  to  proceed  with  more  leisnre. 

On  arriving  at  the  convent,  we  were  admitted  into  the  chapel,  which 
was  handflomely  decorated  for  the  day,  with  all  those  silken  draperies 
and  additional  lights  which  give  so  festive  an  air  to  places  of  worship 
upon  such  occasions.  A  deep  stillness  prevailed  among  the  assembled 
guests  who  were  chiefly  ladies — and  here  and  there — especially  near  the 
rails  of  the  altar,  one  or  two  were  seen  upon  their  knees,  in  that  volon* 
tary,  silent  prayer  so  striking  to  the  protestant  in  Roman  catholic  places 
of  devotion.  Above  was  a  trellised  gallery,  or  corridor  of  the  convent, 
opening  into  the  chapel,  through  the  lattices  of  which  were  dimly  seen 
the  pale  and  slender  forms  of  the  nmis  as  they  passed  and  repaned  in 
preparation  for  the  business  of  the  morning.  The  solemnity  of  the 
place,  and  the  ceremony  for  which  we  were  assembled— the  deep  inte- 
rest of  the  occasion  and  the  sanctity  of  circumstance  which  seem  to 
pervade  even  the  air  of  such  retreats,  made  them  appear  scarcely  of 
earth ;  and  the  fall  of  a  book,  or  any  other  sound  of  common  life  heard 
above,  seemed  almost  a  startling  intrusion  amongst  those  aerial  maids. 
As  such  scenes  were  very  familiar  to  me,  my  attention  was  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  watching  the  expression  of  Frank's  face,  the  gravity  and  per- 
plexity of  which  between  his  natural  respect  for  all  surrounding  objects 
of  the  sacred  place,  and  his  disapproval  of  its  most  important  object, 
made  it  difficult  for  me,  notwithstanding  the  solemnity  of  the  occamon, 
to  suppress  a  smile.  First  he  looked  with  reverence  at  the  beaming 
-altar,  and  all  its  sacred  symbols — then  at  the  unfeigned  air  of  deep 
devotion  discernible  in  those  who  knelt  before  it — next  his  eye  wan- 
dered  up  to  the  imprisoned  fair  above,  and  then  fell  down,  like  a  lamp 
of  lead  upon  me.  His  whole  exterior  seemed  to  partake  of  his  per- 
plexity, and  instead  of  his  own  free  and  natural  air,  he  sat  stiffly  oa  his 
seat — ^his  legs  and  arms  scarcely  appearing  to  belong  to  him — and  in 
all  the  restraint  of  the  schoolboy  nearest  to  the  awful  desk. 

At  length  a  side  door  opened  within  the  rails  of  the  altar,  and  two 
little  boys  in  white  frilled  amices,  each  with  a  large  wax-light  in  his 
hand,  came  forth  and  took,  in  silence,  a  position  at  either  side  of  the 
entrance.  In  a  few  minutes  a  Bishop  in  full  costume  appeared,  fol- 
lowed by  an  officiating  priest  and  other  attendants  with  more  lights, 
censers,  and  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  Roman  ritual.  As  soon  as 
he  had  taken  his  seat  upon  the  throne,  a  line  of  females  issued  from 
another  door  of  the  convent*  and  approached  the  altar. 

**  By  Heavens !"  said  Frank,j  **  there  is  Erminie  La  Fleur  !*' 

The  deep  and  awful  tone  in  which  he  whispered  this,  communi- 
cated its  sensations  quickly  to  me,  and  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  surren- 
der myself  to  the  same  idea ;  but  a  more  attentive  observation,  and  a 
little  reflection,  soon  dissipated  the  illusion.  Although  a  few  yean  in 
advance  of  Brminie  the  resemblance  was  most  startling,  and,  as  the 
ceremony  proceeded,  lent  considerable  additional  interest  to  the  whole. 
She  was  arrayed,  as  is  customary,  on  this  last  day  of  her  connexion 
with  the  world,  in  all  the  ornaments  usual  to  her  age  and  sex,  but  with 
more  than  accustomed  embellishment  and  care.  Upon  her  countenance 
beamed  a  calm  but  chaerfol  expression^  in  «Unost  playful  allusion  to 
the  typical  character  of  those  decorations,  of  which  she  was  soon  to 
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take  leare  for  ever.  There  was  no  excitemeot— no  artificial  fervour  in 
her  eye — ^nor  any  thmg  in  her  geitures  or  deportment  which  would  argue 
4>ther  than  a  quiet  but  firm  conviction  with  respect  to  the  career  she 
lubd  oboseii.  On  being  conducted  within  the  pale  of  the  altar,  she  was 
presented  to  the  Bishop ;  who,  after  the  customary  demands  and  ex- 
hortationsy  gave  directions  for  the  ceremony  to  proceed.  Those  of 
the  sisterho^  who  accompanied  her,  then  began  to  take  from  her 
person  the  ornamental  part  of  her  dress — and  the  habit  of  a  nun,  which 
was  displayed  upon  the  altar,  the  plain  woollen  robe  and  scapulary,  were 
each  prasented  to  her,  with  an  appropriate  form  of  words,  and  then 
put  on.  A  long  and  beautiful  head  of  hair— -woman's  greatest  ornament 
and  pride— was  then  unloosed^— and  here  for  the  last  time  she  looked 
so  like  Brminie,  that  I  heard  an  expression  of  surprise  whispered  by 
Frank.  It  was  then,  and  not  till  then,  that  we  thought  we  might  be  mis* 
taken«p-but  it  was  then  we  thought  that  we  perceived  an  involuntary  up- 
ward motion  of  the  hands,  as  the  auburn  treasure  fell  from  the  scissors  into 
the  sister's  arms,  who  placed  it  upon  the  altar,  as  the  typical  offering 
of  tier  who  thus  renounced  the  vanities  of  the  world.  The  dose  cap 
which  immediately  took  the  place  of  nature's  covering,  without  robbing 
the  face  of  its  real  beauty,  at  once  arrayed  it  in  charms  of  another 
kind.  We  beheld,  as  it  were,  beam  into  life  from  the  hand  of  Carlo 
Dolce,  in  his  happiest  hour  of  art,  the  lineaments  of  one  of  those  rich 
devotional,  but  by  no  means  passionless  heads,  which  adorn  the  shrine 
of  many  an  Italian  Madonna.  Her  eye  alone  appeared  to  be  without 
a  tear  in  the  whole  assembly  of  females,  many  of  whom  were  strongly 
agitated,  and  I  heard  my  young  friend,  who  had  retreated  a  few  steps, 
moat  vigorously  and  manfully  making  use  of  his  pocket-handkerchief, 
for  its  usual  and  legitimate  purpose.  But  when,  towards  the  conclu- 
SiOD,  the  fair  votary  knelt  down  upon  the  steps  of  the  altar,  and  they 
exinded  the  veil  over  her,  in  the  form  of  a  pall  (emblem  of  her  sepul- 
ture from  the  world),  and  after  having  concealed  her  a  moment  from  our 
sight,  pronounced  the  words  indicative  of  her  rise  to  a  new  life,  "  Surge 
quae  dormis,  et  dabitur  tibi  lumen,  &c.,"  I  heard  a  convulsive  sob 
behind  me-— a  slight  rush  as  of  a  hastily  retreating  foot — and  on  look- 
ing round,  Mr.  Frank  was  gone.  As  I  walked  home  alone,  I  perceived 
that  the  scene  had  made  a  deeper  impression  upon  me  than  on  any 
similar  occasion.  The  image  of  Brminie  haunted  me — my  dream  of 
the  night  before  (and  who  has  not  felt  such  an  influence  hang  about 
him  for  a  whole  day  ?) — the  aerial  vision  in  which  my  morbid  fancy  had 
placed  her,  harmonized  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  ceremony,  in 
which  her  represented  form  had  borne  the  principal  part.  I  thought 
that  I  already  beheld  with  prophetic  e^e  her  future  destiny — I  remem- 
bered that  I>own  had  mentioned  her  intimacy  with  the  sisterhood  of 
the  English  convent*-**!  thought  of  all  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
she  was  placed— and  my  heart  ached  more  than  ever,  both  for  her  and 
for  Geoige  Gilbert. 

(To  becmUinued,) 
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*'  Some  people  are  not  to  be  persuaded  to  taate  of  anj  cteatarea  \hm  bare  daily 
seek  and  been  acqoaintod  with  wbilat  they  were  alire.  *  *  *  In  thia  behavioar,  me« 
tbaaka  there  appears  aoDetbing  like  a  conaciouaiieas  of  guili ;  it  looka  as  if  tbey  •n- 
deavoured  to  save  UiegaaelTea  from  the  inpatation  of  a  crime  (wbiiA  they  know  atioka 
somewhere)  bj  removing  the  cause  of  it  as  far  as  tbey  eaa  froM  tbemselves.'*-* 
Makditillb. 

Aristides  Tinfoil,  it  18  our  fixed  belief,  was  intended  by  nature  either 
for  lawn  sleeves  or  ermined  robes:  he  was,  we  doubt  it  not,  sent  into 
tbis  world  an  embryo  bishop,  or  a  lord-chief-justice  t»  posse.  Such, 
we  are  convinced,  was  the  benignant  purpose  of  nature;  but  the  cruel 
despotism  of  worldly  circumstance  relentlessly  crossed  the  fair  design ; 
and  Tinfoil,  with  a  heart  of  honey  and  a  head  of  iron,  was  only  a 
player — or,  we  should  rather  say,  a  master  among  players.  Tinfoil 
might  have  preached  charity-sermons  till  tears  should  have  overflowed 
the  pews;  no  matter,  he  acted  the  benevolent  old  man  to  the  sobs  and 
spasms  of  a  crowded  audience :  he  might,  with  singular  efficacy,  have 
passed  sentence  of  death  on  coiners  and  sheep- stealers ;  circumstance, 
however,  confined  his  mild  reproofs  to  scene-shifters,  bill-stickers, 
Cupids  at  one  shilling  per  night,  and  white  muslin  Graces. 

**  Where  is  Mr.  Moriturus  V*  asked  Tinfoil,  chagrined  at  the  unto- 
ward absence  of  his  retainer.     **  Where  is  he?" 

"  III,  sir,"  was  the  melancholy  answer;  **  very  ill." 

**  111 !''  exclaimed  Tinfoil,  in  a  tone  of  anger,  quickly  subsiding  into 
mild  remonstrance ;  *'  111 ! — why — why  doesn't  the  good  man  die  ai 
once  f " 

A  pretty  budding  girl  had,  unhappily,  listened  to  the  silvery  tongue 
of  a  rival  manager.  **Take  her  from  the  villain  1"  exclaimed  Tinfoil, 
to  the  sorrowing  parent ;  '*  bring  her  here,  and  then — then  TU  tell  you 
what  ril  do." 

•'  Dear,  kind  Mr.  Tinfoil,  what  will  you  do  ?" 

"  I'll  bring  her  out,  sir — bring  her  out  in — "  and  here  the  manager 
named  a  play  in  which  the  horrors  of  ^eduction  are  painted  in  bold 
colours  for  the  indignant  virtuous ;  <*  I'll  bring  her  out  iu  that,  air ; 
and,  more  than  that,  sir,  as  a  particular  favour  to  you,  and  sympathiz- 
ing as  I  must  with  the  affliction  you  suffer,  I — I  myself  will  play  the 
injured  father,  sir." 

These,  however,  are  but  faint  lines  in  the  strongly-marked  character 
of  Tinfoil,  and  merely  showing  them  to  awaken  the  attention  of  the 
reader  to  what  we  consider  a  most  triumphant  piece  of  casuistry  on  the 
part  of  our  hero — to  an  incident  which  admits  of  so  many  hundred 
wortdFy  illustrations — we  shall  proceed  to  the  pig.  The  subject,  we 
own,  inay  appear  unpromising  from  its  extreme  homeliness ;  yet,  as  the 
precious  bezoar  is  sought  for  in  deer  and  goats,  so  may  a  pearl  q£  price 
iTe  forand  even  in  a  pig. 

'  It  is  our  fervent  wish  to  be  most  exact  in  every  point  of  this  little 
^history ;  yet  cannot  we  remen>ber  the  exact  year  in  which  Tinfoil,  re- 
volvii^  in  his  managerial  mind  the  very  many  experiments  made 
under  his  government,  on  the  curiosity  and  sensibilities  of  the  public, 
in  a  golden  moment  determined  upon  the  introduction  of  a  pig,  in  a 
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drama  to  be  expressly  written  for  the  animars  capacities.    In  the  slang 
of  the  crafty  the  pig  was  to  be  measured  tor  his  part. 

We  cannot  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  avow,  that  an  accident  of  late 
occurrence  to  a  brother  actor,  did  not,  at  least  remotely,  influence  the 
choice  of  Tinfoil.  The  mishap  was  this.  A  few  miles  from  I^odon*"** 
for  the  sake  of  unborn  generations  we  conceal  the  name  of  the  tDwt»-^ 
the  dullard  deniaens  had  manifested  an  extraordinary  apathy  to  the  de- 
Itghts  of  the  drama.  In  the  despairing  words  of  one  of  the  sufiererSf 
^<  nothing  could  move  'em."  However,  another  of  more  sanguine  tem- 
perament, resolved  to  make  a  last  bold  effort  on  their  stubborn,  souls, 
and  to  such  high  end,  set  a  pig  at  them.  Mingling  the  blandishments 
of  the  lottery  with  the  witcheries  of  the  drama,  he  caused  it  to  be 

printed  in  boldest  type  to  the  townspeople  of r»  that  a  shower 

of  little  bits  of  paper  would  take  place  between  the  play  and  farce, 
and  amidst  this  shower,  a  prize  would  descend,  conveying  to  the  lucky 
possessor  the  entire  property  of  a  real  China-bred  porker !  Incon- 
ceivable as  to  us  it  18,  the  scheme  failed — the  pig]  remained  live- 
stock upon  the  hands  of  the  projector,  who,  the  next  morning,  walked 
to  town ;  and,  recounting  his  adverse  fortune  to  the  calculatii^  Tinfoil, 
supplicated  any  employment. 

**  And  you  still  possess  the  pig?  Humph  !*'  mused  Tinfoil ; ''  perhaps, 
we  may  come  to  some  arrangement." 

In  few  words,  the  applicant  was  admitted  among  Tinfoirs  troop;  the 
pig,  at  a  nominal  price,  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  manager. 

The  pig  was  no  sooner  a  member  of  the  company,  than  the  house- 
hold author  was  summoned  by  Tinfoil,  who,  introducing  the  man  of 
letters  to  the  porker,  shortly  intimated  that ''  he  must  write  a  part  for 
him.'' 

**  For  a  pig,  sir  I*'  exclaimed  the  author. 

**  Measure  him,"  said  Tinfoil,  not  condescending  to  notice  the  as- 
tonishment  of  the  dramatist. 

*^  But,  my  dear,  sir,  it  is  impossible  that — " 

"Sir !  impossible  is  a  word  which  I  cannot  allow  in  my  establish- 
ment. B^  this  time,  sir,  you  ought  to  know  that  my  will,  sir,  is  sufficient 
for  all  thmgs,  sir, — that,  in  a  word,  sir,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  Napo- 
leon about  me,  sir." 

We  must  admit  that  the  dramatist  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  this 
last  interesting  circumstance,  Mr.  Tinfoil  himself  very  frequently  re- 
curring to  it.  Indeed,  it  was  only  an  hour  before,  that  he  had  censured 
the  charwoman  for  having  squandered  a  whole  sack  of  sawdust  on  the 
hsJl,  when  half  a  sack  was  the  proper  quantity.  **  He,  Mr.  Tiofoil, 
had  said  half  a  sack ;  and  the  woman  knew,  or  ought  to  know^  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  Napoleon  about  him !"    To  return  to  the  pjg. 

**  Measure  him,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Tinfoil,  the  deepening  tones  giowlioig 
through  his  teeth,  and  his  finger  pointing  still  more  emphatically  dqwA- 
wards  to  the  pig. 

"  Why,''  OD^rved  the  author,  "  if  it  could  be  measured,  perh<qps-r*" 
**  I/it  could  I   Sir,"  and  Mr.  Tinfoil,  when  at  M  excited,  trolled  the 
the  monosyllable  with  peculiar  energy — "  Sir,"  I  wouldn't  give  a  straw 
for  a  dramatist  who  couldn't  measure  the  cholera-morbus." 

"  Much  may  be  done  for  an  actor  b^  measuring,"  remarked  the  dra- 
matist, gradually  falling  into  the  opinion  of  his  employer. 
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''  Every  thing,  sir  I  Good  God  1  what  might  I  not  hftva  been,  had  I 
condescended  to  be  measured  1  Human  nature,  sir,— 4he  divine  and 
glorious  characteristic  of  our  common  being,  sir^ — ^that  is  the  thing, 
sir, — ^by  heavens  I  sir,  when  I  think  of  that  great  creature,  Shakspeare, 
sir,  and  think  that  he  never  measured  actors— *no,  sir — ** 

**  No,  sir,"  acquiesced  the  dramatist. 

**  Notwithstanding,  sir,  we  live  in  other  times,  sir,  and  you  must 
write  a  part  for  the  pig,  sir/' 

**  Very  well,  sir ;  if  he  must  be  measured,  sir,  he  must,''  said  the 
author. 

**  It's  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  folly  of  the 
day,"  remarked  Mr.  Tinfoil;  ''and  yet,  sir,  I  could  name  certain 
people,  sir,  who,  by  heavens!  sir,  would  not  have  a  part  to  their 
backs,  sir,  if  they  had  not  been  measured  for  it,  sir.  Let  me  see :  it 
is  now  three  o'clock — ^well,  some  time  to-night,  you'll  let  me  have  the 
piece  for  the  pig,  sir." 

Now,  whether  the  writer  addressed  was  by  his  *'80  potent  art'' 
enabled  to  measure  a  pig — ^to  write  a  perfect  swinish  drama  In  a  few 
hours-'H>r  whether,  knowing  the  Buonapartean  self-will  of  the  manager, 
the  dramatist  thought  it  wise  to  make  no  remonstrance,  we  cannot  truly 
discover:  certain  it  is,  with  no  objection  made, he  took  his  leave. 

"  An  extraordinary  young  man,  sir-*-!  have  brought  him  out,  sir— -a 
wonderful  young  man,  sir,"  observed  Mr.  Tinfoil  to  a  friend  and  neigh- 
bour, a  dealer  in  marine-stores.  ''  Only  wants  working,  sir*— requires 
nothing  but  being  kept  at  it,  sir." 

''  Well,  it  must  be  a  puzzling  trade,"  remarked  the  dealer  in  miscel* 
laneous  articles. 

^*  Puzzling,  sir !  By  heavens !  sir,  my  heart  bleeds  for  men  of  let- 
ters, sir-— they  are  great  creatures,  sir — wonderful  natures,  sir— we  can- 
not think  too  highlyof  them,  sir — cannot  sufficiently  reward  them,  sir! 
Now,  sir,  it  is  perfectly  unknown  my  liberality  towards  that  young  man  I 
But  then,  sir — it  is  my  delight,  sir,  when  I  find  real  genius,  sir-^wben 
I  meet  with  a  man  of  original  mind,  sir— by  heavens !  sir,"  again  cried 
Mr.  Tinfoil,  resorting  to  the  exclamation  as  an  outlet  for  his  overcharged 
feelings. 

The  pig  was  duly  measured—- the  piece  prepared — and,  having  been 
produced  at  an  enormous  expense,  was  sealed  with  the  unqualified  ap- 
probation of  a  discerning  public. 

The  pig-drama  had  been  represented  about  twenty  nights,  when  the 
author  of  the  piece  in  friendly  converse  with  his  patron  manager, 
remarked  **  that  the  porker  had  been  a  most  profitable  venture." 

•*  Why,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Tinfoil,  **  tolerably  well ;  but  the  fact  is,  I 
am  obliged  to  bolster  him.  He  has  had  the  advantage  of  three  new 
afterpieces,  and  therefore  can't  complain  that  he  has  been  let  down. 
Still,  the  pig  has  done  very  well,  and  periiaps  ma^  run  a  fort- 
night more."  Saying  this.  Tinfoil  quaffed  from  a  brimmmg  glass  of  his 
chosen  fluid. 

**  At  all  events,"  remarked  the  author,  **  the  pig  possesses  an  ad- 
vantage, not  to  be  found  in  any  other  of  your  actors." 

''  And  what,  sir/'  asked  Mr.  Tinfoil,  **  what  may  that  be?" 

**  Why,  after  the  pig  has  done  his  work,  and  the  piece  is  put  by,  you 
may  eat  the  pig."  . 

The  manager  started  from  the  inhuman  man  of  letters  with  a  look 
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of  mingled  korrer,  dbgust*  and  pity.  When  he  had  somewhat  recovered 
ffom  his  amazement)  he  asked  with  erident  loathing,  '^  What  did  you 

•      Off 

Bay,  sir  V 

*'  I  said/'  replied  the  insensible  author,  ''  that  when  the  pig  had 
played  out  his  part,  you  might  eat  him.'' 

Mr.  Tinfoil,  gently  stirring  his  brandy-and*water,  fixed  an  eye,  like 
tbat  of  death-darting  cockatrice  upon  the  author,  and  after  swallowing 
the  liquor,  and  thereby  somewhat  regaining  his  self-possession,  he  ad* 
dressed  the  thoughtless  man  of  letters  in  words  and  tones  that,  as  he 
since  declared,  can  never  cease  to  vibrate  in  his  memory. 

"  Sir!"  thus  spoke  Mr.  Tinfoil.  *'  I  regret — ^much  regret,  sir,  that 
any  thing  in  my  conduct  could  have  induced  you,  sir,  to  think  so  un- 
charitably of  my  disposition,  sir/' 

^*  I  assure  you,  sir — " 

**  Hear  me  oul^  sir.  What,  sir !  think  me  capable  of  feeding  upon 
an  animal  that  I  have  played  with — ^a  creature,  whose  sagacity  has 
almost  made  it  my  humble  friend — a  pig  that  has  eaten  from  my  hand—- 
that  knows  my  voice— -that  I*— I  eat  that  pig — good  heavens,  sir !" 

''  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean — " 

"  No,  sir,"  cried  Tinfoil,"  ''  not  were  I  starving,  sir — not  were  I 
famishing,  sir,  could  I  be  brought  to  taste  that  pig." 

Much  more  did  Mr.  Tinfoil  deliver  declaratory  of  his  horror,  at  the 
bare  idea  of  setting  his  teeth  in  the  flesh  of  his  quadruped  actor ;  and 
the  rebuked  man  of  letters  quitted  the  manager  with  an  exalted  notion 
of  his  sensibility. 

The  pig-drama  continued  to  be  played  to  the  increasing  satisfaction 
of  the  public ;  the  audience,  however,  only  being  admitt^  to  view  the 
professional  abilities  of  the  animal,  his  suppers — ^from  some  extraor- 
dinary omission  of  Tinfoil— not  being  eaten  before  the  curtain.  Great, 
however,  as  was  the  success  of  the  pi^ :  at  about  the  fortieth  night,  his 
prosperity  began  to  wane^— 4ie  was  withdrawn  and  passed  into  oblivion. 

A  few  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  the  author  was  summoned  to  the 
dwelling  of  his  manager,  to  write  a  play  for  a  stud  of  horses.  Tinfoil 
was  at  dinner ;  whereto  he  courteously  invited  his  household  scribe. 

*'  You  oughtn't  to  refuse/'  said  one  of  the  diners ;  **  for  this"  and 
the  speaker  pointed  to  some  pickled  pork  in  the  dish---''  This  is  an  old 
friend  of  yours." 

"  Good  heavens!"  exclaimed  the  dramatbt,  looking  reproachfully  at 
Tinfoil.    ''Why,  not  the  pig?" 

Tinfoil  somewhat  abashed,  coughed  and  nodded. 

"  Why,  Tou  said  that  nothing  on  earth  would  tempt  you  to  eat  that 

"  No  more  it  could,  sir,"  cried  the  assured  manager.  '<  No,  sir,— 
no  more  it  could,— iin/e««  salted  T' 

Of  how  many  applications  is  this  casuistry  of  the  manager  sus- 
ceptiUei 

"  When,  sir,"  cries  the  pensioned  patriot,  "  I  swore  that  no  power  in 
the  univewal  world  could  make  me  accept  a  favour  at  the  hand  of  such 
men, — I  meant — '* 

"  Unless  saltedr 

How  often  is  it  with  men's  principles,  as  with  the  manager's  pig ; 

things  inviolable,  immutable— tm/esf  salted  I 

D.  J. 
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BEAUTY    AND    TIME. 
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BsAOTY  went  out  one  t mnmer  day; 

To  rove  in  Pleuore^s  bower ; 
And  much  she  sported  in  her  way 

With  every  opening  flower. 
At  length  she  reach'd  a  myrtle  shade. 

And  through  the  branches  peeping, 
She  saw,  among  the  blossoms  laid. 

Time,  most  profoundly  sleeping. 


> 
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liis  head  was  pillowed  on  his  wing^  4 

For  be  had  furl'd  his  pinions 
To  linger  with  the  lovelj  things 

In  Pleasure's  bright  dominions ; 
His  scythe  and  glass  aside  were  cast, — 

"  How  softly  he  reposes  f 
Cried  Beauty,  as  she  idly  past, 

And  cover'd  him  with  roses. 

« 

Time  woke :— "  Away  I"  be  kindly  said  % 

"  Go,  trifle  with  the  Graeeai  ... 

You  know  that  I  wm  never  made 

To  toy  with  pretty  faoes.^ 
'Tis  pleasant  in  so  sweet  a  cKme 

To  rest  awhile  from  duty ; 
in  sleep  a  little  more,"  said  'Rme : 

**  No,  do  wake  up  T  said  Beauty. 

He  rose ;  but  he  was  grim  and  old; 

She  felt  her  roses  withers 
His  scythe  upon  her  heart  wii^cold. 

His  booi^^^laa  made  her  shiver ;  .  . 

Her  young  cheeks  ifanmk,  her  hair  ttirMgrayi 

Of  grace  he  had  bereft  her ; 
And  when  he  taw  her  droop -away. 

He  spread  his  win^  and  left  her. 

And  thus  I  point  my  simple  rhymes—- 

It  is  the  Minstrel's  duty  ;^ 
Beauty  should  never  sport  with  Time^ 

Time  AwBp  yitbofa  QfBNQrii     • 
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THE    PHANTOM    SHIP.* 

BY  CAPTAIH   MAHRTAT,   C.B. 

Chat.  XXII. 

Thb  Utrecht  sailed  from  GambrooDy  touched  at  Geyloa,  and  pro* 
Meded  on  her  Toyage  in  the  eastern  teas.  Schrifter  still  remained  on 
board  y  but  since  his  last  conversation  with  Amine  he  had  kept  aloof  and 
appeared  to  avoid  both  her  and  Philip';  still  there  was  not,  as  before* 
SDT  attempt  to  make  the  ship's  company  disafiectedy  nor  did  he  in* 
dnl^  in  his  taants  and  sneers.  The  communicatk>n  he  had  made  to 
Amme  had  also  its  effect  upon  her  and  Philip — they  were  more  pensive 
and  thoo^htfal — each  attempted  to  conceal  their  gloom  from  the  other ; 
and  when  they  embraced,  it  was  with  the  mournful  feeling  that  perhaps 
it  was  an  indulgence  they  would  soon  be  deprived  of — ^at  Uie  same  time, 
each  steeled  their  heart  to  endurance  and  prepared  to  meet  the  worst* 
Krantz  wondered  at  the  change,  but  naturally  could  not  account  for  it. 
The  Utrecht  was  not  far  from  the  Andaman  Isles,  when  Krants,  who 
had  watched  the  barometer,  came  in  early  one  morning  and  called 
Philip. 

**  We  have  every  prospect  of  a  tiphoon,  sir,"  said  Krantz ;  "  the 
gbsa  and  the  weather  are  both  threatening." 

''  Then  we  must  make  all  snug-— send  down  topgallant  yards  and 
saiall  sails  directly.  We  will  strike  topgallant  masts^I  will  be  out  in 
a  minute.'* 

Philip  hastened  on  deck — the  sea  was  smooth,  but  already  the  moan* 
ing  of  the  wind  gave  notice  of  the  approaching  storm.  The  vacuum  in 
the  air  was  about  to  be  filled  up,  and  the  convulsion  would  be  terrible-* 
a  white  base  gathered  fast,  thicker  and  thicker;-— the  men  were  turned 
up,  every  thing  of  weight  sent  below,  and  the  guns  secured.  Now 
came  a  blast  of  wind  which  careened  the  ship,  passed  over,  and  in  a 
minute  she  righted  as  before— ihen  another  and  another,  fiercer  and 
fiercer  still — ^t^  sea  although  smooth,  at  last  appeared  white  as  a  sheet 
with  foam,  as  the  tiphoon  swept  along  in  its  impetuous  career--wt  burst 
upon  the  vessel,  which  bowed  down  to  it  to  her  gunnel  and  there  re- 
mained — in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  had  passed  over,  and  the  vessel  was 
relieved,  but  the  sea  had  risen,  and  the  gale  was  strong.  In  another 
hour  the  blast  aeain  came,  more  wild,  more  furious  than  the  first — the 
the  waves  were  dashed  into  their  faces,  torrents  of  rain  descended,  the 
diip  was  on  her  beam  ends,  and  there  remamed  till  it  had  passed  away, 
to  sweep  destmctkm'  iar  beyond  theiu — leaving  behind  a  tumultuous 
angry  sea. 

'*  It  is  nearly  over  I  believe,  sir,"  said  Kranti*  **  It  is  clearing  up  a 
Kttle  to  windward." 

**  We  have  had  the  worst  of  it>  I  believe,"  said  Philip. 

**  No!   there  is  worse  to  come,"  said  a  low  voice  near  to  Philip— it 
Schrifter  who  spoke. 
'  A  vessel  to  windward  scudding  before  it,"  cried  Krantt. 
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Philip  looked  to  windward,  and  in  the  spot  where  it  was  most  clear, 
he  saw  a  vessel  under  topsails  and  foresail,  standing  right  down.  **  She 
is  a  large  vessel,  bring  me  my  glass."  The  telescope  was  brought  from 
the  cabin,  but  before  .Philip  could  use  it,  a  haze  had  again  gathered  up 
to  windward  and  the  vessel  was  not  to  be  seen. 

*^  Thick  again,"  observed  Philip,  as  he  shut  in  his  telescope;  ''we 
must  look  out  for  that  vessel  that  she  does  not  run  too  close  to  us." 

*^  She  has  seen  us,  no  doubt,  sir,"  said  Krantz. 

After  a  few  minutes  the  tiphoon  again  raged,  and  all  was  of  a  nuirky 
gloom.  It  seemed  as  if  some  heavy  fog  had  been  hurled  along  by  tha 
furious  wind-^nothing  was  to  be  distinguished  except  the  wlute  foam 
of  the  sea,  and  that  not  the  distance  of  half  a  cable's  length,  when  it 
was  lost  in  one  dark  gray  mist.  The  storm-staysail  yielded  to  the  force 
of  the  windy  rent  into  strips,  and  flogged  and  cracked  even  loader  than 
the  gale.  The  furious  blast  again  blew  over,  and  the  mist  cleared  up  a 
little. 

**  Ship  on  the  weather  beam,"  cried  one  of  the  men,  **  close  aboard 
of  us." 

Krantz  and  Philip  sprung  upon  the  gunwale,  and  beheld  the  large 
•hip  bearing  right  down  upon  them  not  three  cables*  length  distant. 

'*  Helm  up  I  she  does  not  see  us  and  she  will  be  aboaid  of  us !" 
cried  Philip.     ''  Helm  up,  I  say,  hard  up*  quick  1" 

The  helm  was  put  up ;  as  the  men,  perceiving  their  imminent  danger, 
climbed  upon  the  guns  to  look  if  the  vessel  altered  her  course ;  but  no 
•—down  she  came,  and  the  head-sails  of  the  Utrecht  having  been  car- 
ried away— to  their  horror  they  perceived  that  she  would  not  answer 
her  helm  and  pay  off  as  they  required. 

**  Ship,  ahoy  I"  roared  Philip  through  his  trumpet—but  the  g^e 
drove  the  sound  back. 

**  Ship,  ahoy  V  cried  Krantz  on  the  gunwale,  waving  his  hat  It  was 
useless—down  she  came,  with  the  waters  foaming  under  her  bows,  and 
was  now  within  pistol-shot  of  the  Utrecht. 

'*  Ship,  ahoy !"  roared  all  the  sailors,  with  a  shout  that  must  have 
been  heard — it  was  not— down  came  the  vessel  upon  them^  and  now 
her  cutwater  was  within  ten  yards  of  the  Utrecht.  The  men  of  the 
Utrecht  who  expected  that  their  vessel  would  be  severed  in  half  by  the 
concussion  climbed  upon  the  weather  gunwale,  all  ready  to  catch  at  tha 
ropes  of  the  other  vessel  and  climb  on  board  of  her.  Amine  who  had 
been  surprised  at  the  noise  on  deck,  had  come  out  and  had  taken 
Philip  by  the  arm. 

*'  Trust  me — ^to  the  shock — "  said  Philip.  He  said  no  more— the 
cutwater  of  the  stranger  touched  their  sides— one  general  cry  was 
raised  by  the  sailors  of  the  Utrecht,  they  sprung  to  catch  at  the 
rigging  of  the  bowsprit  which  was  now  pointed  l^tween  their  masts 
.—they  caught  at  nothing— nothing— there  was  no  ahock*-4U>  con* 
cussion  of  the  two  vessels — the  stranger  appeared  to  cleave  through 
them — her  hull  passed  along  in  silence-— no  cracking  of  timbers-— no 
falling  of  masts — the  foreyanl  passed  through  their  mainsail*  yet  the 
canvass  was  unrent — the  whole  vessel  appeared  to  cut  through  tha 
Utrecht,  yet  left  no  trace  or  injury-^-not  fast,  but  slowly,  as  if  she 
were  really  sawing  through  with  the  heaving  and  tossinff  of  the  sea  and 
her  sharp  prow.    The  stranger's  forechains  had  patted  d^eir  gunwale 
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before  Philip  could  recover  himself.    **  Amine/'  said  he,  <*  the  Phan- 
tom Ship !— my  father  I" 

The  seamen  of  the  Utrecht,  more  astounded  by  the  unusual  result 
than  by  their  former  danger,  threw  themseWes  down  upon  deck— some 
hastened  below,  others  prayed,  others  were  dumb  with  astonishment 
and  fear.  Amine  appeared  more  calm  than  any,  not  excepting  Philip 
-'She  surveyed  the  vessel  as  it  slowly  foreed  its  way  through — she  be- 
held the  seamen  on  board  of  her  coolly  leaning  over  her  gunnel,  as  if 
watching  the  destruction  they  had  occasioned — she  looked  for  Vander- 
decken  himself,  and  on  the  poop  of  the  vessel  with  his  trumpet  under 
his  arm,  she  beheld  the  imaffe  of  Philip  himself— -the  same  hurdy,  strong 
build — the  same  features,  about  the  same  age  apparently — ^there  could 
be  no  doubt  it  was  the  doomed  Vanderdecken. 

**  See  Philip,"  said  she,  "  see  your  father !" 

**  Even  so-— merciful  Heaven  !  It  is — it  is-*-"  and  Philip  overpowered 
by  his  feelings  sunk  upon  deck. 

The  vessel  had  now  passed  over— the  form  of  the  elder  Vanderdecken 
was  seen  to  walk  aft  and  look  over  the  taffrail — Amine  perceived  it  to 
start  and  turn  away  suddenly  — she  looked  down  and  perceived 
Schrifter  shaking  his  fist  in  defiance  at  the  supernatural  being— again  the 
Phantom  Ship  new  to  leeward  before  the  gale,  and  was  soon  lost  in  the 
mist ;  but  before  that,  Amine  had  turned  and  perceived  the  situation  of 
Philip.  No  one  but  herself  and  Schrifter  appeared  able  to  act  or  move. 
She  caught  the  pilot's  eye — ^beckoned  to  him,  and  with  his  assistance 
Philip  was  led  into  the  cabin. 


Chap.  XXIII. 

*•  I HAVB  then  seen  him,"  said  Philip,  after  he  had  laid  down  on  the 
sofk  in  the  cabin  fbr  some  minutes  to  recover  himself,  while  Amine 
bent  orer  him.  **  I  have  at  last  seen  him.  Amine,  can  you  doubt 
now?" 

^  No»  Philip,  I  have  now  no  doubt,"  replied  Amine,  mournfully ; 
**  but  take  courage,  Philip." 

^  For  myself,  I  want  not  courage — ^but  for  you,  Amine-^yon  know 
that  his  appearance  portends  the  mischief  that  will  surely  come.'' 

*•  Let  it  come,"  replied  Amine,  calmly;  «  I  have  been  long  prepared, 
and  so  have  you." 

**  Yes,  for  myself ;  but  not  for  you." 

«'  You  have  been  wrecked  often,  and  have  been  saved— then  why 
should  not  I  ?" 

««  But  the  sufferings !" 

**  Those  suffer  least  who  have  most  courage  to  bear  up  against  them. 
I  am  but  a  woman,  weak  and  frail  in  body,  but  I  trust  I  have  that 
within  me  which  will  not  make  you  feel  ashamed  of  Amine.  No, 
PhiKp,  yon  will  have  no  walKng— no  despair  firom  Amine's  lips — if  she 
ean  console  you,  she  will:  if  she  can  assist  you,  she  will;  but  come 
what  may,  if  she  cannot  serve  you,  at  least  she  shall  prove  no 

burden/' 
**  Your  presence  in  misfortune  would  unnerve  me,  Amme. 
«'  It  shw  not ;  it  shall  add  to  your  resol«tkm--^let  fkte  do  its  worst/' 

Y  2 
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'^  Depend  upon  it,  Amine,  that  will  be  ere  long/' 

**  Be  it  so,"  replied  Amine ;  *'  bat  Philip,  it  -were  as  woM  you 
showed  yonrself  on  deck—- the  men  are  frightened,  and  your  abcetice 
will  be  observed." 

"  You  are  rights  Amine/' said  Philip;  and  rifling  and  embracing  her, 
he  left  the  cabin. 

**  It  is  bat  too  true,  then,"  thought  Amine.  "  Now  to  prepare  for 
disaster  and  death — the  warning  has  come — I  would  I  could  know 
more.  Ob  !  mother,  mother,  look  down  upon  thy  child,  and  in  a  dream 
reveal  the  mystic  arts  which  I  have  forgotten,  then  should  I  know  mcMre; 
but  1  have  promised  Philip,  that  unless  separated — ^yes,  that  idea  is  worse 
than  death,  and  I  have  a  sad  foreboding ;  my  conrage  fails  me  only 
when  I  think  of  that— !" 

Philip  on  his  return  to  the  deck,  found  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  great 
consternation.  Krantz  himself  appeared  bewildered — ^he  had  not  for- 
gotten the  appearance  of  the  Phantom  Ship  off  Desolation  harbour,  and 
the  ves^sels  following  her  to  their  destruction.  This  second  appearance, 
more  awful  than  the  former,  quite  unmanned  him,  and  when  Philip 
came  out  of  the  cabin,  he  was  leaning  in  gloomy  silence  against  the 
weather  bulkhead. 

*^  We  shall  never  reach  port  again,  sir/'  said  he  to  Philip,  as  ke  came 
up  to  him. 

"  Silence,  silence,  the  men  may  hear  you." 

''  It  matters  not — they  think  the  same,"  replied  Krantz. 

*'  But  they  are  wrong,"  replied  Philip,  turning  to  the  seamen.  **  My 
lads !  that  some  disaster  may  happen  to  us,  after  the  appearance  of  this 
vessel,  is  roost  probable ;  I  have  seen  her  before  more  than  once,  and 
disasters  did  happen  ;  but  here  I  am  alive  and  well,  therefore  it  does  not 
prove  that  we  cannot  escape  as  I  have  before  done.  We  must  do  oor  best 
and  trust  in  Heaven.  The  gale  is  breaking  fast,  and  in  a  few  hours  we 
shall  have  fine  weather.  I  have  met  this  Phantom  Ship  before,  and  care 
not  how  often  I  meet  it  again.  Mr.  Krantz,  get  up  the  spirits,  die 
men  have  had  hard  work  and  must  be  fatigued." 

The  very  prospect  of  obtaining  liquor,  appeared  to  give  courage  to 
the  men ;  they  hastened  to  obey  the  order,  and  the  quantity  served  out 
was  sufficient  to  give  courage  to  the  most  fearful,  and  induce  others  to 
defy  Vanderdecken  and  his  whole  crew  of  imps.  The  next  moming 
the  weather  was  fine,  the  sea  smooth,  and  the  Utrecht  went  gaily  on  her 
voyage. 

Many  days  of  gentle  breezes  and  favouring  winds  g^radnally  wore  off 
the  panic  occasioned  by  the  supernatural  appearance,  and  if  not  for- 
gotten, it  was  referred  to  in  jest  or  with  indifference.  They  now  had 
run  through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  entered  the  Polyiiesian 
Archipelago.  Philip's  orders  were  to  refresh  at  the  small  island  of 
Boton,  then  in  possession  of  the  Dutch,  and  call  for  instructioiis* 
Thev  arrived  there  in  safety,  and  after  remaining  two  days,  again  saHed 
on  their  voyage,  intending  to  make  the  passage  between  the  Cekbee 
and  the  island  of  Galago.  The  weather  was  still  clear  and  the  wind 
light :  they  proceeded  cautiously  on  account  of  the  reefs  and  car- 
rents,  and  with  a  careful  watch  for  the  piratical  vessels,  which  have  far 
centuries  infested  those  seas ;  but  they  were  not  molested,  and  had 
gained  well  up  among  the  islands  to  the  north  of  Galago,  when  it  fell 
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calm,  and  the  vessel  was  borne  to  the  eastward  of  it  by  the  current. 
The  calm  lasted  several  days,  and  they  could  procure  no  anchorage  ; 
at  last  they  found  themselves  among  the  cluster  of  islands  near  to  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea. 

The  anchor  wasdro[^ped,  and  the  sails  furled  for  the  night — ^a  drizzling 
small  rain  came  on,  the  weather  was  thick,  and  watches  were  stationed 
ua  every  part  of  the  ship,  that  they  might  not  be  surprised  by  the  pirate 
pneas,  for  the  current  ran  past  the  ship,  at  the  rate  of  eight  or  nine 
niies  per  iKHUy  and  the  vessels,  if  hid  among  the  islands,  might  sweep 
down  upon  them  unperceived. 

It  was  twelve  o'clock  at  night  that  Philip,  who  was  in  bed,  was 
s^vakened  by  a  shock ;  he  thought  it  might  be  a  vessel  running  along* 
side,  and  he  started  from  his  bed  and  ran  out.  He  found  Krantz,  who 
had  been  awakened  by  the  same  sensation,  running  up  undressed— 
another  shock  succeeded,  and  the  ship  careened  to  port.  Philip  then 
knew  that  they  were  on  shore. 

The  thickness  of  the  night  prevented  them  from  seeing  where  they 
were,  but  the  lead  was  thrown  over  the  side,  and  they  found  that  they 
were  lying  on  shore  on  a  sandbank,  with  not  more  than  fourteen  feet 
water  on  the  deepest  side,  and  that  they  were  broadside  on,  with  a 
•tcong  current  pressing  them  further  up  on  the  bank ;  indeed  the 
current  ran  like  a  mill-race,  and  each  minute  they  were  swept  further  up. 

On  examination,  they  found  that  she  had  dragged  her  anchor,  which 
with  the  cable,  was  still  taught  from  the  starboard  prow,  but  this  did  not 
appear  to  prevent  the  vessel  from  being  swept  on  the  bank. 

It  was  supposed  that  the  anchor  had  parted  at  the  shank,  and  another 
anchor  was  let  go  to  prevent  her  being  carried  further  on. 

Nothing  more  could  be  done  till  daybreak,  and  impatient! v  did 
they  wait  till  the  next  morning.  As  the  sun  rose,  the  mist  cleared 
up,  and  they  discovered  that  they  were  on  shore  on  a  sandbank,  a  small 
portion  of  which  was  above  water,  and  round  which  the  current  ran  with 
gi^eat  impetuosity.  About  three  miles  from  them  were  a  cluster  of 
small  islands  with  cocoa^trees  growing  on  them,  but  no  appearance  of 


'^  I  fear  we  have  little  chance,"  observed  Krantz  to  Philip.  '*  Even 
if  we  lighten  the  vessel  the  anchor  may  not  hold,  and  we  shall  be  swept 
fiiither  on,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  lay  out  an  anchor  against  the 
force  of  this  current." 

*^  At  all  events  we  must  try,  but  I  grant  that  our  situation  is  any  thing 
but  aatisiactory.    Send  all  the  hands  aft." 

The  men  came  aft,  gloomy  and  dispirited. 

•*  My  lads  I"  said  Philip,  «« why  are  you  disheartened  ?" 

'^  We  are  doomed,  sir;  we  knew  it  would  be." 

'« I  thought  it  probable  that  the  ship  would  be,  I  told  you  so ;  but  the 
less  of  the  ship  does  not  involve  that  of  the  ship's  company — nay,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  ship  is  to  be  lost,  although  she  may  be  in  great 
difficttlty  as  she  is  at  present*  What  fear  is  there  for  us,  my  men  ? — 
the  water  is  smooth— we  have  plenty  of  time  before  us— we  can  make  a 
raft  and  take  to  our  boats — it  never  blows  among  these  islands,  and  we 
kirve  land  dose  under  our  lee.  Let  us  first  try  what  we  can  do  with  the 
skip ;  if  we  fail,  we  must  takecfure  of  ourselves." 
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The  men  cftught  at  the  idea  and  went  to  work  wilHnely ;  th6  water- 
ca^ks  were  started,  the  pumps  set  going,  and  every  tibing  that  contd 
he  spared  was  thrown  over  to  lighten  the  ship ;  but  the  anchor  still 
dragged  with  the  strength  of  the  current,  and  bad  holdhftg-ground ; 
and  then  Philip  and  Krant2  perceived  that  they  went  further  on  the 
bank. 

Night  came  on  before  they  quitted  their  toil,  and  then  a  fresh  breeze 
sprung  up  and  created  a  swell,  which  occasioned  the  vessel  to  beat  on 
the  hard  sand,  thus  did  they  continue  until  the  next  momrng.  At  day- 
light the  men  resumed  their  labours,  and  the  pumps  were  again  set 
going,  to  clear  the  vessel  of  the  water  which  had  been  started,  but  after  a 
time  they  pumped  up  sand.  This  told  them  that  a  plank  was  started, 
and  their  labours  were  useless ;  the  men  left  their  work,  but  Philip  again 
encouraged  them,  and  pointed  out  that  they  could  easily  save  them- 
selves, and  all  that  they  had  to  do  was,  to  construct  a  raft,  which  would 
hold  provisions  for  them  for  a  short  time,  and  for  the  crew  who  could  not 
be  taken  into  the  boats. 

After  some  repose  they  again  set  to  work ;  the  topsails  were  struck, 
the  yards  lowered  down,  and  the  raft  was  commenced  under  the  lee  of 
the  vessel,  where  the  strong  current  was  checked.  Philip,  recollecdng 
his  former  disaster,  took  great  pains  in  the  construction  of  this  raft, 
and  aware  that  as  the  water  and  provisions  were  expended  there  would  be 
no  occasion  to  tow  so  heavy  a  mass,  he  constructed  it  in  two  parts,  sepa- 
rate, which  might  easily  be  severed,  and  thus  the  boats  would  have  less 
to  tow,  as  soon  as  circumstances  would  enable  them  to  part  with  one 
of  them. 

Night  again  closed  their  labours,  and  the  men  retired  to  rest,  the 
weather  continuing  fine,  with  very  little  wind.  By  noon  the  next  day 
the  raft  was  complete,  water  and  provisions  safely  stowed  on  board— a 
a  secure  and  dry  place  made  up  for  Amine  in  the  centre  of  one — spare 
ropes,  sails,  and  every  thing  which  could  prove  useful  as  rigging,  &c.f 
in  case  of  their  being  forced  to  go  on  shore,  were  put  in.  Muskets 
and  ammunition  were  also  provided,  and  all  was  ready,  when  the  men 
came  aft  and  told  Philip  that  there  was  plenty  of  money  on  board, 
which  it  was  no  use  leaving,  and  that  they  wished  to  carry  as  much  as 
they  could  away  with  them.  As  this  intimation  was  given  in  a  way 
that  it  was  evident  it  was  meant  to  be  complied  with,  Philip  did 
not  refuse  ;  but  resolved,  in  his  own  mind,  that  when  they  arrived  at  a 
place  where  he  could  exercise  his  authority,  it  should  be  reclaimed  for 
the  Company  to  whom  it  belonged.  The  men  went  down  below,  and 
while  Philip  was  making  arrangements  with  Amine,  handed  the  casks 
of  dollars  out  of  the  hold,  broke  them  open  and  helped  themselves ; 
quarrelling  with  each  other  as  each  cask  was  openea,  for  the  first 
possession.  At  last  every  man  had  obtained  as  much  as  he  could  carry, 
and  had  placed  his  spoil  on  the  raft  with  his  baggage,  or  in  the  boat  to 
which  he  had  been  appointed.  All  was  ready— Amine  was  lowered 
down,  and  took  her  station — the  boats  took  the  raft  in  tow,  it  was  cast 
off  from  the  vessel,  and  away  they  went  with  the  current,  pulling  with 
all  their  strength,  to  avoid  being  stranded  upon  that  part  of  the  sand* 
bank  which  appeared  above  water.  This  was  the  great  danger  which 
they  had  to  encounter,  and  which  they  very  narrowly  escaped. 
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They  ?rete  eighty-six  souls  in  tU;  in  the  four  boats  there  were 
thirty-two;  the  rest  were  on  the  raft,  which  being  well-built  and  full  of 
timber^  floated  high  out  of  the  water,  now  that  it  was  so  smooth.  It 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  Philip  and  Krantz,  that  one  of  them  should  re- 
main on  the  raft  and  the  other  in  the  boati,  but  at  the  time  the  raft  quitted 
the  ship  they  were  both  on  the  raft — as  they  went  to  consult,  as  soon  as 
ihty  discovered  the  direction  of  the  current,  which  would  be  the  most 
advisable  course  for  them  to  pursue.  It  appeared,  that  as  soon  as  the 
current  had  passed  the  bank,  it  took  a  more  southerly  direction  towards 
Kew  Guinea*  It  was  then  debated  between  them  whether  they  should 
land  at  that  place  or  not»  the  natives  of  which  were  known  to  be 
pusillanimous  yet  treacherous.  A  long  debate  ensued,  which  ended, 
howevery  in  resolving  not  to  decide  as  yet,  but  wait  and  see  what  might 
occur.  In  the  mean  time  the  boat  pulled  to  the  westward,  while  the 
current  set  them  fast  in  a  southerly  direction. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  boats  dropped  the  grapnels,  with  which  they 
had  been  provided,  and  Philip  was  glad  to  find  that  the  current  was 
not  near  so  strong,  and  the  grapnels  held  both  boats  and  raft.  Cover* 
ing  themselves  up  with  spare  sails,  which  they  had  provided  themselves 
with,  and  setting  a  watch,  the  tired  seamen  were  soon  fast  asleep. 

'*  Had  I  not  better  remain  in  one  of  the  boats  ?'*  observed  Krantx. 
\*  Suppose,  to  save  themselves,  the  boats  were  ta  leave  them  on  the  raft.'^ 
.  ''  I  nave  thought  of  that,"  replied  Philip,  ''  and  have,  therefore,  not 
allowed  any  provisions  or  water  in  the  boats ;  they  will  not  leave  us  for 
that  reason  J' 

''  True,  1  had  forgotten  that." 

Kranta  remained  on  watch,  and  Philip  retired  to  the  repose  which  he 
so  much  needed.     Amine  met  him  with  open  arms. 

'*!  have  no  fear  Philip,*'  said  she,  "  I  rather  like  this  wild  adven- 
turous change.  We  will  eo  on  shore  and  build  our  hut  beneath  the 
cocoa-trees,  and  I  shall  repme  when  the  day  comes,  which  brings  suc- 
cour, and  releases  us  from  our  desert  isle.  What  do  I  require  but  you  V* 
.  '*  We  are  in  the  hands  of  One  above,  dear,  who  will  act  with  us  as  He 
pleases.  We  have  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  no  worse,"  replied  Philip.- 
"  But  now  to  rest,  for  I  shall  soon  be  obliged  to  watch.'* 

The  morning  dawned  with  a  smooth  sea  and  bright  blue  sky ;  the 
raft  had  been  borne  to  leeward  of  the  cluster  of  uninhabited  islands  of 
which  we  spoke,  and  was  now  without  hopes  of  reaching  them,  but  to. 
the  westward  were  to  be  seen  the  refracted  heads  and  trunks  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  on  the  horixon,  and  in  that  direction  it  was  resolved  that  they 
should  tow  the  raft.  The  breakfast  had  been  served  out,  and  the  men 
had  taken  to  theoars^  when  they  discovered  a  proa,  full  of  men,  sweeps 
iag  after  them  from  one  of  the  islands  to  windward.  That  it  was  a 
{urate  veasel  there  could  be  no  doubt ;  but  Philip  and  Krantz  considered 
that  their  force  was  more  than  sufficient  to  repel  them,  should  an  attack 
be  made.  This  was  pointed  out  to  the  men ;  arms  were  distributed  to^ 
all  in  the  boaU,  as  well  as  on  the  raft,  and  that  the  seamen  might 
not  be  fatigued,  they  were  ordered  to  lie  on  their  oars,  and  await  the 
coming  up  of  the  vessel. 

As  soon  as  the  pirate  was  within  .zange>  having  evidently  teconnoi* 


teied  ber  antagonwUi  she.  ceased  pulling,  and  coiom^iised  filing  from, 
a  small  piece  of  cannon  which  was  moimteci  on  :hoff  bfWNk  Tbfr 
grape  and  langridge  which  she  poured  out  wounded  seve^  trf  :ib(^ 
men,  although  Philip  had  ordered  them  to  lie  down  flat.on  tbe  i«ft.'Mdt 
ia  the  boats.  Tbe  pirate  advanced  nearer,  and  her  fice  beeawii  IM^ 
destructive,  without  any  opportunity  being  given  of  returning  it>by<lbft' 
Utrecht*s  people.  At  last  it  was  propo^  by  Kranis,  tb«l-  tbe  beato, 
should  attack  the  pirate  as  the  only  chance  of  escape.  ThiS;W<M^reed< 
to  by  Philip— -more  men  were  sent  in  the  boats — Krantz  took 'the  cotn* 
mand — the  raft  was  cast  off,  and  the  boats  pulled  awaj.  B^l  aearcelyi' 
had  they  cleared  the  raft,  when,  as  by  one  sudden  tbought»  they  turned* 
round  and  pulled  away  in  the  opposite  direction.  Krantz's voice  was  beard 
by  Philip,  and  his  sword  was  seen  to  flash  through  the  aic'-^a  moineitt 
afterwards  he  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to  the  raft.  The  peopici 
in  the  boat,  anxious  to  preserve  the  money  which  they  had,  had  agreed 
amongst  themselves  to  pull  away  and  leave  the  raft  to  its  fate*  The 
proposal  for  attacking  the  pirate  had  been  suggested  to  Kranta  wMi 
that  view,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  clear  of  the  raft,  tbey  put  tfaetf 
intentions  into  execution.  In  vain  had  Krantz  expostulated  and  threat* 
ened,  they  would  have  taken  his  life,  and  he  had  leaped  from  the  boat 
as  he  found  that  he  could  be  of  no  avail.  '*  Then  ace  we  lost,  I . 
fear,"  replied  Philip.  **  Our  numbers  are  so  reduced,  that  we  caaaot . 
hope  to  hold  out  long.  What  think  you  Schrifter  V*  ventured  Philip, 
addressing  the  pilot  who  stood  near  to  him. 

<< Ix)st-— but  not  lost  by  the  pirates — no  harm  there.   He!  he  !" 

The  remark  of  Schrifter  was  correct.  The  pirates,  imaguiio|^  that  in 
taking  to  their  boats  the  people  had  carried  with  them  every,  thmg  ibat 
was  valuable,  instead  of  firing  at  the  raft,  immediately  gave  chase  te  the 
boats.  The  sweeps  were  now  out,  and  she  flew  over  the  smooth  wdtet 
like  a  sea-bird,  passed  tbe  raft,  and  was  evidently  gaining  on  the  boats; 
but  their  speed  soon  slackened,  and  as  the  day  passed,  tha  boats^  and 
then  the  pirate  vessel  disappeared  in  the  southward ;  the  distance. be^. 
tween  them  being  apparently  much  the  same  as  at  the  oommeneeiiient  of 
the  chase. 

The  raft  being  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  Pbilip  and 
Krantz  collect^  the  carpenter's  tools  which  had  been  brought,  and 
taking  two  spars  wbidi  auvwered,  from  the  raft,  they  made  every  pie« 
paration  for  stepping  a  mast  and  setting  sail  by  the  next  morning. 

Another  mornmg  dawned,  and  the  first  objects  that  met  Ibeir  view, 
were  the  boats  pulling  back  towards  the  ran  followed  closely  by  tbe 
pirate.  They  had  pulled  the  whole  night,  and  were  worn  out  with 
fatigue.  A  consultation  had  been  held,  and  it  was  agreed  that  they 
should  make  a  sweep,  so  as  to  return  to  the  raft;  as,  if  tbsy  gained  it» 
they  would  be  able  to  defend  tben)selves,  and  moreover,  obtain  pit>vi^ 
slons  and  water,  which  they  had  not  on  board  at  the  time  of  their  >de^ 
sertion.  But  it  was  fated  otherwise ;  gradually  the  men  dropped  ffom 
their  oars,  exhausted,  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  and  tbe  pirate  followed 
them  .with  renewed  arfour.  The  boats  were  captured  one  by  ooe*-4he 
booty  found  was  more  than  the  pirates  anticipated,  and  it  hardly  iteed 
be  said,  that  not  one  man  was  spared.    This  took  place  wkhin  three 


miUi  (St  the  tOi,  tfta4Thtl{|y  anticii^flteld  tttst  th«  n^t  tiKn^^itt  6f^'?h^ 
^iMel  wiyoM  be  toM^ards  them,  but  he  was  itt?dtakea.  S^tf^ed!  wttH 
Aeir  bodty,  and  convinced  that  thete  could  be  tio  more  on  the  ruftji 
tbe  piMe  pulled  aWay  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  islands  fVom  a^bng 
wbiHi  tkm  had  first  made  her  appearance.  Thus  were  those  who  ex- 
pected to  escape,  and  who  had  deserted  their  compatiions,  deservedly 
pUiiMied^  while  those  who  anticipated  every  disaster  from  their  deser- 
tlotv^  diseovered  that  it  was  the  cause  of  their  being  saved. 

-  The  renminin^  people  on  board  of  the  raft  amounted  to  about  forty- 
fiv^)  Philip,  Knmtz,  Schrifter,  Amine,  the  two  mates,  sixteen  seamen, 
Mi  Mt^Qly-four  soldiers,  which  had  been  embarked  at  Amsterdam. 
Provisions,  on  board,  they  had  sufficient  for  three  or  four  weeks,  but  of 
i^tm  tiiey  were  very  short,  already  not  having  sufficient  for  more  than 
tbrQe  days  at  the  nsual  allowance ;  of  spirits  there  was  too  much.  As 
8#oo  «•  the  mast  had  been  stepped  and  rigged,  and  the  sail  set  (although 
there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind),  Philip  explained  to  the  men  the 
neeeestty  of  reducing  the  quantity  of  water,  and  it  was  agreed  that  it 
should  be  served  out  so  as  to  extend  the  supply  to  twelve  days,  the 
ali^wiince  being  reduced  to  half  a  pint  per  day. 

'  -There  was  a  debate  at  this  time,  as  the  raft  was  in  two  parts,  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  better  to  cast  off  the  smaller  one  and  put  all  the 
peof>le  on  board  of  the  other ;  but  this  was  overruled  as  in  the  first 

Slaee,  alUiough  the  boats  had  deserted  them — the  number  on  the  raft 
ad  not  much  diminished — and  moreover,  the  raft  would  steer  much 
better  under  sail,  now  that  it  had  length,  than  it  would  do  if  they  had 
reduced  its  dimensions  and  altered  it  to  a  square  mass  of  floating  wood. 
For  three  days  it  was  a  calm — the  sun  poured  down  his  hot  beams 
upoft  them,  and  the  want  of  water  was  severely  felt — those  who  conti- 
nsed  to  drink  spirits  suffered  the  most. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  breeze  sprung  up  favourably,  and  the  sail  was 
fiUttd--'it'was  a  relief  to  their  burning  brows  and  blistered  backs — and 
as  the  mill  sailed  on  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  the  men  were  gay 
and  fuN  of  hope'— the  land  below  the  cocoa-nut  trees  was  now  distin- 
guishable, and  they  anticipated  that  the  next  day  they  could  land  and 
pioeure  the  water,  which  tney  now  so  craved  for.  All  night  they  carried 
sail,  but  the  next  morning  they  discovered  that  the  current  was  strong 
agaiinstthem,  and  that  what  they  gained  when  the  breeze  was  fresh,  they 
lost  as  soon  as  it  went  down ;  and  the  breeze  always  was  fresh^  in  the 
morning  and  went  down  in  the  evening.  Thus  did  they  continue  for 
four  days  more,  every  noon  not  ten  miles  from  the  land,  and  the 
next  morning  still  further  off,  and  their  ground  to  retrace.  Eight  days 
had  now  psMed,  and  the  men  worn  out  with  exposure  to  the  burning 
sua  and  the  want  of  water,  became  discontented  and  mutinous.  At 
one  time  they  insisted  that  the  raft  should  be  divided,  that  they  might 
gain  thfis  land  with  the  other  half;  at  others,  that  the  provisions  \^hich 
they  could  no  longer  eat  should  be  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  the 
raflt.  The  difficulty  under  which  they  laid;  was  having  no  anchor  oir 
^pnel  to  the  raft,  the  boats  having  carried  with  them  all  that  they 
had  taken  from  the  ship.  Philip  then  proposed  to  them,  that,  as  every 
one  of  them  had  such  a  quantitv  of  dollars,  the  money  shou^ld  be 
sewed  up  in  canvass  bags,  separately  for  each  man ;  and  that  with  this 
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weigfat  to  the  ropet  they  would  piobahly  be  eonbled  to  hoM  Ae  raft 
against  the  current  for  one  night»  when  they  would  be  able  Ae  neit 
day  to  gain  the  shore ;  but  this  was  refuaed^-^they  would  notfisk  tfaev 
money.  No,  no— fools  1  they  would  sooner  part  with  their  lives  by  the 
most  miserable  of  all  deaths^  Again  and  again  waa  this  argued  to 
them  by  Philip  and  Krantz,  but  without  auocess. 

In  the  mean  time.  Amine  had  kept  up  her  courage  and  her  spirits ; 
proving  to  Philip  a  valuable  adviser  and  a  comfort  in  his  miafortunes. 
**  Cheer  up»  PhUip/'  would  she  say,  ^*  we  shall  yel  build  our  cottage 
under  the  shade  of  those  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  pass  a  poslion,  if  not  die 
remainder  of  our  lives  in  peace ;  for  who  indeed  is  there  who  would 
think  to  find  us  in  these  desolate  and  untrodden  regions?" 

Schrifler  was  quiet  and  well-behaved ;  talked  much  with  Amine  and 
with  nobody  else.  Indeed  he  appeared  to  have  a  stronger  feeling 
towards  Amine  than  he  had  ever  shown  before.  He  watched  over  her 
and  attended  her— -and  Amine  would  often  look  up  after  being  ailenl, 
and  perceive  Schrifter's  face  wear  an  air  of  pity  and  melancholy,  which 
she  had  believed  it  impossible  that  he  could  have  depicted* 

Another  day  passed ;  again  they  neared  the  iandi  and  again  did  the 
breeze  die  away,  and  they  were  swept  back  by  the  current*  The  men 
now  rose,  and  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  Philip  and  Kranlz,  they 
rolled  into  the  sea  all  the  provisions  and  stores,  every  thing  but  one 
cask  of  spirits  and  the  remaining  stock  of  water,  they  then  sat  down 
at  the  upper  end  of  the  raft  with  gloomy,  threatening  looks,  and  in 
close  consultation. 

Another  night  closed  in— Philip  was  full  of  anxiety.  Again  he  urged 
them  to  anchor  with  their  money,  but  in  vain ;  they  ordered  kton  away, 
and  he  returned  to  the  after  part  of  the  raft,  upon  which  Attiine's 
secure  retreat  had  been  erected ;  and  he  leant  on  it  in  deep  thought  and 
melancholy,  for  he  imagined  that  Amine  was  asleep. 

"  What  distracU  you,  Philip  ?" 

^*  What  distracts  me  ?  The  avarice  and  folly  of  these  men.  Thej  will 
die  rather  than  risk  their  hateful  money.  They  have  the  means  of  saving 
themselves  and  us,  and  they  will  not.  There  is  weight  enough  In  bullion 
on  the  fore  part  of  the  raft  to  hang  a  doien  floating  masses  sack  as 
this,  yet  they  will  not.  Cursed  love  of  gold !  it  makes  men  4bols,  mad« 
men,  villains.  We  have  now  but  two  ^ys'  water-*4loled  out  as  it  is 
drop  by  drop.  Look  at  their  emaciated,  broken  down,  wasted  fsRms, 
and  yet  see  how  they  cling  to  money,  which  probably  they  will  never 
have  occasiou  for,  even  if  they  gain  the  land.     I  am  distracted  !*' 

*<  You  suffer,  Philip,  you  suffer  from  privation ;  but  I  have  been  caie- 
fu]»  I  thought  that  this  would  come ;  I  have  saved  both  water  and 
biscuit — I  have  here  four  bottles ;— -drink,  Philip,  and  it  will  relieTe 
you." 

Philip  drank ;  it  did  relieve  him,  for  the  excitement  of  the  day  bad 
passed  heavy  on  him* 

'*  Thanks,  Amine,  thanks  dearest  I  I  feel  better  now—- Gtood  Hen'* 
ven !  are  there  such  fools  as  to  value  the  dross  of  metal  above  one  drop 
of  water  in  a  time  of  suffering  and  privation  such  as  this  ?*' 

The  night  closed  in  as  before— the  stars  shone  bright,  bat  there  was 
no  moon.    Philip  had  risen  at  midnight  to  lelieve  Krants  tfom  dm 
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irteenfe  of  the  teft.  Utnally  Ibe  wen  had  Ma  about  in  every  part  of 
the  raft^  bat  this  night  the  majority  of  them  remained  forward.  Philip 
^raa  cemmQaing  witib  his  own  bitter  thonghtt,  when  he  heard  a  scuf&e 
forward,  and  the  voice  of  Kranti  crying  out  for  help,  and  calling  hit  name. 
He  qnitted  the  behn,  and  seixtng  hit  cutlaw  ran  forward,  where  he  fonnd 
Kranta  down  and  the  men  secnring  htm.  He  fought  hit  way  to  him» 
bttt  was  htmadf  leixed  and  diiarmed.  **  Gut  away*— -cut  away/'  was 
called  o«t  by  those  who  held  himy  and  in  a  few  seconds,  Philip  had 
the  oMsery  to  behold  the  after  part  of  the  raft,  with  Amine  upon  it, 
drift  apart  from  the  one  on  which  he  stood. 

*^  For  mercy's  sake  1  my  wife — my  Amine— ^For  Heaven's  sake 
save  her!"  cried  Philip,  struggling  in  vain  to  disengage  himself. 
Amine  alao^  who  had  run  to  the  side  of  the  raft  held  out  her  arms — it 
was  in  vain— they  were  separated  more  than  a  cable's  length,  Philip 
made  one  more  desperate  struggle,  and  then  fell  down  without  sense  or 
iMlion* 
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It  was  not  until  the  day  had  dawned,  that  Philip  opened  his  eyes, 

d  dacoveied  Krants  kneeling  at  his  side ;  at  first,  his  thoOghts  were 
scatteied  and  conftised*— he  felt  that  some  dreadful  calamity  had  hap- 
petacd  to  him,  but  he  could  not  recall  to  mind  what  it  was.  At  last 
It  rushed  upon  him,  and  he  buried  his  face  in  his  hands. 

"  Take  comfort,"  said  Krauts,  *'  we  shall  probably  gain  the  shore 
tC'dftVy  and  we  will  go  in  search  of  her  as  soon  as  we  can." 

**  liiis,  then,  is  the  separation  and  the  cruel  death  which  that  wretch 
Schrifler,  prophesied  to  us,"  thought;  Philip;  ^< cruel  indeed  to  waste 
away  a  skeleton  under  a  burning  sun,  without  one  drop  of  water  left 
to  cool  her  parched  tongue,  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  drifts 
'mg  nbout^^^alone— all  alone^— separated  from  her  husband,  in  whose 
amie  she  wodd  have  died  without  regret,  maddened  with  the  suspense 
and  with  the  thoughts  of  what  I  may  be  sufiering,  and  what  may  have 
been  iny  fate.  Pilot,  you  are  right ;  there  can  be  no  more  cruel  death 
to  a  fond  and  doting  wife.  Oh !  my  head  reels»  What  has  Philip 
Vanderdecken  to  live  for  now  V 

Krants  offered  such  consolation  as  his  friendship  could  suggest,  but 
in  vain.  He  then  talked  of  revenge,  and  Philip  raised  his  head,  and 
after  a  few  minutes'  thought,  he  rose  up.  **  Yes,"  said  Philip,  '« re- 
venge l-^rerenge  upon  those  dastards  and  traitors !  Tell  me,  Krantz, 
how  many  can  we  trust  ?" 

**  Half  of  the  men,  I  should  think,  at  least.  It  was  a  surprise." 
A  spar  had  been  fitted  as  a  rudder,  and  the  raft  had  now  gained  nearer 
the  shore  tiian  it  ever  had  before.  The  men  were  in  high  spirits  at  the 
prospect,  and  every  man  was  sitting  on  his  own  store  of  dollat8>  which 
mqreMed  in  value,  as  did  their  prospect  of  escape. 

Philip  discovered  from  Krantz,  that  it  was  the  soldiers  and  part  of 
the  seamen  who  had  mutinied  on  the  night  before,  and  cut  away  the  other 
raft ;  and  that  all  tfie  best  men  had  been  neuter* 

"•  And  io  they  will  be  nowy  I  imagine/'  continued  Krants ;  <^  the 
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prospect  of  gaining  the  shore  ha8«  in  a  maaaer,  lecoaciledibeai  tp>ibe 
tifiachdry  of  them-  compaDions.** 

/*  Probably,"  repKed  Philip,  with  a  bitter  laugh ;  *«  but  1  kn^w  what 
vill  rouse  them  up^send  them  here  to  me.*' 

Philip  then  talked  to  the  men,  whom  Krantz  sent  over  to  him*  He 
pointed  out  to  them  that  these  men  were  traitors,  not  to  be  relied  upon ; 
tfast  tliey  would  sacrifice  every  thing  and  every  body  for  their  own  gain ; 
that  Ihey  had  already  done  so  for  money,  and  that  they  themseWet 
would  have  no  security,  either  on  the  raft  or  on  shore,  with  such  people  s 
that  they  dare  not  sleep  for  fear  of  having  their  throats  cut,  and  that  it 
were  better  at  once  to  g^t  rid  of  men  who  could  not  be  true  to  «ach 
other;  that  it  would  facilitate  their  escape,  and  that  they  could  divide 
the  money  which  the  others  had  secured  for  themselves,  between  them* 
which  would  double  their  own  shares.  That  it  had  been  his  inteBtion^ 
although  he  had  said  nothing,  to  enforce  the  restoration  of  the  mon^ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Company,  as  soon  as  they  had  gained  a  civilized 
port,  when  the  authorities  could  interfere ;  but  that,  if  they  consented, 
he  would  now  give  them  the  whole  of  it  for  their  own  use. 

What  will  not  the  desire  of  gain,  effect  ?  Is  it,  therefore,  to  be 
iMmdered  at,  that  these  men,  who  were  little  better  than  those  who  had 
been,  in  his  desire  of  retaliation,  denounced  by  Philip,  consented  to 
his  proposal  ?  It  was  agreed,  that  if  they  did  not  gain  the  shore,  the 
others  should  be  attacked  that  very  night,  and  tossed  into  the  sea." 

Bat  the  consultation  with  Philip,  had  put  the  other  party  on  the  alert  s 
they,  too,  held  council,  and  kept  their  arms  by  their  aides*  Aslthe 
breeae  died  away,  they  were  not  two  miles  from  the  land,  and  once  more 
they  drifted  back  into  the  ocean.  Philip's  mind  was  bom  down  wtlh 
grief  at  the  loss  of  Amine;  bat  it  recovered  to  a  degree  when 'he 
thought  of  revenge — that  was  all  which  stayed  him  up,  and  be  oAea 
fdt  the  edge  of  his  cutlass,  impatient  for  the  time  that  the  retribution 
should  fall. 

It  was  a  lovely  night ;  the  sea  was  now  smooth  as  glass,  «Bd  not  an- 
air  moved  in  the  heavens ;  the  sail  of  the  rafl  hung  listless  down  .the 
mast,  and  was  reflected  upon  the  calm  surface  by  the  brilliancy  of  the 
starry  night  alone.  It  was  a  night  for  contemplation— rfor.examinatjpa 
of  oneself,  and  adoration  of  the  Deity ;  and  nere,  on  a  frail  raft,  were 
huddled  more  than  forty  beings,  ready  for  combat-r-for  murder  and  for 
spoil.  Each  party  pretended  to  repose:  yet  each  were  quietly  watch- 
ing the  motions  of  each  other,  with  their  hands  upon  their  weaponst. 
The  signal  was  to  be  given  by  Philip — it  was,  to  let  go  the  halyaids  of 
the  yard,  so  that  the  sail  should  fall  down  upon  a  portion. <>f  the  other 
party,  and  entangle  them.  By  Philips  directions,  Schrifter  bad  taken 
tlie  helm,  that  Krantz  might  be  at  his  side. 

The  yard  and  sail  fell  clattering  down,  and  then  the.  work  of  death* 
commenced ;  there  was  no  parley,  no  suspense ;  each  man  alarted  npan 
his  feet  and  raised  his  sword.  The  voices  of  Philip  and  of  Kr«4rti 
alone  were  heard,  and  Philip's  sword  did  its  work«  Hq  was  neriDiedliOi 
his  reven^,  and  never  could  be  satiate4  as  Ipng  as  om  remained  who 
had  sacrtfied  \iis  Amine.  As  they  had.  exacted,  many  had  been 
'  covered  by  the  falling  of  the  sail,  and  tlieir  work  was  made  easier* 

8ome  ml  where  &ey  stood,  others  reeled  hacki,  and  were  butted 
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vndertlie  smooth  wat^r ;  Others  were  pierced  as  they  floondered  wadet 
the  canvass.     In  a  few  minutes,  the  Work  of  carnage  was  complete 
SeiiTifter  looking  on,  and  ever  and  anon  giving  vent  to  bis  cbttcklihg^ 
laugh  and  his  *'  He !  he  !'* 

It  was  over,  and  Philip  stood  against  the  mast  to  recover  his  breath. 
^  do  far  art  thou  revenged,  my  Amine,**  thought  he ;  *'  but,  oh  1  wlutt 
are  these  paltry  lives  compared  to  thine  V*  And  now  that  hb  revenge 
was  satiated,  and  he  coula  do  no  more,  he  covered  his  face  up  in  his 
hands,  and  wept  bitterly^  white  those  who  had  assisted  him,  were  already 
collecting  the  money  of  the  slain,  ready  for  distribution;  and  when 
they  found  that  three  only  of  their  side  had  fallen,  lamented  that  it  had 
not  been  more,  that  their  own  shares  mio;ht  have  been  increased. 

There  were  now  but  thirteen  men  besides  Philip,  Krantz,  and  Schrtf- 
ier,  left  upon  the  raft.  As  the  day  dawned,  the  breeze  again  sprang 
lypv  and  they  shared  out  the  water,  which  would  have  been  the  allowance 
af  their  companions  who  had  fallen.  Hunger,  they  felt  none ;  bat  the 
water  revived  their  spirits. 

Although  Philip  had  had  little  to  say  to  Schrifter  since  the  separation 
fW>m  Amine,  it  was  very  evident  to  him  and  to  Krantz,  that  all  his  okl 
bitter  leelings  had  returned.  His  chuckle,  his  sarcasms,  his  **  He  I  he  V 
were  incessant ;  and  his  eye  was  as  now  maliciously  directed  to  Philip  as 
It  was  when  they  first  met.  It  was  evident  that  Amine  atone  had  for 
the  time  conquered  him ;  and  that,  with  her  disappearance,  had  va- 
nished all  the  good  will  of  Schrifter  towards  her  husband.  For  this 
Philip  cared  little;  he  had  a  much  more  serious  weight  on  his  heart  «**- 
the  loss  of  his  dear  Amine ;  and  he  felt  restless  and  indifferent  towards 
anything  else. 

The  breese  now  freshened,  and  they  expected  in  two  hours,  that  they 

would  run  on  the  beach,  but  they  were  disappointed,  the  step  of  tbie 

loast  gave  way  from  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  sail  fell  upon  the 

raft.    This  occasioned  great  delajr ;  and  before  they  could  again  replace 

the  mischief,  the  wind  again  subsided,  and  they  were  left  about  a  mUe 

from  the  beach.    Tired  and  worn  out  with  his  feelings,  Philip  at  last 

fell  asleep  by  the  side  of  Krantz,  leaving  Schrifter  at  the  helm.     He 

slept  sound— he  dreamt  of  Amine — he  thought  she  was  asleep  under  a 

giove  of  cocoa-nuts,  in  a  sweet  sleep ;  he  dreamt  that  he  stood  by  and 

watched  her,  and  that  she  smiled  in  her  steep,  and  murmured  ^^Philip,'* 

when  be  Was  awakened  by  some  unusual  movement.    Half  dFeaming» 

sitU  he  thought  that  Schrifter,  the  pilot,  had  in  his  sleep,  been  attempt-^ 

ing  to  gain  his  relic,  had  passed  tne  chain  over  his  head,  and  was  re«- 

moving    quietly  from  underneath  his  neck  the  part  which,   in  bis 

reclining  posture,  he  slept  upon.    Startled  to  his  senses  with  the  ideat 

he  threw  up  his  hand  to  seize  the  arm  of  the  wretch,  and  found  that  he 

had  really  seized  hold  of  Schrifter,  who  was  kneeling  by  him,  in  peSi* 

session  of  the  chain  and  relic.    The  struggle  was  short — ^the  relic  was 

laoovered,  and  the  pilot  laid  at  the  mercy  of  Philip,  who  held  him  down 

with  his  knee  on  his  chest.    PbHip  replaced  the  relic  on  his  bosom,  and 

excited  to  madness,  rose  from  the  body  of  the  now  breathless  Schriftert 

oanght  him  in  his  arms,  and  hurled  him  into  the  sea. 

'•  Man  or  devil  1   I  care  not  which,'*  exclaimed  Pbilip»  bl^eathless ; 
••  escape  now  if  you  can  l" 
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The  struggle  iiad  already  loased  up  Krantz  and  ethers,  bat  not  is 
time  to  prevent  Philip  from  wreaking  bis  vengeance.  In  few  words, 
he  told  what  had  passed,  to  Krantz ;  as  for  the  men,  they  cared  not, 
they  laid  their  heads  down  again  upon  their  money,  and  satisfied  that 
that  was  safe,  inquired  no  further, 

Philip  watched  to  see  if  Schrifter  rose  again,  and  would  have  made 
for  the  raft,  but  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  above  water,  and  Philip 
felt  satisfied.  ' 


Cha?,  XXV. 

What  power  can  portray  the  feelings  of  the  fond  and  doting  Amine, 
when  she  first  discovered  that  she  was  separated  from  her  husband!  In 
a  state  of  bewilderment,  she  watched  the  other  raft  as  the  distance  be* 
tween  them  increased,;  till  the  shades  of  night  shut  it  from  her  aching 
eyes. 

Gradually  she  recovered  herself,  and  turning  round*  she  exclaimed, 
*'  Who's  here  ?" 

No  answer. 

**  Who's  here?"  cried  she  in  a  louder  voice.  *•  Alone^-alone--«nd 
Philip  gone.  Mother,  mother,  look  down  upon  your  unhappy  child  f 
and  Amine  sunk  down  on  the  edge  of  the  raft,  and  fell  over  on  her 
side,  with  her  long  hair  floating  on  the  wave. 

**  Ahy  me  I  where  am  I V  cried  Amine,  after  remaining  in  a  state 
of  torpor  for  some  hours,  the  sun  glared  fiercely  upon  her*  and  dazzled 
her  eyes  as  she  opened  them — she  cast  them  on  the  blue  wave  close  hj 
her,  and  beheld  a  large  shark  motionless  by  the  side  of  the  raft,  waiting 
for  his  prey.  Recoiling  a  few  steps,  after  she  started  up,  she  turned 
round  and  beheld  the  raft  vacant,  and  the  truth  flashed  on  her.  *'  Oht 
Philip,  Philip  V  cried  she,  ^'  then  it  is  true,  and  you  are  gone  for  evert 
I  thought  it  was  opiy  a  dream,  I  recollect  all  now.  Yes — all'-alir 
And  Amine  sunk  down  again  upon  her  cot,  which  had  been  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  raft,  and  remained  there  for  some  time. 

But  the  demand  for  water  became  imperious;  she  rose  up,  seized 
one  of  the  bottles,  and  drank.  Yet  why  should  I  drink  or  eat?  Whj 
should  I  wish  to  preserve  life  ?"  8he  rose,  and  looked  round  the  hon- 
zon,— ^'  Sky,  and  water,  nothing  more.  Is  this  the  death  I  am  to  die^ 
the  cruel  death  prophesied  by  Schrifter-^to  linger  here  till  water  is  ex- 
pended, and  then  to  await  under  a  burning  sun  while  my  vitals  are 
E arched  within  ?  Be  it  so  I  Fate  I  dare  thee  to  thy  worst — ^we  can  die 
ut  oncfr— and  without  him  what  care  I  to  live  ?  But  yet  I  may  see 
him  again/'  continued  Amine  hurriedlv,  after  a  pause.  *'  Yes !  i  may 
•—who  knows  ?  Then  welcome  life,  I'll  nurse  &ee  for  that  bare  hopfr-^ 
bare  indeed-^with  nought  to  feed  on.  Let  me  see,  is  it  here  stilH'' 
Amine  looked  at  her  zone,  and  perceived  her  dagger  was  still  in  it 
**  Well  then,  I  will  live  since  death  is  at  my  command,  and  husband 
life  for  my  dear  husband's  sake."  And  Amine  threw  herself  on  her 
resting-place  that  she  might  forget  erery  thing.  She  did :  from  that 
morning  till  the  noon  of  the  next  day,  she  remained  in  a  state  of 
torpor. 
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When,  ilie  again  rote,  she  wts  faint;  again  aba  looked  round  hei^— i 
there  was  but  iky  and  water  to  be  leen. 

'<  Oh  I  this  solitude-— it  ia  horrible  I  death  would  be  a  release— but 
no,  I  must  not  die-*I  must  live  for  Philip."  She  refreshed  herself  vrith 
water  and  a  few  pieces  of  biscuit,  and  folded  her  arms  across  her  breast. 
**  A  few  more  days  and  without  relief,  all  must  be  over.  Was  ever 
woman  situated  as  I  am,  and  yet  I  dare  to  indulge  hope  ?  Why,  'tis 
madness !  And  why  am  I  thus  singled  out,  because  I  have  wedded 
with  Philip  ?  It  may  be  so ;  if  so,  I  welcome  it.  Wretches  !  who  thus 
severed  me  from  my  husband  ;  who,  to  save  their  own  lives,  sacrificed 
a  helpless  woman.  Nay  I  they  might  have  saved  roe,  if  they  had  the 
least  pity ; — but  no,  they  never  felt  it.  And  these  are  Christians  !  The 
creed  that  the  old  priests  would  have  had  m^—  Yes  I  that  Philip  would 
have  had  me  embrace-^charity  and  good-will  I  They  talk  of  it,  but  I 
have  never  seen  it  I  loving  one  another,  forgiving  one  another  I  Say, 
ratber,'hating  and  preying  upon  one  another  I  A  creed  never  practised 
— whyl  if  not  practised,  what  value  is  it?  Any  creed  were  better — I 
abjure  it,  and  if  I  am  saved,  will  abjure  it  still  for  ever.  Shade  of  my 
mother  I  is  it  that  I  have  listened  to  these  men  that  I  have,  to  win  my 
husband's  lov&— tried  to  forget  that  which  thou  taughtest,  even  as  a  child 
when  at  thy  feet,  that  which  our  forefathers  for  tliousands  of  years  have 
lived  and  died  in— -that  creed  proved  by  works,  and  obedience  to  the 
Prophet's  wiil-«-is  it  fortius  that  I  am  punished?  Tell  me,  mother,  tell 
me  in  my  dreams.'' 

The  night  closed  in,  and  with  it  rose  heavy  clouds;  the  lightning 
darted  through  the  firmamentf  and  anon  lighting  up  the  raft  to  Amine's 
eyes.  At  hut,  the  flashes  were  so  rapid,  not  following  each  other, 
but  darting  down  from  every  quarter  at  onoe,  that  i^e  whole  ap* 
peared  as  if  on  fire,  and  the  thunder  rolled  along  the  heavens,  now  near 
and  bud»  then  rumbling  in  the  distance.  The  breeze  rose  up  fresh, 
and  the  waves  tossed  ths  raft,  and  washed  occasionally  Co  Amine'a 
feet,  as  she  stood  in  the  centre. 

**  I  like  this,  this  is  far  better  than  that  calm  and  withering  heat— 
this  rouses  me,"  said  Amine,  as  she  cast  her  eyes  up,  and  watched  the 
forked  lightning  till  her  vision  became  lost.    **  Yes,  this  is  as  it  should 
be.     lightning,  strike  me  if  you  please— waves  wash  me  off  and  bury 
me   in  a  briny  tomln-pour  the  wrath  of  the  whole  elements  npon 
this  devoted  head — I   care   not,  I  laugh  at,  I  defy  thee.     Tnoa 
canst  but  kill,  this  little  steel  can  do  as  much.    Let   those  who 
hoard  up  wealUi«^^those  who  live  in  splendour— those  that  are  happy— 
those  who  have  husbands,  children,  aught  to  love — let  tliem  tremble,  I 
have  nothing.    Elements  I  be  ye  fire,  or  water,  or  earth,  or  air.  Amine 
defies  you !    And  yet-*no,  no,  deceive  not  thyself,  Amine,  there  is  no 
hope ;  thus  will  I  mount  my  funeral  bier,  and  wait  the  will  of  destiny." 
And  Amine  regained  the  secure  space  which  Philip  had  fitted  up  for 
her  in  the  centre  of  the  raft,  threw  herself  down  upon  her  bed»  and  shut 
her  eyes* 

The  thunder  and  lightning  was  followed  up  by  torrents  of  heavy  rain, 
vhich  feU  till  daylight  &  the  wind  still  continued  fresh,  but  the  sky  then 
cleared,  and  the  sun  burst  out.  Amine  remained  shivering  in  her  wet 
garments  without  motion,  the  heat  of  the  sun  proved  too  powerful  for 
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ber  exhaiisteA  «t8l6,  «nd  her  brain  wandered.  Slie  rose  vp  in  a  adtting 
posture,  looked  around  her«  saw  verdant  fields  in  every  direction,  "die 
cocoa-nuts  waving  to  the  wind,  imagined  even  that  she  saw  her  own 
Philip  in  the  distance  hastening  to  her-Hihe  held  out  her  arms — ^stro^e 
to  eet  up,  and  run  to  meet  him,  but  her  limbs  refused  thek  ofliee 
•—Hie  called  to  him,  she  screamed,  and  sunk  exhausted  on  her  resting- 
place. 


Chap.  XXVL 

We  must  fbr  a  time  return  to  Philip,  and  foHow  his  strange  desthy. 
He  had  been  forcibly  held  down  by  Krantz  and  another  of  the  party  on 
the  raft,  until  they  had  gained  the  shore,  so  long  looked  at  with  anxiety 
and  suspense.  The  spars  were  jerked  by  the  running  swell*  and  unda- 
lated  and  rubbed  against  each  other,  as  the  grounded  raft  rose  and 
sunk  to  the  waves  breaking  on  the  beach.  The  breeze  was  fresh,  bat 
the  surf  was  trifling,  and  the  landing  was  without  diflficnltv.  The  beach 
was  shelving,  of  firm  white  sand,  interspersed  and  strewed  with  varioes 
brilliant-coloured  shells ;  and  here  and  there,  the  white  fragments  and 
bones  of  some  animal  which  had  been  forced  out  of  the  element  to  die« 
The  island  was,  like  all  the  others,  covered  with  a  thick  wood  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  whose  tops  waved  to  the  breeze,  or  bowed  to  the  Mast,  pro- 
ducing a  shade  ana  a  freshness  which  would  have  been  duly  appre- 
ciated by  any  other  party  than  the  present,  with  the  exception  of 
Krantz ;  for  rhilip  thought  of  nothing  but  of  his  loss,  and  the  seamen 
thought  of  nothing  but  to  save  their  wealth.  Krantz  supported  Philip 
to  the  beach  and  led  him  to  the  shade ;  but  after  a  minute  he  rose,  and 
running  down  to  the  nearest  point,  looked  anxiously  for  the  portion  of 
raft  which  held  Amine,  and  which  was  now  no  longer  to  be  disoovered« 
Krantz  had  followed,  aware  that  now  the  first  paroxysms  were  past, 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  Philip's  throwing  away  his  life. 

**  Gone,  gone  for  ever  !*'  exclaimed  Philip,  pressing  his  hands  to  the 
balls  of  his  eyes. 

"  Not  so,  Philip,  the  same  Providence  which  has  preserved  as,  will 
certainly  assist  her.  It  is  impossible  that  she  can  perish  among  so 
many  islands — many  of  which  are  inhabited,  and  a  woman  will  be  moie 
sure  of  kind  treatment." 

"  If  I  could  only  think  so,"  replied  Philip. 

**  A  little  reflection  may  induce  you  to  think  that  it  is  rather  an  ad- 
vantage than  otherwise,  that  she  is  thus  separated,  not  flrom  yon,  but 
from  so  many  lawless  companions,  whose  united  force  we  could  not 
resist.  Do  you  think,  that  after  any  sojourn  on  this  island,  these  people 
with  us,  would  permit  you  to  remain  m  quiet  possession  of  your  wire? 
No — they  would  respect  no  laws;  and  Amine  has,  in  my  opinion,  been 
miraculously  preserved  from  shame  and  ill  treatment,  if  not  flrom 
death." 

**  They  dare  not,  surely  I  Well,  but  Krantz,  we  mast  make  a  raft 
and  follow  her;  we  must  not  remain  here— I  will  seek  through  the  wide 
world." 

**  Be  it  so,  if  you  wish,  Philip,  and  I  will  follow  your  fortunes. 


M 
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|Ml  KfMU»  1^  19  find  tbat  tltene  was  MOMdiimg*  hmmmt  wid  k 
r^eay.ror  bis  Aud  to  feed  on. 

,  ''But.  Qow  lei  as  return  to  the  nift,  seek  the  refreshoMnt  we  so 
,mMc)i  n^quke,  and  after  that  we  will  consider  what  may  be  the  besi 
^n  to  puraue." 

To  thi8»  Phil^  who  was  already  exhausted,  tacitly  consented,  and  he 
followed  Rrantz  to  where  the  raft  had  been  beached.  The  men  had 
kft  it,  and  were,  each  man,  sitting*  apart  from  one  another  under  the 
shade  of  his  own  chosen  cocoa-nut  tree.  The  articles  which  had  been 
ssYed  on  the  raft,  had  not  been  landed,  and  Krantz  called  upon  them 
to  come  and  carry  the  things  on  shore,  but  no  one  would  answer  or  obey. 
.Ttiey  fiatfih  sat.walching  tlieir  money,  and  afraid  to  leave  it,  lest  tiiey 
i^uld.be  dispossessed  by  the  others.  Now  that  their  lives  were,  com- 
.^parativdy  jipeaking,  safe,  the  demon  of  avarice  had  taken  full  possession 
of  theic  souls ;  there  they  lutt,  exhausted,  pining  for  water,  and  longing 
for  sleep,  and  yet  they  dared  not  move — they  were  fixed  as  if  by  the 
wand  pf  the  enchanter. 

"  It  is  the  cursed  dollars  which  have  turned  their  brains,"  observed 
Krantz  to  Philip ;  *'  let  us  try  if  we  cannot  manage  to  remove  what  we 
inost  stand  in  need  of,  and  then  we  will  search  for  water/' 

Philip  and  Krantz  collected  the  carpenter's  tools,  the  best  arms,  and 
all  the  ammunition,  as  the  possession  of  the  latter  would  give  them  an 
advantage  in  case  of  necessity ;  they  then  drag^ged  on  shore  the  sail 
and  some  small  spars,  all  of  which  they  carried  up  to  a  clump  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  beach. 

In  hidf  an  hour  they  had  erected  an  humble  tent,  and  put  in  it  what 
they  had  brought  with  them,  with  the  exception  of  the  major  part  of 
the  ammunition,  which,  as  soon  as  he  was  screened  by  the  tentt 
Krantz  bad  buried  in  a  heap  of  dry  sand  behind  it ;  he  then,  for  their 
immediate  wants,  cut  down  with  an  axe  a  small  cocoa-nut  tree,  in  full 
bearing. ,  It  roust  be  for  those  who  have  suffered,  to  know  the  extreme 
'  pleasure  with  which  the .  milk  of  the  nuts,  were  one  after  the  other 
ypured  down  the  parched  throats  of  Krantz  and  Philip.  The  men 
witnessed  their  enjoyment  in  silence,  and  with  gloating  eyes.  Every 
time  thaj^  a  fresh  cocoa*nttt  was  seized  and  its  contents  quaffed  by  their 
officers,  more  sharp  and  agonizing  was  their  own  devouring  thirst — still 
closer  did  their  dry  lips  glue  themselves  together— yet  they  moved  not, 
although  tliey  felt  the  tortures  of  the  condemned. 

Evening  closed  in,  Philip  bad  thrown  himself  down  on  the  spare  sails, 
und  bad  fallen  asleep,  when  Krantz  set  off*  to  explore  the  island  upon 
which  they  had  been  thrown.  It  was  small,  not  exceeding  three  miles, 
and  at  no  one  part  more  than  five  hundred  yards  across.  Water  there 
was  none,  unless  it  were  to  be  obtained  by  digging  for  it ;  fortunately  the 

Joung  cocoa-nuts  prevented  the  absolute  necessity.  On  his  return, 
[rantz  passed  the  men  in  their  respective  stations.  Each  was  awake, 
find  raised  himself  on  his  elbow  to  ascertain  if  it  were  an  assailant ;  but 
perceiving  Krantz,  they  again  dropped  down.  Krantz  passed  the  raft — 
the  water  was  now  quite  smooth,  for  the  wind  had  shifted  off*  shore ;  and 
the  spars  which  composed  the  raft,  hardly  jostled  each  other.  He 
stepped  upon  it,  and,  as  the  moon  was  bright  in  the  heavens,  he  took 
t^ejprecaution  of  collecting  all  the  arms  which  had  been  left,  and  throw* 
March. — vol.  lv.  ko.  ccxix.  z 
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iog  them  as  far  as  he  could  into  the  sea.  He  then  walked  to  the  teat, 
ivhere  he  found  Philip  still  sleeping  soundly,  and  in  a  few  minutes  he 
was  reposing  by  his  side.  And  Philip's  dreams  were  of  Amine ;  he 
thought  that  he  saw  the  hated  Schriiler  rise  again  from  the  waters,  and 
climbing  up  to  the  raft»  seat  himself  by  her  side.  He  thought  that  be 
again  heara  his  unearthly  chuckle  and  his  scornful  laugh,  as  his  unwel- 
come words  fell  upon  her  distracted  ears.  He  thought  that  she  fled  into 
the  sea  to  avoid  Schrifter,  and  that  the  waters  app^ued  to  reject  ber-^ 
she  floated  on  the  surface.  The  storm  rose,  and  once  more  he  beheld  ber 
skimming  over  it  in  the  sea-shell.  Again,  she  was  in  a  furious  surf  on 
the  beach,  and  her  shell  sunk,  and  she  was  buried  in  the  waves ;  and 
then  he  saw  her  walkmg  on  shore  without  fear  and  without  harm,  for 
the  water  that  spared  no  one,  appeared  to  spare  her.  Philip  tried  to 
join  her,  but  was  prevented  by  some  unknown  person,  and  Amine  waved 
her  hand  and  said,  **  We  shall  meet  again,  Philip ;  yes,  once  more 
on  this  earth  shall  we  meet  again/' 

The  sun  was  hieh  in  the  heavens  and  scorching  in  his  heat,  when 
Krantz  first  opened  his  eyes,  and  awakened  Philip.  The  axe  again 
procured  for  them  their  morning's  meal.  Philip  was  silent;  he  was 
ruminating  upon  his  dreams,  which  had  afibrded  him  consolatioo. 
**Vfe  shidl  meet  again!''  thought  he.  '<Yes,  once  more  at  least  we 
shall  meet  again.     Providence  I  I  thank  thee." 

Krantz  then  stepped  out  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  the  men— be 
found  them  faint  and  so  exhausted,  that  they  could  not  possibly  survive 
much  longer,  yet  still  watching  over  their  darling  treasure.  It  was  me- 
lancholy to  witness  such  perversion  of  intellect,  and  Krants  thought 
of  a  plan  which  might  save  their  lives.  He  proposed  to  them  all  sepa- 
rately, that  they  would  bury  their  money  so  aeep,  that  it  was  not  to 
be  recovered  without  time*— this  would  prevent  any  one  from  attacking 
the  treasure  of  the  other,  without  bemg  perceived  and  the  attempt 
frustrated^  and  would  enable  them  to  obtain  the  necessary  food  and 
refreshment,  without  danger  of  being  robbed. 

To  this  plan  they  acceded.  Krantz  brought  out  of  the  tent*  the  only 
shovel  in  their  possession,  and  one  by  one  they  buried  their  dollars  many 
feet  deep  in  the  yielding  sand.  When  they  had  all  secured  their  wealth, 
he  brought  them  one  of  the  axes,  and  the  cocoa-nut  trees  fell,  and  they 
were  restored  to  new  life  and  vigour.  Having  satiated  themselves, 
they  then  lay  down  upon  the  spot  under  which  they  had  buried  thar 
wealth,  and  were  soon  enjoying  that  repose  which  they  all  so  much 
needed. 

Philip  and  Krantz  had  now  serious  consultations  as  to  the  means 
which  snould  be  taken  for  quittii^  the  island,  and  going  in  search  of 
Amine ;  although  Krantz  thought  the  latter  part  of  Philip's  proposal  use- 
less, he  did  not  venture  to  say  so.  To  quit  the  island  was  necessary; 
and  provided  they  gained  one  of  those  which  were  inhabited,  it  was  aU 
that  they  could  expect.  As  for  Amine,  he  considered  that  she  was  dead 
before  this,  either  having  been  washed  off  the  raft,  or  her  body  lying  on 
it  exposed  to  the  decomposing  heat  of  a  torrid  sun. 

To  cheer  Philip,  he  expressed  himself  otherwise ;  and  whenever  they 
talked  about  leaving  the  island,  it  was  not  to  save  their  own  lives,  but 
invariably  to  search  after  Philip's  lost  wife.     The  plan  which  they  pro- 
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posed  and  acted  upon  was,  to  constnict  a  light  raft,  the  centre  to  be 
composed  of  three  water-casks,  sawed  in  half,  in  a  row  behind  each 
other,  firmly  fixed  by  cross  pieces  to  two  long  spars  on  each  side.  This 
would  move  qnickly  through  the  water  under  sail,  and  be  manageable  so 
as  to  enable  them  to  steer  a  course.  The  outside  spars  had  been  se- 
lected and  hauled  on  shore,  and  the  work  was  already  in  progress ;  but 
they  were  left  alone  in  their  work,  for  the  seamen  appeared  to  have  no 
idea  at  present  of  quitting  the  island.  Restored  by  food  and  repose,  they 
were  now  not  content  with  the  money  which  they  had,  tliey  were 
anxious  for  more.  A  portion  of  each  party's  wealth  had  been  dug  up, 
and  they  now  gambled  all  day  with  pebbles,  which  they  had  collected 
on  the  beach,  and  with  which  they  had  invented  a  game.  Another  evil 
had  crept  amone^  them :  they  ha!d  cut  steps  in  the  largest  cocoa-nut 
trees,  and  with  the  activity  of  seamen  had  mounted  them,  and  by  tap- 
pings the  top  of  the  trees,  and  fixing  empty  cocoa-nuts  underneath,  had 
obtained  the  liquor,  which  in  its  first  fermentation  is  termed  toddy, 
and  is  afterwards  distilled  into  arrack.  But  as  toddy,  it  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  intoxicate,  and  every  day  scenes  of  violence,  mtoxication,  oaths 
and  execrations  became  more  dreadful.  The  losers  tore  their  hair,  and 
rushed  like  madmen  upon  those  who  had  gained  their  dollars,  but 
Krantz  had  fortunately  thrown  the  weapons  into  the  sea,  and  those  he 
had  saved  he  had  secreted,  as  well  as  the  ammunition. 

Blows  and  bloodshed,  therefore,  were  continual,  but  loss  of  life  there 
was  none ;  as  the  contending  parties  were  separated  by  the  others,  who 
were  anxious  that  the  play  should  not  be  interrupted.  Such  had  been 
the  state  of  affairs  for  now  nearly  a  fortnight,  while  the  work  of  the 
raft  had  slowly  proceeded.  Some  of  the  men  had  lost  their  all,  and 
had,  by  general  consent  of  those  who  had  won  their  wealth,  been  ba- 
nished to  a  certain  distance  that  they  might  not  pilfer  them.  These 
walked  gloomily  round  the  island,  or  on  the  beach,  seeking  some  instru- 
ment by  which  they  might  avenge  themselves,  and  obtain  repossession 
of  their  money.  &rantz  and  Philip  had  proposed  to  these  men  to  join 
them,  and  leave  the  island,  but  they  had  sullenly  refused. 

The  axe  was  now  never  parted  with  by  Krantz.  He  cut  down  what 
cocoa-nut  trees  they  required  for  subsistence,  and  prevented  them  from 
notching  more  trees,  to  procure  the  means  of  inebriation.  On  the  I6th 
day,  all  the  money  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  three  men,  who  had 
been  more  fortunate  than  the  rest.  Tlie  losers  were  now  by  far  the 
more  numerous  party,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  next  morning 
these  three  men  were  found  lying  strangled  on  the  beach ;  the  money 
had  been  redivided,  and  the  gambling  had  recommenced  with  more 
vigour  than  ever. 

**  How  can  this  end."  exclaimed  Philip  to  Krantz,  as  he  looked 
upon  the  blanched  countenances  of  the  muraered  men. 

**  In  the  death  of  all,**  replied  Krantz.  **  We  cannot  prevent  it  It 
is  ^judgment.'' 

liie  raft  was  now  ready,  the  sand  had  been  dug  from  beneath  it,  so 
as  to  allow  the  water  to  flow  in  and  float  H,  and  she  was  now  made 
fast  to  a  stake,  and  riding  on  the  peaceful  waters.  A  large  store  of 
cocoa-nuts,  old  and  youngs  had  been  procured  and  put  on  board  of  her, 
and  the  next  day  it  was  the  intention  of  Philip  and  Krantz  to  have 

quitted  the  idand. 
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Unfortunately,  one  of  the  men,  when  bathing,  had  perceiYed  the 
arms  lying  in  the  shallow  water.  He  had  dived  down  and  procured  a 
cutlass;  others  had  followed  his  example,  and  all  the  seamen  had 
armed  themselves.  This  induced  Philip  and  Krantz  to  sleep  on  board 
of  the  raft,  and  keep  watch ;  and  that  night,  as  the  play  was  going  on,  a 
heavy  loss  on  the  one  side  ended  in  a  general  ftay«  The  combat  was 
furious,  for  all  were  more  or  less  excited  by  intoxication.  The 
result  was  melancholy,  for  only  three  were  left  the  survivors. 
Philip,  with  Krantz,  watched  the  issue ;  every  man  who  fell  wounded 
was  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  three  left,  who  had  been  Bgbting  on  the 
aame  side,  rested  panting  on  their  weapons.  After  a  pause,  two  of 
them  communicated  with  each  other,  and  the  result  was  an  attack  upon 
the  other  roan,  who  fell  dead  beneath  their  blows. 

"  Merciful  Father  I  are  these  thy  creatures  V*  exclaimed  Philip. 

*^  No  I"  replied  Krantz,  "  they  worshipped  the  devil  as  Mammon. 
Do  you  imagine  that  those  two,  who  could  now  divide  more  wealth 
than  they  could  well  spend,  if  they  return  to  their  country ^  will 
consent  to  a  division  ?    Never ! — they  must  have  all — yes,  all." 

Krantz  had  hardly  expressed  his  opinion,  when  one  of  the  men, 
taking  advantage  of  the  otner  turning  round  a  moment  from  him,  passed 
his  sword  through  his  back.  The  man  fell  with  a  groan,  and  the  sword 
was  again  pass^  through  his  body. 

''Said  I  not  so  ?  But  the  treacherous  villain  shall  not  reap  his  reward,*' 
continued  Krantz,  levelling  the  musket  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and 
shooting  him  dead- 

**  You  have  done  wrong  Krantz ;  you  have  saved  him  from  the  punish* 
ment  he  deserved.  Left  alone  on  the  island,  without  the  means  of 
obtaining  his  subsistence,  he  must  have  perished  miserably  and  by 
inches,  with  all  his  money  round  him ; — that  would  have  been  tortqro 
indeed !" 

*'  Perhaps  I  was  wrong.  If  so,  may  Providence  forgive  me,  I  could  not 
help  it.  Let  us  go  on  shore,  for  we  are  now  on  this  island  alone.  We  must 
collect  the  treasure  and  bury  it,  so  that  it  may  be  recovered ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  take  a  portion  with  us ;  for  who  knows  but  that  we  may 
have  occasion  for  it.  To*morrow  we  had  better  remain  here,  for  we 
shall  have  enoiigh  to  do  in  burying  the  bodies  of  these  infatuated  men, 
and  the  wealth  which  has  causeid  their  destruction." 

Philip  agreed  to  the  propriety  of  the  suggestion ;  the  next  day  they 
buried  the  bodies  where  they  laid ;  and  the  treasure  was  all  collected 
in  a  deep  trench,  under  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  which  they  carefully  marked 
with  their  axe.  Aboat  five  hundred  pieces  of  eold  were  selected  and 
taken  on  board  of  the  raft,  with  the  intention  of  secreting  them  about 
their  persons,  and  resorting  to  them  in  case  of  need. 

The  following  morning  they  hoisted  their  sail  and  quitted  the  island. 
Need  it  be  said,  in  what  direction  they  steered  ?  As  may  be  well 
imagined,  in  the  quarter  where  they  had  last  seen  the  raft  with  the 
isolaied  Amine. 

{To  be  eontiHued,) 
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AN  ADVENTURE  IN  AVA. 

BT  MAJOR  CALDKR  CAUPBBtL. 

It  wait  on  the  24th  of  Febraary,  18^6,  that  at  YandaM,  in  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Ava,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  ratified  between  the  British  and 
Burmese  nations.  My  health,  which,  from  the  hardships  and  exposure 
attendant  on  a  lon^  and  harassing  campaign  in  the  **  Jand  of  the 
stranger,'*  had  been  for  several  months  very  precarious,  rendered  a  re« 
turn  to  the  shores  of  Madras  indispensable ;  and  now  that  peace  began 
to  wave  her  olive-boughs  over  those  plains,  which  had  for  so  long  a 
period  witnessed  the  ruthless  conflicts  of  war,  I  was  anxious  to  return 
to  Rangoon,  thence  to  embark  for  Madras,  in  search  of  that  health  for 
which  change  of  scene  and  situation  are  often  so  vainly  tried.  To  proceed 
by  land,  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  was  out  of  the  question,  oven- 
run  as  the  country  was  by  desperate  ruffians,  in  whose  eyes  the  enforced 
peace,  which  the  victor  army  had  wrung  from  tlie  Oolden  Feet^  would 
nave  appeared  but  as  an  instigation  to  the  cruellest  atrocities.  The 
river,  though  not  free  from  pirates,  presented  the  best  means  of  pro- 
ceeding, and  I  was  advised  to  wait  until  the  departure  of  that  portion 
of  the  troops  which  formed  the  water-party  should  warrant  my  safety. 
But  too  ill  to  think  seriously  of  danger,  and  too  willing  to  leave  a  cam* 
paign,  whose  only  charm — ^that  of  warfare — ^was  extinct,  I  refused  to 
delay  my  voyage,  and  left  Yandabii  on  the  6th  of  March,  in  a  small 
canoe,  manned  by  Bnrman  boatmen,  accompanied  by  two  servants  and 
an  invalid  sepoy. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  bright  beneficent  beauty  of  that  morning,  as, 
bidding  adieu  to  my  brother  officers,  I  stepped  into  the  frail  apd  fairy 
bark,  which  was,  I  hoped,  to  convey  uie  in  safetv  to  Rangoon.  The 
banks  of  the  Irawaddi,  that  fine  majestic  stream  which  pursues  its  mag- 
nificent progress  through  a  most  unhappy  country — even  as  the  rays  of 
the  bright  sun  rest  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  wretched — ^were  lined  with 
people ;  soldiers,  European  and  native,*— sailors,  higgling  for  fresh  fish 
and  vegetables, — sutlers,  vending  their  scanty  and  coveted  stores  at  ex- 
orbitant charges, — Burmese,  Siamese,  Chinese,  all  were  there  !  and  on 
the  countenances  of  the  soldiers  the  eye  of  imagination  might  trace  the 
gleam  of  pleasure,  as  anticipations  of  a  speedy  abandonment  of  a  coun- 
try, which  might  in  truth  be  called  **  the  soldier's  grave,"  flitted  across 
their  thoughts. 

Above,  too,  the  sky  was  as  pure  and  unclouded  as  though  the  peace 
that  reigned  there  was  but  the  reflection  of  that  which  dwelt  below.  It 
was  a  delightful  day — and  I  sat  under  the  wattled  canopy  of  my  skiflT, 
plunged  in  that  delicious  chaos  of  thought  which  so  nearly  resembles 
the  transitory  and  unsatisfactory  raptures  of  the  opium-eater.  How- 
ever, as  twilight— -like  a  fond  and  carefbl  nur^,  wrapping  her  patient 
in  a  dark  but  warm  mantle— -began  to  enrobe  all  nature  in  her  dim 
array,  the  excitement  of  my  A^eKngs  subsided ;  and  as  I  gazed  around 
me  and  found  myself  in  my  lone  and  tiny  bark  in  the  midst  of  the 
wide  river,  on  whick  not  aoodier  object  was  discernible,  darker 
thoughts  and  feelings  returned  to  my  breast,— even  as  carrion- 
biids  will  flock  back  at  nightfall  to  their  wonted  roost!    Darkness 
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crept  on — slowly,  but  steadily, — and  a  brisk,  uncertain  breeze  sprang 
from  the  gathering  clouds ;— it  increased-^tttl  increased,  until  I  noted 
that  my  boatmen  would  gladly  have  got  rid  of  it,  and  began  to  look  out 
for  a  fitting  shore  near  which  to  moor  their  yessel.  The  river  was  pre- 
sently fummg,  like  an  angry  thing, — and  as  the  banks  which  we  neared 
rose  bluff  and  precipitous  from  Sie  water*8  edge,  they  showed,  in  the 
sheet  lightning  which  played  capriciously  around,  like  the  battiements 
of  some  Gothic  fortalice,  amidst  the  gloomy  recesses  of  an  ancient 
forest.  By  this  time  the  gale  had  grown  to  a  storm,  and  alarm  found 
its  way  to  every  breast 

The  surly  sough  of  the  wind, — the  unpleasant  motion  of  the  canoe, 
tossed  angrily  by  the  surges,  that  whirled  up  their  spray  insultingly  in 
our  faces,— -the  harsh  screams  of  the  aflrignted  water-birds  around  as, 
— I  recollect  them  all  I  Suddenly,  we  struck  against  the  bank  ;  the 
canoe  was  filled  in  a  moment  with  the  overpowering  element;  and  wet 
and  frightened,  we  were  all  on  shore,  and  scrambling  up  from  the 
water  before  we  were  quite  conscious  of  what  had  happened. 

The  Burmans,  however,  had  probablv  suspected  sucn  an  occurrence  ; 
for  they  managed  to  rescue  my  few  valuables,  consisting  of  my  stock  of 
clothes,  a  liquor-case,  and  my  humble  breakfast-service,  from  the 
stranded  skin,  at  the  very  moment  when  she  was  swamped ;  but,  on 
examination  we  found  that  she  had  suffered  injury  so  material,  as  to  render 
her  totally  useless.  Our  sensations  were  not  very  agreeable,  but  lamen- 
tation was  needless,  and  in  the  darkness  and  the  gale  which  still  conti« 
nued,  I  thought  rest  the  most  advisable  thing.  A  glass  of  brandy  was 
distributed  to  each  person, — eatables  there  were  none,  except  some  nn« 
cooked  rice,  and  a  little  wet  biscuit  and  sugar :  for  our  stock  of  fowls, 
and  other  provender,  had  been  seized  as  lawful  ^^loot*'  (booty)  by  the 
naiads  of  the  stream.  So,  wrapping  myself  in  my  boat-cloak,  wet  as 
it  was,  I  lay  down  under  the  snelving  sandbank ;  whilst  my  attend- 
ants, at  several  yards'  distance,  were  scattered  about,  murmuring  at 
our  misfortunes,  accusing  **  Naseeb*'  (destiny),  of  unparalleled 
cruelty,  or  tiying  to  court  the  influence  of  that  *'  sweet  restorer," 
to  which  I  paid  my  addresses  in  vain.  The  gale  died  away ;  I  was  wet, 
and  cold,  and  could  not  sleep,  so  I  watched  the  moon  rising  from  her 
bed  of  clouds, — ^the  gradual  tranquillization  of  the  waves,  as  they 
lowered  their  white  crests  in  the  moonlight,— and  Ibtened  the  while  to 
the  casual  gusts  of  the  abating  wind,  as  it  passed  through  the  jangle 
above  the  bank.  I  closed  my  eyes,  but  strange  mysterious  apprehen- 
sions arose,  thick  and  black,  within  me ;  and  a  warning  voice  irade  me 
**  not  to  sleep."  It  was  Presentiment !  It  was  that  undefinable 
**  shadow  of  coming  events  I'' 

Presentiment  is  Uie  Fetch  of  danger  1 

The  night  was  now  brilliantly  clear ;  but  the  moon,  that  **  mistress  of 
the  diseased  mind,"  shed  a  ghastly  light  on  the  watenk  It  remiiMted 
me  of  the  flash  cf  a  torch  on  the  shining  ornaments  of  a  eeffin^Kd  1 
There  were  strange  noises,  too ;  from  the  sky  came,  ever  and  anon,  the 
sudden  wail  of  some  night-bird;  from  the  earth,  in  the  badtgroond^  the 
howl  of  the  wolf  and  jackal ;  and  from  the  waters  of  the  Irawaddt,  moie 
impressively  solemn  m  that  lone  hour,  than  all  the  rest,  was  heard  the 
fr^ent  and  fitful  leapings  of  the  porpoises— -for  porpoises  are  not 
in  this  gigantic  streami  even  at  this  great  distance  Irom  dm  tea.    I 
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not  aooount  for  the  singular  horror  with  which  the  M>imd  created  by  this 
fishy  creature  in  its  struggles  for  fresh  air,  filled  me.  The  leap  from 
the  wave»— the  long  audible  gasp  it  made  while  sucking  in  the  breeze, 
and  its  plunge  back  into  the  stream !  That  gasp— I  hear  it  now — ^was 
like  the  deep  and  painful  breathings  of  a  suffocating  man  I  My  Bur- 
man  crew  were  nAiispering  and  muttering^  in  a  corner  aloof  from 
the  other  servants,  and  I  asked  them,  in  their  own  dialect,  the  name  of 
the  creature  which  had  so  annoyed  me.  The  word  '*  Lebine*'  was  given 
in  reply,  and  it  was  the  last  I  heard  that  n^ht. 

A  dreaminess  stole  over  me,  and  I  was  fastly  sinking  into  forgetful- 
ness,  when  a  ringing  noise  in  my  ears,  a  stunning  blow  on  my  head, 
accompanied  by  the  flashing  as  of  a  hundred  daggers,  deprived  me  of 
all  sensation.  I  have  an  indistinct  remembrance  of  hearing  a  frightful 
shriek  (it  must  have  been  my  own),  of  starting  up— of  seeing  dark 
shapes  around  me— of  a  gleaming  instrument — ^but  no  more !  I  re- 
mained insensible  for,  as  I  was  afterwards  told,  half  an  hour ;  and  when 
I  came  to  myself,  I  was  stretched  on  the  brink  of  the  river,  surrounded 
by  my  servants,  who  were  wailing  over  me  as  lost  for  ever.  I  tried  to 
rise,  but  sank  down  again  on  the  sands;  my  eyes  were  blinded,  with 
what  at  first  I  conceived  to  be  wat^r  poured  over  me — it  was  blood !  I 
raised  my  hand,  and  felt  that  there  was  a  deep  and  large  wound  in  my 
bead.  Recollection  returned  with  growing  sickness,  and  I  perceived 
that  none  of  the  Burmese  boatmen  were  with  us.  I  was  soon  made 
aware  of  how  the  case  stood. 

The  Burmans*  seeing  my  poor  stock  of  ba^;age  at  their  mercy,  in- 
cited by  their  indomitable  love  of  plunder,  and  l^guiled  by  the  gaudy 
glicter  of  a  Queen's-metal  coffeepot,  which  doubtless  they  conjectured 
to  be  silver,  watched  the  opportunity,  when  they  imagined  we  were  all 
asleep,  to  fulfil  the  double  purpose  of  serving  themselves,  and  gratify- 
ing Uieif  bitter  hatred  of  the  kulas  (foreigners)  who  had  conquered 
their  Emperor  and  his  hosts.  My  Lascar,  whilst  in  a  state  between 
sleeping  and  waking,  was  aroused  by  the  whisperings  of  the  boatmen, 
and  his  suspicions  being  awakened,  he  resolved  on  watching  their 
movements.  Suddenly  he  observed  the  Llithogee^  or  steersman,  a 
gaunt  and  hideously  ugly  man,  arise  and  approach  stealthily  to  where  I 
lay  asleep ;  two  of  his  comrades  crept  to  a  remote  corner  of  our  bivouac f 
where  my  baggage  was  placed ;  and  near  wliich,  the  sick  sepoy  and  my 
maty  (body-servant)  slept.  After  stooping  over  me  for  an  instant,  as  if 
to  assure  himself  of  my  repose,  the  liithogee  raised  his  arm,  and  the 
terrified  Lascar  then  saw,  that  in  his  hand  was  a  ddh^  or  large  wood- 
knife.  A  blow  was  given-*-a  shriek  was  heard ;  and  just  as  die  stroke, 
which  had  been  impeded  by  the  folds  of  my  boat-cloak,  was  about  to 
be  repeated,  the  Lascar  sprang  upon  the  assassin,  and  succeeded  in 
wiestmg  the  weapon  from  him,  though  not  before  hiis  two  thumbs  were 
nearly  severed  from  his  hands  in  the  struggle.  The  alarm  was  now, 
however,  general;  and  the  steersman  and  his  associates,  alike  baffled, 
took  to  fiight.  The  other  boatmen  had  succeeded  in  carrying  off  the 
paltry  spoil,  for  which  they  had  so  readily  dyed  their  hands  in  blood, 
though  not  without  opposition,  for  the  sepoy  was  slightly  wounded  in 
the  head  before  he  could  seize  his  bayonet.  My  Madras  maty  escaped 
with  a  few  severe  bk)ws,  for  he  had  rolled  himself  up  in  a  thick  cumly 
(blanket),  and  when  awake,  had  wrestled  manfully  with  his  particular 
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assailant;  for  I  have  omitted  to  state,  that  Uie  exact  nimber  of  Ae 
BurmanSy  wai  four.^ 

What  a  night  did  we  pass  there,  on  that  unknown  beach  f  I  had  > 
lost  a  great  quantity  of  blood,  and  was  so  faint  and  sick,  that  I  lay  al« 
most  inanimate,  until  a  light  was  struck ;  when  my  servant  cootiiTed 
to  stanch  the  blood  that  continued  to  well  from  the  wound,  with  le* 
peated  applications  of  burnt  rag.  Day  at  length  dawned ;  welcome 
day !  Never  more  welcome  than  now  it  was  to  us  1  The  most  distress-* 
ing  vertigo  prevented  me  from  walking  without  assistance ;  we  had 
nothing  to  eat-*our  canoe  lay  rent  and  useless  in  the  water ;  and  pre*- 
sently  the  sun  burst  forth  with  a  maddening  heat. 

What  a  long,  long  day  that  was  I  and  with  what  dread  did  we  look 
forward  to  the  approach  of  night,  another  night  in  that  inhospitable 
and  perilous  coast !  To  have  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the  country, 
knowing  it  to  be  inhabited  only  by  those  who  would  have  prided  find 
pleasured  in  murdering  us,  would  have  been  madness ;  our  sole  re- 
source then  was,  to  watch  on  that  strand  for  some  boats  proceeditig 
down  the  river,  from  the  grand  army. 

Day  began  to  decline,  and  hope  with  it,  when  lo !  the  Diana  ateam" 
packet  hove  in  sight,  like  a  dove  bearing  glad  tidings.  A  cloth  was 
fastened  to  an  oar,  and  from  the  steepest  part  of  the  bank,  it  was  wildly, 
desperately  waved !  I  crept  close  to  our  flag  of  distress,  watching  the  • 
issue  of  our  plan.  The  packet  neared-*it  was  opposite^--is  it  not  still 
opposite  ?    Alas  !  it  has  passed  I 

Night  was  drawing  near ;  brown  shades  tinged  the  inland  jungle**- 
the  mina's  shrill  voice  sounded  louder  as  it  sought  its  lair-i-painted 
moths  and  butterflies  disappeared,  whilst  myriads  of  mosquitoes  and  other 
night-insects  hovered  around  us.  The  clusters  of  the  gorgeous  datunu 
that  sprang  profusely  around,  looked  wan  and  flaccid  in  the  twilight^ 
whilst  their  huge  blossoms  closed  their  cups  in  sleep.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  plentiful  miralnlis  jalapa^  opened  wide  its  bright  eriason 
petals,  emitting  the  richest  odours.  A  deep  silence  reigned  ia  max 
little  group,  which  was  at  length  broken  by  the  loud  eiielamaiion-ief 
the  Lascar : 

>  ''Yaillahi,  Sahib Idekhor  (Ohl  Allah!  behold,  sir!)  Itwaa^m 
of  our  row-boats  !  Our  signals  were  renewed — were  beheld  1  A-skiff 
was  sent  ashore,  and  in  it  I  perceived,  with  a  joy  1  cannot  paint,  a  gon- 
tleman  whom  I  had  met  before,  Mr.  Lindquist. 

We  were  taken  on  board.  My  eyes  first  rested  on  the  thin,  attenu" 
ated  form  of  a  lady — a  white  lady  !  the  first  white  woman  I  had  seiAi 
for  more  than  a  year  !  she  was  standing  on  the  little  deck  of  the  roW'^. 
boat,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a  sickly-looking  gentleman,  with  an  int€)f<^ 
lectual  cast  of  countenance, — in  whom  I  at  once  recognised' the' 
husband  or  the  brother. 

•  His  dress  and  'bearing  pointed  him  out  as  a  missionary*  I^  have 
said  that  I  had  not  beheld  a  white  female  for  many  days ;  and  now  the 
soothing  accents  of  female  words  fell  upon  my  ears,  like  a  household 

*  On  that  •■me  day,  gome  forty  miles  beyond  where  we  were  Attacked,  Lieutenant 
Addison,  of  the  Madraa  army,  wbiltt  proceeding  np  the  rirer  in  charge  of  oommia- 
■ariat  atorea,  was  shot  from  tlie  long  gitn  skiiting  the  Irawaddi,  and  iostantly  es» 
P»««» 
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hjmtk  of  my  jwith.  Mj  wound  was  tenderiy  dre^s^d,  my  h^ad'botifid 
up,  and  I  was  laid  apoQ  a  sofa-bed.  With  what  a  thankfol  heart  did ' 
I  braatlie  forlh  a  blessing  on  these  kind  Samaritans !  with  what  delight 
did  I  drink  in  the  mild,  gentle  sounds  of  that  sweet  woman's  voiee,  as 
she  pressed  me  to  reervit  my  strength  with  some  of  that  **  beverage 
whieb  cheers  b«it  not  inebriates  I"  She  was  seated  m  a  large  sort  of  swing- 
ing chair,  of  American  construction,  in  which  her  slight,  emaciated,  but 
graceful  form,  appeared  almost  ethereal.  Yet  with  much  of  Heaven,  there 
were  still  the  breathings  of  earthly  feeling  about  her,  for  at  her  feet  rested 
a  babe— a  little,  wan  baby,  on  which  her  eyes  often  turned  with  all  a 
mother's  love ;  and  gazing  frequently  upon  her  delicate  features,  with 
a  fend  yet  fearful  glance,  was  that  meek  Missionary,  her  husband ! 
Her  face  was  pale,  very  pale ;  with  that  expression  of  deep  and  serious 
thought  which  speaks  of  the  strong  and  vigorous  mind  within  the  fVail 
and  perishing  body  ;  her  brown  hair  was  braided  over  a  placid  atid  a 
holy  brow, — but  her  hands — those  small,  lily  hands,  were  quite  beau- 
tiful ;  beautiful  they  were,  and  very  wan ;  for  ah !  they  told  of  disease 
— ^of  death — death  in  all  its  transparent  grace — when  the  sickly  blood 
shines  through  the  clear  skin,  even  as  the  bright  poison  lights  up  the 
Venetian  glass  which  it  is  about  to  shatter !  That  lady  was  Mrs. 
Jui>60ir,  whose  long  captivity  and  severe  hardships  amongst  the 
Burmese,  have  since  been  detailed  in  her  published  journals. 

I  remained  two  days  with  them ;  two  delightful  days  they  were  to 
me.  Mrs.  Judson's  powers  of  conversation  were  of  the  first  order,  and 
and  the  many  affecting  anecdotes  that  she  gave  us  of  their  long  and 
cruel  bondage, — their  struggles  in  the  cause  of  religion, — and  their  ad- 
ventures during  a  long  residence  at  the  court  of  Ava,  gained  a  height- 
ened interest  from  the  beautiful  energetic  snnplicity  of  her  language ; 
as  well  as  from  the  certainty  I  felt  that  so  fragile  a  flower,  as  she  in 
very  truth  was,  had  but  a  brief  season  to  linger  on  earth  I  Why 
is  it  that  we  grieve  to  think  of  the  approaching  death  of  the  young,  the 
virtaons,  the  ready  1  Alas !  it  is  the  selfishness  of  human  nature,  that 
would  keep  to  itself  the  purest  and  sweetest  gifts  of  Heaven,  to  en- 
counter the  blasts  and  the  blights  of  a  world  where  we  see  them, 
rather  than  that  they  should  be  transplanted  to  happier  regions,  where 
we  see  them  not  f 

When  I  left  the  kind  Judson's,  I  did  so  with  regret.  When  I  looked 
my  last  on  her  mild,  worn  countenance,  as  she  issued  some  instruc- 
tions to  my  new  set  of  boatmen  (for  I  had  procured  a  fresh  canoe),  I 
felt  mv  eyes  fill  with  prophetic  tears.  They  were  not  perceived ;  we 
parted,  and  we  never  met  again ;  nor  is  it  likely  that  the  wounded 
Sttbaltem  was  ever  again  thought  of  by  those  who  had  succoured 
bim.* 


*  Mfs.  Jttdflon,  and  ber  efatld,  died  soon  tfter  tke  cesmtion  of  boBiiIiti>0. 
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SHAKSPEARE'S   HISTORICAL  PLAYS  CONSIDERED 

HISTORICALLY.— NO.  X.* 

BT  THE  RIGHT  HOK«  T.  P.  COURTSNAT. 

Ik  coming  to  the  last  play  of  the  English  historical  series,  we  omit 
a  period  of  about  thirty-fife  years ;  namely,  the  whole  re^^  of  Henry 
VIL,  and  the  first  eleven  years  of  that  of  Henry  VIII.  We  pass  from 
1485  to  1520. 

The  plays  of  Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.  are  distinguished*  m  one 
respect,  from  the  preceding ;  they  treat  of  times  so  near  to  those  in 
which  Uiey  were  written,  and  of  persons  so  nearly  connected  with  the 
reigning  queen,  as  to  exhibit  a  stronger  bias  in  favour  of  one  view  of 
doubtful  history.  In  Richard  lU.  Uiis  bias  shows  itself  in  blackening 
the  character  of  Richard,  and  in  representing  Henry  VIII.  in  the  fa- 
vourable light  of  his  successful  rival,  invited  by  the  nobles  of  the  land 
to  deliver  it  from  a  tyrannical  usurper. 

From  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  himself,  it  would  probably  have  been 
difficult  to  make  a  good  play ;  but  it  would  have  been  still  more  di£|- 
cult  to  make  of  the  first  of  the  Tudor  kings  a  hero,  who  would  realize 
the  prophecy  of  Henry  Vl.f  and  the  expectations  of  the  conquerors  of 
Bosworth  field.  In  the  play  of  Henry  VIIL,  Shakspeare  does  not  for- 
get that  the  king  was  the  faUier  of  Elizabeth. 

Another  peculiarity  attached  to  this  play  is,  that  Shakspeare's  usual 
authority  now  becomes  a  contemporary ;  at  least,  the  narrative  upon 
which  he  relies  is  derived  immediately  from  contemporary  writings. 
Holinshed  did  not  live  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  Hall  was  cer- 
tainly of  years  of  discretion — a  barrister,  and  (likeFabyan)  under-sherifiT, 
if  not  a  member  of  parliament  during  a  part  of  that  reign.}  And  the 
work  of  Polydore  Vergil,  whom  Holinshed  also  quotes,  was  written  and 
published  within  the  same  period.§ 

The  point  of  time  at  which  the  play  commeuces  is  fixed  by  the 
opening  scene,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Norfolk||  gives  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckinghamf  a  description  of  the  famous  meeting  between  Henry  VIII. 
and  Francis  I.;  and  it  appears  to  me  that  we  recognise  again  the 
admirable  language  of  Shakspeare,  of  which  in  the  three  parts  of  Henry 
VI.,  and  even  in  Richard  III.,  we  had  nearly  lost  sight. 

■^  Narf.  'Twixt  Guynes  and Arde  : 
I  was  then  present,  saw  *em  salute  on  horseback. 


*  CoQtinaed  from  No.  ccxrifi.,  p.  f  58.  t  Sao  ccxrii,  p.  71. 

X  He  wia  probably  boni  at  tb«  eloM  of  tho  Cftatntk  eeatarf ,  in  tho  niga  of  Hoaiy 
VII.,  and  was  at  least  twaoty  jatra  old  at  the  period  at  which  thia  play  commeDOcee— 
1520.  Holinabed*a  data  ia  not  knowo,  but  hia  work  waa  published  in  1577,  the  19tb, 
of  Elixabetb.    Biog.  Brit.,  ztIi.  46. 

i  In  1553.    Biog.  Brie,  liii.  509. 

II  Thomaa  Howard,  second  doke,  the  Sorry  of  the  last  play,  son  of  RIohard'a  dnka, 
who  waa  killed  atBoaworth.  Thia  Thomaa  waa  created  dnke  in  1514,  and  died  in  1524. 
CoUina»i.64. 

Y  Edward  Stafford,  durd  daka,  aon  of  the  daks  who  appaera  in  Riahard  in,,  Baafcif 
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Bebeld  *em  when  they  l]g^ted»  how  they  clung^ 

In  their  embracemen^  as  they  grew  together ; 

Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  could  have  weigh*d 

Sudi  a  compounded  one  ? 

Bunk.  All  the  whole  time 
I  was  my  chambei^s  prisoner. 

Ncff  Then  you  lost 
The  view  of  earthly  glory.   Men  might  say 
Till  this  time  pomp  was  sinsle,  but  now  manyd 
To  one  above  itselr.    Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  da/s  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  its.    To-day  the  French, 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods. 
Shone  down  the  English  ;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain,  India.    Eyexy  man  that  stood 
Showed  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As^cberabims,  all  silt ;  the  madams,  too, 
Not  us*d  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pride  upon  them,  that  their  yei^  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting.    Now  this  mask 
Was  cry*d  incomparable ;  and  th'  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool  and  beggar.    The  two  kings. 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst. 
As  presence  did  present  them  :  him  in  eye. 
Still  him  in  praise,  and  being  present  both 
•Twas  said  they  saw  but  one,  and  no  discemer 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.    When  these  suns, 
(For  so  they  phrase  them)  by  their  heralds  challenged 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thoughtfs  compass :  tmit  old  fiibulous  story 
(Being  now  seen  possible  enough)  got  credit ; 
That  Beris  was  belieyed. 

Budk,  Oh !  you  go  far. 

Nwf,  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour,  honesty ;  the  tract  of  eyery  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discoyerer  lose  some  life, 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.    AU  was  royal  : 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nou^t  rebell'd ; 
Order  gaye  each  thing  view." 

There  is  in  Holinshed*  a  very  full  account  of  this  field  of  the  cloth 
of  gold.  Various  histories  of  this  gay  meeting  were  probably  extant, 
and  Shakspeare's  forcible  description  cannot  be  traced  to  Holinshed  m 
particular.  Our  poet  appears  to  have  invented  Buckingham  s  sickness 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  making  him  listen  to  Norfolk's  story,  for  he  is 
specially  mentioned  in  the  chronicle  as  present.f 

In  this  conversation,  in  which  Lord  Abergavenny!  takes  part,  there 
is  much  complaint  of  the  expense  of  this  royal  meeting,  and  the  blame 
of  devishig  it,  as  well  as  of  officious  intermeddling  in  tX\  the  arrange- 
ments; for 

**  no  man's  pye  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger," 
is  laid  upon  Wolsey.     Buckingham  is  unmeasured  in  his  censure  and 

•  Hol.,  646 ;  H»ll,  604.  t  Hd.,  654  ;  H«ll,  616.        ^ 

1  George  Nerill,  third  lord.  Hs  mwrried  Buckinghim's  dmu^htw ;  hs  is  said  to  havo 
waned  tki  king,  while  oa  his  wey  to  the  meeting,  thet  Frencis  wm  more  nimifliOMly 
ansoded  thuThe.  The  ptwent  earl  is  hU  lintel  bmOs  represeaUtive,  CoUms,  v.  16J. 
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swwoi  t  Norfblk,  pMfming  Mendly  feelings,  wmii  him  that  the  car- 
amal  IB  a  datigeroiis  enemy. 

The  complaints  of  the  enormous  expense  which  this  expedition 
caused  to  those  who  were  compelled  to  attend  it,  of  whom 

•*many 
Have  hroke  their  bocks  with  laying  harnea  on  them 
For  this  great  journey," 

arc  taken  from  the  chronicle ;  which  also  represents  Buckingham  as 
in^smg  the  displeasure  of  Wolsey  by  his  complaints.* 
The  political  bearings  of  the  meeting  are  discussed  in  the  play. 
'•  Buck.  Wliat  did  this  peat  vanity 

But  minister  communication  of 

A  most  poor  issue? 

^^f-  Grievingly,  I  think, 

Ine  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  values 

The  cost  that  did  conclude  it." 
And, 

"  Fiance  bath  flaw'd  the  league,  and  hath  attached 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bourdeaux. 

A^g,  Is  it  therefore 
Th' ambassador  is  silenced  ? 

^^orf.  Manyis't." 

A  new  treaty  between  France  and  England  was  the  result  of  the  meeting 
of  the  kings  by  which  Francis  stipulated  to  pay  annually  100,000  crowns 
toHenry.f  I  know  not  whether  Shakspeare  meant  this  by  the  peace  which 
was  not  worth  its  cost,  but  as  the  money  was  not  paid  punctually,  the 
remark  might  have  been  fairly  made.  A  leaguet  had  been  made  a  few 
years  before  between  Henry,  Charles,  and  Francis,  which  was  certainly 
th^'  r^t?  declaration  of  war  between  the  two  latter ;  and,  in  1523, 
the  king  of  France  sequestered  English  goods  at  Bourdeaux,  and  the 
Jrrench  ambassador  was  consequently  "commanded  to  keep  his 
house.  §  This  French  aggression  appears  to  have  arisen  immediately 
out  of  Heni7  8  resenting  the  support  given  by  France  to  the  Duke  of 
Albany  in  Scotland ;  but  Henry  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
plotting  against  France.  Of  these  ploU  Fnincw  had  probaWy  auffieknt 
information  to  account  for.  and  perhaps  to  justify,  his  hoatile  tteawKa. 

iJuckingham  accuses  the  cardinal  of  being  bribed  by  the  emvmoi  ta 
break  the  peace  between  England  and  France.  I  find  no  authority  for 
this  accusation  of  Wolsey  by  theduke;  but  as  the  cardinal  had  xeoeiyedi 
at  the  hand  of  Charles,  some  valuable  preferment  in  Spain,||  and  hoped 
tor  his  interest  towards  attaining  the  papacy,  it  was  wot  unnatural  that 

ck  u  •"^P^^  of  a  bias  towards  the  Austrian  interest, 

^akspeare  follows  his  authority ,ir  and  the  general  belief,  in  ascribing 
to  Wolsey  the  proceedings  against  Buckingham,  who  is  now  airested 
lor  high  treason  ;**  which  event  occurred  in  AprU,  1521, ff  aQme  tima 

t  Oct  1518  ;  Lingard,  39. ;  Rymerrxiii.  6W,         ^ 
&  HoL»676  ;  Hall,  6334  Uogmrd,  60, 6t. 


j  Mackiatodi'.  Uh  of  Wo^iy,  i.  Ul,  .       .     f  IW.,  ^  5  HiW.  6JS. 
•nd  Nortbampion.    He  wt8  Earl  of  Stafford  by  paternal  descent.    He  aaaumed  Hera. 

ft  Lingard,  54. 


before  the  piQesodiogft  at  Botirdeeui  wbieli  lie  mentibot  m  the  play; 
The  duke  being  accused,  was  summoned  from  Gioucesierabire  to  Loii'* 
doo,  end  there  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the  tower,  without  preWbus 
intimation.  Hall  says,  that  he  discovered,  when  at  Windsor  in  his  way 
up,  that  he  was  a  prisoner ;  that  he  went  in  his  barge  to  call  upon 
Wolsey  at  York-house,  but  wa^  told  that  the  cardinal  was  siek ;  that  he 
nevertheless  landed,  and  went  to  the  cellar  to  drink,  but  was  very  ill 
received ;  and,  when  he  had  returned  to  his  barge,  was  arrested  and 
conveyed  to  the  tower ;  some  of  his  followers  had  been  pieviously  ap- 
prehended.* 

But  Shakspeare  interrupts  these  proceedings  to  introduce  Queen 
Catherine,  who  comes  to  represent  to  the  king — 

**  the  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  each 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Witliout  delay." 

She  charges  this  especially  upon  Wolsey,f  who  avers  that  what  was 
done  was  the  act  of  the  privy  council  and  judges.  Henry  disclaims 
all  knowledge  of  the  affair,  and  challenges  his  minister  to  produce  a 
precedent,  and  directs  the  commission  to  be  recalled,  which  order 
Wolsey  thus  cunningly  executes : 

<'  Liet  there  be  letters  writ  to  eveiy  shire 
Of  the  kin^s  grace  and  pardon.    The  griev'd  commons 
Haxdly  conceive  of  me ;  let  it  be  nois'd 
That  ikrotigh  our  ndereetnon  this  revokement 
And  pardon  comes." 

This  commmission  to  ascertain  every  man's  property  Is  from  Holin- 
shed: — 

*'  Order  was  taken  by  the  cardinal  that  the  true  value  of  all  men's  substanoe 
might  be  known,  and  he  would  have  every  man  sworn  to  have  uttered  the  true 
vaJmation  of  that  they  were  worth,  and  required  the  tenth  part  thereof  to  be 
granted  towards  the  king's  charges,  now  in  his  wan,  in  like  case  as  Ute  splrit- 
oal^  had  granted  a  foitfth  part,  and  were  content  to  live  on  the  other  three 

paits.^ 

This  was  in  1623.  I  rather  think  it  was  of  a  later  proceeding  that 
HdiiislMl  says,  in  reporting  what  followed  upon  tne  rebellion  in 
Suffolk, 

^  The  king  then  came  to  Westminster  to  the  cardinaTs  palace,  and  assembled 
there  a  great  eouneil,  in  the  which  he  openly  protested  that  his  mind  was  never  to 
ask.aiiytbing  of  his  commons  that  might  leaa  to  the  breach  of  his  laws ;  where-» 
ioKt  he  willed  to  know»by  whose  means  the  commissions  were  so  strictly  given 
forth  to  demand  the  nxth  part  of  every  man's  goods.  The  cardinal  escused 
himself  and  sud,  that  when  it  was  moved  in  council  how  to  levy  monev  to  the 
kin^fs  use,  the  kingfs  council,  and  namely  the  judges,  said  that  he  might  kwAilly 
demand  any  sum  by  commission,  and  that  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  council 
it  was  done ;  and  took  God  to  witness  that  he  never  desired  the  hindrance  of 
the  commons,  but,  like  a  true  counsellor,  desired  how  to  enrich  the  king.  The 
king,  indeed,  was  much  offended  that  bis  commons  were  thus  entreated,  and 

*  In  the  plsy,  tke  duke  it  arraste^  by  BraiMlM.  His  atmo  doM  not  oceor  in  Ilia 
cbionklas.  Skt  Heavy  BCtrne,  «r  Msraey,  esptaia  of  tbe  king's  guard,  made  the 
arrest. 

tMrt.J«Mnaoasay8(p.f56)«dsiilniateliiMefr*  I  kaow  not  whita  she  f oand  it. 

I  Hoi.,  680 }  Hall,  690. 
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tiiought  it  touched  his  honour  that  his  council  should  attempt  such  a  douhtM 
matter  in  his  name,  and  to  be  denied  both  of  the  spiritualty  and  temporaltj. 
Therefore  he  would  no  more  of  that  trouble,  but  caused  letters  to  be  sent 
into  all  shires,  that  the  matter  should  no  further  be  talked  of;  and  he  pardoned 
all  them  that  had  denied  the  demand,  openly  or  secretly.  The  cardinal,  to  de- 
liver himself  of  the  evil  will  of  the  commons,  purchased  by  procuring  and 
advancing:  of  this  demand,  affirmed  and  caused  it  to  be  bruited  abroad^  that 
through  his  intercession  the  king  had  pardoned  and  released  all  thlngB.*^ 

Shakspeare  is  thus  justified  bv  his  usual  authority  in  this  scene, 
as  to  the  exactions  from  the  people,  and  Wolsey's  ministerial  finesse ; 
but  not  80  in  the  introduction  of  the  queen.  It  is  a  gratuitous  addi- 
tion, which  must  have  been  made,  not  for  political,  but  for  dramatic 
reasons. 

Though  it  is  probable  that  the  obnoxious  commission  waa  devised  by 
Wolsey,  it  is  not  so  that  the  kin^  was  ignorant  of  the  proceeding. 
But  if  undue  praise  has  been  ascribed  to  Henry,  Hall  is  to  be  blamed, 
not  Shakspeare. 

Our  poet  has  put  sentiments  into  Wolsey's  mouth,  which  are  generally 
just,  though  not  applicable  to  the  particular  case. 

*>  If  Fm  traducM  by  tongues  which  neither  know 
My  ftculties  nor  person,  jret  will  be 
The  chroniclers  of  mv  doing ;  let  me  sav, 
*Tis  but  the  fate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake 
That  virtue  must  fp  through :  we  must  not  stint 
Our  necesaaiy  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censures ;  which  ever, 
As  rav'nous  fishes  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm*d,  but  benefit  no  further 
Than  vainly  longing.    What  we  oft  do  best. 
By  sick  interpreters,  or  weak  ones,  is 
mt  ours,  or  not  allowed  :  what  wont,  om  oft 
JBiUmg  a  grouer  qualify,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  ad:  H  we  stand  still,  in  fear 
Our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp  d  at. 
We  should  take  root  here  where  we  sit^ 
Or  sit  state-statues  only." 

Shakspeare  is  justified  by  Holinshed,t  in  ascribing  to  Wolsey  the  pro- 
ceedings against  Buckingham ;  Holinshed  does  not  in  this  case  topf 
Hall,|  but  Polydore  Vergil,§  whose  testimony,  eepedaliy  as  to  Wolsey, 
is  to  be  received  with  great  caution.||  It  is  probable  that  Buckingham, 
as  a  peer  of  an  ancient  family,  was  jealous  of  the  proud  and  powerfiil 
churchman,  and  also  that  the  duke  could  not  have  been  tried  for  trea- 
son, without  the  approbation  of  the  minister ;  but  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  for  tracing  either  the  trial  or  the  accusation  to  personal  caiis6s.f 
I  find,  however,  in  the  depositions,^  the  charge  most  likely  to  eieftd 
Wolsey's  wrath  :— 

•  Hoi.,  710 ;  Hill,  700 ;  see  Grave,  iii.  2S5, 347 ;  Halkn's  Coast  Hist,  i.  t5, 52. 
t  P.  657.    See  langard,  ri,  55,  (  F«  66S. 

iP.  665  of  edit.  1556. 
See  Grove,  is.  171 ;  Iv.  348.     Polydore  bad  been  a  disgaetiiig  Hattenr  of  Iks 
ctrdiDal. 
f  See,  on  te  contrsiy,  Grove's  note  on  Henry  VIIL,  p.  t6,    **  Galt^  App.f  xrif  • 
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•^'Adding  further, 


That  had  the  kioe  in  his  last  sickneBS  fidl'd. 
The  cardinal's  and  Sir  Thomas  LoTeU*s  heads 
Should  have  gone  off.*^ 

It  was  deposed*  moreover,  that  he  listened  to  prophecies  that  he 
should  become  king  after  the  death  of  Henry.  There  is  no  mention  of 
the  intention  to  **  put  his  knife"  into  the  kmg.  All  that  he  said  was, 
that  if  committed  to  the  tower,  he  should  have  had  10,000  men  to  de- 
liver him.    But  that  story  was  among  the  articles  of  charge.f 

Buckingham  was  now  we  next  heir  to  Henry,  in  the  Beaufort  branch 
of  the  Lancastrian  line,  and  next  legitimate  representative  of  Edward 
III.9  after  the  children  of  Clarence. 

Of  Buckingham's  dying  speech,]:  the  whole  merit,  I  believe,  belongs 
to  Shakspeare ;  and  Hall  only  tells  us,  that 

"  He  said  he  had  offended  the  king's  grace  through  negligence  and  lack  of 
graee.  and  desired  all  noblemen  to  beware  by  him,  and  all  men  to  pray  for  him, 
and  Umt  he  trusted  to  die  the  kingfs  true  man.'^ 

I  can  give  parts  only  of  the  impressive  speech  which  Shakspeare  has 
given  to  the  duke. 


All  good  people. 


Tou  that  thus  fiur  nave  oome  to  pity  me^ 

Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home,  and  lose  me. 

■  You  that  hear  me, 
Tliis  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain  : 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  councils, 
Be  sure  you  be  not  loose ;  for  those  you  make  friends. 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  ag^n 
But  when  they  mean  to  sink  ye.    All  good  people. 
Pray  for  me  1    I  must  now  forsake  ye ;  the  last  hour 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell  I 

And  when  you  would  say  something  that  is  sad. 
Speak  how  I  fell^— Fve  done^  and  God  forgive  me  T 

We  have  now  a  scene  of  gossiping  conversation  between  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,||  Lord  Sands,f  and  Sir  Thomas  Lovell.**  They  talk  of  the 
introductbn  of  French  manners  and  dress  into  England,  by  those  who 
had  been  engaged  in  the  late  expeditions  to  France,  and  a  proclama- 
tion is  annoimced  by  Lovell,  of  which  the  object  is — 

**  The  reformation  of  our  travell'd  gallants, 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

t  Stite  Trials,  S87 }  from  Loird  Herbert. 
%  Aotii^sct. 

tHaB,  e4t,  sad  Hol^  662. 
ChailctSon#nat,theflxttof  thatasme,  EirlofWoreestflc;  natiuil  son  of  Ueaty 
BMQfort,  third  Duke  of  Soiaerwt,  sad  inoettor  of  the  Duke  of  Beenfort.    He  ww 
Lord  Chamberlahi  for  life,  tad  died  ia  15t6.    Collins,  i.  t24. 

T  The  person  here  inteaded  Is  Sir  Williim  Sands,  who  wis  not  ereated  Lord  .S, 
tantil  I5t3  at  the  soonest.    Nic.,  ii  571, 


«• 


See  No,  cexriii,  p.  t54» 
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Chamb,  Pm  glad  'tis  there :  How  I  would  pn^  our  BMOsieiin 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise^ 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lovell.  They  must  either 
(For  so  run  the  conditions), '  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool  and  feather  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  as  fights  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be. 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom ;  clean  renouncinff 
The  fiiith  they  have  in  tennis  and  tall  sto&ngs* 
Short-bolstered  breeches,  and  those  types  of  travel^ 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men ;' 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows :  there,  I  take  it. 
They  may,  eumprivUepoy  wear  away 
The  lag-end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laughed  at." 

I  can  nowhere  trace  this  proclamation,  or  the  cause  of  it.  There 
were  about  this  time  many  ^uarre^  between  strang;en  and  nations; 
but  I  hear  of  no  imitation.  And  there  were  in  this  reign*  as  in  several 
preceding,  laws  regulating  the  dress  of  the  several  ranks  of  people, 
and  the  prohibition  is,  in  some  instances,  o{  foreign  articles;*  but  for 
any  peculiar  law  or  order  against  French  manners  or  dresses,  I  can 
find  no  authority,  though  I  suspect  that  Sir  Thomas  Lovell's  news  had 
a  foundation  somewhere. 

Shakspeare  places,  in  the  midst  of  the  proceedings  against  this  duke, 
who  was  beheaided  on  the  17th  of  May,  1521,t  an  entertainmentt  giveo 
by  Wolsey,  so  grand  as  to  be  noticed  in  history.§  The  incidents  of  this 
banquet  are  to  be  found  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wolsey,  and  in  Stow,! 
with  this  slight  variation :  that  Wolsey  did  not  at  once  discover  the 
king  among  the  maskers,  but  picked  out  Sir  Edward  Nevill  by  mis- 
take. 

If  this  banquet  were  placed  at  its  proper  time  by  Shakspeare,  his  in- 
troduction of  Anne  Boleyn  would  have  been  an  anachronism.  In  15:21, 
Anne  was  a  girl  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  resident  at  the  court  of 
Claude,  the  queen  of  Francis  L  She  did  not  return  till  1523,  when 
she  became  maid  of  honour  to  Queen  Catherine.^  It  is  recorded 
that,  at  an  entertainment  given  by  the  king  himself  in  May,  1527, 
Anne  Boleyn  was  the  partner  of  Henry ;  but  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  this  was,  as  Shakspeare  makes  it,  the  period  of  her  first  captivation 
of  the  heart  of  Henry.**  The  balls  whicu  Wolsey  gave,  were  for  the 
express  purpose  of  pleasing  the  king  and  his  favourite  lady. 

Cavendish,  after  relating  the  rupture  of  Anne*s  engagement  to  Lord 
Percy,  by  the  interference  of  Wolsey  at  the  king's  command,  tells  us 
that 

*'  Mutress  Anne  Boleyn  was  revoked  unto  the  court,  whereat  she  ioo- 

*  Sm  Strott's  Dresses,  i.  SS9.  t  Liagard,  55«  %  Act  i.,  le.  4. 

I  la  Wordsworth's  BooL  Biog..  i.  319.       |  P.  504.     f  Lingard,  111. 

**  "  Fumes  cbes  le  reine,  on  Ton  dean ;  et  M.  de  Tarenpe,  per  le  coaMBaadcMafl* 
dodit  Seigneur  Rd,  dense  arec  Madame  le  Princesse,  et  le  Roi  avec  HieCrees  Ballfa 
qui  a  ^te  noorrie  en  France,  evec  la  feue  xeine.*'  Joumel,  5  Mey.  MS*  de  firieiw«, 

a  noted  by  Lingard,  118.    This  wey  of  deaeribing  Anne  is  hardly  oonaisloit  witli 
ic  euppoeed  notoriety  of  an  attachment  previously  subtistin^. 
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riahed  after  in  great  estimation  and  favour,  liaving  always  a  privy  grudge 
acainst  my  Lord  Cardinal  for  breaking  off  the  contract  made  between  my  Lord 
^rcy  and  her,  supposing  that  it  bad  been  his  devised  will  and  none  otber,  nor 

Set  knowing  the  king's  secret  mind  thoroughly,  who  had  great  affection  unto 
er,  more  than  she  knew.  But  after  she  knew  the  king*s  pleasure,  and  the 
bottom  of  his  secret  stomach,  then  she  began  to  look  veir  haughty  and  stout, 
lacking  no  manner  of  jewels,  or  rich  apparel,  that  might  be  gotten  for  money. 
It  was  therefore  judged  by  and  bve  through  the  court,  of  every  man,  that  she 
beine  in  such  favour  might  work  masteries  with  the  king,  and  obtain  any  suit 
of  him  for  her  friend.** 

The  great  lords  of  the  court,  he  tells  us,  who  were  jealous  of  WolMy, 
consulted  often  with  Anne  Boleyn  how  to  lower  Wolsey  in  the  king's 
estimation ;  but  the  cardinal, 

'*  espying  the  great  zeal  that  the  king  had  conceived  in  thb  gentlewoman,  or- 
deredf  himself,  to  please  as  well  the  king  as  her,  dissembling  the  matter  that  lay 
hid  in  his  breast ;  prepared  great  banquets  and  high  feasts  to  entertain  the  king 
and  her  at  his  own  house  ;  and  thus  the  world  began  to  grow  to  wonderful  in- 
yentions,  not  heard  of  before  in  this  realm.  Love  betwixt  the  king  and  tliis 
gorgeous  lady  grew  to  such  a  perfection,  tliat  divers  imaginations  were  imagined, 
whereof  I  leave  here  to  speak.^f 

The  first  mention  in  the  play  of  the  project  for  divorcing  Queen  Ca- 
therine, is  in  a  conversation  among  the  persons  assembled  on  the  occasion 
of  BttckiDgham's  execution. 

**2d  Gent,  Did  you  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  buzzing  of  a  separation 
Between  the  king  and  Catherine  ? 

Ut  Oent.  Yes,  but  it  held  not: 
For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger. 
He  sent  command  to  the  Lord  Mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  rumour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
That  durst  disperse  it. 

2d  Gent,  But  that  slander,  sir. 
Is  found  a  truth  now ;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was,  and  held  for  certain 
The  king  will  venture  at  it.    Either  the  cardinal. 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have  (out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen)  possess'd  him  with  a  scruple^ 
That  wiU  undo  her :  to  confirm  this,  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arrived,  and  lately. 
As  all  think,  for  thb  business. 

Ut  Gent.  'Tis  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 
For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 
Th'  archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed." 

These  rumours  are  mentioned  too  soon«  The  first  mention  of  them  is 
assigiied  by  HaU  to  the  year  1527.  Meanwhile  Wolsey's  politics  had 
changed :  ne  now  no  longer  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  hot 
sought  tbe  alliance  of  France.  That  he  entertained  a  project  for  marry- 
ing Henry  to  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Alen90n,  sister  of  Francis  I.,  and 
tobsequently  to  Renee,  the  sister  of  his  wife,  was  the  belief  of  the 
time.; 

•  Csv.,  369.  t  P.  371. 

t  HaU,  7S8 ;  Hoi.,  736  >  Pol.  Verg.,  p.  686.    Bot  see  Liogard,  380. 
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In  tbe  next  scene,*  the  preceding  topics  are  handled  by  the  'Lofd 
Chamberlainyt  Norfolk,|  and  Suffolk.^ 

**  Chamb,  I  left  him  private, 
Full  of  sad  tbou^ts  and  troubles. 

Nojf.  VHiat's  the  cause  ? 

Chamb,  It  seems  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wifo 
Has  crept  too  near  his  oonscieoce. 

Si^.  No :  his  conscience  has  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

l/orf.  *Tis  so. 
This  is  the  cardinals  doing.'    .... 
•    Now  he  has  ciack'd  the  lewie 
'Tween  us  and  the  emperor,  the  queenis  great  nephew,|| 
He  dives  into  the  kin jf s  soul,  and  then  scatters 
Doubts,  dangers,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
Feare,  and  despair ;  and  lol  these  for  his  mairiage. 

Chamb.  .  .  All  that  dare 

Look  into  these  affairs,  see  his  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister. 

We  have  now  the  king,  with  '^  Wolsey  and  Cardinal  Campeins,  tbe 
pope's  legate,  w^th  a  commission/' 

"  Wols,  Your  grace  has  ^ven  a  precedent  of  wisdom 
*   Abov0  all  princes,  in  committing  freelv 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christenaom. 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  yon  ? 
The  Spaniard,  ty*d  by  blood  and  feivour  to  her. 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  eoodness. 
The  trial  just  and  noble.    All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms. 
Have  their  free  voices.   Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment* 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  has  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us — this  good  man, 
This  just  and  leamedpriest,  Cardinid  Campeius. 

Camp,   ...    To  your  highness'  hana 
I  tender  my  commission ;  by  whose  virtue 
(Tbe  court  of  Rome  commanding),  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  joined  with  me,  their  servant. 
In  tbe  impartial  judging  of  this  business." 

The  king  appoinu  Blackfriars  for  the  trial  of  the  caaey  and  sends 
Gardinerf  to  acquaint  the  queen.  On  a  subsequent  occaaion,  Henry 
gives  this  account  of  the  origin  of  his  scruples :  addressing  Wolsey,  he 
says, 

— ^— •«  You  ever 

Have  wish'd  tbe  sleeping  of  this  business;  never 

•  Act  ii.,  BO.  3. 

t  Tbore  were  two  Lord  Chimberlaiaf  daring  the  period  of  this  pby.  Wsrofstir 
died  in  tbt4,  before  tbe  divoioe  was  talked  of.  Lord  Sands  soeoeeded  Un,  and  ha 
alone  could  bare  been  a  party  in  tlieso  conversations.    Onr  poet  oonfonnds  tbe  two. 

t  Tbe  duke  who  presided  at  tbe  trial  of  Buckingbam  was  the  second  doke,  of  whoa 
we  have  already  heard;  he  died  in  1524,  some  years  before  the  arrival  of  Cardinal 
Campeggio.  Shakapem  has  therefore  confounded  him  with  his  son  and  aneoiSMr 
Tbomss,  the  third  dake.    Collins,  i.  85. 

$  Charles  Biandon  ^son  of  Sir  Wm.  Brandon,  alain  at  Bosworth),  tbe  first  dokt* 
who  married  Mary,  tbe  kind's  sister,  widow  of  Louis  XII.  of  France.  I  think  that  the 
Bake  of  NOrtbomberlaud  is  his  represeDtative,  through  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  tad 
other  femalea.    Banks,  iii.  684. 

Maximilian,  the  grandson  of  Philip  of  Austria  and  Joanna,  the  sister  of  CsAeria** 

%  Tbe  c«>lebrated  Stephen  G.,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
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Dini'd  it  to  be  stin^d,  but  oft  have  hindered 

The  pasnges  made  toVids  it. 

My  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness. 

Scruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  uttered 

Bythe  Bishop  of  Bayoune,  then  French  ambassador ; 

who  had  been  hither  sent  on  the  debating 

A  marriage  'twizt  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and 

Our  daughter  Maiy.  \V  th'  progress  of  this  businessy 

£re  a  determinate  resolution,  he 

(I  mean  the  bishop)  did  require  a>respite; 

Wherein  he  might  the  king  hirlord  adTertise, 

Whether  our  daughter  were  legitimate. 

Respecting  this  our  marriaee  with  the  dowager, 

Sometime  our  brothei^s  wife." 

He  then  says,  that  he  began  to  regard  it  as  a  sign  of  God's  displea- 
sure, that  no  male  child  of  Catherine  lived  ;  that  he  then  imparted  his 
scruples  to  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln,*  who  advised  him  to  take  the  course 
which  he  did  take ;  and  desired  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury!  to  sum- 
mon the  court,  by  which  the  question  was  to  be  considered. 

Such  is  Shakspeare*s  account  of  the  proceedings  prior  to  **  the  trial/' 
with  the  exception  of  the  dates^  of  which  I  have  noticed  the  confusion. 
It  is  taken  faithfully  from  Holinshed. 

"  You  have  heard  how  the  people  talked,  a  little  before  the  cardinal's  going 
over  to  France  the  last  year,  that  the  king  was  told  by  Dr.  Longland,  Bishop  m 
Lincoln,  and  others,  that  his  marriage  with  Queen  Catherine  could  not  be  good 
nor  lawfuL  l^e  truth  is,  that,  whether  this  doubt  was  first  moved  by  the 
cardinal,  or  by  the  said  Longland,  being  the  king's  confessor,  the  kine  was  not 
only  put  in  doubt,  whether  it  was  a  lawful  marriage  or  no ;  but  also  deter- 
mined to  have  the  case  examined,  cleared,  and  adjudged  by  learning,  law,  and 
sufficient  authority*.  The  cardinal  verily  was  put  in  most  blame  for  this 
scruple,  now  cast  mto  Uie  king's  conscience,  for  tne  hate  he  bare  to  the  empe- 
ror, because  he  would  not  grant  to  him  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo.*^ 

This  chronicler  is  not  very  clear,  as  to  ^the  origin  of  the  question  of 
the  divorce,  for  he  had  already  mentioned^  (as  Henry  does  in  the  play), 
that  it  was  first  raised  bv  the  Bishop  of  Bayonne,  when  treating  of  uie 
marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  the  Princess  Mary,  who,  if  Ca- 
therine's marriage  was  not  good,  was  not  the  legitimate  daughter  of  the 
king.  ^ 

It  m\ght  seem,  from  the  introduction  of  Anne  Boleyn  captivating 
the  king,  previously  to  the  first  hint  of  the  intended  separation  from 
Catherine,  that  Shakspeare  intended  to  represent  Henry  s  love  for  the 
maid  of  honour  as  the  original  cause  of  the  divorce ;  but  I  think  Ae 
general  impression  conveyed  by  the  subsequent  scenes  is,  that  there 
was  a  bona  fide  scruple.  Indeed,  the  play,  in  leaving  doabtM  the 
relation  between  the  divorce  and  the  king's  attachment  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  is  more  consistent  with  the  history,  as  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
than  it  could  have  been  if  more  precision  had  been  assumed. 

The  story  of  the  French  bishop  is  doubtful,  because  it  is  not  oon- 
firmed  by  the  French  records,||  and  it  was  too  important  a  point  in  the 
negotiation  to  be  left  unnoticed  in  the  official  report. 

We  may  safely  take  the  authority  of  HalllT  for  the  existeBce  of  a 


*  John  Longland,  who  becams  bishop  in  1520.  t  William  Wsihtm^ 

X  Hoi,  719, 736  i  HaU.  753.  $  P.  714,  bat  not  fiwa  aall. 

Liagard,378.  f  P.7S8. 
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Tuiaour— not  then,  it  appears  to  me»  at  all  connected  with  Anne  B(h 
leyn — ^previously  to  Wolsey's  departure  for  France  in  July,  1527  ;  and 
we  now  know,  from  Wolsey's  correspondence,  that  the  matter  had  been 
then  discussed  between  the  king  and  his  minister.  Upon  the  sole 
authority  of  Cardinal  Pole,  Lingard  believes,  against  all  probability, 
that  Anne  herself  infused  the  scruples  into  the  mind  of  her  lover,  and 
sent  learned  men  to  support  them.*  And  the  desire  of  this  generally 
fair  historian  to  make  Anne  Boleyn  the  cause  of  the  Reformation,  leads 
him  to  assign  an  unauthorized  date  to  the  loves  of  Henry  and  Anncf 
I  agree  with  Turner,!  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
attachment  before  1527,  previously  to  May  in  which  year,  the  king 
prevented  the  marriage  with  Percy.  How  long  before  May,  1527 
(when  Northumberland  died),  the  interview  between  Wolsey  and  the 
father  of  the  young  man  occurred,  we  cannot  ascertain ;  it  may  have 
been  many  months  before.  The  latest  possible  date  would  not  be  in- 
consistent with  Cavendish's  §  averment,  that  Wolsey  was  aware  of  the 
attachment  before  he  went  abroad.  But  if  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
(which  I  much  doubt)  upon  the  arrangement  of  passages  in  Caven- 
dish, Henry's  intention  to  marry  Anne  had  been  avowed  to  Wolsey 
before  the  battle  of  Pavia ;  and  the  cardinal's  objections,  ending  in  the 
suggestion*  of  a  reference  to  divines  and  canonists,  connect  the  plan  of  a 
divorce  with  that  intention. 

"  The  long-hid  and  secret  love  that  was  between  the  king  and  Mistress 
Anne  Bolejrn  brake  now  out,  and  the  matter  was  by  the  king  disclosed  to  my 
lord  cardinal,  whose  persuasions  upon  his  knees  long  time  before  to  the  king  to 
the  contrary  would  not  serve :  the  kine  was  so  anectioned^  that  his  will  bare 
place,  and  discretion  was  banished  clean  tor  the  time.  My  lord,  being  provoked 
to  declare  his  opinion  and  wisdom  in  the  advancement  of  his  desir^  purpose, 
thought  it  not  meet  to  wade  too  far  alone,  or  to  give  him  hasty  judgmeDt  or 
advice  in  so  weighty  a  matter,  but  desired  of  the  kins  licence  to  ask  counsel  of 
men  of  ancient  study  and  &mous  learning,  both  in  the  divine  and  civil  law.*|| 

The  two  dates,  of  the  scruple  and  the  love,  are  both  too  uncertain  to 
be  brought  into  comparison.  The  mystery  is  too  dense  to  be  cleared 
up  in  a  paper  like  this. 

The  sceneir  between  Anne  and  the  old  lady  is  of  course  imaginary  ; 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  young  lady  even  pretended  an 
aversion  to  rank  and  dignity :  we  have  seen,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
she  readily  assumed  the  station  of  a  favourite ;  but  it  is  admitted,  eveu 
by  an  enemy,**  that  she  refused  to  receive  Henry  on  any  other  than  an 

*  LingBrd,Ti.,  Dote  %  in  p.  113,  where  the  jmim  tad  emu  are  otherwiie  fairly  statod. 

t  Lingtrd,  note  *  in  p.  113,  and  ^  in  157.  A  latter  from  Henry  to  Anne  (Heame's 
AreabttTy,  p.  360),  mentions  hi*  being  emploved  npon  hia  book,  and  moat  bave  been 
written  m  Deo.  1527,  or  Jan.  1528 ;  another  letter  (p.  350),  apeaka  of  the  attachment 
hating  laated  more  than  a  year.  Lingard  aaanmea,  apparently  npon  no  groond  other 
than  that  of  the  one  letter  being  numbered  16,  and  the  other  4,  that  the  letter  to 
which  he  can  aa»ign  no  date,  mnat  have  been  written  before  that  which  he  fixea  by  th« 
book.  Surely,  the  allocation  of  letters  in  a  printed  book  fnmiahea  no  proof  of  date. 
I  do  not  contradict  Lingard ;  I  only  affirm  tnat  hia  opinion  ia  not  aapported  by  th« 
evidence  which  he  ofiera. 

t  Henry  Vlll.,  3d  edit.,  p.  195.  $  P.  371. 

il  Car^  416.  The  battle  of  Pavia, which  occurred  in  Feb.  15S5,  is  narrated  in  p.  376. 

T  Actii.,  ac,  4. 

**  Pole,  in  Lingard,  112,    This  cardinal  mentions  the  fact  wt<&  nmtihmg  twry  tiftt 
niMr. 
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honouraUe  footing.  But  the  grant  of  the  title  of  marchioness  is  mis- 
placed. It  was  not  made  until  September,  1532,  a  few  months 
oefore  Anne's  marriage,  and  long  after  the  trial  at  Blackfriars,  which 
occurred  at  the  commencement  of  1529,  after  a  long  interval  spent  in 
negotiations  with  the  pope,  which  I  cannot  detail  here. 

In  his  account  of  that  proceeding,  Shakspeare  follows  Holinshed,* 
even  in  the  justly-celebrated  speech  of  Catherine. 

**  Sir,  I  desire  you  do  me  right  and  justice ; 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me ;  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  haying  here 
No  judge  indiflTrent,  and  no  more  assurance 
Ofequal  friendship  and  proceeding.    Alas!  sir. 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  siven  to  your  displeasure, 
That  thus  you  should  proceoL  to  put  me  off. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?  Heav'n  witness, 
Fve  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  vour  will  conformable : 
Ever  in  fear  to  Kindle  your  dislike ; 
Yea,  subject  to  your  coun^nance ;  glad  or  sony. 
As  I  saw  it  inchn'd.    When  was  the  hour 
I  ever  contradicted  your  desire. 
Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?    Which  of  vour  ^ends 
Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  althou^  I  Knew 
He  were  mine  &iemj  ?    What  friend  of  mine 
That  had  to  him  derived  your  anger,  did  I 
Continue  in  my  likine?  nay,  gave  not  notice 

He  was  from  thence  discharged  ?    Sir,  call  to  mind. 

That  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience. 

Upwards  of  twenty  years ;  and  have  been  bless'd 
With  many  children  by  you.   If  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report. 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught. 

My  bond  of  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 

AgMnst  your  sacred  person;  in  God*s  name. 

Turn  me  away ;  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  th'  shaipest  kind  of  justice.    Please  you,  sir. 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

A  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

And  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment.    Ferdinand, 

My  father.  King  of  Spam,  was  reckoned  one 

The  wisest  prince  that  there  had  reign'd,  by  many 

A  year  before.    It  is  not  to  be  questioned 

That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  cv'iy  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  decm'd  our  marriage  lawful.    Wherefore,  humbly, 

Sir,  I  beseech  you  spare  me,  till  I  may 

Be  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advb'd  ;  whose  counsel 

I  will  implore.    If  not,  i'  th'  name  of  God, 

Your  pleasure  be  fulfilled  !** 
For  this  appropriate  and  touching  speech,  there  is  the  contemporary 
authority  of  Cavendish ;  \  notwithstanding  that  Hallt  tells  us,  that  the 
queen  did  not  speak  a  word  in  this  open  court ;    and  that  Polydore 

•  P.  ISr.  t  P.  4f  4  ;  Stow,  54t,  X  P.  75^ 
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Verg^*  does  not  ascribe  to  her  any  discourse  except  a  vehement  inevU 

Sation  of  Wolsey.f  But  some  of  the  proceedings  judiciously  intio* 
need  by  the  dramatist  into  this  scene,  occurred  at  Bridewell  (then  a 
palace),  some  time  before,  when  the  king  addressed  ''  the  nobility, 
judges,  and  counsellors,  with  dirers  other  persons/'  in  a  speech  from 
that  which  begins,  **  My  lord  cardinal,  I  do  excuse  you,"t  is  taken. 
It  was  also  at  Bridewell  that  the  two  cardinals  came  to  the  queen 
(the  ground  of  a  subsequent  scene§  in  the  play),  when  she  addressed 
them,  according  to  Hall,||  in  a  speech  which  he  took  from  the  notes  of 
Cardinal  Campeggio*s  secretary* 

Catherine's  speech  in  Hall,  ascribes  Wobey*s  hostility  to  the  empe- 
ror's denial  of  support  in  his  ambitious  desigp&s  upon  the  popedom ;  I 
know  not  why  this  topic  is  omitted. 

The  chronicles  are  followed  in  the  character  which  Henry  gives  to 
his  wife  ;1F  and  in  Wolsey's  appeal  to  the  king  against  the  queen's  im- 
putation of  the  projected  divorce  to  his  coDtrivances ;  and  in  Cathe- 
rine's rejection  of  Wolsey's  attempt  to  address  her  in  Latin^  and  she 
did  appeal  to  the  pope  himself. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act,  we  have  the  first  symptoms  of  Henry's 
discontent  with Wolsey :  it  appears  from  a  letter  lately  published,**  that 
Henry's  doubts  of  Wolsey's  zeal  for  the  divorce  were  entertained  at  an 
early  period.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Wolsey  at  any  time  entertained 
the  project  with  the  view  in  which  his  master,  either  in  the  beginning 
or  at  an  early  period,  chiefly  regarded  it  Wolsey  might  have  a 
scheme  for  allying  Henry,  matrimonially  as  well  as  politically,  with 
France ;  but  he  bad  no  object  in  getting  rid  of  Catherine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  substituting  Anne.  Whatever  might  be  the  cause,  the  two 
cardinak  did  assuredly  offend  Henry  by  their  procrastination. 

At  the  end  of  this  act,  the  name  of  a  new  and  important  person  is  in- 
troduced ;  and  the  first  notice  given  of  the  kmg^s  opposition  to  the 
papal  authority. 

••  I  masy  perceive 
These  cardinals  trifle  with  me ;  I  abhor 
This  dilatoiy  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  learned  and  well-beloved  servant,  Cnmmer, 
Pr'ythee  return  I  With  thy  approval,  I  know, 
My  comfort  comes  along  r 

It  is  probable  that  Shakspeare  took  this  reference  to  Cranmer  from 
tradition,  but  he  has  ante-dated  it. 

Cranmer  was  not  at  this  time  known  to  the  king,  nor  was  he  now 
out  of  England.  Soon  after  this  time,  he  met  with  Fox  and  (3ardmer 
in  the  country,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  question  of  marriage 
might  be  decided  by  native  authorities. ff  He  wrote  a  book  to  prove 
his  position,  and  hence  his  employment  by  the  king  and  subsequent 
preferment. 

The  first  scene  of  the  third  act  gives  the  interview  between  the  caidi- 

•P.688. 

t  Bnrnet  nj9  (Hist.  Ref.,  iii.  80)  that  the  long  tnd  qaeea  never  appened  in  Uio 
court ;  bat  see  Liogard,  151.  )  Sc.  7 ;  Ca?.  4t6.  §  Act  iii.,  le.  1. 

I  P.  7&S.    T  HoL,  7S8  J  Cav.,  4f  6 ;  Stow,  5tf .     ••  July  1,  l5«r.  St.  Pap.,  i.  19*, 
ft  See  BanMt>i.,  144;  Imt  whemel 
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nals  and  the  queen,  to  which  I  have  already  alluded ;  it  is  almost  para- 
phrased from  HoliQshed  and  his  authorities ;   for  instance : 

**  My  lord,  I  thank  you  for  your  good  will,  but  to  make  you  answer  to  your 
reauest  I  cauiot  so  suddenly,  for  J  am  set  among  my  maids  at  work,  thinking 
fiiU  Uttle  of  any  such  matter,  wherein  there  needeth  a  longer  deliberation,  and 
better  head  than  mine,  to  make  answer ;  for  I  need  counsel  in  this  case  which 
touched  me  so  near,  and  for  any  counsel  or  friendship  that  I  can  find  in  Eng- 
Jsndj  they  are  not  for  my  profit." 

**  My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  eood  wills ; 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men ;  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so !) 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour 
(More  near  my  life,  I  fear),  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravi^  and  leamine, 
In  truth  I  know  not.    I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men,  or  such  business. 
For  his  sake  that  I  have  been  (for  I  feel 
The  last  thing  that  I  have  been),  good  your  graces, 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 
Alas !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 


-Can  you  think,  lords, ' 


That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel  ?'* 

We  now  approach  another  of  the  great  events  of  this  play — the  dis^ 
grace  of  Wolsey.  Norfolk,*  Suffolk,  Surry,  and  the  lord  chamberlain, 
are  introduced,f  congratulating^  each  other  on  the  declining  influence 
of  the  cardinal.    And  he  is  in  disgrace,  says  Suffolk,  because 

"  The  cardinal's  letters  to  the  pope  miscarried. 
And  came  to  the  epre  of  the  ling ;  wherein  was  read. 
How  that  the  ciurdinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  of  the  divorce." 

This  incident  is  not  in  Holinshed,  nor  do  I  know  where  Shakspeare 
found  it,  or  whence  comes  the  story  of  the  inventory  delivered  by 

iiiJttake."t 

But  the  greatest  error  in  this  scene,  which  must  have  occurred,  at 

latest,  in  1529,  is  the  mention  of  the  marriage  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  her 

intended  coronation.     The  marriage  certainly  did  not  occur  before 

1533.  § 

The  demand  of  the  great  seal  by  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  Wolsey's 
beaitation  in  delivering  it  upon  a  verbal  message,  are  in  Holinshed.H 

Sarnr  (it  should  be  Norfolk)  now  accuses  Wolsev  of  the  destruction 
of  hia  uther-in-law  Buckingham,  with  which  view,  he  (Surry)  was  sent 
to  Ireland  as  lord  deputy ;  and  after  some  allusions  too  personal  to  be 
repeated,  he  enumerates  the  articles  of  charge  against  the  cardinal .— 

*  TImtb  is  a  oonfuskm  here.  The  prei«At  Norfolk  is  tbe  former  Sorry.  No  Sorrj 
wis  ooncinied  in  tbeie  proceediogt.  That  tide  wu  now  borne  by  Henry  Howard, 
the  oelebrated  and  Uterary  earl,  now  a  lad  of  thirteen  years  old.    Collins,  i.  93. 

t  Actiii.,  sc.t. 

X  S(eeTene  (Boew.,  412)  points  cat  a  story  in  Holinshed  of  a  miitake  like  this  com- 
mitted by  Rttthall,  Bishop  of  Darham.  $  Ungard,  189. 
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**  Surry,  First,  that  without  the  king's  aasent  or  knowledge. 
You  wrought  to  he  a  legate  ;  by  which  poVr 
You  roaim'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  hishops. 

Norf.  Then,  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  princes.  Ego  et  Rex  metu 
Was  still  inscrib'd  ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

Sttf,  That,  without  the  knowledge 
Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  cany  into  Flanders  the  great  seal.  ^ 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassalis,  to  conclude. 
Without  the  king*s  will,  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf,  That,  out  of  mere  ambition,  vou  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'd  on  the  king's  coin. 

Sur,  Then,  that  you've  sent  innumerable  substance 
(By  what  means  got  I  leave  to  your  own  conscience), 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  wa^ 
You  have  for  dignities,  to  the  mere  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom." 

These  articles  are  to  be  found,  with  some  others,  in  Holinshed/ 
They  are  abridged  from  forty-four  lengthy  charge8,t  which  were  some 
time  afterwards  prepared  in  the  House  of  Lordst  and  sent  down  to  the 
Commons,  but  came  to  nothing. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  charge  of  writing  Ego  et  Rex  meus^ 
with  which  we  are  familiar,  is  erroneously  stated.  Wolsey,  according  to 
the  accusation,  gave  the  king  his  place,  but  put  himself  too  near  to  him* 
He  wrote,  "  The  king  and  I,"  thus  making  himself  a  fellow  to  the 
king.t 

A  new  character  is  now  introduced — ^Thomas  Cromwell.  His  con- 
versations with  Wolsey  are  imaginary,  and  very  well  imagined  ;  and  be 
is  appropriately  produced  as  the  faithful  friend  of  the  cardinal,  whom 
he  defended  in  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  charges  lately 
noticed.§  Now  Cromwell,  the  falling  minister,  learns  that  Sir  Thomas 
More  has  already  succeeded  him  as  chancellor;  and  that  Cranmer, 
having  returned  from  abroad,  has  been  installed  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. This  is  right  as  to  More  ;||  but  Cranmer  did  not  become  arch- 
bishop until  1532,  when  Warham  died. 

The  chronological  error  respecting  Anne  Boleyn's marriage,  and  public 
acknowledgment,  is  repeated  by  Cromwell.  Cavendish  imputes  to  this 
young  lady  a  great  share  in  Wolsey's  fall,  and  accordingly  he  says, 

"  There  was  the  weight  that  puU'd  me  down.    O  Cromwell ! 
The  king  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
In  that  one  woman     I  have  lost  forever. 
No  sun  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours. 
Or  gild  again  the  noble  troops  that  waited 
Upon  my  smiles.    Go,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell  I 
I'm  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthy  now 
To  be  thy  lord  and  master.    Seek  the  king, 

•  P.  747.  t  Pari.  Hist.,  i.  49«.  ^  Art.  4.  J  Pari.  Hiat.  i.  501. 

li  S5Ui  0<.t.  15S9.    BriCisb  Statesmra,  i.  60. 
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(Tbat  sttD,  I  prey,  may  never  set!)  IVe  told  him 

What  and  how  true  thou  art ;  he  will  advance  thee : 

Some  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him 

(I  know  his  noble  nature),  not  to  let 

Thy  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 

Neglect  him  not ;  make  use  now,  and  provide 

For  thine  own  future  aaSety, 

Crom,  O  my  lord! 

Miut  I  then  leave  you  ?    must  I  needs  forego. 
So  good,  so  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
Bear  witness,  aU  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron. 
With  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  lord* 
The  king  shall  have  my  service,  but  my  prayers. 
For  ever  and  for  ever,  shall  be  yours. 

IVol,  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
In  all  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me. 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
Letfs  diy  our  eyes,  and  thus  fiir  hear  me,  Cromwell ; 
And  when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
And  sleep  in  dull  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 
Of  me  must  more  be  heard,  say  that  I  taught  thee — 
Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  way  of  glory. 
And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 
Found  thee  a  way  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in— - 
A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  miss'd  it. 
Mark  but  my  &1],  and  that  which  ruin'd  me.  ■ 
Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fiine  away  ambition  : 
By  that  sin  fell  the  angels.    How  can  man 
^The  image  of  his  Maker),  hope  to  win  b/t  ? 
Love  th^lf  last ;  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee ; 
Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 
StiU  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 
To  silence  envious  tongues ;  be  just,  and  fear  not. 
Let  all  those  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  counti/s. 
Thy  God*s,  and  truth's  :  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  O  Cromwell 
Thou  fiill'st  a  blessed  martyr.    Serve  the  king ; 
And,  pi'ythee,  lead  me  in — 
There,  take  an  inventoiy  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny,  'tis  the  king's.  My  robe, 
And  my  integrity  to  Heav'n,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    O  Cromwell  1  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  with  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  nued  to  mine  enemies  T 

This  last  expression  is  thus  reported  by  Cavendish,  as  addressed  to 
Mr.  Kingston^  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who  attended  upon  him  after 
his  arrest : 

'*  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligentlv  as  I  have  done  the  king,  he  would  not 
have  given  me  over  in  my  gmy  liairs.'** 

It  is  difficult  to  accoont  for  this  arrest  on  a  charge  of  high  treason, 
precisely  at  this  time.f 

In  the  fourth  act,  we  have  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  which  is 
placed,  as  in  Holinshed,  immediately  after  the  mention  of  the  court, 
held  by  Cramner,  at  Dunstable,  where  the  divorce  between  Henry  and 


P.  54C ;  Hoi.,  755.  t  See  Liogsrd,  163. 
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Catherine  was  pronounced.*  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  de- 
scription of  this  and  the  other  ceremonies  in  the  play,  were  drawn  up 
by  another  hand.  The  present,  certainly,  is  not  taken  from  Holinshed.t 
The  close  of  Queen  Catherine's  life  is  represented  in  a  scene^ 
describing  also  that  of  Wolsey's,  of  which  Johnson  says, 

'^  Thb  scene  is  above  any  part  of  Sbaksneare's  tragedio,  and  peih^M  above 
any  other  scene  of  any  other  poet,  tender  and  pathetic ;  wiUiont  gods  or 
fairies,  or  persons,  or  precipices — without  the  help  of  romantic  circum8tances» 
without  the  improbable  sallies  of  poetical  lamentation,  and  without  the  throbs 
of  tumultuous  misery ."§ 

If  I  find  some  fault  with  this  highly-wrought  passage,  it  is  not  for  the 
praise  which  it  bestows  upon  this  particular  scene,  so  much  as  for  the 
blame  which  it  unfairly  insinuates  against  others.  Neither  here  nor 
elsewhere  does  Shakspeare  excite  us  to  the  pathetic,  bv  the  adventitious 
circumstances  which  Johnson  deprecates.  I  wish  tnat  I  could  give 
the  whole,  but  I  am  compelled  by  my  critical  duty  to  observe,  that 
though  the  death  of  Wolsey  followed  quickly  upon  his  disgrace,||  the  un- 
fortunate Catherine  lived  until  the  year  1536,  having  been  (1532)  de- 
prived of  the  title  of  queen.  I  must  request  space  for  the  insertion  of 
Griffith's  description  of  Wolsey's  end : — 

**  At  leneth,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester  s 
Lodg'd  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reverend  abbot,  [ 

With  all  his  convent,  honourably  received  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words  :  '  O  father  abbot  I 
An  old  man,  broken  unth  the  storms  i^state^ 
Is  come  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye : 
Give  him  a  nttte  earth  for  charity  /' 
So  went  to  bed,  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pursued  him  still ;  and  three  niehts  after  this. 
About  the  hour  of  ei^ht  (which lie  himself 
Foretold  should  be  his  last),  full  of  repentance, 
Continual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  save  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
His  oleased  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace." 

Catherine's  character  of  Wolsey,  and  the  more  candid  and  apologeti- 
cal  statement  of  her  gentleman -usher,  are  taken  from  Holinshed  ;f  as 
are  the  visit  of  Capucius,  and  the  queen's  letter,  which  induces  Cathe- 
rine to  say, 

"  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
No  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions. 
To  keep  my  honour  from  corruption. 
Than  such  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griflith." 

In  the  fifth  act  we  have,  for  the  first  time,  the  famous  Grardioer, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  conversation  with  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  who  an- 
nounces the  approaching  confinement  of  Anne  Boleyn*  for  whose  life  he 
expresses  some  apprehension.  Gardiner  is  made  to  express  his  hope 
that  she  will  perish,  with  '<  her  two  hands,"  Cranmer  and  CTomwell. 

•  Hoi.,  778. 

t  Sm  Hoi.,  781.  where  LordlWilliam  Howard  is  Mid  to  hsve  beta  pnseat  as  DmSy 
Etil  Manhal,  and  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  at  Lord  High  Constable.   In  the  play,  we  hK9% 

o  Earl  Mar^al,  bat  Dorset  as  Chamberlain,  aod  Sun7  bearing  tbe  lod  of  sUver  widi 
the  dove.    The  two  acoounts  only  agree  aa  to  Suffolk. 

%  Aot  v.,  so.  %.       $  Bosw.,  441.  I  He  disd  Nov.  S9, 1590.       f  P.  716. 
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Lovell  observes,  that  Cromwell*  is  master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  and  of  the 
Rolls,  and  king's  secretary ;  and  the  archbishop  very  high  in  the  king's 
favour.  Gardiner  says,  that  he  is  '<  a  most  arch  heretick,"f  and  that 
he  has  obtained  the  king's  permission  to  accuse  him  before  the  council. 
Then  follows  the  scene  in  which  Granmer  is  made  to  wait  at  the  door  of 
the  council-chamber,  is  called  in,  and  stoutly  accused  by  Gardiner  and 
Other  lords  of  the  council,  and  is  about  to  be  committed  to  the  tower, 
when  he  shows  the  king's  ring.  Henry,  who  had  previously  assured  him 
of  his  protection,  comes  in,  rates  his  accusers,  and  delivers  him. 

I  cannot  find  thb  scene  in  Holinshed,  but  it  is  almost  a  versification 
of  a  passage  in  Fox's  Acts  and  Monuments.l  But  the  transaction,  so  far 
from  occurring,  as  in  the  play,  at  the  moment  of  the  birth  of  Queen  £liza« 
beth,  did  not  occur  till  the  year  1443,  when  Citherine  Parr  was  queen. 
This  confusion  of  dates  necessarily  occasions  a  confusion  of  persons. 
Strype  mentions  only  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  Lord  Russell.  We 
have  neither  of  these  names  in  the  play,  but  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  lord  ehancellor,  Suffolk,  Surry,  the  lord  chamberlain,  Gardiner, 
and  Cromwell,  as  secretary.  The  chancellor  at  the  time  of  the  accu- 
sation was  Goodrich,  Bishop  of  Ely ;  the  lord  chamberlain  was  Lord 
St.  John,  of  Basing;  Surry  was  the  Henry  of  whom  i  have  spoken,  but 
I  am  not  aware  that  he  was  of  the  privy-council :  his  observation,  that 
he  had  warned  his  colleagues  of  their  danger,  is,  in  the  history,  uttered 
by  Lord  Russell.   Cromwell  had  been  beheaded  three  years  before. 

At  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  Henry  invites  Cranmer  to  be  god- 
father to  the  young  princess,  associating  with  him  *'  the  old  Duchess  of 
Norfolk,^  ana  Lady  Marquis  Dorset."|| 

The  last  scene  displays  the  christening  of  the  young  Elizabeth,  after- 
wards queen.  This  ceremony  is  taken  from  Holinshed  and  Hall  ;V  but 
Shakspeare,  while  he  borrows  one  short  and  formal  speech  pronounced 
by  Garter,  takes  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  the  mouth  of  Cranmer 
a  splendid  prophetical  eulogy  upon  the  royal  Elizabeth. 

**  Let  me  speak,  sir, 
For  Heav'n  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter. 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they'll  find  them  truth. 
This  royal  infimt,  (Heav'n  still  move  about  her !) 
Though  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings. 
Which  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.    She  shall  be 
(But  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
A  pattern  to  all  pnnces  living  with  her. 
And  all  that  shall  succeed.    Sbeba  was  never 
More  covetous  of  wisdom  and  fiur  virtue, 
Than  this  pure  soul  shall  be.    AH  princely  graces, 
That  mould  up  such  a  mighty  niece  as  this 
With  all  the  virtues  that  attena  the  good, 

*  Cromwell's  promotion  is  thus  stated :  In  1531  knighted,  Master  of  the  Jewels, 
tnd  a  privT  eoaneillor ;  in  159S,  Clerk  of  the  Hanaper,  and  Chancellor  of  the  £sche« 
^ner ;  m  1534,  principal  Secretaiy  of  State,  and  Master  of  the  Rolls.  Biog.  Diet.,  xi.  35. 

t  It  will  not  be  desired  that  I  shonld  discuss  Cranmer's  opinions :  his  first  esMbttioa 
of  htmy  was  his  protest  against  the  pope's  supremacy,  made  when  be  heoame  arob» 
bishop. 

t  So  says  Sleevens's  note  in  Bosw.,  4d0 ;  and  see  Strjpe's  Cranmer,  i  177. 

«  I  preraBM,  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Frederick  iTylney,  and  widow  of  iThoBsas,  the 
sscodTdaks.  |Wilesfthessesii4Maiqais,oftheGrejs,     f  HoI.r86|  HslU79e. 
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Shall  stili  be  doubled  on  her :  truth  shall  nnne  her; 
Holy  and  heayenlv  thoughts  still  counsel  her. 
She  shall  be  loTed  and  feai'd :  her  own  shall  bless  her. 
Her  foes  shake,  like  a  field  of  beaten  com. 
'  And  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow.   Good  grows  with  her  s 

In  her  days,  everjr  man  shall  eat  in  safety 
Under  his  own  yine  that  he  plants ;  and  sing 
The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 
God  shall  be  truly  known  ;  and  those  about  her 
From  her  shall  r^  the  porfect  ways  of  honour. 
And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood." 

And  then  come  some  lines  which,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  were  inter* 
polated  after  the  accession  of  James  I.* 

**  Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her ;  but  as  when 
The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phoenix. 
Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir* 
As  neat  in  admiration  as  herself; 
So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one 
(When  Heav'n  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  darkness). 
Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour. 
Shall,  star-like,  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was. 
And  so  stand  fiz'd.    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  teiror. 
That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  in&nt. 
Shall  then  be  his,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him. 
Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heav*n  shall  shine. 
His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 
Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations.     He  shall  flourish. 
And,  like  a  mountain-cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  the  plains  about  him  :  our  children*s  children 
Shall  see  this,  and  bless  Heav'n." 

The  interpolation  is  rather  awkwardly  managed,  for  the  archbishop 
now  returns  to  Elizabeth : — 

**  She  shall  be  to  the  happiness  of  England, 
An  aged  princess  :  many  days  shall  see  her, 
And  vet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  Known  no  more  I  but  she  must  die. 
She  must— the  saints  must  have  her  yet  a  virgin  ; 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her." 
**  The  play  of  Henry  the  Eighth  (says  Johnsonf)  is  one  of  thoae  which  still 
keep  possession  of  the  stage  by  the  splendour  of  its  pageantry.    The  coroaa- 
tion,  about  forty  years  ago,  drew  the  people  together  in  multitudes,  for  gnat 
part  of  the  winter;  yet  fpomp  is  not  the  onl^  ornament  of  this  play.    The 
meek  sorrows  and  virtuous  distress  of  Catherine,  have  fumbhed  some  s<^^^ 
which  may  be  iustly  numbered  among  the  greatest  efforts  of  tragedy.    But  the 
genius  of  Shakspeare  comes  in  and  goes  out  with  Catherine ;  every  other  part 
may  be  easily  conceived,  and  easily  written." 

The  critic  does  much  less  than  justice  to  this  play,  which  has  been 
admired  by  a  more  modern  audience,  for  beauties  far  other  than  those 
of  the  coronation.  Much,  no  doubt,  was  owing  to  the  splendid  repre- 
sentation of  Catherine  by  Siddons,— splendid  being  here  not  superla- 
tive, but  characteristic ; — but  there  is  scarcely  one  scene  in  the  pl^ 
which  may  not  be  admired  in  the  closet.  Of  the  characters,  that  of 
Oitherine  is  doubtless  the  most  complete  and  true.    It  is  taken  from 

*  See  Boew.,  495.  f  Bosw.,  496. 
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history,  with  little  colouring  or  soppresBioOy  and  it  has  ah  admirable 
combination  of  dignity,  simplicity,  firmness,  and  feminine  affection.* 

It  may  be  thought,  that  with  the  character  of  Henry  more  pains  are 
taken,  in  order  to  represent  him  in  a  favourable  light ;  but  no  important 
incident  or  speech  is  given  without  warranty  from  the  chronicles.  If, 
therefore,  the  dramatist  has  exercised  any  art,  it  is  only  in  selecting 
from  the  life  of  his  queen's  father  those  passages  which  exhibit  him  the 
least  unfavonrably.  But  though  the  history  of  his  divoreing  his  first 
wife  is  taken  from  the  recorded  speeches  of  Henry  himself,  Shakspeare 
has  freely  stated  the  insinuations  of  nnworthy  motives  which  prevailed 
among  the  people.  The  imperiousness  of  the  king's  character,  too,  is 
fairly  represented  on  several  occasions* 

The  character  of  Wolsey,  or  rather  all  that  illustrates  the  cha- 
racter of  Wolsey,  is  taken  from  the  chronicle,  just  as  Shakspeare  found 
it ;  and  no  one  of  the  historical  dramas  supports  more  than  this  the 
opinion  to  which  I  have  felt  inclined  in  going  through  the  series,  that 
Shakspeare  used  very  little  artifice,  and,  in  truth,  had  very  little  design, 
in  the  construction  of  the  greater  number  of  historical  cluiracters.  He 
dramatised  incidents  and  speeches,  and  left  characters  to  be  inferred. 

Malone  has  alludedf  to  somebodv,  who  "  tampered  with  parts  of 
the  play  so  much,  as  to  have  rendered  the  versification  of  it  of  a 
different  colour  from  all  the  other  plays  of  Shakspeare ;"  and  the  pecu- 
liar versification  of  this  play,  is  the  subject  of  an  ingenious  criticism  by 
Mr.  Roderick.^  This  gentleman  observes,  that  more  lines  in  this  play 
than  in  any  other  have  a  redundant  or  eleventh  syllable ;  and  that  the 
pauses  are  thrown  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  verse.§  I  entirely  agree  with 
this  critic,  that  a  speech  in  Henry  VHI.  sounds  differently  to  the  ear 
from  most  others  of  Shakspeare,  and  I  rather  think  that  he  has  men- 
tioned the  mechanical  cause.  How  Shakspeare  came  thus  to  vary  his 
measure  I  cannot  guess,  but  that  it  is  his  measure,  I  see  not  the  slightest 
reason  for  doubting.  I  know  that  even  in  prose  the  construction  of 
sentences,  and  (if  I  may  so  say)  the  air  is  much  affected  by  the  tone  of 
the  writer's  mind  at  the  moment,  and  by  the  nature  of  his  subject.  It 
did  occur  to  me,  that  the  greater  number  of  the  speeches  to  which 
Roderick's  remarks  are  applicable,  are  plaintive  $  but  that  is  not  the 
character  of  Cranmer's  speech  at  the  christening,  which  is  open  to  the 
aame  remark.    I  must  leave  the  difficulty  as  I  find  it. 

Of  these  plays  in  general,  Johnson  says,||  *'  The  historical  dramas  are 
now  concluded,  of  which  the  two  parts  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V.  are 
among  the  happiest  of  our  author's  compositions*  and  King  Jcdm^ 
Richard  III.  and  Henry  VIII.,  deservedly  stand  in  the  second  class.'' 
I  would  put  Henry  VIII.,  and  I  think  King  John  also,  in  the  same  class 
with  Henry  V. 

*  Ahhoogh  I  do  not  go  die  whole  wey  witli  Mn.  Jameson  id  my  eetimate  of  tbit 
dmetcr,  I  eenestly  recoaunend  lier  obecrvatknie  to  penuel  (Chetaet.,  ii.  S60),  ■•  well 
M  Catherine's  lettera  to  which  ihe  nfore. 

t  Bosw.,  496.  X  Canons  of  CriticUm,  7di  edit.,  p.  S6$. 

^  There  is  a  third  ohservatioo,  "  that  the  emphasis  arises  from  the  sense  of  the  vetM 
^«iy  often  ebsfaing  with  the  cadence  that  woold  nacorallj  lesalt  from  the  mttn^  This 
fOMatk  gives  too  much  importaaee  to  ^;imiHt}f^  which  scarcely  prevails  in  English ;  nor 
s  it  I  think  home  out* 

1  Bosw.,503. 
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I  have  no  space  fbr  the  general  remaikt  which  I  would  gladly  nAjfoin^ 
but  I  cannot  omit  an  apology  for  the  minuteness  of  detail,  into  whieh 
my  love  of  historical  accuracy  has  occasionally  led  me.*  I  expressed  a 
hope  at  the  outset,  that  my  readers  would  '<  not  love  Shakspeare  die 
les8»  but  study  history  the  more."t  If  I  have  shown  that  tlioee  who 
have  ascribed  to  the  dramatist  the  merits  of  the  historian  have  tpotai 
heedlessly,  surely  I  have  not  thereby  depreciated  his  poetical  merit.  It 
is  sadly  unfair  to  impute  to  me  the  opinion,  that  Shakspeare  ovght  to 
have  sacrificed  poetry  to  truth.t  Habitually  engaged  in  historinl  le* 
searches,  I  have  been  delighted  to  connect  them  with  the  plays  ef 
Shakspeare.  I  shall  have  done  no  harm,  if  I  have  induced  those  who 
can  devote  more  time  to  the  perusal  of  these  splendid  dramas^  to  unite 
with  it  the  study  of  the  history  of  England. 


*  An  uumymoua  correspondent  hte  informed  me,  in  reference  to  No.  ccrriii.,  |k.  t55, 
that  the  Oaiidfordt  ware  eetUed  at  Hem|>stead  in  Kent.  Sir  Richard  waa  K.  O.  uadar 
Hennr  VIl.,  and  Sir  £dward»  hia  ion,  waa  iiiiher^i&-law  to  John  Dudley.  Deka  of 
Northumberland.  1  preauma  ,that  Sir  Heniy,  who  appaara  in  thia  play,  waa  of  tUa 
ftmilv." 

;t  No.  CCZ.I  p.  965,  X  Sea  the  Pictoiial  Shakspeare,  part  t. 


THE  CANON  WITH  TWO  CONSCIENCES. 
Bt  Edward  Howard^  Esq. 

AUTHOR  OF  **  RATTLIK  THE   RXBFEr/'  **  OITTWARD  BOUKD/'  dK« 

« 

Here  comes  the  Canon  of  Canaleja — the  priest  of  two  consciences. 
Blessed  was  his  little  flock,  and  three  or  four  times  blessed  those  n^gfa- 
bours  who  dwelt  the  nearest  to  him.  Happy  flock — happy  neighbouTS ! 
Look  out  of  your  own  little  pastoral  circle,  and  observe  how  many 
shepherds  there  be  who  have  no  conscience  at  all :  you  are  distingntsfaea 
among  the  fortunate,  in  having  among  you  the  Canon  of  Canaleja  with 
two ;  and  here  he  comes  ! 

He  is  sixty  years  of  age,  yet  time  has  omitted  to  trace  at  least 
twenty  of  them  upon  his  white  and  ample  brow ;  his  eyes  are  large 
and  serene,  and  the  upper  part  of  his  head  grand  and  full ;  if  you  look 
more  attentively,  you  will  pronounce  it  to  be  beatified  with  an  apos- 
tolic beauty. 

The  lower  part  of  the  face  does  not,  however,  correspond  with  the 
mental  expansion  of  the  upper :  the  extremity  of  his  aquiline  nose  is 
eharp  and  pinched,  his  lips  are  very  thin,  and  compressed  inwards,  and 
his  chin  and  the  skin  about  his  jaws,  intersected  with  deep  and  no* 
merous  lines.  He  is  tall  and  stately  of  stature,  his  motion  solemn  and 
sedate,  and  would  have  been  grand,  were  it  not  for  a  convulsive  twitch* 
ing  of  his  hand,  as  if,  in  his  imagination,  he  were  grasping  eagerly 
somethmg  exceedingly  precious.  In  these  times  of  universal  travel, 
every  one  knows  the  habiliments  of  a  Spanish  canon^  we  are,  then- 
fore,  spared  the  trouble  of  describing  them,  or  the  misery  of  attempCteg 
to  be  merry  with  his  immensely-brimmed  hat. 
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Vcmt  the  income  of  this  worthy  canon  amounted  to  about  two  hundred 
ponnde  sterling'— «  large  revenue  in  the  rural  district  in  which  he  re- 
sided, and  much  too  large  for  his  wants.  His  domestic  establishment 
was  npon  a  limited  scale ;  and  it  certainly  is  not  true  that  he  kept  his 
Biece  as  his  housekeeper.  I  will — for  I  am  jealous  of  the  reputation  of 
the  dear*old,man^-explain  by  and  by,  the  few  and  transient  appearances 
of  a  little  handsome  brunette,  with  the  darkest  yet  brightest  eyes,  in 
the  seclusion  of  the  venerable  ecclesiastic.  There  certainly  was  a 
fanale  attached  to  his  establishment;  but  if  she  was  any  relation,  she 
must  either  have  been  his  grandmother  or  his  grandaunt. 

Besides  his  regular  income,  the  Canon  enjoyed,  or  rather  possessed, 
another  sonroe  of  emolument,  more  precarious,  but  often  greater  than 
the  former.  There  was  on  his  glebe,  and  under  a  broken  mass  of  red 
and  gray  rock,  a  bubbling  spring  of  the  freshest  and  coolest  water  in 
all  Spain.  Forcing  its  gentle  way  through  a  ferruginous  soil,  or  from 
some  other  natural  cause,  a  vein  of  this  water  was  slightly  tinted  with 
asan|^ineons  colour;  of  course,  it  was  holy  and  miraculous,  and  had 
its  samt,  its  legend,  and  its  power  of  working  miracles.  All^this  would 
have  done  our  Canon  but  little  good,  had  it  not  possessed  also  its 
chapel  and  its  altar,  both  of  which  were  in  the  prettiest  rustical  taste 
imaginable.  Wherever  there  is  an  altar,  there  must  be  offerings,  and  a 
priest  also. 

It  was  in  this  manner  that  the  Canalej  a  fountain  acquired  its  miracu- 
lous efficacy— good  for  almost  every  disorder,  but  best  for  rheumatic 
affections.  Every  Spaniard  knows  exactly  how  Saint  lago  travelled 
from  Jerusalem  into  £g^pt ;  but  the  Canalejans,  and  those  in  the  ad-* 
jacent  parts,  are  blest  in  the  exclusive  knowledge,  that  he  took  Cana- 
lefa  in  his  way,  and  that  he  become  sorefooted  from  the  no  very 
creditable  state  of  the  roads  about  those  parts,  having  cut  the  sole  of 
his  foot  with  a  sharp  flint.  No  one  can  doubt  this  portion  of  the 
l^end,  for  the  flint,  with  the|blessed  stain  of  the  Saint's  blood  still  upon 
it,  is  shown  as  a  precious  relic  in  the  chapel ;  and  if  seeing  is  not  be- 
lieving, surely  tasting  must  be,  for  thousands  have  been  the  pious  lips 
that  have  kissed  it. 

The  intelligent  need  not  be  told,  that,  in  this  spring,  the  sainted  foot 
was  laved,  which  was  not  only  instantly  healed,  but  it  imparted  to  the 
waters  the  power  of  healing  sinners  to  all  eternity,  under  certain  con- 
ditk>na— the  two  principle  of  which  were,  firstly,  faith ;  and,  secondly,  a 
tendency  in  ihe  wound  itself  to  get  well.  The  Canon,  who  was  a  well 
lead  man,  certainly  had  some  geographical  doubts  on  this  subject— -a 
religious  one  never  entered  into  his  mind  for  a  moment. 

Blessed  simplicity  I  that  puttest  the  pure  and  shining  robes  of  inno- 
cence and  religion  upon  the  form  of  superstition  I  who  shall,  in  the 
pride  and  darkness  of  his  own  sinful  heart,  dare  to  revile  thee  ? 

That  many  cures  of  suffering  feet  as  well  as  hands  at  this  spring  and 
shrine,  were  effected,  the  most  rigid  reformist,  or  the  most  violent  icono- 
clast, would  vainly  deny.  The  cool  wave,  and  the  consequent  cleanli- 
ness of  the  repeated  immersion  succeeding  closely  upon  the  use  of  a  heavy 
and  not  over  clean  flannel,  could  not  but  have  good  effects  upon  the 
patients ;  and  this,  with  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  quiet  to  be  found 
m  the  simple  habitations — to  say  nothing  of  the  unction  of  the  good 
Canon,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  shrine  and  relic,  worked  wonders ;  and 
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vhen  the  people  within  forty  miles  round  were  troubled  with  crippled 
feet,  his  hands  were  full,  in  the  best  of  all  senses — full  of  money* 

When  this  good  man  saw  a  very  afBicted  subject,  or  a  very  desperate 
case  approach,  he  always  had  some  doubts  of  the  purity  of  the  faith 
of  the  sufferer.  If  the  swelling  were  gout — for  gout  was  often  the  com- 
panion of  rheumatism,  and  the  foot  looked  angry,  so  did  the  pious 
Canon,  as  he  felt  assured  some  latent  heresy  lurked  in  the  system,  and 
which  would  defeat  the  holy  efficacy  of  the  blessed  waters :  he  would 
then  dissuade  from  their  application.  If  the  man  approached  on 
crutches,  the  ecclesiastic  knew  that  the  heresy  was  already  developed  in 
the  system,  and  a  return  home  and  penance  were  the  best  restoratives ; 
but  should  an  unhappy  patient  approach,  borne  upon  a  litter,  be  was 
pronounced  in  such  a  state  of  lapse  from  the  church,  that  the  relic  and 
waters  would,  instead  of  promoting  a  cure,  surely  l>ecome  the  means  of 
aggravating  the  torment,  and  inflict  a  physical  mortification  ia  place  of 
the  mental  one  that  the  sinner  ought  to  undergo. 

It  was  upon  this  plan  the  Canon  acted  ;  consequently,  as  the  incu- 
rable could  never  be  cured  for  want  of  faith,  the  spring  was  certain  to 
restore  those  who  were  suffered  to  approach  it.  Thus,  the  reputation  of 
the  waters  was  preserved,  and  every  body  was  satisfied,  excepting  those 
who,  when  they  only  thought  that  their  limbs  were  unsound,  found  that 
their  opinions  on  theology  were  still  more  so. 

We  knew  this  priest  well ;  and  we  firmly  believe,  that  in  this  reli- 
gious deceit  that  he  thus  successfully  practised,  he  was,  of  all  persons, 
the  most  deceived.  He  had  plunged  into  the  depths  of  books  profound 
in  speculative  theology,  and  he  had  at  length  become  so  deeply  in* 
volved  in  Romish  niceties,  that  he  did  not  himself  know  the  extent  of 
bis  belief;  for  he  believed  every  thing  that  tended  to  the  advancement 
of  the  interests  of  his  church — and  of  his  own. 

And  the  man  was  honest.  From  his  severe  and  unremitting  habit  of 
familiarizing  himself  with  one  grand  idea  only,  it  had  become*a  part 
and  parcel  of  his  being,  so  that  he  conscientiously  thought,  that  any' 
act  which  could  promote  the  interests  of  what  he  believed  to  be  the 
only  true  religion,  however  ambidexterous  and  casuistical,  was  in  itself 
good,  as  promoting  the  interests  of  man  in  magnifying  the  glory  of 
Heaven. 

Now,  in  addition  to  his  antiquated  housekeeper,  of  whom  just  now 
no  more  need  be  said,  than  that  she  was  cunningly  tyrannical*  as  most 
antiquated  housekeepers  are,  the  Canon  Camposello  had  in  his  service 
a  merry  Arragonian  factotum  ;  very  dark,  and  yet  very  handsome — a 
little  bit  of  a  rogue,  yet  much  attached  to  his  master — a  little  bit  of  a 
rover,  yet  still  more  attached  to  a  sprightly  little  Margarrita,  who 
would  talk  with,  or  tease — laugh  at,  or  love  him ;  in  fact,  do  every 
thing  to  delig^ht  or  tantalize  him,  excepting  perpetrating  the  climax  of 
both — wed  him.  She  was  very  much  in  the  right,  for  she  had  nothing 
to  bestow  upon  him  but  her  pretty  person  and  high  spirits ;  and  he  had 
still  less  to  bring  into  the  stock  of  what  ought  to  be  connubial  happi- 
ness— for  he  had  some  qualities  worse  than  negative — positively  of 
a  deteriorating  nature,  as  he  was  passionately  fond  of  pleasure  in  all  its 
varieties ;  among  which  was  the  excitement  to  be  found  in  the  wine* 
skin,  and  in  the  induced  luxury  of  the  indolence  of  the  siesta,  pro- 
longed through  the  best  part  of  the  day,  in  order  that  he  might  do  the 
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more  justice  to  the  best  part  of  the  night.  He  had  a  great,  a  very  great 
reverence  for  the  holy  advice  and  sage  animadversions  of  his  master; 
indeed,  his  respect  for  them  was  so  great,  that  he  followed  them  at  a 
distance  so  humble,  that  he  lost  si^ht  of  them  continually ;  and  tlien  you 
might  hear  him  snoring  through  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  sing- 
ing some  foolish  love-song  over  his  cups  dunng  the  night. 

Camposello  bore  all  this  meekly  enough :  when  the  housekeeper 
showed  him  his  faithful  valet  asleep,  he  would  remark  that  he  had  but 
little  rest  last  night ;  and  when  bis  boisterous  mirth  annoyed  her  at 
night,  his  answer  to  her  complaint  would  be,  that  the  poor  lad  had 
overslept  himself  during  the  day. 

But,  with  all  his  piety,  and  all  his  abandonment  to  holy  mother 
Church,  the  good  Canon  Camposello  was  not,  by  much,  so  happy  as 
his  careless  and  not  too  correct  servant.  With  very  little  care  on  his 
part  he  had  grown  rich,  and  latterly,  with  his  increase  of  wealth,  he 
found  his  love  for  it  increase  also.  Riches  with  him  were  not  that 
abstract  idea  represented  by  a  flimsy  bit  of  paper,  nor  in  old  parch- 
ments with  massive  lumps  of  wax  attached  to  them — ^but  they  came  to  him 
palpably  and  tangibly — in  shapes  that  had  substance  and  weight.  The 
round  and  glittering  Spanish  dollar,  and  the  heavy  and  noble-looking 
doubloon,  have  an  intrinsic  value  in  themselves,  totally  distinct  from  the 
property  which  they  represent — at  least,  so  thougia  the  Canon,  and 
every  day  this  thought  became  dearer  and  more  cherished.  He  had 
begun  by  hoarding  carelessly,  and  for  mere  want  of  emplovment  for  his 
treasures.  He  finished  by  heaping  up  his  wealth  with  all  the  keen 
relish  of  the  most  inveterate  of  misers. 

He  knew  the  sinfulness  of  the  growing  infatuation,  and  stoutly  and 
perseveringly  he  strove  to  resist  it.  But,  alas  !  for  one  of  the  consciences 
of  the  Canon,  his  mental  resources  were  but  few — ^his  aims  were  nar- 
rowed— most  of  his  passions  had  become  torpid  through  age,  .and  his 
celibacy  and  delusion  had  mortified  most  of  those  generous  feelings  that 
keep  old  hearts  warm,  and  make  the  decline  of  life  not  only  endurable, 
but  delightful. 

But  the  spring  was  fast  advancing,  and  the  pilgrimages  of  the  de- 
voutly lame  became  more  numerous  than  ever.  The  gold  flowed  into 
the  Canon's  cofiers  almost  as  rapidly  and  continuously  as  the  spring 
gushed  forth  from  its  source,  to  which  he  owed  his  wealth.  The  eccle- 
siastic began  to  doubt — he  felt  another  and  a  new  conscience  to  be 
bom  within  him — he  admitted  the  conviction,  but  slowly  and  with  pain, 
he  even  struggled  against  it,  but,  at  length  he  stood  himself  confessed 
— a  miser — and  yet,  he.had  not  then  the  courage  to  part  witli  his  hoards 
or  to  discontinue  hoarding.  For  one  little  moment  the  thought 
crossed  him — ^it  was  a  benevolent  one— of  ceasing  to  take  the  customary 
tribute  and  oblations  offered  at  the  shrine  in  his  little  chapel.  He  even 
entertained  slightly,  very  slightly,  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  and 
praiseworthy  act  in  a  Christian  minuter  to  dispense  alms  also  as  well  as 
cures,  and  to  set  the  poor  upon  their  legs  in  more  senses  than  one.  But 
the  interests  of  his  nursing  mother,  the  church,  was  opposed  to  this — ^and 
as  this  consideration  assisted  the  lurking  covetousness  of  his  heart,  it 
was  listened  to  attentively,  and  its  dictates  implicitly  followed. 

Now,  whilst  the  heart  of  the  Canon  was  torn  by  his  conflicting  con- 
sciences— ^that  little  repository  of  desires,  appetites,  and  selfishness  that 
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ietv^  the  purposes  of  a  heart  to  Scipio,  was  equally  io  a  turmoil  as 
Regarded  his  a^ection  for  Maguaritla,  and  the  hopelessness  of  ever  being 
able  to  make  the  little  handsome  imp  his  wife,  without  some  considera- 
t>le  portion  of  that  money  which  was  making  so  much  ferment  in  the 
bosom  of  his  master  Camposello,  He  might  very  easily  have  taken  any 
portion,  or  all  of  it  if  he  had  chosen ;  but  he  had  not  been  brought  up 
in  a  strict  catholic  country  without  some  mental  fructification.  The 
Canon  had  told  him  that  the  money  that  he  saw  lying  so  carelessly  in 
-unguarded  places,  was  actually  and  veritably  the  property  of  the 
Virgin,  and  Scipio  never  could  bring  himself  to  be  such  a  child  of 
wrath,  as  to  defraud  a  being  so  respectable;  though  the  thought  would 
<eross  his  mind,  that  it  was  a  pity  she  did  not  make  use  of  it.  But  the 
actnal  sight  of  the  treasure  was  no  longer  a  temptation  to  him.  Since 
the  Canon  Camposello  had  discovered  that  he  had  two  consciences,  he 
d'acovered  also  that  there  was  much  virtue  in  strong  coffers,  and  that 
intricate  locks  and  well  warded  keys  possessed  some  very  amiable 
qualities. 

Let  us  now  suppose  that  the  Canon  had  amassed,  terribly  against  one 
of  h  s  cOLSciences,  nearly  three  thousand  doubloons — that  he  had  grown 
anicious,  irritable,  and  dispirited — that  he  flew  to  his  breviary  and 
missal  in  vain ;  and  that  the  peace  and  consolation  that  they  failed  to 
give  him,  he  found,  or  a  base  substitute  for  them,  in  the  handlings  and 
caressing,  and  weighing,  and  counting  in  tens,  and  in  fives,  and  in  units 
his  beloved  gold.  But  even  in  the  midst  of  some  of  his  sweetest  trans- 
ports of  acquisition,  he  would  start  from  his  sinful  employment,  utter 
cries  of  remorse  and  despair,  and  inflict  upon  himself  the  penance  ef 
reciting  an  exorbitant  number  of  masses,  thus  innocently  procuring  for 
himself,  several  hours  of  very  delightful  and  refreshing  slumbers.  Hb 
misery  increased  daily  with  his  mountain  of  Mammon — yet  he  kept  it, 
or  both,  Mammon  and  misery. 

How  long  this  internal  struggle  would  have  continued,  none  but  the 
Saint,  who  had  taken  his  spring  under  their  patronage  could  tell,  had  it 
not  been  that  erysipelas  attacked  the  right  leg  of  the  good  father.  It 
was  a  severe  access.  As  he  was  laid  up  with  it,  he  was  obliged  even- 
tually to  lie  down ;  he  became  helpless  and  requiring  continual  nursing, 
he  thus  materially  interfered  with  the  noonday  siestas,  and  the  noctur- 
nal carousings  of  his  very  faithful  Scipio.  The  valet  swore  in  whispers, 
and  dosed  alternately — the  old  housekeeper  scolded  every  bod y^  eke, 
and  blessed  herself,  whilst  Camposello  thought  of  his  treasure,  and 
prayed.  They  were  a  comfortless  trio,  and  as  the  duties  of  watching 
and  nursing  became  hourly  more  intolerable,  they  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  something  most  important  and  decisive  must  be  done,  aad 
they  finally  resolved,  that  either  the  doctor  of  the  neighbouring  town, 
ten  gcod  leagues  off,  should  be  sent  for,  or  the  lively  little  Mar- 
guaritra. 

The  Canon  most  wisely  decided  for  the  latter. 

She  made  her  appearance,  and  with  her  vivacity,  again  entered  the 
habitation. 

*'  I  am  glad  to  see  you,*'  said  Scipio.  "  I  get  neither  rest  nor 
drink;"  so  he  kissed  her,  emptied  down  his  throat  a  huge  earthen  jug 
of  the  Canon's  best  wine,  and  considering  himself  an  ili-used  person^ 
fell  into  a  profound  slumber. 
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**  I  am  glad  to  see  you/'  said  old  Jacinta,  the  yinegajvvisngwl  bouM* 
keeper.  '*  Your  darling  Scipio  is  always  drunk  or  asleep ;  I  caii  gil 
neiuier  quiet  or  food ;  besides,  I  am  not  allowed  to  hear  my  own  voioe 
in  the  house — ^take  care  of  the  good  master,  but  don't  talk ;  I  am  going 
to  enjoy  a  little  silence,  and  a  mouthful  of  dry  bread/'  So  sha 
retirea  into  the  pantry,  and  was  heard  talking  to  herself  until  the  clatter 
of  her  lips  gave  place  to  a  snore  as  if  her  nose  had  been  lined  with 
brass. 

**  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Camposello,  with  the  first  smilt 
that  had  mantled  upon  his  pain-worn  countenance  for  many  days.  **  Sit 
down  near  my  couch,  child,  and  let  me  kiss  thee.  Thou  must  break 
Scipio  of  overdosing  by  day  and  overdosing  by  night*  He  sings,  also* 
iniserably  out  of  tune,  and,  only  that  he  cheats  me  of  my  oblations  duri 
ing  my  confinement,  and  is  much  addicted  to  gluttony  and  evil  speaks 
ing,  he  would  be  a  good  lad — a  very  good  lad.  Thank  you,  daughter 
— you  know  how  to  place  a  cushion  daintily.  How  gentle  you  are  I 
Now  daughter,  there  lies  that  reprobate's  guitar — tlie  Virgin  be  eood  to 
us  ! — how  sonorously  the  villain  snores  I  And  what  can  Jacmta  be 
talking  about — ^and  to  whom — never  mind,  mv  daughter^-those  who 
are  awaked  out  of  their  sleep  by  the  tweakmg  of  the  nose,  gene* 
rally  rise  with  an  oath  and  a  bad  temper,  neither  of  which  can  I  abide* 
So  let  Scipio  snore,  and  Jacinta  talk  on — let  every  one  enjoy  their 
favourite  amusements — but  I  am  in  pain,  and  my  head  aches,  so  tako 
he  guitar,  and  sing  me  to  sleep  my  darling.  I  shall  thus  hear  that 
only — ah !  that  is  well — I  am  more  comfortable— give  her  some  gold-^ 
good  girl — nice  cadence — ^hum — haw — gold.  Scipio  get  it — ^iMtd  for 
Maggie — get  drunk — snores — vile  habit" — and  in  a  few  seconds  after, 
the' Canon  was  emulating  his  valet  on  the  nasal  organ. 

For  the  first  time,  for  some  days,  he  had  procured  a  refreshing 
repose,  and  the  fever  attendant  upon  his  malady  left  him.  The  next 
day,  feeling  himself  much  better,  he  took  counsel  with  his  household, 
as  to  the  best  means  to  be  employed  to  get  quite  well. 

We  rather  fear  that  Scipio  was  at  heart,  not  much  better  than  ho 
should  have  been,  for  be  strenuously  persevered  in  recommending  that 
Doctor  Nicolas  should  be  sent  for ;  at  the  same  time  furtively,  and 
rery  ominously,  eyeing  a  certain  closet  that  contained  certain  strong 
boxes. 

Jacinta  had  a  vast  number  of  detestable  decoctions,  made  from  the 
most  unsavoury  and  nasty-looking  things,  which  she  learnedly  called 
''  essences  of  simples."  out  though  it  is  already  apparent  that  tho 
Canon  had  much  simplicity  of  character,  he  was  not  altogether  so 
simple  as  to  have  any  thing  to  do  with  Uiese  '*  essences,"  excepting 
simply  to  excommunicate  them,  and  to  wish  them,  in  all  manner  of 
forms,  down  the  throats  of  all  manner  of  heretics. 

Marguaritta  prescribed  attentive  nursing,  quiet,  and  the  guitar  and 
a  visit  or  two  to  the  holy  spring,  as  good  for  lame  legs.  At  this  last  re* 
commendation,  the  worthy  divine  screwed  up  his  mouth  into  a  most 
mcomprehensible  twist,  and  whether  it  expressed  hope,  or  fear,  or 
doubt,  or  ridicule,  Lavater  himself  could  not  have  determined.  A 
physician  forced  to  swallow  the  draught  which  he  had  prescribed,  or 
the  apothecary  the  nauseous  elixir  that  he  had  compounded,  might  par* 
naps  give  some  faint  idea  of  the  Canon's  particular  contortion  of 
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mOscifit'ti  the  thought  of  haTiog  his  inflamed  1^  popped,  as  Fahtaff 
saysy'^'^^biestng  hot/'  into  the  cold  spring. 

>fiut  he  soon  recoyered  his  equanimity,  and  mildly  said,  that,  for 
the  present,  he  would  trust  to  quiet,  his  good  constitution,  and 
Marguaritta's  nursing.  Moreover,  since  his  illness,  he  begged 
them  to  remember,  that  the  waters  had  lost  much  of  their  heal- 
ing efilcaoy;  that  consequently  there  were  few  votaries;  at  least, 
judging  from  his  receipts,  he  thought  so ;  but  Scipio  best  knew — (the 
honest  valet  wmoed  a  little  at  this) — and,  that  it  had  become  notorious 
all  round  the  country,  that  the  ensanguined  jet  had  been  lately  much 
diminished  in  size,  and  still  more  in  the  intensity  of  its  colour.  The  good 
man  then  thought  of  the  war  of  his  two  consciences,  and  really  im- 
puted'  the  falling  off  of  the  miracle,  to  his  too  much  favouring  his 
worldly  one.  He  never  supposed  it  possible  that  the  little  vein  of  the 
oxide  of  the  irony  earth,  through  which  the  stream  filtered,  might  be 
worn  nearly  .away,  and  thus  the  source  of  the  colouring  matter  de« 
slroyed« 

Now,  nothing  could  more  strongly  mark  the  mastery  that  deeply-im- 
bibed and  habitual  superstition  had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the 
GaMMi,  than  the  train  of  thought  that  the  failing  of  his  spring  of  water 
engendered.  He  firmly  believed  in  the  miracle,  yet  he  had  not  suffi* 
Gieat  iaith  to  suppose  that  the  same  power  that  created  would  renovate 
it.  A  thousand  casuistries  helped  htm  to  this  sound  conclusion.  The 
wickedaesB  of  Spain — ^the  increase  of  heterodoxy — the  want  of  a  fer- 
¥ent  faith  in  the  visitants — even  the  displeasure  of  the  Pope,  he  deemed 
to  be  of  a  cause  sufficient  to  make  the  waters  less  red  and  miracu- 
lous. 

Then  came  upon  him  the  startling,  and,  to  him,  horrible  convictioo, 
that  his  own  crime — his  only,  but  his  cherished  one — his  deeply-rooted 
avarice,  was  the  source  of  these  unhappy  results.  These  distressing 
thoughts  made  him  more  wakeful  than  the  pains  of  his  disease.  He 
grew  worse,  and,  at  length,  much  fever  was  superinduced.  His  situ* 
«tion  at  length  made  him  f6rm  two  very  good  resolutions,  one  of  which 
he  kept  punctually,  and  the  events  of  the  other  will  be  shortly  seen. 

He  reasoned  thus,  after  his  own  gifts  of  understanding,  and  tfae 
lights  that  his  bigoted  education  had  afforded  to  him.  If  the  type  of 
the  blood  of  the  Saint  remains  no  longer  visible— even  if  the  heal- 
ing virtue  of  the  spring  be  gone,  or  its  full  efficacy  suspected,  there 
will  much  real  evil  ensue.  A  great  deal  of  very  excellent  faith  wiU 
perish  i  the  name  of  St.  Jago  will  be  much  less  often  in  the  mouth% 
and  >ra  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  the  church  will  be  thought  of  more 
snUhmiy  and  with  less  reverence,  and  the  doctors,  and  the  apothecanes, 
and  the  wise  women,  torment,  inture,  and  mutilate,  the  limbs  of  a.  great 
many  more  worthy  Spaniards — he  did  not  add — ^and  finally,  I  shall 
reoeive  no  more  oblations,  but  be  compelled  to  be  content  with  the  ia- 
come  of  my  living. 

The  next  day»  when  the  sunbeams  were  dancing  merrily  on  the  floor 
of  his  littk  cottage,  whilst  the  imaged  leaves  of  the  trees  without  were 
playing  gambols  in  the  light,  and  every  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  and 
in  the  earth  beneath,  seemed  cheerful,  except  the  a£9icted  ecclesiastic^ 
who  had  been  reclining  nearly  motionless  on  his  couch,  and  who  had  bee« 
oecupyiag  hit  mind  by  couirting  the  very  few  stragglers  who  were 
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wefkdmg  their  way  to  the  now  nearly  deserted  spring*  and  •  ehap eL  ^Nd 
lover  could  have  watched  with  more  intensity  hw  expected  nii8tress-«-4io 
ancient  Persian  for  the  rising  san^  than  did  the  Canon  for  some  poor 
cripple  with  his  staff  and  shell. 

The  last  faint  approximation  to  a  smile  that  was  seen  on  his  eonnte* 
nance,  was  when  a  heggarly-looking  old  woman,  riding  upon  an  ass, 
with  a  leg  in  each  of  the  panniers  that  hung  by  its  side,  passed  by  bis 
window.  And  then  there  was  a  long,  a  long  pause,  and  the  anxiety 
and  misery  depicted  on  his  countenance  gradually  grew  more  and  move 
deep.  At  last  he  broke  his  painful  silence,  by  exclaiming^  with  a 
sharp,  tremulous  voice,  ''  My  spring — ah  me !  my  spring !" 

This  exclamation  collected  his  household  around  him  in  a  moment* 
Jacinta  flew  to  one  side  of  him,  with  the  drumstick  of  a  cold  turkey  in 
one  hand  and  a  phial  containing  some  vile  decoction  in  the  other. 
Scipio  was  pn  his  other  side  at  the  same  time,  holding  behind  hia  back, 
with  his  left  hand,  a  half-drained  wine-skin,  and  with  the  right  mUring 
his  mouth  dry ;  and  Marguaritta  was  at  his  feet,  readjusting  his  piUow, 
and  looking  up  in  his  face  tenderly,  and  asking  of  him  with  her  i>ifthe 
and  musical  voice,  where  was  his  fresh  pain. 

So  the  Canon,  fancying  himself  to  be  once  more  in  the  pulpit,  opened 
his  mouth  and  spoke. 

**  My  household,  dearly  beloved  brother  and  sistera-*Scipio,  what  is 
that  gurgling  noise  that  I  hear  ?  It  seems  to  come  from  your  tfaroat^^ 
hast  thou  a  cold  my  child  ?  Stand  a  little  more  before,  that  I  asay  look 
upon  thee.  Jacinta,  I  am  going  to  speak  to  thee  upon  serious  matters, 
so  lay  aftide  that  bone  which  thou  so  mumblest  with  the  remnants  of 
thy  teeth,  and  chew  the  cud  of  wisdom.  And,  my  gentle  Marguaritta, 
if  thou  wouldst  pass  thy  delicate  hand  to  and  fro  npon  my  leg»  just 
above  the  inflamed  portion  thereof,  I  bethink  me  it  vrouki  be  v^y  grate** 
ful  to  it,  a  soothing  and  a  relief. 

^*  Many  things  inform  me  that  I  am  about  to  pass  away  from  this  sin* 
ful  world,  to  a  happier  and  a  better  place ;  a  place  where  miraculous 
waters  do  not  unreasonably,  and  wantonly,  lose  their  efficacy^-a  plaee 
where  there  are  no  ailments  to  be  cnred ;  and,  consequently,  a  place 
where  people  do  not  bring  sinful  lucre  to  a  more  siaful  old  Canon  for 
the  cure." 

At  this  part  of  his  speech,  the  old  Canon  sighed  grievously,  and 
smote  his  breast  two  or  three  times,  not  with  any  contumacbus  violence, 
but  gently  and  reproachfully  ;  it  was  quite  affecting.  Scipio  could  not 
stand  it ;  at  least,  where  he  then  stood,  so  he  fell  back  two  or  three 
paces,  and  the  suspicious  gurgling  in  his  throat  was  again  beard ;  whilst 
the  tears  actually  stood  in  Marguaritta's  eyes.  The  good  priest  gently 
patted  her  on  the  forehead,  and  thus  proceeded : 

**  1  have  amassed  some  money  in  the  service  of  our  lady  of  the 
spring — money  that  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  apply  to  good,  and  useful, 
and  holy  purposes;  not  longer  to  be  kept  in  hoards  in  my  casks,  aad  in 
my  box^s,  to  feed  my  foolish  eyes  upon  its  vain  glitter — but  to  be  dis- 
seminated for  the  use  of  man.  Now,  I  have  observed  that  Scipio, 
who  has  many  faults,  and  Marguaritta  who  has  none,  except  that  of 
being  too  fond  of  this  same  Scipio,  who  is  too  fond  of  my  wine,  or  any 
body  else's  that  he  can  get — " 

At  this  point  of  the  speeclv  there  was  an  interruption  behind  the 
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the  Cftnon't  chair,  caused  by  Scipio  hastily  thrusting  the  ^ne-Ain  into 
the  hands  of  the  pradent  housekeeper  Jacinta,  who  flung  it  from  her 
wiA  a  great  deal  of  virtuous  indignation, — ^because  she  found  it  empty. 
'<  This  Scipio  and  this  Marguaritta/'  continued  the  old  man,  **  are 
Tery  much  attached  to  each  other;  and,  I  have  no  doubt, tatend to 
lead  very  virtuous  lives,— -if  no  great  temptation  lie  in  their  way.  Now, 
what  saith  St.  Paul  ?  Let  them  marry  each  other,  I  say,  in  Heaven^s  name, 
and  amen ;  but  in  order  that  they  may  neither  steaiy  or  rob,  or  ebeat, 
any  more  than  good  Spaniards  should,  I  intend  to  give  unto  them  three 
tiiousand  hard  dollars  of  Mexico— new — ^well  weighed— undipped •- 
and  shining  brightly  in  their  faces  like  young  cherubim.  No,  I  will 
not  handle  them — I  will  not  gaze  upon  them-^for  it  would  be  the  cause 
to  me  of  grievous  backsliding.  But,  my  dear  children,  they  shall  be 
yours ;  with  this  money,  you  may  buy  a  farm,  or  an  inn ;  or  a  mar* 
quisate  and  a  place  under  government—- for  really  it  u  a  great  deal  of 
money,  perhaps  the  half — " 

But  here  the  rogue  Scipio  looked  so  penitent  and  so  pitiful;  and 
Marguaritta  rubbed  the  old  gentleman's  legs  so  tenderly,  and  looked 
up  into  his  eyes  so  sweetly  and  so  bewitchinglyi  that  the  Canon  slowly 
corrected  himself. 

'<  Well,  let  it  be  the  whole  three  thousand,  and  my  blessing  go 
with  it ;  and  this  proviso,  Scipio — attend  !  You  will  immediately  go  to 
Jos6,  ihe  carpenter  of  the  village,  and  order  him  to  enclose  the 
spring  and  the  approach  to  it,  with  a  high  and  strong  paling;  and 
place  a  safe  and  secure  gate  in  the  midst  thereof,  for  we  will  not  pe^ 
mit  the  rabble,  at  all  hours,  to  dabble  in  the  holy  water,  and  thus,  ma 
manner,  desecrate  it  and  impair  its  virtues.  Two  or  three  hours  each 
day,  it  may  be  opened  to  the  faithful ;  and  Scipio,  my  child--do  yoa 
hear  t  collect  three  or  four  bags  of  red  ochre — you  may  buy  it  plenti- 
fully and  cheaply  at  the  next  town.*' 

*'  Red  ochre !"  exclaimed  Jacinta,  and  Scipio,  and  Marguaritta,  in 
fall  chorus.    *'  Red  ochre,  your  reverence !    Surely  you  would  not 
paint  your  palings  of  an  odious  red!" 
**  A  sober  brown !"  said  Jacinta. 

**  A  delicate  blue !"  said  Scipio,  looking  sentimentally  at  the  merry 
Marguaritta ;  who,  not  having  her  hands  at  liberty  to  smack  his  face, 
turned  her  nose  up  at  him  in  the  prettiest  fashion  possible. 
*'  A  lively  light  green !"  said  the  little  girl, 
**  Let  the  palings  be  coloured  with  any  hue  you  like,  my  children, 
but  the  red  ochre  must  be  procured ;  for  such  is  the  wicked  degeneracy 
of  this  world,  that  something  beside  the  palings  must  also  be  coloured. 
When  Tou  have  done  this,  ^ipio,  you  will  repair  to  the  Pope's  vicar  at 
the  cathedral  town,  and  take  him  this  letter,  which  is  to  request  thathii 
holiness  will  condescend  to  acquaint  me  in  what  manner  he  would  have 
the  wealth  disposed  that  I  have  collected  m  the  service  of  the  cbnch. 
**  I  have  now,"  he  continued,  but  abstractedly,  as  if  he  were  speakhg 
only  to  himself,  "  got  well  rid  of  one  of  my  consciences,  and  the  one 
that  remains  to  me  is  a  good  pillow-smoother,  and  a  healthy  opiate,"-' 
then  raising  his  voice,  '*  and  Scipio,  and  Marguaritta,  when  you  are 
married,  and  have  these  three  thousand  dollars — " 

Whilst  the  eyes  of  Scipk)  and  Marguaritta  were  brightening  with  jojr* 
ouk  anticipations,  and  each,  in  his  and  her  imiiginat&n,  sptndsig  tb 
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mst  sam  totally  independent  of  each  other,  the  old  housekeeper  eaala 
directly  in  front  of  the  Canon,  and  dropped  him  one  of  her  mostobeet- 
quioos  courtesies,  and  put  on  an  attempt  at  amiability  in  her  oounto^ 
nance,  quite  horrible  to  behold.  She  craved  an  audience :  her  master 
was  entirely  at  her  mercy,  as  he  had  been  for  many  years,  aad  folding^ 
up  his  arms  with  a  touching  resignation,  he  bade  her  state  her  request; 

She  began  by  telling  him  how  many  years  she  had  served  him ;  how 
many  times  she  had  taken  his  part ;  and  of  how  many  illnesses  she 
had  cured  him.  She  then  made  a  dig^ssion  upon  illnesses  in  general ; 
and  of  erysipelas  in  particular;  from  which  she  very  gracefully  slid  into 
her  own  bodily  state,  which,  in  the  most  artful  way  in  the  world,  she 
managed  so  as  to  affirm,  that  she  was  neither  so  old  nor  so  weakly  as 
she  appeared  to  be ;  and  that  she  herself  had  no  objection  to  enter  the 
holy  and  heaven-recommended  state  of  matrimony,  the  more  especially 
as  dollars  were  just  then  so  very  plentiful. 

"  My  good  sister,"  said  the  worthy  Canon,  "  nobody  could  possibly 
have  more  attachment  for  an  old  and  faithAil  servant,  than  I  have  for 
you.  The  time  you  have  ruled  me,  and  the  number  of  annoyances  that 
you  have  caused  me  to  endure,  have  quite  endeared  me  to  you.  If  you 
wish  to  leave  your  old  master  in  his  state  of  infirmity,  go ;  and  the  bles8« 
ing  of  a  good  many  of  the  saints  go  with  you.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
putting  any  opposition  to  your  marriage,  I  would  willingly  and  freely 
give  you  and  your  husband  double  the  sum  that  I  intend  giving  ray 
little  Marguaritta  here;  because,  at  your  time  of  life,  you  must  stand 
doubly  in  need  of  it-^if,  by  any  possibility,  you  could  find  any  one  to 
take  you.*' 

After  this  announcement,  the  actions  and  the  looks  of  the  party  were 
most  ridiculous.  Jacinta  simpered  and  courtesied  to  the  very  ground  ; 
and  then,  not  conceiving  she  had  sufficiently  displayed  her  gratitude, 
she  attempted  to  place  herself  in  a  graceful  attitude,  similar  to  that  of 
the  pretty  Marguaritta,  and  to  possess  herself  of  one  of  the  good 
Canon's  hands  to  kiss  it.  So  down  she  flopped  upon  her  knees,  along- 
side the  youthful  beauty  ;  but  the  latter,  neither  liking  the  turn  that  the 
scene  had  taken,  nor  the  proximity  of  the  old  beldame,  shouldered  her 
off  what  she  conceived  to  be  her  ground,  with  so  much  violence  and  so 
little  ceremony,  that  she  tumbled  tier  fairly  at  her  length  at  the  Canoii*8 
feet,  and  there  she  lay  Wailing,  and  rubbing  the  skin  that  covered  her 
old  and  withered  bones. 

In  the  midst  of  the  laughter  of  the  priest  and  Marguaritta,  another 
actor  came  forward,  with  a  part  but  little  expected  from  him.  Scipio 
stepped  forward,  and  darting  a  contemptuous  look  at  the  young  lady, 
with  much  assiduity  and  show  of  respect,  lifted  the  old  woman  from 
the  floor,  and  still  retaining  one  of  her  nands  in  his,  began  his  oration. 

**  I  have  much  benefited,  worthy  signer,  by  my  residence  under 
youT  holy  roof.  When  you  first  received  me,  I  was  but  a  wild,  roi- 
stering, peasant-boy;  given  to  smoking  much,  drinking  more,  and 
overran  with  evil  habits ;  indeed,  I  was  by  no  means  too  good.  I  have 
•trived  to  imitate  my  pious  master^— I  have  mortified  myself— 'I  have 
subdued  the  sinful  lusts  of  the  flesh/' 

"  For  shame,"  said  Marguaritta,  "  to  be  mocking  wt  good  master. 
Yod  preach,  indeed !  when  you  have  not  wordr  evm^  to  call  hot^e  a 
kerd  of  hogs  properly  r' 
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*^  UM  your  peace»  young  wanton !"  he  replied^  with  a  giance  of  se- 
Terity ;  *'  and  let  me  display  to  his  reverence  the  effects  of  my  regeiie* 
ration ;  k  cooceros  the  safety  of  a  soul.  Have  I  your  sacred  permissioa 
to  proceed?" 

''  Ay !  go  on,"  groaned  forth  the  man  in  pain^  and  in  pain  now  evi- 
dently mental  as  well  as  corporeal. 

"  I  wish  not,  your  reverence,  to  fall  into  temptaUon,  and  thus  to  risk 
my  new*born  righteousness.  Should  I  marry  Margaaritta,  what  will 
become  of  it  ?  She  will  lead  me  into  all  manners  of  dissipation  and  de- 
pravity;  I  wish  to  mortify  my  passions  and  my  desires.  With  your  holy 
reverence's  permission,  ah!  I  would  rather  take  this — ^most  honourable, 
discreet^  virtuous  Jacinta !  with  six  thousand  dollars,  than  this  flighty, 
naughty,  worldly-inclined  young  woman,  with  three." 

At  the  beginning  of  this  very  effective  harangue,  the  old  house- 
keeper looked  as  gracious  as  it  was  possible  to  her  natural  peevishness ; 
but  she  became  absolutely  cat-like  in  her  ferocity  before  it  was  well 
concluded.  The  wonder  is,  that  the  hearers  permitted  it  to  be  con- 
cluded at  all.  The  good  Canon  had  seized  hold  of  the  ponderous 
earthenware-  inkstand,  which  had  just  assisted  him  to  write  his  letter 
to  the  Pope's  vicar.  With  excellent  precision  of  aim  it  flew  from  bis 
hand»  and  meeting  all  the  brass  in  Scipio's  face,  was  very  naturally 
broken.  This  was  the  signal  for  the  onset.  Jacinta  seized  him  by  his 
hair  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  Marguaritta  flew  at  him  with  her 
strong  nails  in  the  front.  The  stains  of  the  ink  were  soon  mottled  with 
his  false  blood — ^he  howled  with  pain,  and  his  assailants  screamed  with 
anger.  The  Canon  commenced  something  maledictory  between  com- 
mon swearing  and  ecclesiastical  commination. 

'*  You  rat  of  a  bad  race !"  shouted  Marguaritta. 

*<  Marry  me,  to  mortify  yourself  l"  bawl^  the  housekeeper;  and  their 
victim  suffered  a  fresh  loss  of  blood  and  hair.  So  soon  as  his  surprise 
permitted  him,  he  rallied  all  his  strength,  and  then,  extending  his  arms 
at  their  full  length,  he  swung  himself  round  violently,  flinging  each  of 
bis  assailants,  foot  to  foot»  at  their  length  upon  the  floor.  He  dien 
rushed  out  of  the  house  with  a  parting  benediction  upon  the  occupants. 

This  fracas  had  manv  results.  The  letter  to  the  Pope's  vicar  had 
been  trampled  on  the  floor,  and  saturated  with  ink.  The  Canon  did 
not,  just  then,  feel  disposed  to  write  another ;  the  shock  and  agitation 
produced  a  reaction  on  his  system,  and  to  the  surprise  of  himself  and 
every  body  else,  he  got  well.  It  was  some  time  before  Scipio  was 
allowed  to  re-enter  his  service ;  Marguaritta  was  sent  home  with  a  small 
present ;  the  hoards  were  now  locked  up  more  carefully  than  ever,  and, 
what  was  still  worse  for  Scipio,  the  wine  alio.  After  the  enclosuie  of 
the  spring,  the  colour  of  the  water  had  miraculously  deepened,  and 
Scipio  kfit  all  the  red  ochre  that  he  had  bought,  and  was  still  buying 
for  the  Canon ;  and,  though  the  palings  remained  unpainted,  to  his  sur* 
prise,  his  master  never  appeared  angry.  The  pilgrims,  and  the  don* 
bloons  and  dollars,  increased  simultaneously.  It  was  well  for  the 
priest  that  there  was  no  banditti  in  that  part  of  Spain. 

For  one  whole  year,  the  Canon  remained  under  the  influence  of  his 
conscience-lucrative,  and  then  his  conscience-spiritual  began  to  woik. 
He  was  now  more  restless,  anxious,  and  unhappy,  than  he  had  ever 
yet  been.    The  ochre  also  rose  up  red  upon  his  better  conscience. 
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One  midiiig^t,  when  be  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  Scipio  had  tftolen 
ima  his  pallet,  in  order  very  laudably  to  assure  himself  that  aU  his 
master's  cupboards  were  carefully  locked.  In  his  prowling,  be  disco* 
▼ered  the  old  priest  on  his  knees  before  his  desk,  his  missal  open  be- 
fore biniy  and  the  crucifix  standing  at  the  bead  of  the  missal.  On  bis 
right  hand  and  on  his  left,  were  two  small  casks  of  various  glittering 
coins.  The  casks  were  filled  to  the  brim ;  and  as  their  heads  were  o£^ 
Scipio's  eyes  opened^  and  his  heart  throbbed  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
treasure. 

In  the  position  of  holy  supplication,  with  his  eyes  upturned  to  the 
heavensy  of  which  he  was  not  thinking,  the  Canon  was  dabbling  both 
bis  hands  in  the  coins;  now  lifting  them  up  by  handsful  and  dropping 
them  at  once  into  the  cash,  and  now  filtering  them  slowly  through  his 
attenuated  fingers.  This  occupation  apparently  made  his  aged  frame 
tremulous  with  pleasure.  Then  would  his  spirit  suddenly  change-«he 
would  clasp  his  hands,  and  moan  most  piteously. 

In  a  short  time  his  agony  shaped  itself  iuto  words.  Whilst  he  la- 
yished  the  most  endearing  terms  upon  the  gold,  he  cursed  it  bitterly. 

**  My  delightful  perdition !  more  beautiful  than  the  daughters  of 
Sion  in  the  crowning  days  of  their  beauty !  three  times  be  thou  ac** 
cursed,  thou  fascinating  soul*slayer !  What  frantic  mother  can  dote  on 
its  dying  child  with  the  love  that  I  bear  to  thee,  thou  fair  demon  of 
wrath?  I  know  thee — I  know  thee,  thou  angel  of  sin!  Thou  wilt  walk 
with  me  from  the  grave  to  the  judgment-seat,  and  there  wilt  thou  plead 
against  thy  lover— thy  plighted  one !  Were  it  not  for  thee,  sweet  be* 
trayer,  I  should  be  as  well  with  Heaven  as  I  am  with  man.  Oh  1  that 
some  spirit — ^that  some  unseen  hand,  would  pluck  this  sweet,  this  too 
delicious  poison  from  my  lips !  Have  I  no  friend  who  would  come  and 
ravish  this  undoing  delight  from  my  sight  ?  Will  no  one,  holy  Mother 
dome  a  friendly  violence,  and  save  my  soul  by  breaking  my  heart? 
la  there  no  one  f" 

As  the  agitated  priest  spoke,  his  voice  gradually  arose,  and  the  last 
words  were  uttered  with  a  solemn  energy.  His  pallid  features,  even  in 
the  cold  moonbeam,  seemed  to  gain  the  warm  tint  of  life  and  youth. 
Sctpio*8  nerves  became  much  affected  ;  the  feeline  of  awe  was  strongly 
upon  hkn — he  was  no  longer  the  master  of  himself — no  more  the  same 
person.  He  had  caught  a  little  of  the  solemnity  of  his  master's 
thoughts,  and  he  became  resolute  through  much  fear.  His  words 
trembled  upon  his  tongue,  but  as  yet  he  dared  not  to  speak. 

'^  Is  there  none  ?**  Camposello  repeated  after  a  long  pause. 

**  There  is  one  I"  said  Scipio,  in  a  hollow  voice,  most  certainly  not 
his  own* 

^  Murder !  thieves !  Scipio  f  Jacinta !  sacrilege  !*'  shouted  the 
Canon ;  then  frantidy  snatching  up  the  two  casks  of  treasures,  he  hur- 
riedly locked  them  up  in  his  cupboard,  and  opening  a  little  place  in  the 
base  on  which  stood  the  crucifix,  he  there  deposited  the  key* 

O  man  !  who  can  deceive  thee  like  thyself? 

Scipio  stayed  long  enough  in  the  room  to  observe  all  this,  and  when 
the  Canon  had  recommenced  his  shouting,  Scipio  was  snugly  in  his  lair, 
and  trumpeting  ditough  his  nose,  as  if  to  snore  like  distant  thunder 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  virtues. 
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The  alarm  passed  off,  and  the  Canon  supposed  that  the  sounds  were 
the  deception  of  his  heated  imagination.  The  effect  on  Scipio  was 
quite  different.  His  religions  scruples  to  the  appropriation  of  thb 
money  had  been  entirely  removed.  He  was  determined  to  stand  the 
friend  of  the  Canon's  better  conscience;  and,  consequently,  the  Canon's 
friend  also.  He  took  his  measures  prudently.  He  procured  three 
good  mules  and  a  wine-cart;  and,  the  very  next  ni^^ht,  he  removed  all 
the  good  Canon's  wicked  temptations — all — all !  Scipio  was  too  good 
an  artist  not  to  make  clean  work  of  it.  He  had  also  a  great  mind  to 
remove  all  these  hurtful  temptations  from  Jacinta  also — he  loved  to 
serve  his  friends.     But  time  was  opposed  to  his  virtuous  intentions. 

However,  all  the  Canon's  accumulated  moneys  were  packed  up  in 
these  wine-casks,  and  when  day  broke,  Scipio  and  his  master's  evil 
conscience  were  many  miles  on  the  road  to  Madrid. 

Old  Camposello  bore  his  loss  very  well.  He  rightly  judged  who  had 
stood  his  friend  on  the  occasion,  and  gave  no  orders  or  information  that 
might  lead  to  his  apprehension.  We  do  not  say  that  the  priest  did 
not  feel  the  first  blow  severely ;  but  time  and  his  own  good  sense 
eventually  restored  his  equanimity,  and  a  new  hoard  began  to  accumu- 
late. 

But  Scipio,  the  unlucky  Scipio— the  upright  reliever  of  men's  con- 
sciences, met  with  nothing  but  misfortunes.  The  very  first  night  he  lost 
his  way ;  and  he  and  his  mules,  but  he  the  more  especially,  as  he  could 
not  graze,  were  nearly  starved.  The  next  day,  ne  was  robbed  and 
cruelly  beaten.  Luckily  for  him  and  his  future  happiness,  tlie  rogues 
broached  a  cask  that  really  contained  wine — they  all  got  drunk,  and 
Scipio  had  the  good  fortune  to  steal  the  money  once  more. 

When  he  got  to  the  first  provincial  town,  he  was  suspected  of  being 
one  of  the  very  robbers  by  whom  he  had  been  plundered,  and,  as  he 
could  not  give  the  most  satisfactory  account  of  himself,  he  was  marched 
off  to  the  capital  of  the  province,  where  it  was  supposed  he  would  meet 
with  justice.  He  had  however  time,  before  his  capture^  to  secret  the 
money  in  an  out-of-the-way  and  disused  stable. 

He  lay  for  some  months  in  prison,  but  justice  took  no  notice  of  him ; 
at  last  the  law  discharged  him,  because,  bein^  penniless, he  had  notliing 
wherewith  to  purchase  her  forbearance ;  so  she  ordered  him  to  be  weU 
whipped,  because  she  could  not  prove  him  a  rogue,  and  he  could  not 
prove  himself  an  honest  man. 

He  begged  his  way  back  to  where  he  had  deposited  the  treasure ; 
but  he  fell  ill  on  the  road.  In  fact,  six  months  of  misery  were  his 
before  he  again  got  hold  of  the  money  that  he  dared  not  use. 

It  would  appear,  that  Scipio  had  also,  like  the  worthy  Canon,  two 
consciences.  His  superstition  might  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
matter.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  determined  to  take  himself,  and  the 
source  of  his  troubles,  back  to  his  old  master.  No  sooner  had  he  made 
this  resolution  than  his  cheerfulness  and  his  health  returned.  Brery 
thing  prospered  with  him ;  obstacles  seemed  removed,  as  if  by  en- 
chantment, and  things  that  before  appeared  to  him  difficult,  and  even 
impossible,  the  most  common  occurrences  imaginable. 

He  arrived  in  nearly  the  same  manner  as  that  in  which  he  set  out, 
near  the  Canon's  snug  habitation,  about  the  fall  df  a  mild  autumnal 
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evening.  He  felt  some  tremours,  notwithstanding  the  integrity  of  his 
purposes,  and  tliis  occasioned  him  to  delay,  till  night,  his  entrance  into 
the  cottaee. 

He  well  knew  all  its  approaches,  and  at  midnight  made  his  way  un- 
noticed to  his  old  pallet.  Every  thing  was  as  he  had  left  it,  with  the 
exception  that  to  welcome  him,  it  was  dressed  out  in  a  full  suit  of  dust 
He  brought  the  gold  and  silver  in  his  room,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
Canon's  little  oratory.  The  silence  of  death — its  security  also,  were 
there.  The  cavity  in  the  base  of  the  crucifix  contained,  as  usual,  the 
key — he  possessed  himself  of  it,  and  opening  the  cupboard,  restored 
the  lost  gold  to  the  exact  situation  from  which,  so  many  months  before, 
be  had  abstracted  it.  After  replacing  the  key,  he  retired  to  his  room, 
and  shaking  off  a  little  of  the  dust,  crept  into  his  old  bed. 

Towards  morning,  and  before  the  day  had  broken,  Camposello  arose, 
and  came  into  his  room  to  pray.  His  thoughts  wandered;  the  old 
temptations  were  slowly  gaining  upon  him.  He  had  amassed  but  a  little, 
and  he  thanked  Heaven  for  it  with  a  sorrowful  heart.  Mechanically  he 
went  to  his  closet,  and  there  his  bewildered  eyes  met  the  dangerous, 
the  too-much  loved,  and  the  long-lost  enemy.  Alas  !  it  was  met  as  a 
friend.  It  was  soon  brought  out  into  the  middle  of  the  room,  again  to 
be  gloated  over  and  felt.  To  enjoy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite  was  his 
first  impulse — to  wonder  and  to  fear,  the  next.  Had  miracles  really  not 
ceased  r 

He  was  soon  relieved  from  this  state  of  suspense,  by  hearing  a  snore 
that  could  come  from  no  organ  but  Scipio.  He  went  into  his  little 
room,  and  there  he  saw  him  sleeping  like  one  who  had  done  a  good 
action.    His  master  was  not  slow  to  arouse  him. 

After  Scipio  had  well  rubbed  his  eyes,  between  imprudence,  fear,  and 
affection,  he  thus  addressed  the  Canon. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  reverence,  but  I  have  brought  back  one  of  your 
bad  friends.    It  never  did  me  any  good." 

"  Nor  me  either,  Scipio.  He  is  too  much  for  us ;  we  will  get  rid  of 
him  again,  and  you  shall  assist  me." 

Very  shortly  after,  the  palings  were  pulled  down.  Scipio  and  Mar- 
guaritta  were  married  in  the  little  chapel,  and  settled  upon  an  extensive 
vineyard,  their  own  property.  In  due  time,  a  number  of  almshouses 
arose  around  the  spring,  and  the  practice  of  leaving  presents  was  wholly 
discontinued.  Jacinta  was  promoted  into  a  sort  of  a  governess  of  the 
charity,  and  every  body  connected  with  the  place  grew  very  happy — the 
old  Canon,  now  with  only  one  conscience,  the  happiest. 

We  are  sorry,  however,  to  add,  that  the  redness  of  the  waters  passed 
totally  away,  and  that  the  virtues  of  the  spring  fell  into  disrepute, 
because  all  the  benefits  they  could  bestow  were  now  to  be  had  for  no'' 
thing. 
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A  SUMMER  IN  BAVARIA.— NO.  I. 

B7THE   HOV.    EDMUND   FHIPFS. 

A  new  nmte  huhad  of  the  eternal  Rhine-^Bemtties  of  the  Moteile — AUrac&nu 
of  Trevei — Roman  remamt — Degceni  of  the  Moselle — Splendid  eqnipagejbr 
tkatpwpose — Haymakenon  ike  river — Nighi  quartert — Bavarian  JronSert- ■ 
Imporlance  qf  turner  io  men  in  office — Bavarian  highroads — Kiuingen  the 
lattfBuhhnabie  waleriag'fUaoe^'German  and  English  ideas  of  comfirt. 

The  numberless  tourists  who  have  traversed  that  grand  high-road  of 
Europe,  the  Rhine,  till  they  have  all  its  mountains  and  castles  floating 
before  their  eyes— Hocheim,  Rudesheim,  Ingelheim,  Laubenheim,  and  all 
the  various  vineyards  that  end  in  '*  heim/'  ringing  in  their  ears — and 
the  quivering  motion  of  the  steamboats  shaking  their  nerves  every  time 
that  imperial  river  is  mentioned,  may  thank  us  for  calling  their  atten- 
tion to  the  neglected  Moselle.  Yes,  the  blue  Moselle,  ivith  its  bound- 
less banks  of  wood,  its  winding  waters  as  yet  unprofaned  by  steam- 
boats, and  its  narrow  abrupt  vallevs,  has  other  claims  on  their  attention 
besides  those  of  novelty.  It  was  by  this  route,  then,  we  determined  to 
approach  Bavaria,  in  which  we  were  to  pass  the  succeeding  months  of 
our  summer  tour. 

Our  coarse  towards  the  Moselle  took  us  through  Spa,  after  which  we 
soon  passed  the  Prussian  frontier,  where  our  baggage  underwent  a  very 
slight  examination,  and  reached  Malmedy.  Seated  at  the  foot  of  lofly 
▼ine-dad  hills,  with  a  stream  of  fresh  water  running  through  the  prin- 
cipal .street,  its  appearance  pleased  us  very  much.  Its  richest  inha- 
bitants are  tanners,  who  try  to  make  some  compensation  for  the  smell 
which  accompanies  their  trade,  by  keeping  up  most  beautiful  gardens. 
A  short  distance  from  thence,  we  joined  the  great  high-road  from  Aix  la 
Chapelle  to  Treves,  which  we  followed  till  we  reached  that  venerable 
old  town  about  six  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  descent  upon  Treves  is 
just  what  the  approach  to  an  old  Roman  city  should  be;  in  some  places 
hewn  to  a  great  depth,  out  of  a  solid  rock/  and  in  another,  a  one-arch 
bridge,  thrown  over  a  ravine,  a  work  worthy  of  Napoleon,  its  author. 
During  the  whole  of  the  descent,  this  city  of  ages  past,  with  its  old 
Roman  gate  standing  forth  conspicuously  in  solid  splendour,  was 
visible,  imbosomed  in  a  rich  valley,  along  which  might  be  traced  the 
windings  of  the  blue  Moselle.  This  view,  seen  just  at  the  close  of  even- 
ing, made  us  rejoice  most  heartily  at  having  taken  this  route. 

The  inn  we  stopped  at.  Das  Rothe  Haus,  bears  evident  marks  of  its 
Roman  origin.  It  is  surroundea  i^y  houses  of  similar  antiquity,  forming 
the  roarket*place  in  which  it  stands,  and  the  well-known  cross,  erected, 
Its  it  is  said,  in  commemoration  of  a  fiery  cross  seen  in  the  heavens, 
stood  just  opposite  our  windows.  As  the  weather  was  extremely  hoU 
we  took  a  carriage  the  next  day,  to  see  the  numerous  Roman  remains. 
A  clean  conveyance  with  good  horses,  taking  us  to  the  churches,  baths, 
the  amphitheatre,  the  Porta  Nigra*  and  to  Igel,  which  is  distant  six 
miles,  cost  but  seven  shillings. 

The  most  curious  thing  in  the  cathedral  church  (formerly  Constan- 
tine*s  palace)  is  the  inlaid  wood.  The  whole  of  the  upper  part,  near  the 
altar,  was  composed  of  the  most  beautiful  cedar  and  satin  wood,  mo- 
ther-of-pearl and  ebony,  representing  bouquets  of  flowers,  figures,  and 
buildings.  The  smallest  portion,  set  as  a  table,  would  bear  a  very  high 
prioe;  and  the  wainscoting,  at  each  side  of  the  altar,  must  be  at  least 
^fly  feet  long.     There  was  no  mistaken  the  Roman  baths  for  the 
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buildiDgs  of  any  other  nation  or  time.  The  peculiar  and  massy  archi- 
tecture would  be  recognized  at  a  glance,  by  a  person  who  had  merely 
seen  prints  even  of  the  buildings  of  ancient  Rome. 

Excavations  have  been  made  here,  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  are 
still  going  on  :  a  very  extensive  chamber  was  thus  laid  open  last  winter, 
having  before  remained  filled  up  with  earth  and  rubbish  for  yemn  leyel 
with  the  high-road  which  runs  near  it.  The  original  staircase  remains 
perfect,  by  which  one  can  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  building,  from  whence 
a  fine  view  is  obtained  of  the  whole  valley  in  which  Treves  is  situated. 

The  same  process  of  excavation  is  going  on  in  the  amphitheatre* 
which  we  also  visited.  It  is,  however,  not  so  characteristic  as  the  baths, 
though  more  extensive.  It  is  believed  that  highly  interesting  remains 
might  still  be  exposed  between  these  two  spots;  but,  although  the  Kia^ 
of  Prussia  is  very  anxious  that  this  should  be  effected,  he  has  been  un- 
able to  do  so,  in  consequence  of  the  ground,  principally  Yineyards, 
belonging  to  private  individuals,  who  set  even  a  higher  value  on  what 
may  be  gathered  above  ground,  Uian  the  king  does  on  idiat  may  be  dis- 
covered below.  The  Porta  Nigra,  besides  being  a  very  perfect  specimen 
of  that  style  of  Roman  building,  contains  in  the  room  above  it  detached 
articles,  that  have  been  found  at  these  different  excavations,  such  as 
busts,  gravestones,  amphors,  parts  of  columns,  milestones,  &c  After 
dinner,  we  made  an  excursion  to  Igel,  six  miles  off,  to  see  the  Roman 
monument  there.  If  the  road  had  not  been  beautiful,  keeping  near  the 
banks  of  the  Moselle  all  the  way,  we  should  hardly  have  been  repaid 
for  so  long  a  drive  in  the  heat.  The  fact  that  it  has  never  been  ascer- 
tained for  what  peculiar  purpose  it  was  erected,  takes  away  much  of 
the  interest,  and  its  shape  is  not  very  elegant,  rather  resembling  that  of 
a  hock  bottle.  After  visiting  a  coffee-house  on  the  heights  above 
the  town,  much  resorted  to  by  the  citizens,  on  account  of  the  beautiful 
view  it  commands,  we  returned  home,  sufficiently  tired,  although  much 
delighted  with  our  day  of  sight  seeing. 

The  next  day  we  were  to  begin  our  descent  of  the  Moselle  to  Coblentz. 
We  had  engaged  a  boat  to  ourselves,  as  the  regular  barge  starts  at  four 
in  the  morning,  which  we  thought  too  early  for  comfort,  and  were  thus 
enabled  to  set  off  in  the  morning  and  stop  at  night,  when  we  pleased ; 
or  in  the  course  of  our  voyage,  put  into  any  creek  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing or  exploring  some  valley  that  branched  from  the  river  As  the  ascent 
would  be  too  laborious,  the  boat  used  for  this  purpose  (a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles)  is  broken  up  on  arriving  at  Coblents  and 
sold  for  timber ;  the  charge  is  fourteen  crowns,  rather  more  than  two 
guineas,  for  two  rowers,  including  all  their  own  expenses.  Considering 
that  they  have  three  hard  days'  work,  and  must  then  find  their  way  beck 
by  some  other  means,  the  charge  is  very  reasonable.  As  the  inns  are 
bad,  and  stopping  for  dinner  would  cause  great  delay,  we  laid  in  a  stock 
of  provisions,  which,  as  a  useful  hint  to  those  who  may  be  templed  to 
make  the  same  excursion,  I  may  mention,  consisted  of  fowls,  partridges, 
hung  beef,  and  marmalade,  which  we  brought  from  England,  and  some 
raspberry  vinegar,  which  we  found  more  acceptable  than  any  Uiing  else 
during  this  intensely  hot  weather.  Excellent  wine  and  the  finest 
fruit  of  every  kind,  may  be  got  at  each  small  village  on  the  banks  of 
the  river.  We  set  off  at  half-past  seven,  and  found  both  the  boatmen  and 
laquais  de  place  in  raptures  at  the  arrangements  of  the  interior  of  the 
boat,  which  they  all  agreed  in  saying  was  •*  sehr  schon/'  very  beauty 
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ful.  All  that  we  could  see  to  cause  this  rapture  was  a  truss  or  two  of 
straw,  forming  a  sort  of  a  litter  at  the  bottom ;  a  plank  laid  across  as  a 
seat,  for  which  our  luggage  formed  a  back,  while  some  hoops  above 
with  an  awning,  completed  the  furniture.  We  had  not  glided  down  half 
a  mile,  when  the  boatman  discovered  he  had  left  his  coat ;  the  rapiditv 
of  the  stream  forbade  all  thoughts  of  returning  for  it,  so  he  was  obligea 
to  do  without  as  he  well  might. 

The  voyage  down  the  Moselle,  as  far  as  picturesque  scenery  could 
make  it  so,  was  delightful,  but  the  heat,  *'  according  to  the  oldest  in- 
habitant," was  greater  than  had  ever  been  remembered ;  so  much  so,  that 
with  all  the  arrangements  for  cooline  the  atmosphere  in  the  interior  of  the 
boat,  which  awnings  and  a  thorougn  draught  would  allow  us  to  make, 
we  thought  it  a  great  thing  to  get  me  thermometer  below  90°,  and  when 
even  shaded  from  the  sun,  it  was  frequently  at  95°.  Once  indeed, 
seeing  the  rower  who  sat  opposite  to  us  almost  overcome  by  the  heat, 
we  put  the  little  circular  thermometer  by  his  side ;  it  then  rose  in  the  sun 
to  the  full  extent  of  the  tube,  above  1 10°. 

The  great  charm  of  the  scenery,  and  that  in  which  it  differs  most  from 
other  great  rivers»  is  the  richness  in  its  growth  of  woods :  sometimes  the 
eye  might  trace,  as  far  as  it  could  reach,  mountains  covered  to  their  sum- 
mits with  the  finest  timber,  while  the  foreground  consisted  of  very  rich 
meadows,  studded  thickly  with  forest  trees.  Every  turn  the  Moselle 
took  afforded  a  fresh  picture,  and  there  was  hardly  a  spot  which  would 
not  have  been  a  delightful  site  for  a  country-house  ;  and  so  apparently 
thought  the  old  German  barons,  for  the  crest  of  almost  every  nill  was 
formed  by  an  extensive  castellated  ruin  or  some  single  tower,  which  had 
menaced  each  passer  by  or  frowned  defiance  to  all  invaders  in  the  olden 
time.  About  every  hour  we  came  to  a  village,  each  with  its  church  and 
Enelish-looking  steeple,  and  the  haymaking  which  was  going  on 
added  not  a  little  to  the  interest  of  the  scene.  BoatSt  instead  of 
haycarts,  might  be  seen  gliding  down  or  hauled  up  the  river,  with  the 
merry-looking  haymakers,  some  seated  on  the  top  of  the  enormous  load 
of  hay,  and  some  towing  it  up  the  stream. 

It  was  a  great  relief  from  the  monotony  of  rowing,  that  we  at  times 
came  to  rapids,  down  which  we  glided  gently  and  swiftly  without  motion 
or  exertion. 

The  first  night  we  stopped  atTrarbach,  a  beautiful  picturesque  village 
nestled  beneath  a  ruinous  castle,  which  might  have  served  to  protect  it 
in  the  olden  time. 

The  rowers  had  at  first  taken  us  to  an  inn  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river,  but  our  noses  obliged  us  to  forsake  it,  though  the  old  woman,  who 
was,  I  suspect,  more  aware  than  she  chose  to  confess  of  this  particular 
objection  to  her  house,  tried  to  conceal  it  by  blowing  out  the  candle; 
laying  all  the  blame  on  the  unfortunate  wick,  which,  in  truth,  though  tal- 
low, breathed  perfume  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  intended  to  excuse* 

The  next  day  we  got  out  of  the  boat  at  a  spot  where  the  river  makes 
an  abrupt  bend,  and  crossed  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  by  which  we  got 
greatly  the  start  of  the  boatmen,  and  had  time  to  sketch  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery  as  seen  from  the  shore,  by  which  the  features  of  it  are  ren* 
dered  so  different  from  those  taken  in  a  boat*  That  night  we  slept  at 
Garden,  all  the  beds  being  already  occupied  at  Cochein,  which  is  the 
usual  halting-place  the  second  night.  Here  the  lady  of  our  party  made 
great  acquaintance  with  a  little  baby,  the  iSraod-daughter  or  the  land- 
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lady,  perhaps  fitHn  sympathy,  as  they  were  the  only  two  persons  in  the 
bouse  who  could  not  understand  a  word  of  what  was  jabbered  in  German 
around  them. 

Our  third  day's  journey  was  a  very  short  one,  though  we  made 
it  somewhat  longer  by  exploring  the  valley  of  Ehrenburg,  which  we 
would  not  have  missed  seeing  for  twice  the  trouble  it  cost  us.  The 
castle  was  distinguished  from  all  the  others  we  had  been  sketching,  by 
its  being  seated  three  miles  from  the  Moselle,  up  a  narrow  and  abrupt 
valley.  It  stands  on  a  perpendicular  and  isolated  rock,  and  so  high  that 
from  the  point  from  whence  we  drew  it,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  off, 
it  appeared  towering  above  the  trees  among  which  we  were  standing.  The 
whole  of  the  mountain  road  thither,  and  the  view  of  it,  were  well  worth 
the  very  fatiguing  walk  and  hours  delay  by  which  they  were  purchased. 

The  friendly  terms  of  mutual  content,  with  which  we  parted  from 
the  old  boatmen  after  settling  our  accounts  at  Coblentz,  completed  the 
satisfaction  with  which  we  looked  back  on  our  choice  of  this  somewhat 
unfrequented  route. 

In  order  to  reach  Kissengen,  one  of  the  principal  and  most  fashionable 
watering-places  in  Bavaria,  our  way  from  hence  lay  through  Francfort. 
On  inquiring  there  as  to  our  road  to  Kissengen,  we  were  informed  that 
there  is  a  much  shorter  route  now,  as  what  was  a  cross  is  now  made 
a  post  road,  so  that  the  distance  is  about  eighty,  instead  of  more 
than  one  hundred  miles  :  they  told  us,  indeed,  that  as  the  road  was  not 
quite  good  yet,  we  had  better  devote  two  whole  days  to  it.  We  set 
oiF  accordingly  on  our  two  whole  days'  journey  by  seven  o'clock,  and 
soon  entered  the  Bavarian  frontiers.  As  we  unluckily  arrived  at  the 
frontier-town  about  their  dinner-hour,  we  were  subjected  to  a  delay  of 
two  hours ;  as  the  official  functionary  wisely  considered,  that  it  was  much 
better  that  the  traveller,  who  ought  to  be  dining  too,  should  be  de- 
tained for  that  period,  than  that  this  important  meal  should  be  inter- 
rupted for  the  fire  minutes  it  would  take  to  countersign  bis  passport. 

As  far  as  Hessenthal  we  followed  the  great  high-road  to  Wurtzburg, 
and  even  here  we  had  some  foretaste  of  the  proverbial  incapacity  of  the 
Bavarian  ''Macadams."  From  Hessenthal,  however,  the  new  road 
began.  New  road  it  may  well  be  called,  as  it  is  as  yet  hardly  finished 
throughout^  and  in  some  parts  not  more  than  sketched  out.  In  point 
of  picturesque  scenery,  it  is  very  full  of  interest,  as  the  greater  part  of  it 
is  more  like  a  drive  through  a  gentleman's  park  in  England,  than  anv 
thing  else.  An  ascent  of  some  steepness,  soon  after  leaving  Hessenthal, 
brings  one  to  a  grassy  height  full  of  the  noblest  timber  trees,  principally 
oaks,  and  as  large  as  we  can  remember  to  have  seen.  They  are  very 
carefully  thinned,  each  having  ample  space  to  expand,  and  are  in  the 
v^ry  v^our  of  their  age.  As  far  as  the  eye  reaches  in  the  distance,  are 
banks  of  wood  in  every  direction.  Judging  by  this  and  othor  specimens, 
their  forests  must  be  an  important  article  of  royal  revenue. 

Through  drives  like  this,  unenclosed,  and  with  other  wood  roads  branch- 
iag  off  from  time  to  time,  the  new  high-road  proceeds  with  now  and  then 
steep  ascents  and  descents.  Nothing  but  herds  of  deer  are  wanting  to 
Dsake  one  fancy  ourself  in  some  nobleman's  place  in  England,  celebrated 
for  picturesque  beauty ;  it  was  just  eight  at  night  when  we  arrived  at 
laho.  We  stopped  at  the  posthouse  in  this  town,  but  should  strongly 
recommend  any  person  to  avoid  this  if  possible,  by  some  other  division 
of  their  journey :  we  were  very  far  from  comfortable,  and,  as  a  usual  con* 
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sequence,  the  charges  were  extravagantly  high.  When  this  was  hinte*. 
to  the  landlord,  he  was  very  indignant,  and  declared  that  it  was  the  first 
time,  during  the  fourteen  years  he  had  kept  the  inn,  such  a  thing  had 
been  said.  Unluckily  for  his  veracity,  we  were  told  on  our  arrival  at 
Kissengen,  that  the  same  complaint  had  been  made  by  an  English 
family  two  days  before. 

Our  second  day's  journey  carried  us  over  a  road  not  quite  so  beauti- 
ful, and  a  great  deal  rougher  than  the  first.  We  were  obliged  to  take 
three  additional  horses  over  part  of  the  ground,  and  even  then,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  the  last  stage  but  one,  one  of  the  horses  was  so 
knocked  up,  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  he  was  prevented 
from  lying  down  whenever  they  stopped  to  drag  the  wheels. 

The  last  stage  being  better,  a  fresh  pair  of  horses  soon  brought  us  to 
Kissengen,  with  the  first  sight  of  which,  as  we  descended  upon  it,  we 
were  much  disappointed.  It  is  seated  in  a  plain  susrounded  by  round 
hills,  and  the  first  thing  that  attracts  the  attention  is  h  number  of^^glaring 
red  roofs  and  white  houses ;  these,  with  some  young  trees  dotted  about  it, 
make  it  look  like  the  sort  of  town  a  child  brings  home  in  a  box  from  a 
bazaar,  and  builds  upon  the  green  baize  table-cover ;  and  this  is  the 
celebrated  watering-place,  to  which  hundreds  from  Russia  of  the  highest 
rank,  for  years,  have  been  making  a  pilgrimage  for  health  each  season, 
and  towards  which  the  current  of  fashion  even  in  England  is  now  so 
decidedly  setting ! 

The  place  was  so  full  that  we  were  obliged  to  apply  at  three  or  four 
places  before  we  could  get  lodgings.  We  at  last  established  ourselvei 
in  a  suite  of  rooms,  on  the  ground  floor  of  a  house  belonging  to  a  Mr. 
Streit,  situated  in  the  principal  street,'next  door  to  ^Ae*Doctor  (par  excel' 
lence)  Dr.  Maas.  For  these  rooms  we  were  to  pav  twenty-four  florins 
a  week,  about  two  pounds,  which  seemed  a  great  deaU  but  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  choice. 

Our  landlord,  a  crafty-looking  old  fellow,  when  he  made  out  that  we 
were  English,  said,  that  before  letting  the  rooms,  he  must  first  ask  **  whe- 
ther we  intended  to  stay  in  them,  as  he  had  let  them  once  before  to 
English  people,  who  had  annoyed  him  very  much,  by  leaving  him  in  a 
day  or  two."  We  replied  that  our  present  intentions  were  to  stay ;  but 
that,  of  course,  it  must  depend  on  whether  the  waters  agree  with  the  in- 
valides. — He  said,  ''  Das  war  gut,"  but  that  what  he  meant  was,  that 
he  should  not  like  us  to  change  to  another  quarter.  We  could  only 
add,  *'  that,  we  have  no  present  intention  of  doing ;"  and  so  it  stood ; 
but  all  this  left  rather  an  unpleasant  sensation,  as  if  we  were  tied  by 
the  leg.  There  seemed,  nevertheless,  nothing  to  induce  a  wish  to  change. 
The  rooms  were  spacious,  and  what  is  here  called  "  sckon'*  and  com- 
fortable ;  though,  to  an  English  eye,  the  absence  of  carpets,  curtains, 
window-shutters,  arm-chairs,  and  table-covers,  and,  above  all,  anything 
like  tolerable  beds,  makes  them  hardly  come  up  to  that  descriplioa, 
while  the  green  wine-bottle  which  stood  for  a  jug,  and  the  pie-dish 
which  represented  basin  were  a  little  astounding.  They  were,  how- 
ever, rather  better  than  the  usual  run  of  German  rooms ;  and,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  quite  clean.  When  therefore  we  had  spread  ont  our 
lx)oks,  portfolios,  and  writing-cases,  banished  the  nasty  little  boxes 
filled  with  sawdust  in  the  corners  of  each  room,  which,  for  those  who  do 
not  smoke,  are  superfluities,  and  pressed  workboxes,  guitars,  See.  into 
the  service,  it  looked  rather  more  nomelike. 
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Chap.  I. 

It  was  in  the  cold  month  of  December!  The  morning  was  dark  and 
cheerless,  for  a  dense  fog  oppressed  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  veiling  in 
its  envious  folds,  even  as  with  a  mantle,  the  surrounding  objects  from 
the  sight.  Scarcely  could  the  uplifted  and  extended  hand  be  dis- 
cerned by  the  searchmg  eye>of  jts  possessor.  The  chimes,  in  sullen 
sounds,  told  that  insatiate  Time  had  added  to  his  store  one  quarter  of 
the  ninth  hour  since  departed  midnight :  when  suddenly,  two  blows, 
loud,  heavy,  and  distinct,  resounded  from  thestsfrtled  portal  of . 

Hold  !  this  will  never  do.  By  such  a  commencement,  our  readers 
might  be  misled  into  the  expectation  of  a  tale  comprising  castles, 
chains,  and  dungeons ;  a  venerable  captive  (the  rightful  possessor  of 
the  domain),  feeble,  emaciated,  worn  to  the  bone  by  a  long  confinement, 
and  with  a  beard  still  longer :  five  abductions,  three  murders,  a  mys- 
terious noise,  and  a  bleeding  spectre — all  this  at  the  least.  Now  as 
any  such  expectation  would  surely  end  in  disappointment,  we  think  it 
but  fair  to  make  a  fresh  and  more  appropriate  start. 

Well,  then:—     • 

It  was  a  very  nasty,  cold,  foggy  morning  in  JDecember,  when,  just  as 
the  clock  of  Langham  Church  struck  a  quarter-past  eight,  Molly 
Mopsley,  a  housemaid  in  the  family  of  Sir  Matthew  Moonshine,  re- 
aiding  in  Portland-place,  ascended  the  kitchen-stairs,  fully  equipped 
for  the  commencement  of  her  daily  duties.  She  had  but  two  hands, 
yet  in  those,  and  under  her  arms,  did  she  contrive  to  carry  a  mop,  a 
pail  full  of  water,  a  scrubbing-brush,  a  hearth-stone,  a  scuttle  of  coals, 
a  bundle  of  wood,  a  lighted  candle,  and  a  pair  of  bellows.  We  do  not 
cite  this  as  a  singular  effort  of  genius :  to  the  honour  of  the  sisterhood 
of  housemaids  be  it  said,  there  is  not  one  amongst  them — provided  she 
have  been  properly  educated  for  her  profession — who  could  not  do  as 
much. 

The  sound  of  Molly's  footsteps  disturbed  the  operations  of  a  certain 
person,  who,  cautiously  and  without  noise,  had  already  displaced  the 
bar  and  chain,  and  drawn  the  bolts  which  secured  the  street-door.  He 
was  about  to  turn  the  key  (all  that  was  now  wanting  for  his  escape) 
when,  at  Molly's  appearance,  his  heart  failed  him  and  he  hastily  con- 
cealed himself  behmd  the  huge  hall-chair.  Who,  or  what  he  was,  or 
what  he  did,  or  had  been  doing  in  the  house,  we  know  not ;  neither 
can  we  say  whether  he  was  young  or  old,  handsome  or  ugly,  for  he  was 
completely  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak. 

"  Ah  !'^  muttered  he,  as  he  rushed  to  his  hiding-place,  "  what  expe- 

dienU  am  I  driven  to !  Who  would  be  a V  What,  he  muttered 

not. 

It  is  a  trite  observation  that  few  persons  are  satisfied  with  their  con- 
dition. Molly  Mopsley  was  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Having  dis- 
charged her  cargo,  she  knelt  down  to  light  the  hall-fire,  and  thus  solilo* 
quiz^: 

AfarcA.— TOL,  lt.  no.  ccxxix.  2  c 
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**  Ah!  who  would  be  an  'ousemaid?  The  first  to  rise;  and  whilst 
others  are  comfortably  warming  themselves  at  the  fires  which  she  is 
obliged  to  light,  there  is  she  shivering  on  her  knees  at  the  street-door, 
and  scrubbing  away  till  the  plaguy  steps  are  snow-white,  and  her  poor 
dear  nose  is  stone-blue.  Ah  !  pail,  pail  I  I  never  look  at  you  but  I 
think  of  the  milkman ;  and  Uie  next  time  Mr.  Skimmer  pops  the  (ques- 
tion, it  shan't  be  long  afore  I'm  my  own  missis.  "  Well,"  continued 
she,  taking  up  the  bellows,  *'  it's  o'  no  use  to  be  lemoncholy."  And,  as 
she  puffed,  she  sang : — 

^  Now  as  soon  as  she  heard  her  true  love  was  dead. 
With  a  breaking  heart  she  went  to  bed ; 

When,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  to  her  astonishment  and  wonder* 
She  heard  two  knocks  more  loudor  nor  thunden* 

As  she  uttered  the  last  word,  there  was  a  heavy  rat-tat  at  the  door. 

'  Lor-a-mercy  on  me!"  exclaimed  Molly,  letting  fall  the  bellows, 
**  Why— dear  me,  what  a  fool  I  am !  it's  only  twopence,  I  dare  say." 

Ere  Molly  had  recovered  from  her  alarm,  the  muffled-up  stranger 
had  turned  the  key,  opened  the  door,  and  rushed  into  the  street. 

''  Come,  that  looks  queer !"  exclaimed  Stumper,  the  twopenny- 
postman,  as  he  entered  the  hall. 

*'  Why,  lor,  Mr,  Stumper !"  said  Molly,  "who  let  you  in  ?" 

*^  One  who  let  himself  out  at  the  same  time — a  person  mu£Bed  up  in 
a  large  cloak." 

"  How  very  odd !  I  saw  no  one,  and  I  vow  I  haven't  moved  from  this 
place.     Who  could  it  be  ?"  inquired  Molly. 

"  Sir  Matthew  Moonshine,  twopence,"  said  Stumper,  disregarding 
the  question,  and  holdine;  out  a  letter.  "  Come,  be  lively,  and  take  the 
letter,  Miss  Molly,  for  I  have  no  time  to  spare." 

"  Now,  don't  be  in  a  hurry,  there's  a  dear  postman,"  said  Molly; 
"  I'm  dying;  to  know  who  the  large  cloak  can  be.  Only  wait  till  Mr. 
Lubberly,  the  hall-porter  comes,  and  perhaps  he  can  tell  us.  Besides, 
it  isn't  my  business  to  take  in  the  letters — 'tis  his'n." 

Whether  Mr.  Stumper  would  have  sacrificed  his  precious  time  by 
acquiescing  in  this  nice  division  of  labour — a  system  which  prevails  in 
most  large  establishments,  to  the  praiseworthy  encouragement  of  idle- 
ness— we  cannot  say ;  for,  ere  he  could  reply,  the  heavy  tread  of  Mr. 
Lubberly  was  heard.  11)0  fat  functionary  made  his  appearance, 
yawning,  and  leisurely  buttoning  his  waistcoat  over  his  protuberant 
front. 

*«  Now,  Mr.  Lubberly,"  said  Stumper,  •*  twopence,  please — ^look 
sharp." 

Whilst  Lubberly  was  fumbling  in  his  pockets,  slowly  drawing  a  half- 
penny from  one,  and  a  halfpenny  from  the  other,  Molly  told  him  of 
the  mysterious  circumstance  of  a  person  "  folded  up  in  a  large  cloak" 
(as  she  expressed  it)  having  just  made  his  escape  out  of  the  house. 

"  What  I"  exclaimed  Lubberly,  **Sir  Matthew  gone  out  so  earlv? 
That's  odd!"  ^  ^ 

**  I  don't  think  it  was  Sir  Matthew,"  said  Stumper.  "  The  peiaon, 
whoever  he  was,  seemed  to  me  to  get  out  of  the  house  as  if  he  had 
been  doing  no  good  in  it." 

"  And  the  cloak !"  cried  Molly ;  «<  I  never  saw  master  wear  a  cloak," 

"  Very  mysterious !"  exclaimed  Lubberly ;  "  it  could  not  be  master; 
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for  though  he  i«  at  the  head  of  the  banking-house  of  Hoonshmep 
Flimsy,  Squander,  and  Co.|  I  never  yet  knew  him  to  leave  home  for  the 
city  before  ten^  at  any  rate.  And  vet/'  continued  he,  '^  who  eke  could 
it  have  been  ?  you  know  all  our  fellow-servants,  Mr.  Stumper,  and — *^ 

*^  I  tell  you,'*  said  Stumper,  '^  it  was  not  Sir  Matthew ;  besides, 
my  notion  is  he  was  a  much  younger  man.'' 

''  A  young  man !"  cried  Molly,  adroitly  changing  the  word  :  ^'  that^$ 
it  then.  Well ;  I  scorn  to  be  censorious,  so  I'll  answer  for  myself;  and 
I'm  iure  I  can  answer  for  all  the  other  maids ;  and  I  think  I  can  answer 
for  my  lady  and  Miss  Juliana ;  and  there  is  no  other  female  in  the 
house  but  Mrs.  Lacer,  my  lady's  lady's-maid.^' 

"  Comcs  come,  Miss  Molly,"  said  Lubberly, "  no  scurrilousness  against 
Mrs.  Lacer.  Was  Mrs.  Lacer  here  at  the  time,  and  wouldn't  see  the 
cloak  go  out  ?  though  somebody  else  was,  and  might  have  seen  it  had 
she  liked." 

'*  I  meant  nothing  against  her,"  replied  Molly;  'Mt ain't  in  mv  na* 
ture  to  think  ill  of  any  body.  But  I  must  say,  I  didn't  like  tlie  looks 
of  another  new  silk  gown  last  Sunday ;  for  I'm  sure  it  couldn't  have 
cost  less  than  six  shillings  a  yard." 

**  Well,"  said  Stuniper, ''  it's  a  mysterious  affair,  but  'tis  no  business 
of  mine.  I  must  be  on — public  duty  before  every  thing."  But,  looking 
at  his  watch,  his  notions  of  the  sacredness  of  public  duty  underwent  a 
sudden  change ;  for  he  added,  '*  There  now  \  I  have  staid  gossiping  here 
till  I  am  too  late  to  get  comfortably  through  my  first  delivery ;  so  I'll 
get  my  breakfast,  and  my  customers  for  these  other  letters  may  wait  for 
them  till  the  second." 

"  Ah !  Mr.  Stumper,"  said  Lubberly,  **  you  must  have  a  pleasant  life 
of  it.  Here  am  I  obliged  to  sit  in  that  arm-chair  by  the  fireside,  from 
morning  till  night,  whilst  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  walk  about  the 
atreeU." 

**  Till  I'm  fairly  worn  off  my  legs.  Pleasant  walking,  ixvXy  I  twenty 
miles  a  day  without  ever  seeing  the  bounds  of  my  own  parish.  If  it 
were  not  for  thelitde  recreation  I  get,  I  should  soon  be  a  aead  man." 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  inquired  Lubberly. 

**  Why,"  replied  Stumper,  '^  in  the  fine  evenings,  when  business  is 
over,  I  take  a  turn  once  or  twice  round  the  great  circle  in  the  Regent's- 
parkt  just  to  refresh  myself;  and  on  Sundays  I  walk  down  to  Windsor 
and  back  to  see  my  intended." 

Mr.  Stumper  was  taking  his  leave,  when  Molly  whispered  to  him— • 
'^  Mr.  Stumper,  you  are  the  very  person  to  make  out  this  business;  for 
as  you  know  every  body  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  every  body  knowf 
you—" 

^  That's  no  rule,"  replied  Stumper ;  *^  though  I  fetch  and  carry 
secrets  of  great  importance,  I  know  no  more  about  them  than  the  man 
who  works  the  telegraph  does  of  his.  Ah  !"  added  he,  with  a  sigh, 
<*  ah  I  who  would  be  a  twopenny-postman  ?" 

<«  Well,"  said  Lubberly,  as  he  closed  the  door  after  Stumper,  '<  it  is 
an  odd  affair.    I'm  glad  I'm  not  answerable  for  the  plate." 

<•  The  plate  is  safe  enough,  TU  warrant  it,"  said  Molly  ;  ''  but  that 
beautiful  new  gown,  the  second  in  six  weeks,  never  could  have  com^ 
out  of  a  certain  person's  wages."  The  latter  portion  of  this  sentence 
was  uttered  in  too  low  a  tone  to  be  heard  by  Lubberiyi  who  was  an 

^c2 
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admirer  of  Mrs.  Lacer,  partly  on  account  of  her  personal  charms^ 
but  chiefly  because  she  was  ''  so  much  of  the  lady." 

*'  We'll  make  it  out  somehow/'  said  Lubberly,  throwing  himself  into 
his  comfortable  chair.  And  as  Lubberly  had  now  been  awake  for  a  full 
hour,  he  sunk  into  a  gentle  doze. 

'*  For  my  part/'  said  Molly,  '*  my  mind  will  be  in  such  a  state  till 
we  come  to  the  rights  of  it,  that  I  couldn't  compose  myself  to  scrub  to 
the  least  advantage ;  so  the  door-step  must  do  without  me  till  to-mor- 
row." And  having  settled  this  point  entirely  to  her  own  comfort  and 
satisfaction,  she  re-loaded  herself  with  the  implements  of  her  profession, 
and  redescended  to  the  kitchen. 

ClIAF.    IL 

Sir  Simon  Stanch  was  a  retired  West-India  merchant,  possessed 
of  immense  wealth.  For  the  last  ten  years  he  had  been  living  at  a  fine 
place  which  he  had  purchased  in  Wiltshire,  without  having  once,  during 
all  that  time,  seen  London,  or  desired  to  see  it.  At  fifty-nine  (and 
such  was  Sir  Simon's  present  age),  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  people 
are  more  ind liferent  to  the  gaieties  of  a  London  life,  than  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  Sir  Simon  had  never  cared  much  about  them  at  the  best  of 
times.  Then  what  brought  him  to  London  now  ?  He  himself  had  some 
misgivings  that  he  had  come  on  a  fool's  errand,  and  perhaps  others 
may  think  so  too.  Fifty-nine  to  marry  nineteen !  Long  odds !  He 
had  been  a  widower  for  twenty  years,  and  had  no  children.  Why  could 
not  he  let  well  alone?  This  was  his  reflection,  reader — not  ours. 
He  and  Sir  Matthew  were  old  friends,  and  they  formerly  had  had  large 
transactions  with  each  other  in  business ;  but  these  were  scarcely  snffi- 
cient  reasons  for  marrying  his  daughter ;  nor  could  he  help  thinking 
that  marrying,  in  order  to  spite  a  certain  person,  was  little  better  than 
a  fool's  reason.  Who  that  other  person  was,  must,  for  the  present, 
form  part  of  our  tale  of  mystery.  Sir  Simon  had  not  seen  Juliana 
Moonshine  since  she  was  nine  years  old.  Hb  recollection  of  her  was 
imperfect ;  and  as  to  what  sort  of  person  she  might  now  be,  he  had 
not  the  most  remote  idea.  Sir  Matthew,  indeed,  at  his  annual  visit  to 
his  old  friend  last  autumn  (upon  which  occasion  the  marriage  was  pro- 
posed by  the  former,  and  coupled  with  certain  pecuniary  arrangements) 
— Sir  Matthew  assured  Sir  Simon,  that  his  daughter  was  the  most  beau- 
tiful, the  most  accomplisTied,  the  most  amiable,  the  most  virtuous — that 
in  short,  she  was  that  paragon  of  perfection  which  every  unmarried  lady 
is — ^when  a  husband  is  the  object.  He  assured  him,  also,  that  her  heart 
was  unengaged,  and  that  his  will  was,  in  all  things,  hers. 

Now  this  was  all  very  satisfactory ;  yet  Sir  Simon  thought  that,  be- 
fore he  came  to  a  conclusion,  it  might  be  as  well  to  judge  for  himself. 
He  was  strengthened  in  this  opinion  by  a  letter  which  he  received  from 
Sir  Matthew,  five  days  before  the  one  the  events  of  which  we  are  re- 
lating. The  purport  of  that  letter  was,  to  press  forward  the  marriage, 
considerable  stress  being  laid  upon  the  expediency  of  expediting  the 
"  pecuniary  arrangements."  Sir  Matthew  being  a  banker— conse- 
quently a  man  of  unquestionable  probity  and  of  undoubted  wealth — 
the  latter  condition  might,  or  might  not,  have  strengthened  the  intended 
bridegroom  in  his  resolution  of  judging  of  matters  through  the  disin* 
tcrested  medium  of  his  own  senses.    His  mode  of  carrying  this  resola* 
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tion  into  effect  may  be,  nay,  it  will  be,  considered  an  exceedingly  odd 
one ;  but  Sir  Simon  was'a  very  great  oddity,  an  acknowledged  eccentric, 
and  that  is  all  we  can  say  about  the  matter. 

If  there  be  a  secret  in  your  family,  which  you  would  have  remain  a 
secret,  we  should  advise  you  not  to  confide  it  to  your  servants ;  not 
that  they  would  not  otherwise  become  acquainted  with  it  somehow  or 
other,  but  because,  if  you  did,  you  would  be  acting  unkindly  towards 
them  in  two  ways :  you  would  deprive  them  of  the  pleasure  of  ferret- 
ing it  out  for  themselves— a  more  agreeable  occupation  than  doing  their 
work  ;  and  also,  by  making  them  your  confidants,  you  would  prevent 
them,  if  they  be  servanU  of  honour,  from  divulging  it  to  all  the  other 
servanU  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  repeat  it,  they  do  get  hold  of 
family  secrets ;  and  Sir  Simon  Stanch  was  certainly  of  our  opinion. 

We  left  Lubberly  dozing  in  his  la^e  chair,  and  he  might  have  dozed 
on  the  day  through,  had  he  not  been  disturbed  by  a  loud  single  knock 

at  the  door.  i      u*     • 

"  What  do  you  want  ?"  said  he,  to  a  man  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  m 

a  great-coat,  which  reached  down  to  his  heels,  and  wearmg  a  thick 

worsted  comforter,  which  covered  his  nose  and  ears— for  the  roonung 

was  bitter  cold 

"  A  letter  for  Sir  Matthew  Moonshine,"  said  the  man ;  "  and  I'm 

ordered  not  to  leave  it  unless  I  can  have  an  answer." 

"  I  am  not  sure  he's  at  home,"  said  Lubberly  (thmkine  that  the  man 

in  the  cloak  might  have  been  Sir  Matthew,  after  all) ;  "  but  1 11  go  and 

""""ISton't  trouble  yourself,  Mr.  Lubberly,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer,  who  canae 
tripping  down  stairs.  "  Sir  Matthew  m  at  home,  but  he  «  particnlajly 
occupied  in  his  study,  and  won't  be  at  home  to  any  body  whatever  U 1 
further  orders ;  at  least,  that  is  what  my  lady  has  desired  me  to  tell 

vnn  " 

"Then  I  wish  you'd  let  me  wait  here  a  little,"  said  the  man ;  '*if  I 
get  an  answer  Fm  to  be  paid  five  sellings ;  if  not,  I  shall  get  only 
half-a-crown,  and  I  come  a  long  way."  . ,  t   i-u    i 

"  Then  sit  down  by  the  fire,  if  you  like,"  said  Lubberly. 

After  the  lapse  of  about  half  a  minute,  he  continued  :— « I  say,  my 
man,  you're  a  porter,  eh  ?"  „ 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man,  **  and  wish  I  was  any  thing  else. 

"  Where  do  you  bring  that  letter  from  ?" 

*«  Bolt-in-Tun,  Fleet-street." 

"  Who  is  it  from  ?"  continued  Lubberly. 

"  No.  27,"  replied  the  man. 

"  No.  27 !  And  who  is  No.  27  ?"         ,     „     ^.  i.  i    *     •  u* 

«  Don't  know.    He  came  up  outside  the  Readmg  coach  last  night, 

•  K  S^»  Xi^  SSLj  of  M,.  lubb«1,  -«  foiled,  for 
he  impress  was  nothing  more  than  an  antique  heaa. 
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''It  18  a  p!ty  to  let  that  poor  man  waste  his  time  here**'  said  Mrs, 
Lacer,  '<  for  Sir  Matthew  is  not  at  home^  and  perhaps  won't  be  at  home 
all  day/' 

*•  Bui  dldn*t  my  lady  just  now  tell  you  that — '*  said  Lubberly. 

*'  No  matter  for  that/^said  Mrs.  Lacer,  interrupting  him ;  "  lie  is  not 
at  homey  and  what's  more,  he  didn't  sleep  at  home  last  night ;  and  111 
tell  you  how  I  come  to  know  it.  Last  night  my  lady  came  into  my  room, 
and  told  me  to  tell  Mr.  Sifter  he  might  go  to  bed  when  he  pleased,  as 
hit  master  had  already  gone  to  bed  and  would  not  want  him.  Well ; 
Mr.  Sifter  thinkingthismysterious,wentto  Sir  Matthew's  dressing-room 
this  morning,  and  found  the  door  locked !  Locked,  Mr.  Lubberly — ^very 
mysterious  also.  Well ;  Mr.  Sifter  raised  heaven  and  earth  till  he  found 
a  key  to  open  it,  and  when  he  did,  there  were  no  clothes  left  to  be 
brushed — nothing — ^but  every  thing  in  apple-pie  order,  which  proves 
that  Sir  Matthew  had  not  been  into  it  overnight." 

''Then  there's  a  clue,  Mrs.  Lacer,"  said  Lubberly;  '*  there's  what  I 
call  a  clue." 

'*  A  clue !  to  what  ?"  inquired  the  lady.  And  thereupon  Lubberly 
communicated  to  her  the  mysterious  affair  of  the  man  in  the  cloak. 

"  Well ! — Upon  my  word  I — Pretty  doings,  my  lady  /—Well ! — So, 
so !— I  do  declare !" 

But  her  exclamations  of  astonishment  were  cut  short  by  the  appear- 
ance of  MoUv  Mopsley,  who  gave  Lubberly  the  newspaper  which  had 
been  thrown  down  the  area-steps. 

"  Well,"  inquired  Molly,  **  have  you  made  any  thing  out?" 

"  We  have  made  this  out  to  a  certainty,"  replied  Lubberly ;  "  it 
wasn't  master  who  slunk  out  of  the  house  this  morning." 

**  I  never  thought  it  was,"  said  Molly,  with  a  scrutinizing  look  at 
Mrs.  Lacer. 

**  But,  Mr.  Lubberly,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer, ''  better  send  that  poor  fellow 
away^for — Why,  dear  me,  if  he  isn't  fast  asleep  I" 

''Then  don't  let  us  wake  him,"  said  Lubberly ;  "  I  dare  say  he's 
very  tired,  and"  (be  added  with  a  yawn),  "it's  wicked  to  wake  people 
when  they  are  comfortably  asleep." 

By  this  time  Mr.  Lubberly  had  aired  the  paper,  and  was  composbg 
himself  to  read  it,  when  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry  from  abov&— '*  Porter, 
send  up  the  newspaper  the  instant  it  comes ;  my  lady  is  very  anxtoos  to 
see  it.'* 

"  'Tain't  come  yet>"  replied  Lubberly;  and  he  stretched  himself  back 
in  his  snug  chair,  put  his  feet  upon  the  fender,  and  very  leisurely  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  journal.  He  had  not  long  been  thus  occupied,  when 
he  exclaimed, "  £h  ! — what !— I  say,  Mrs.  I^cer — Molly,  here's  a  go !" 
And  at  the  rec^uest  of  the  ladies,  he  read  the  paragraph  which  had  so 
powerfully  excited  his  astonishment.    Thus  it  ran : 

''Mxssas.  MooKSHiHE,  Flimsy,  Sqvandbk,  avd  Go.  We  are 
authorized  to  state,  that  a  paragraph  which  appeared  in  a  paper  of 
yesterday,  and  which  might,  by  evil-intentioned  persons,  by  the  most 
remote  possibility,  be  supposed  to  allude,  even  in  the  most  distant  way, 
to  this  old  and  substantial  firm,  is  utterly  void  of  the  slightest  shadow 
of  foundation ;  and  that  the  partners  have  given  directions  to  Uieir  soli- 
Citots,  without  a  moment's  delay,  to  file  a  criminal  information  against 
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the  editors,  publishen,  Gompositon,  printers,  printers'  devils,  and  all 
parties  concerned  in  the  propasation  of  this  most  atrocious  libel.'' 

Many  persons  roig^ht  consider  this  '<  old  and  substantial  firm  firm" 
was  too  sensitive  by  half.  Not  so  Mr.  Lubberly/  who  cried,  <<  Suspect 
the  stability  of  our  house,  when  we  are  all  as  rich  as  the  Indies  1*' 
''  Infamous !" 

<'  With  our  establishments  in  town  and  country,  our  carriages,  and 
our  opera-boxes !"  cried  Mrs.  Lacer.  "  Shocking  V' 

**  Why,  our  very  Co.'<,  our  junior  partners,"  cried  Molly,  "  keep 
their  cabs,  and  their  hunters,  and  the  lord  knows  what  besides.  Most 
imperant  libel  I" 

Just  then  an  important  addition  was  made  to  the  party,  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  Sifter,  Sir  Matthew's  gentleman. 

'<  So,  Mr.  Sifter,^  said  Lubberly,  '<  whats  all  this  about ?  Master 
not  sleep  at  home  last  night  ?*' 

"  Vtrj  mysterious,"  said  Sifter, "  for  there  was  precaution  upon  pre- 
caution to  conceal  his  going  out." 

''  Just  now  my  lady  sent  word  to  me  that  he  was  busy  in  his  study," 
said  Lubberly." 

**  Did  she?"  cried  Sifter.  <' Why,  not  five  minutes  ago  she  told  me  he 
had  gone  out  early  to  breakfast." 

''  If  so,"  whispered  Molly  to  Lubberly,  ^^  he  might  have  been  the 
cloak-man  after  all." 

*«Then,  what  think  you  of  this?"  continued  Sifter ;  "she  has  just 
given  private  orders  to.Tnomas  the  coachman,  which  Thomas  immediately 
told  me  in  confidence,  to  take  the  cab  and  be  in  waiting  for  his  master 
at  Highgate  Tunnel  at  ten  minutes  after  ten,  precisely.' 

**  Why  not  send  little  Trim,  whose  business  it  is  to  go  with  the  cab  ?" 
inquired  Mrs.  Lacer. 

••  There  again,  Mrs.  Lacer,'*  said  Sifter ;  "  the  affair  was  too  myste- 
rious to  be  trusted  to  a  lad." 

'*  See  here,"  said  Lubberly,  showing  Sifter  the  offensive  paragraph. 
"  What  say  you  to  this  ?" 

Sifter  having  read  the  paragraph,  gave  a  long  low  whistle,  and  ex- 
claimed, "There  I  have  it.— Hark'ee!  The  day  before  yesterday, 
Mr.  Transfer,  the  broker  to  our  house  in  the  city,  was  here  with  Sir 
Matthew  very  early  in  the  morning.  They  were  closeted  together  a  long 
while,  and  spoke  almost  in  whispers.  1  wasn't  listening;  but  as  Mr. 
Transfer  rose  to  go,  1  heard  him  say,  « Great  pity.  Sir  Matthew,  for 
they  are  down  to  nothing ;  but  if  it  must  be,  it  must.'  Now,  what 
would  you  gather  from  that,  Mr.  Lubberly?" 

"  Why,"  replied  the  sagacious  Lubberly,  •*  that  he  had  ordered  Mr. 
IVansfer  to  sell  something  or  other  for  him,  and  at  a  great  loss." 

"  Now,"  said  Sifter,  "  would  he  have  done  that  if  he  had  not  been  n«- 
cemated  f  and  would  he  have  been  necemated^  if  he  had  not  been  what 
they  call  bothered  in  his  financials  ?" 

"  Bothered  in  his  financials!  Stuff  and  nonsense,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer. 
"  How  could  that  be,  when  on  that  day  he  had  a  party  of  six-and-twenty 
at  dinner  ?" 

"  That  might  have  been  to  throw  dust  in  their  eyes,*'  replied  Sifter. 
**  They  were  all  meichants  and  tip-top  tradesmet^  wbO  cash  at  our 
house." 
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^^  And,  then,  my  lady  was  at  home  to  a  hundred  people  in  the  even- 
ing/' said  Molly. 

"More  dtut^**  said  Sifter:  '* their  gawky  sons,  fubsy  wives,  and 
dowdy  daughters.  And  now,"  continued  the  intelligent  Sifter,  **  I'll 
lay  my  life  he  wasn't  in  town  all  day  yesterday.  DonH  you  remember. 
Lubberly,  yesterday  morning  there  came  a  double  letter,  with  the 
Coventry  post-mark  V 

**  I  do,''  replied  Lubberly ;  ^*  and  you  know  we  have  large  transact 
tionswith  Coventry." 

"  Then  that's  it,"  resumed  Sifter.  "  I  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
while  Sir  Matthew  was  reading  that  letter.  All  at  once,  he  turned  as 
white  as  my  frill ;  whispered  something  to  my  lady ;  said  aloud,  per-  ^ 

haps  he  should  not  dine  at  home,  and  out  he  went."  ' 

*'  Then  as  sure  as  a  gun/'  said  Mrs.  Lacer,  "  there's  a  screw  loose  at  ' 

the  shop  I" 

"  But  what  think  you  of  this,  Mr.  Sifter  ?"  said  Lubberly.  "  This 
morning  early,  Mr.  Stumper,  the  twopenny  postman,  saw  a  man  most 
anonymously  concealed  in  a  long  cloak,  sneak  out  of  the  house  in  a 
most  mysterious  manner." 

"  How !"  exclaimed  Sifter ;  "  and  Sir  Matthew  not  ."      Sifter 

concluded  this  sentence  by  just  putting  the  tip  of  his  right-hand  fore- 
finger to  his  nose,  and  uttering  a  very  si^ificant  "  Oh !  ho !" 

"  Now,  really,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer,  "  this  matter  must  be  cleared  up; 
else,  as  I  am  only  lady's-maid,  suspicion  will  naturally  fall  on  me." 
Then  with  clasped  hands,  upturned  eyes,  and  a  look  of  awful  virtue,  she 
cried,  **  Oh !  who  would  be  a  lady's-maid  ?" 

*'  Perhaps  I  can  throw  a  little  light  on  this  affair,"  said  Sifter.  "  It 
happened  one  night  last  week,  that  Sir  Matthew  going  to  bed  early,  I 
went  to  pass  an  hour  or  two  with  Lord  Squab's  gentleman.  About  five 
in  the  morning  I  came  home.  Well,  just  as  I  reached  the  door,  out 
pops  a  man  in  a  cloak — he  was  a  young  man  and  tolerably  good-look- 
mg,  for  I  saw  him  clearly  by  the  gas-lamp — " 

**  Go  on,  go  on,"  simultaneously  cried  Lacer^  Molly,  and  Lubbeily» 
almost  breathless  with  impatience. 

''Well,"  continued  Sifter;  ''he  catches  me  by  the  throat,  and, 
tboueh  not  in  the  least  frightened,  I  was  puzzled,  you  know.  Before  I 
could  speak  a  word,  <  Rascal !'  says  he ;  '  I'm  a  gentleman.  Give  the 
slightest  alarm,  or  follow  me  a  step,  and  you're  a  dead  man.  Be  silenti 
and  there's  your  reward !'  He  put  a  couple  of  sovereigns  into  my  hand, 
and  before  I  had  time  to  refuse  them  he  was  off  like  an  arrow." 

"  As  good  as  a  novel,  I  declare !"  said  Mrs.  Lacer. 

"  Not  being  the  man  to  be  intimtated,"  resumed  the  narrator,  "  I 
did  follow  him,  though  a  little  on  the  sly,  of  course ;  and  traced  him  to 
the  corn-chandler's,  at  the  sign  of  the  Wheatsheaf,  at  the  further  end  of 
Great  Portland-street.  He  let  himself  in  with  a  key ;  and,  presently 
after,  I  saw  a  light  in  the  second-floor  window." 

"  A  corn-chandler,  of  all  things !"  said  Mrs.  Lacer,  in  a  tone  of  inef- 
fable contempt.     "  Most  infamous !" 

"  A  second-floor  lodger !"  cried  Molly,  adopting  the  tone  and  manner 
of  her  superior ;  "  downright  shameful !" 

"  But  why  not  mention  this  before?"  naturally  inquired  Lubberly. 

"  Two  sovereigns !  Mr.  Lubberly/*  replied  Sifter,  placing  his  hand 
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upon  his  beart  and  bowing.     ''  When  a  gentleman  behaves  as  such  to 
a  gentleman's  gentleman — ^honour  before  all  things,  Mr.  Lubberly." 

**  My  lady  is  a  handsome  woman  still — for  her  age/'  said  MolJy. 

**^  Very  odd  !*'  said  Mrs.  Lacer ;  "  but  I  have  observed  that  Miss 
Juliana  has  enjoyed  very  low  spirits  of  late." 

^  **  Lodging  on  a  second-floor  at  a  corn-chandler's,  the  party  can't  be 
rich,  that's  certain,"  said  Lubberly. 

''But,  then,  the  neighbourhood  is  convenient,**  wisely  observed 
Sifter. 

At  this  moment  the  sleeping  messenger  stretched  out  his  legs» 
yawned,  opened  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  said,  that  as  Sir  Matthew 
did  not  seem  to  be  yet  disengaged,  he  would  leave  the  letter  at  any  rate, 
and  call  again  in  an  hour  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  answer  to  it.  Say- 
ing this  away  he  went.  At  the  same  time  Lady  Moonshine's  bell  being 
heard,  Mrs.  Lacer  and  Sifter  went  up  stairs,  and  Molly  dived  down.'- 

Chap.  IIL 

It  was  near  eleven  o'clock  when  Sir  Matthew  Moonshine,  on  foot, 
reached  home.  He  had  left  the  cab  a  few  doors  off,  ordered  Thomas  to 
take  it  back  to  the  stables,  and  accompanied  that  order  with  a  strict  in- 
junction, upon  no  account  to  mention  to  any  of  his  fellow-servants 
where  he  had  been :  so  cautious  was  Sir  Matthew  in  the  management 
of  his  affairs.  Thomas,  like  a  faithful  and  obedient  coachman,  as  he 
was,  assured  his  master,  that  not  a  word  about  the  matter  should  escape 
from  his  lips ;  and  begged  him  to  believe,  that  he  was  not  in  the  least 
given  to  tittle-tattle  as  some  servants  are. 

**  That's  master's  knock,"  said  Lubberly.  '*  But  where  has  he  left 
the  cab,  I  wonder?" 

**  We'll  not  wonder  long,"  replied  Sifter. 

** I  beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Sifter ;  ''for  not  being  in  attendance 
this  morning,  but  I  had  no  notion  you  were  going  out  so  early  to 
breakfast." 

''  No  matter»"  said  Sir  Matthew,  with  a  smile ;  at  the  same  time  con« 
gratulating  himself  upon  having  contrived  his  measures  with  such  ioge- 
Dttity,  and  executed  them  with  so  much  secrecy  and  address,  that  even 
his  own  servants  were  ignorant  of  his  movements.  "  Had  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  the  head  of  the  firm  been  known,"  thought  he,  ''.what  might 
not  have  been  inferred  from  the  circumstance  I  Yet,  have  I  been  to 
Coventry  and  back  again,  to  prop  up  the  credit  of  a  falling  house,  in 
which  the  safety  of  our  own  is  involved,  whilst  not  a  creature  is  aware 
that  I  have  been  an  hour  absent  from  town — except,  indeed,  my  trustv 
Thomas,  who  has  lived  with  me  these  fifteen  years.  That's  what  I  call 
management." 

There  was  still  one  trifling  thing  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  "old 
and  substantial  firm"  of  Moonshine,  Flimsy,  Squander,  and  Co. :  the 
sum  of  thirty  thousand  pounds*  which  must  be  raised  within  two  days ; 
and  for  this  he  was  depending  almost  entirely  upon  his  old  friend, 
Sir  Simon  Stanch.  Great,  therefore,  was  his  disappointment  upon 
being  told,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry  for  his  letters,  that  there  was  none  by 
the  generaJ>  and  only  one  by  tne  twopenny  post — a  note  of  no  importance. 
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**  Frightened  at  the  mention  of  the  pecuniary  arrangements/'  thought 
he. 

He  ascended  to  the  drawing-room  where  he  found  Lady  Moonshine, 

'*  Harriet,  love,"  said  he,  in  a  dejected  tone,  "  you  must  instantly 
issue  cards  for  another  grand  dinner  on  the  thirds  and  a  ball  and  supper 
on  the  ninth^-you  know  whom  best  to  invite.'* 

''  Then  you  have  not  succeeded  in  that  unfortunate  business  at  Co- 
ventry?" said  Lady  Moonshine,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

''  That  is  arranged,"  replied  Sir  Matthew ;  ''  but  there  is  no  letter 
from  Stanch,  and  I  begin  to  fear  our  plans  in  that  quarter  will  fail.*' 

*'  Then  Heaven  help  us !"  said  her  ladyship,  tears  starting  into  her 
eyes.  And,  like  a  dutiful  and  afiectionate  wife,  deeply  sympathizing 
with  her  husband's  distresses,  she  instantly  proceeded  to  make  out  the 
lists  for  the  two  parties. 

"  Tis  an  anxious  life  of  ours,"  exclaimed  Sir  Matthew.  "  Ah  !  who 
would  be  a  banker  !'* 

No  sooner  had  Sir  Matthew  gone  up  stairs,  than  Sifter  put  on  his  hat 
and  ran  out  of  the  house.     In  a  few  minutes,  he  returned. 

*'  Lubberly,"  said  he,  **  I  was  right  to  a  tittle.  Coventry  it  was. 
Sir  Matthew  drove  up  to  the  Highgate  Tunnel  in  a  post-chaise ;  aad, 
whilst  he  was  getting  into  the  cab,  Thomas  contrived  to  get  the  fact  out 
of  the  postboy,  who  drove  the  last  stage.  But  don't  you  tell  this  to  any 
body,  except  Mrs.  Lacer,  and  Molly,  or  so — for  Thomas  faithfully 
promised  his  master  to  keep  it  a  profound  secret,  even  that  he  had 
been  out  to  meet  him  at  all." 

**  Why,  bless  me  I  if  I  haven't  forgot  to  give  master  the  letter  the 
porter  left  !*'  said  Lubberly.  *'  Here,  Mr.  Sifter ;  you  had  better  take 
It  up  to  him  at  once,  as  it  may  be  of  consequence." 

Sifter  took  the  letter ;  and  as  soon  as  he  had  acquainted  Mrs.  Lacer 
(who  just  then  came  down  stairs  again)  with  the  information  which 
he  had  received  from  Thomas,  and  dilated  thereupon — a  process  which 
did  not  occupy  more  than  ten  minutes — he  proceeded  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

**  A  letter,  Sir  Matthew,  which  a  porter  has  this  very  instant  deli- 
vered," said  Sifter.     '*  He  will  call  again  presently  for  an  answer." 

Sir  Matthew,  recognising  the  hand,  exclaimed,  ^*  This  is  the  very 
letter  which  I  have  been  so  anxiously  expecting.  Stay,  Sifter."  He 
opened  it,  and  having  hastily  run  his  eye  over  its  contents,  he  handed 
it  to  Lady  Moonshine,  saying,  in  a  tone  which  marked  his  delight  at  the 
communication,  **Tbis  is  better  than  I  expected,  my  love;  he  is  in 
town,  and  will  be  here  at  eleven  precisely. — Sifler,  when  Sir  Simon 
Stanch  comes,  conduct  him  to  my  study  without  a  moment's  delay; 
and  tell  Lubberly  that  I  am  not  at  home  to  any  one  else,  whoever  they 
may  be." 

What  was  better  than  had  been  expected  (an  announcement  which 
gave  Sir  Matthew  such  evident  satisfaction),  was  a  subject  for  the 
guesses  of  the  members  of  the  lower  house  ;  till,  even  as  tne  clock  was 
striking  eleven,  a  plain  green  chariot  drove  up  to  the  door. 

The  occupant  of  the  carriage  was  a  man  of  middle  height,  slim,  with 
a  sharp,  intelligent  countenance,  and  a  head  nearly  bald ;  the  little  hair 
he  had  being  gray.  He  was  habited  in  a  blue  coat,  buff  wantcoat, 
white  muslm  cravat,  drab-coloured  shorts^  and  top«boots ;  he  wore  also 
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A  cloak  of  ample  dlmenftions.    His  appearance  altogether  was  that  of  a 
gentleman  of  the  old  school. 

'^  Sir  Matthew  Moonshine t*'  said  he,  inquiringly,  as  he  entered  the 
hall. 

Had  one  of  the  present  unprecedentedly  talon-^ied  company  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  Drury-lane,  escaped  from  his  den,  and  suddenly  rushed 
into  the  presence  of  Sifter,  Luhberly,  and  Mrs.  Lacer,  his  appearance 
could  not  have  occasioned  greater  consternation  amongst  them,  than  did 
that  of  the  gentleman  now  introduced.  They  looked  6rst  at  him,  then 
at  each  other,  and  again  at  him,  but  answer  made  they  none. 

**  Am  I  to  be  answered  V*  said  the  gentleman.  *^  Is  Sir  Matthew 
Moonshine  at  home  ?" 

« N — no,  sir,''  stammered  Lubberly,  remembering  his  master's 
order  for  denial. 

The  gentleman  gave  his  card,  and  was  quitting  the  house,  when 
Lubberly  cried,  ''What,  sirl  Sir  Simon  Stanch!  youy  Sir  Simon 
Stanch?" 

**  Ple-ple-please,  sir.  Sir  Matthew  is  at  home  to  you,  sir,"  said 
Sifter.  ''  This  way  if  you  please,  sir ;"  and  Mr.  Sifter  bowed  and 
scraped  to  the  baronet,  till  the  latter  was  fairly  in  the  presence  of  the 
banker.  Sir  Simon,  however,  appeared  to  take  no  notice  of  the  embar- 
rassment which  his  arrival  had  occasioned. 

In  a  minute  or  two,  Sifter  was  again  with  his  companions,  who  had  not 
yet  recovered  from  their  astonishment. 

"  Well,"  cried  Sifter,  *'  what  are  we  to  think  of  this  f 

**  It  can't  be,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer. 

"  1*11  take  my  oath  it  is  the  man  with  the  letter,"  said  Lubberly.  "  I 
knew  the  voice  again-^and  dien,  the  peaked  nose,  and  sharp  gray 
eyes." 

*•  There  can't  be  a  doubt  about  it,"  said  Sifter ;  "  but  whether  he 
was  disguised  then  or  is  diguised  now,  that's  the  mystery." 

"  Then  he  is  the  man  with  the  cloak  after  all,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer. 

"  No,  no,"  said  Sifter,  "  not  a  bit  like  him.  I  should  know  him  from 
a  thousand.  But  it  is  nonsense  to  stand  guessing  here  all  day  :  TU  go  a 
shorter  way  to  work — I  hear  Sir  Matthew's  bell."  These  last  words  he 
accompanied  with  a  significant  nod. 

"There's  no  bell,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer  and  Lubberly,  speaking 
together. 

"  But  there  may  be  presently,"  said  Sifter,  "  and  I  may  as  well  be  in 
readiness  close  to  the  study-door.  Do  you  take?"  And  up  stairs 
went  Sifter. 

"  Sir  Simon's  poor  coachman  must  be  very  cold,"  said  the  compas- 
sionate Lacer.  **  Suppose  we  ask  him  in,  and  have  a  little  chat  with 
him,  Mr.  Lubberly  ? 

"  Suppose  we  do,"  said  Lubberly.  No  sooner  said  than  done ;  and 
behold  Lumpy,  Sir  Simon's  short,  mt  coachman,  installed  in  a  chair  at 
the  fireside.  Instantly  the  order  was  "  all  hands  to  the  pumps,"  as  a 
sailor  would  say. 

"  Rather  a  shy  turn-out  of  yours,  master  coachee ;  a  job,  I  take  it, 
eh  ?"  said  Lubberly. 

"  All  jobb'd,"  replied  Lumpy,  in  a  dull,  drawling  voice :  "  all  jobb'd, 
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both  carriage,  and  horses^  and  me.     But  this  sort  of  driring  don't 
suit  me— I  shall  give  it  up — I'm  used  to  the  slow  and  sure  line." 

**  And  what  may  that  be  ?*'  inquired  Lubberly. 

*^  Why,  driving  a  hearse/'  replied  Lumpy.  **  For  your  real  amateur 
that  loves  his  ease,  no  driving  like  it — safe  and  steady.  But  galloping 
over  the  stones,  is  a  thing  I'm  not  used  to :  I'm  always  afraid  of  doing 
an  injury,  either  to  myself  or  my  inside  customer,  which  was  not  so 
before." 

'^  Who's  this  Sir  Simon,  and  where  does  he  live?"  inquired 
Lacer. 

"  He's  a  country-gentleman  now ;  was  a  West-India  merchant ; 
lives  in  Wiltshire ;  came  to  town  yesterday ;  and  took  ready-furnished 
lodgings  in  Sackville-street,  at  four  guineas  a  week,  for  a  week  certain-^ 
at  least,  so  his  confidential  valet  tells  me,"  said  Lumpy. 

"  Is  he  married,  or  single,  and  what  relations  has  he  ?"  inquired  Lub- 
berly. 

''  Ay,  and  what's  his  business  in  town  ?"  added  Mrs.  Lacer. 

Coachee  replied,  ''  He's  a  widower,  and  has  got  no  relations  but  a 
nephew  he's  very  fond  of,  who  ran  away  because  he  wouldn't  marry  a 
girl  Sir  Simon  chose  for  him  at  Bath  ;  and  his  business  in  town  is  to 
marry  your  young  lady,  and  lend  some  money  to  her  father  who  is  ra- 
ther shakey — ^at  least,  all  this  is  what  his  confidential  valet  tells  me." 

'^  What  sort  of  person  is  he  ?"  asked  Mrs.  Lacer. 

**  Quite  an  oddity,  who  never  does  any  thing  like  other  people — at 
least,  so  his  confidential  valet  tells  me.  What  do  you  think  ?  I'm 
ordered  to  be  in  Sackville-street  at  half-past  eight  this  morning.  Out 
comes  Sir  Simon,  dressed  as  if  he  wasn  t  worth  a  groat,  and  oniera  me 
to  drive  to  the  comer  of  Langham-place.  Out  he  gets,  orders  me  to  wait 
there  for  him,  and  away  he  walks.  Well ;  in  about  half  an  hour,  he 
comes  back  all  in  a  fluster,  and  orders  me  to  drive  off  to  a  corn-chandler's, 
at  the  sign  of  the  Wheatsheaf,  in  Great  Portland-street." 

**  There  we  fix  him,  Mr.  Lubberly,"  said  Mrs.  Lacer  ;  **  it  is  the  same 
man ;  and  if  he  wasn't  shamming  sleep  and  listening  to  all  we  said  all 
the  while,  I'm  a  Dutch-woman." 

'^  Well,"  continued  Lumpy,  **  the  man  what  belongs  to  the  shop 
comes  to  the  carriage,  and  says  Sir  Simon,  says  he,  « What's  your 
second-floor  lodger's  name  ?' " 

'<  *  Smith,'  says  the  man. 

'* '  I  want  to  see  him,'  says  Sir  Simon. 

'^ '  He's  not  at  home,'  says  the  man ;  *  and  he  didn't  sleep  at  home  last 
night.' 

**  That  was  enough  1"  said  Lumpy,  in  conclusion.  '^  Sir  Simon  falls 
back  in  his  carriage  as  if  he  had  been  shot ;  orders  me  home ;  goes  in 
and  changes  his  dress,  and  then  comes  and  orders  me  to  drive  him 
here." 

'*  Why,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lacer;  **  the  more  we  cover,  the  more 
mysteriouser  this  business  grows  !" 

Sifter  now  returned,  almost  flying,  down  the  stairs.  A  short  time  suf- 
ficed to  introduce  him  to  Lumpy,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  all  that  he 
had  informed  them  of. 

**  I  haven't  been  idle,"  said  Sifter ;  *'  but  they  spoke  so  low  that 
although  I  listened  with  all  my  might,  I  could  only  catoh  a  word  here 
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and  there.  However,  it  proves  that  what  this  gentleman  has  told  us  is 
true !  *  Don't  talk  to  me  about  marriage  settlements/  said  Sir  Simon } 
*  till  this  mysterious  affair  of  the  man  in  the  cloak — a  Mr.  Smithy  as  he 
turns  out  to  be — is  cleared  up.' — *  I  know  no  more  of  this  Mr.  Smith 
than  you  do;  I  am  ignorant  of  the  matter/  said  Sir  Matthew;  *  and 
am  as  anxious  to  clear  it  up  as  you  can  be.  As  for  my  daughter,  I'll 
answer  for  her  with  my  life.' — *  Then,  you  have  deceived  me  respecting 
your  fortune';  your  firm  is  tottering?'  said  Sir  Simon.—*  Hush  I  would 
you  ruin  me  V  said  Sir  Matthew.  <  No,'  said  Sir  Simon ;  <  as  an  old 
friend  1  would  save  you,  and  I  am  willing  to  advance  the  thirty  thou* 
sand  provided — " 

**  Well  ?  what?"  exclaimed  the  others,  all  in  a  breath* 

'<  There  I  am  at  fault,"  replied  Sifter ;  **  for  at  that  instant  I  fancied 
I  heard  Sir  Matthew  coming  to  the  door,  so  away  I  scampered." 

Mr.  Lumpy,  inferring  from  this  supposition  that  his  employer  might 
presently  require  his  services,  thought  it  best  to  take  his  leave,  and  re- 
sume his  seat  on  his  coach-box. 

To  have  discovered  that  the  man  in  the  cloak  was  Mr.  Smith,  was  a 
satisfactory  discovery — as  far  as  it  went ;  but  the  combined  ingenuity  of 
our  three  worthies  was  insufficient  to  determine  which,  of  all  the  Smiths 
in  London,  this  Smith  could  be.  In  that  respect,  therefore,  the  mystery 
was  still  a  mystery ;  and  we  must  for  a  little  while,  leave  them  in  their 
perplexity. 

Chap.  IV. 

**  Inquire  for  me  !-^Plain  green  chariot  I — fat  coachman !"  in  a  tone  of 
astonishment  said  the  mysterious  man  in  the  cloak  to  Mr.  Orits^  the 
corn-chandler :    '*  By  what  name  did  he  inquire  for  me  ?" 

**  He  did  not  know  your  name,  sir,"  replied  Orits ;  "  he  asked  me, 
what  was  the  name  of  my  second-floor  lodger? — Smith,  sir,  said  I. — 
That  was  nothing :  but  when  I  told  him  you  did  not  sleep  at  home  last 
night,  I  thought  he  would  have  fainted." 

**What  sort  of  person  was  he?"  inquired  Mr.  Smith. 

**  Why,  sir,  he — but  if  you'll  walk  fast  you'll  overtake  him  before  he 
gets  to  the  end  of  the  street,  for  he  has  not  been  gone  two  minutes,  and 
his  coachman  drives  for  all  the  world  as  if  he  was  driving  a  hearse." 

**  Most  mysterious  I  Who  can  he  be  ?  What  can  he  want  ?"  thought 
Mr.  Smith,  as  he  trotted  off  in  pursuit  of  the  carriage.  This  he  presently 
overtook.  Muffled  up  in  his  cloak,  he  gave  one  glance  in  at  the  window ; 
and  the  degree  of  his  astonishment  may  easily  be  imagined  when  we 
say,  that  he  clasped  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  *^  Oh,  Heavens !" — an 
exclamation  which  is  allowed  to  be  perfectly  innocent  every  where 
except  on  the  stage,  where  it  is  denounced  as  rank  blasphemy. 

He  followed  the  carriage  to  Sackville-street ;  and,  anxk>us,  and  doubt- 
fill  what  course  to  adopt,  he  waited  near  the  house  entered  by  the 
person  who  had  caused  his  astonishment.  After  the  lapse  of  about 
half  an  hour,  the  person  (who  our  readers  are  now  aware  was  Sir 
Simon  Stanch)  again  got  into  the  carnage,  and  Mr.  Smith  again 
followed  it,  till,  to  the  indescribable  consternation  of  Mr.  Smith,  it 
stopp^  at  the  door  of  Sir  Matthew  Moonshine. 
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'<  Then  all  U  discovered  1"  exclaimed  Mr.  Smith ;  and,  in  an  agony 
of  alarm,  he  flew  forwards,  unconscious  of  whither  he  was  going.  But 
Portland-place  is  a  very  nice  place  for  any  body  in  an  unhappy  state  of 
mind,  when  his  eyes  are  of  but  little  use  to  him ;  for»  from  iu  width,  a 
madman  might  run  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  and  back  again, 
without  danger  of  doing  harm  to  himself  or  any  one  else — if  the 
nursery-maids  would  but  keep  the  little  children  out  of  his  way. 
Onwards  he  went  till  he  reached  the  New  Road,  when  his  progress 
was  impeded  by  an  omnibus.  This  momentary  pause  brought  him  a 
little  to  a  recollection  of  himself.  He  retraced  his  steps.  There  was  the 
plain  green  chariot  still  at  the  dooir.  Unable  to  determine  what  had 
best  be  done,  be  paced  up  and  down  the  street  during  the  time  occn« 
pied  by  the  events  narrated  in  the  preceding  chapter.  At  length,  inca- 
pable of  controlling  his  excited  fedings,  and  scarcely  knowing  what  he 
did,  he  knocked  at  the  door,  which  being  opened,  he  rushed  into  the 
hall. 

'*  The  man  in  the  cloak !"  cried  Sifter,  receding  with  alarm  as  if  he 
had  seen  a  ghost. 

^'  The  cloak  !  the  cloak  l"  responded  Mrs.  Lacer  and  Lubberly. 

**  Be  not  alarmed,  my  good  people ;  'tis  all  right,"  cried  Mr.  Smith, 
in  a  voice  trembling  with  agitation.  He  threw  three  sovereigns  amongst 
them,  and  flew  down  the  kitchen  stairs. 

'^  It's  the  spoons  he's  after,"  said  Lubberly,  quietly  putting  one  of  the 
sovereigns  into  his  pocket.     *'  Shall  we  give  the  alarm  V 

''  Spoons !  Fiddlesticks  !"  said  Mrs.  Lacer,  following  the  example  so 

laudably  set  by  the  last  speaker.     '*  He  seems  to  know  the  ways  of  the 

house  well  enough.  Bach  $tair$^  take  my  word  for  it,  and  that's  the  way 

to  them.     I  tell  you  what :  my  room  opens  into  my  young  lady's,  so  I'll 

go  up  and  do  a  bit  of  needlework.'^    And  away  she  went. 

/'  A  perfect  gentleman,  at  any  rate,"  said  Sifter,  pocketing  his  share 
of  the  donation.  *'  If  he  should  be  discovered,  I'll  swear  /  don't  know 
how  he  got  into  the  house.     Won't  you,  Mr,  Lubberly  V* 

<<  In  course,"  replied  Lubberly ;  **  till  I'm  black  in  the  face."  * 

In  less  than  three  minutes,  Mrs.  Lacer  returned,  and  tossing  her  head 
with  an  air  of  virtuous  indignation,  she  thus  began :  ''  Pretty  doings ! 
For  my  part,  I'll  not  stayi  n  the  house,  but  will  give  warning  the  very 
moment  I  hear  of  a  better  place.  Who  would  have  thought  it  ?  Miss 
Juliana,  of  all  people  I" 

'^  You  don't  say  so  I"  exclaimed  botli  the  gentlemen. 

''  True,  I  tell  you,"  said  the  lady.  '<  Sourcely  had  I  reached  my 
own  room  and  got  my  eye  comfortably  to  the  key-hole,  when  Miss  Ju* 
liana's  door  bounces  open,  and  in  rushes  Smith. 

** '  Oh|  my  dear  Juliana,'  cries  he ;  *  all  is  discovered  I' 

'^ '  Then  we  are  ruined,  my  dear  Walter  I*  says  my  young  lady;  and, 
bursting  out  a-cry  ing,  what  aoes  she  do  but  throw  herself  into  his  arms ! 
Oh,  Mr.  Sifter  !  Oh,  Mr.  Lubberly  I  I'm  afraid  tliere's  no  longer  any 
virtue  in  the  world,  except  in  our  sp*ere." 

'<  Right,  Mrs.  Lacer,"  said  Sifter,  looking  his  tenderest  at  her; 
<*  and  for  that  reason  I  have  made  up  my  mind  never  to  marry  a  lady 
of  quality." 

'*  A  sad  thing  to  happen  in  a  respectable  family,"  said  Lubberly,  with 
a  grunt,  which  was  the  nearest  approach  he  could  make  to  a  sigh^ 
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**  I  can't  say  Vm  much  astonished,"  said  Sifter :  '^  and  though  I  pity 
her  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul,  I  always  had  my  suspicions.*' 

"  And  a  banker's  daughter  I*'  said  Lacer.  **  A  poor  lady's-maid,  now, 
would  have  lost  her  place  through  it." 

<<  But  what  said  Smith  when  Miss  Juliana  said,  '  Then  we  are 
mined  V  "  inquired  Sifter. 

''  That  I  can't  say,"  replied  Mrs.  Lacer ;  ''  for  just  then,  my  lady 
came  suddenly  into  my  room,  and  said  in  a  hufiT, '  What  are  you  doing 
there,  Lacer  ?  Of  course,  says  I,  '  I  was  only  kneeling  down  to  tie 
my  shoe-ribbon,  my  lady.'  Now,  whether  she  suspected  something, 
and  came  to  listen  herself,  I  can't  tell ;  but  hearing  a  strange  voice  in 
the  next  room,  and  a  sort  of  mumble-*mumble-mumble  going  on,  she 
turned  as  pale  as  death,  and  sank  down  into  a  chair.  However,  she 
ordered  me  out  of  the  room,  and  desired  me  not  to  come  again  till  I  was 
rung  for." 

"  Walter  Smith,"  muttered  Lubberly,  referring  to  the  ''  Court 
Guide,"  in  the  hope  of  discovering  sometning  touching  the  mysterious 
visiter ;  but  in  vain.  He  slowly  drew  his  short,  stumpy  fore-finger  down 
the  many  pages  of  Johns,  Thomases,  and  Williams,  but  there  was  no 
Walter  to  be  found. 
**Try  the  Smyths,  with  ay,"  said  Sifter. 

**  Nonsense  !  said  Mrs.  Lacer ;  ''  do  you  think  it  possible  that  any 
gentleman  who  spells  his  Smith  with  a  y,  much  less  with  an  e  at  the  end 
of  it,  would  bemean  himself  by  lodging  at  a  corn-chandler's.  He  is 
nothing  but  a  Smith  with  an  t,  rely  upon  it." 

No  lady's-maid  dwelling  in  all  London,  could  have  evinced  a  more 
profound  knowledge  of  the  <<  vastly  genteel,"  than  did  Mrs.  Lacer  by 
this  observation. 

Lady  Moonshine  had  not  gone  to  Lacer's  room  for  the  purpose  of 
listening,  for  she  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  conversation 
going  on  worth  the  trouble  of  listening  to ;  but  hearing  a  man's  voice, 
where  a  man's  voice  ought  not  to  have  been  heard,  she  conceived  it  to 
be  her  duty  to  remain. 

*'  But  how  could  you  be  so  imprudent^  Walter,  as  to  come  herein 
broad  daylight  ?"    Miss  Juliana  made  no  deduction  for  the  dense  fog. 
However,  we  must  not  be  over-particular  about  what  is  given  to  us  for 
daylight  in  London, 

Juliana's  question  made  Lady  Moonshine's  heart  almost  leap  into 
her  mouth. 

"  I  saw  him  enter  the  house,  and  feared  all  was  discovered,"  replied 
Walter.    **  What  course  to  pursue,  I  know  not.     I  have  offended  him 
once  already ;  and  by  this  tnoughtless,  this  fatal  step  of  ours — ^alas  I 
Stilly  your  father  never  would  nave  consented  to  your  marrying  one 
possessed  of  so  small  a  fortune  as  I  am." 
Lady  Moonshine  held  by  a  chair  for  support. 
'^  Let  us  confess  all  to  my  dear,  my  beloved  mamma—" 
Tears  (of  tenderness)  came  into  Lady  Moonshine's  eyes. 
" —  And  she  will  intercede  for  pardon  for  our  having  got  married 
three  weeks  ago." 

Lady  Moonshine  felt  as  if  a  weight  of  twenty  tons  had  been  removed 
from  her  heart.  She  burst  into  her  daughter's  room ;  and  Sifter,  who 
was  listening  at  one  door,  whilst  Lacer  was  peeping  through  the  key* 
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hole  of  the  other,  startled  by  the  movement,  ran  down  statra.  Within 
five  minutesy  Lubberly,  Molly  Mopsley,  and  every  other  servant  in  the 
house  were  informed  (but  under  a  strict  injunction  of  secrecy),  that 
Miss  Juliana  had  been  Mrs.  Smith  these  three  weeks  past. 

We  had  some  idea  of  distending  our  Tale  of  Mystery  to  the  bulk  of 
the  customary  three  volumes-— our  having  but  little  more  to  add,  and 
the  reader  probably  anticipating  how  matters  must  end,  notwithstand- 
ing. But  as  the  settlement  of  these  matters  did,  in  fact,  occupy  no  more 
than  one  short  hour,  we  are  resolved  to  devote  to  the  winding  np  of  our 
narrative  no  more  than  one  short  chapter. 

Chap.  V. 

It  is  a  saying  as  old  as  the  hills,  that  *^  what  is  done  cannot  be  un- 
done ;*'  and,  generally  speaking,  its  truth  is  equal  to  its  antiquity. 
With  exceptions,  so  few  as  not  to  disturb  the  rule,  this  saying  applies 
to  marriage ;  and  it  was  so  frequently  repeated  by  Lady  Moonshine  in 
her  intercession  on  behalf  of  the  culprits,  that  doubtless  it  tended 
considerably  towards  inducing  Sir  Matthew  and  Sir  Simon  to  sanction 
that  which,  perhaps,  they  might  not  otherwise  have  permitted. 

The  three  persons  we  have  just  named,  together  with  Walter  Stanch 
(Sir  Simon's  runaway  nephew),  and  Juliana,  were  assembled  in  the 
drawine-room.  To  prevent  any  sudden  intrusion.  Sir  Matthew  had 
taken  the  wise  precaution  of  locking  the  door ;  and,  as  people  instinc- 
tively do  when  they  have  any  thing  of  more  than  common  importance 
to  talk  about,  they  spoke  in  an  under-tone.  Something  may  be  said 
both  for  and  against  this  practice  : — against  it,  chiefly  that  it  is  incon- 
venient to  listeners.  This  was  Mr.  Sifter's  most  decided  opinion  upon 
the  present  occasion ;  for  though  his  ears  were  of  the  sharpest,  and  he 
was  listening  in  his  very  best  manner,  he  could  not  manage  to  catch 
more  than  nine  words  of  every  ten  that  were  uttered.  He  contrived, 
however,  to  make  out  something. 

<*  It  is  all  settled,"  said  Sifter,  when  he  re-descended  to  the  halL 
'<But  who  do  you  think  Smith  turns  out  to  be?  You'll  never  guess, 
so  I'll  tell  you :  Mr.  Stanch,  Sir  Simon's  nephew.  There  was^my  lady 
crying,  and  Miss  Juliana — Mrs.  Walter  Stanch,  I  should  say — and  her 
husband,  kneeling ;  and — in  short,  there  was  a  full  pardon ;  and  to-mor- 
row they  will  all  go  down  into  Wiltshire,  and  when  they  return  pretend 
that  the  marriage  took  place  there  the  day  after,  with  the  consent  and 
approbation  of  all  parties." 

'<  Then,  since  the  old  man  can't  marry  my  young  lady,  of  course  be 
won't  lend  (he  thirty  thousand ;  so  our  house  in  &e  city  must  stop," 
said  Lubberly. 

''  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  Sifter.  **  He's  to  put  that  sum  into  Ae 
house  this  very  day,  upon  condition  of  his  nephew  being  taken  into  the 
firm,  and  havmg  his  due  share  of  the  business.  And  what  do  yon 
think  the  good-natured  old  fellow  did  ?  He  gave  Miss  Juliana  a  kiss» 
and  told  her  she  might  order  a  thousand  pounds'- worth  of  jewellery 
and  trinkets,  and  that  he  would  pay  for  them.  But— capital  fun!"-— 
and  here  Mr.  Sifter  burst  into  a  loud  laugh — **  they  have  settled  that 
it  will  be  as  ^ell  immediately  to  give  us  a  hint  of  the  marriage  that  It 
to  take  place,  in  order  that—"    Here  Mr.  Sifter  was  interrupted  by 
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the  sound  of  his  master's  bell.     He  was  desired  to  order  the  carrmg^e 
iminedtately. 

The  carriage  having  arrived,  Lady  Moonshine,  her  daughter,  and 
Walter,  followed  by  Sir  Simon  and  Sir  Matthew,  came  down.  As 
she  crossed  the  hall — *'  Lacer,"  said  her  ladyship ;  <'  you  will  be 
pleased  to  hear  that  your  young  lady  is  shortly  to  be  married." 

*'  Dear  me,  my  lady,  you  don*t  say  so  I"  exclaimed  Lacer,  with  a 
look  of  the  most  innocent  astonishment.  ''  How  delighted  I  am  to 
hear  it !" 

'*  May  I  take  the  liberty,  sir,*'  said  Sifter  (addressing  his  master  in 
a  hesitating  manner,  and  with  a  respectful  bow) — ^'  may  I  take  the 
liberty,  sir,  to  inquire  who  the  gentleman  is  that  is  to  marry  my  young 
lady  f* ' 

**Mr.  Stanch,  nephew  to  Sir  Simon  Stanch,"  blandly  replied  Sir 
Matthew.  Then,  turning  to  his  lady,  he  whispered  to  her,  "  Tis 
clear  they  are  completely  in  the  dark.  No,  no;  confide  no  secrets  to 
your  servants,  is  my  maxim,  and  here  we  have  a  proof  of  its  value." 

**  Storr  and  Mortimer's,"  said  her  ladyship,  as  the  footman  closed  the 
door  of  the  carriage,  in  which  were  herself  and  daughter. 

'*  Exactly  as  I  told  you/'  said  Sifter  to  Mrs.  Lacer ;  ''  my  lady's 
jewellers." 

Sir  Matthew  and  young  Stanch  accompanied  Sir  Simon  in  hu 
carriage. 

'*  Drive  as  fast  as  you  can«"  said  Sir  Simon  to  his  ex*member  of 
the  black  whip-club,  "  to  my  stock-broker,  Mr.  Transfer's,  in  Thread* 
needle-street."  Stumpy  obeyed  his  instructions  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  pelted  away  at  the  rate  of  nearly  three  miles  an  hour. 

*'  Exactly  as  I  told  you,"  said  Sifter  to  Lubberly :  ''  to  sell  out  thirty 
thousand." 

Since  none  of  the  incidents  in  this  Tale  of  Mystery,  excepting  only 
that  of  the  man  in  the  cloaky  was  known  to  any  but  Sir  Matthew's  own 
servants,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  as  late  as  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  when  they  had  become  the  common  talk  of  all  the  other 
servants  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  circumstance  of  the  man  in  the 
cloakf  however,  had  already  been  a  matter  of  notoriety  as  earl^  as 
twelve ; — Mr.  Stumper,  the  twopenny-postman,  having  whispered  it  to 
only  Colonel  Mac  Skinflint's  housemaid  next  door ;  Monsieur  Bavard, 
the  ambassador's  valet,  over  the  way ;  and  two  or  three  others,  equally 
worthy  of  his  confidence. 

Now,  it  may  be  inquired.  By  what  means  is  this  Domestic  Inquisition 
to  be  suppressed  ?  This  is  a  question  difficult  to  answer.  Till  some 
means,  however,  are  devised  for  that  purpose,  its  mischievous  conse* 

Juences  would  be  greatly  diminished,  by  so  regulating  your  sayings  and 
oingf ,  that  they  might  be  divulged  to  all  the  world,  without  causing 
vott  to  tremble  or  to  blush. 
'  P.* 
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CHARADES. 
III. 

Thus  wm  a  time  yonng  Roland  thought 

His  huntsman's  call  was  worth  a  docen 
Of  those  sweet  notes  his  ear  had  caught. 

In  boyhoody  from  his  blue-eyed  cousin : 
How  is  it  now,  that  by  "  my  fulst^ 

Silent  he  sits,  nor  cares  to  follow 
His  deep-mouthed  stag-hound's  matin  burst. 

His  dear^toned  huntsman's  joyoos  hoUo  ? 

How  is  it  now,  when  Isabel 

Breathes  one  low  note  of  those  sweet  numben^ 
That  every  thought  of  hill  and  dell. 

And  o/^-save  tbat  sweet  minstrel— slumbers  ? 
Why  does  he  feel  that  long,  dull  pain 

Within  "Mr  second"-— when  she  leaves  him ?— 

When  shall  his  fidcon  fly  again  ? — 
When  shall  he  break  the  spell  that  grieves  him  ? 

And  Isabel — how  is  it  too 

That  sadness  o'er  that  young  brow  closes  ? 
How  hath  her  eye  lost  bidf  its  blue  I 

How  have  her  cheeks  lost  all  their  roses? 
Still  on  her  lute  sweet  numbers  dwell. 

Still  magic  seems  the  breath  that  sways  it ; 
But,  oh  I  how  changed  the  tone  and  spell. 

If  Roland  be  not  there  to  piaise  it 

One  summei's  eve,  while  Isabel 

Sang  till  the  starlight  came  to  greet  her, 
A  tear  from  Rowland's  eyelid  fell, 

And  warp'd  the  string  and  spoil'd  the  metre : 
She  could  not  sing  another  note. 

Wherefore,  or  why,  I've  not  a  notion  ; 
And  he — the  sweliing  in  ki»  thioal 

Seem'd  working  from  some  poisonous  potion. 

I  know  not— I — how  sigh  or  tear 

Cause  these  hysterical  effusions ; 
But  from  that  eve — one  little  year. 

Witnessed,  youll  say,  such  strange  conclusions ! 
Beside  **  mt  all"  I  saw  them  sit ; 

And  that  same  lute  of  song  so  tender,. 
A  little  child  was  thumping  it 

With  all  his  might— against  the  fender ! 
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And  Isabel— €he  sang  no  more^ 

fiat  ever  that  son]!  mcfain  followed ; 
Who,  with  the  lute  upon  the  floor. 

Like  a  young  diyad»  whooped  and  halloed  I 
And  Roland's  hound  is  heard  again. 

And  Roland's  hawk  hath  loosened  jesses  | 
Bat  Roland's  smile  is  brightest,  when 

Beside  « icr  all"  his  boy  he  presses. 


IV. 

Sir  Harry  is  fiuned  for  his  amiable  way 
Of  talking  a  deal,  when  he's  nothing  to  say : 
Sir  Harry  will  sit  by  our  Rosalie's  side, 
And  whisper  firom  mom  until  eventide ; 
Yet  ifi>you  would  ask  of  that  maiden  fiur, 
What  Sir  Hany  said,  while  he  lingered  there. 
Were  the  maid^i  as  clever  as  L.  £.  L., 
Not  a  word  that  he  said  could  the  maiden  tell  I 

Sir  Harry  has  ears,  and  Sir  Harry  has  eyes. 

And  Sir  Hany  has  teeth  of  the  usual  size ; 

His  nose  is  a  nose  of  the  eViy-day  sort, 

Not  exceedingly  long— nor  excessively  short  5 

And  his  breath,  tho'  resembling  in  nought  the  "  sweet  south,** 

Is  inhaled  through  his  lips,  and  exhaled  from  his  mouth  : 

And  yet,  fix>m  the  hour  that  Sir  Harry  waa  nursed, 

Pec^le  add  that  his  beadynsno  more  thaa^MT  hmtI" 

Sir  Harry  has  ringlets  he  curls  ev'iy  day, 

And  a  fortune  he  spends  in  pomatums,  they  say ; 

He  is  just  such  a  youth  as  our  Rosalie  bides  with, 

When  she  hasn't  got  me  to  take  waltzes  or  rides  with ; 

But  not  such  a  one  as,  I  ween,  she  would  choose^ 

Were  a  youth  that  /  know  to  be  caught  in  the  noose; 

For  Fve  oft  heard  her  say—^o*  so  fli^^ty  she^  reckoned. 

That  she^d  neTer  take  a  bridegroom  who  hadnt  **  mr  sicoiml" 

Sir  Harry  sat  out,  the  last  visit  he  paid. 

From  when  breakfiist  was  over,  till  dinner  was  laid ; 

He  talked  in  his  usual  lady-like  way. 

Of  the  ball  and  the  ballet— the  park  and  the  play. 

Little  Rosa,  who  hoped,  ere  the  whale  day  had  pass'd, 

That  the  youth  would  speak  out,  to  the  purposej  at  last. 

When  evening  at  length  was  begging  to  fiill, 

Declared  that  Sir  Hany  was  noaght>ufr»<P* »  aix  P* 
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LETTERS    FROM    IRELAND^NO.  VII.« 

A  CLOUDY  morning,  with  rain  and  wind,  made  the  ride  from  Ril- 
*?  larney  to  Kenmare  comfortless.    Afler  leaving  the  bold  and  beautiful 

features  of  the  Upper  Lake,  for  the  heights  beyond,  the  road  is  very 
I  desolate,  yet  its  desolation  is  splendid ;  by  the  side  of  a  wild  lake,  on 

!  the  verge  of  a  precipice,  in  the  gloomy  hollow  of  a  glen,  still  shifting 

I  its  character   like   the  mists  through  which  it  often  sweeps,  till  it 

descends  to  Kenmare,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles.    This  is  a  dull  little 
I  place,  around  which  are  dreary  heights :  it  was  Saturday  evening.    Is 

it  not  mournful  to  pass  the  Sunday  in  a  lone  country  town,  of  but  one 
street,  up  which   blew    hollow  gusts  from  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea? 
It  was  nearly  silent  and  empty ;  no  resource  in  the  long  cloudy  day 
— even  the   church  is   at   a  distance,   and  few   go   there.     On  the 
declivity  of  a  neighbouring  hill  there  was  an  unusual  sight — a  cop- 
per-mine in  an  Irish  wilderness,  the  director  of  which  l^as  a  Cornish- 
man,  not  long  arrived  from  his  native  home.     He  seemed  to  talk  and 
feel  much  like  an  exile,  and  complained  of  the  want  of  enthusiasm  and 
skill  in  the  Irish  miners.    It  was  true  that  this  concern  had  none  of  the 
comforts  or  home-feeling  about  it  of  a  Cornish  mine ;  there  was  no 
counting-house,  whose  large  bay-window  looked  forth  on  the  rich 
area :    its   piles   of  ore ;   its   busy  workmen — its  open  sheds  filled 
with  young  women,  who  wear  their  cotton  and  silk  handkerchiefs  tur- 
ban-fashion round  their  head,  plying  the  hammer,  and  picking  and 
washing  the  ore,  while  their  fine  complexions  and  features  often  fix 
the  stranger's  eye.     Then  the  frequent  and  abundant  dinners,  shared 
by  the  adventurers  and  captains  in  that  bay-windowed  room,  were  un- 
known in  the  Irish  mine :   no  noble  bowl  of  punch  sent  its  richness 
round  the  table,  inspiring  bold  thoughts^  golden  speculations,  beautiM 
dreams.     How  many  a  phantom  mine  of  wealth  has  risen  in  that  even- 
ing hour,  amidst  the  clash  of  tongues  and  glasses,   the  rivalries,  the 
fears,  the  sickness  of  the  heart  of  the  hoping  or  ruined  man !  The 
Kenmare  mine  is  not  far  from  the  sea ;  he  compared  it  sadly  with  a 
similar  adventure  on  his  native  shore,  where  the  steam-engines  crown 
the  precipice,  up  and  down  whose  granite  cliffs,  coated  with  the  fern 
and  lichen,  the  wild  movements  of  the  machinery,  the  workmen,  and 
the  ores  just  torn  from  the  ocean,  are  fearful  and  dreamlike.    At  the 
base  of  the  precipice,  beat  by  the  storm  of  ages,  is  the  mouth  of  the 
shaft ;  and  as  the  miners  issue  forth  to  the  light  of  day,  the  candle  bnm- 
ing  dimly  in  each  pallid  hand,  and  the  waves  breaking  at  their  feet»  they 
look  like  the  spectres  of  shipwrecked  men,  come  sadly  back  to  earth; 
for  the  richest  ore  is  far  out  beneath  the  sea,  the  roar  of  whose  waters 
they  often  hear. 

The  little  church,  that  stood  alone  on  the  hill  side,  contained  about  a 
score  of  hearers,  the  choir  formed  of  the  clerk  and  a  footman,  to  which 
the  solitary  squire,  seated  in  his  pew  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets,  and 
his  eyes  bent  through  the  tall  arched  window  on  the  sky,  added  now 
and  then  the  long  quaver  of  his  voice.    The  weather  on  the  Monday 

*  Continued  from  No«  oexvii.,  page  40, 
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was  again  fine  for  the  ride  to  Gleogariff ;  the  country  wild  and  thinly 
inhabited,  yet  all  was  not  barren :  if  pleasures  unexpected  are  ever  the 
sweetest,  so  is  the  excitement  and  welcome  at  times  found  by  a  way- 
side so  rude  as  this.  In  this  region  resides  an  Irish  gentleman,  a  re- 
cluse, though  not  an  unhappy  one :  his  home  by  the  sea-side  is  com- 
fortable, although  its  owner  is  that  rare  specimen  of  humanity  in  this 
country — a  bachelor  and  an  economist,  without  a  horse  or  hound,  with- 
out fox  or  steeple-chase,  garden  or  flowers.  His  is  not  a  romantic 
retirement — no  place  for  the  dreamer  or  the  lover  of  nature ;  their  soul 
would  be  dried  up  here.  GlengariflT  and  its  charming  solitudes  are 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  dwelling,  which  is  on  the  barren  shore,  and 
almost  washed  by  the  waves :  no  shadow  falls  upon  it  of  mountain  or 
grove.  It  cannot  be  called  an  unimaginative  home ;  the  walls  of  the  par- 
lour are  covered  with  various  instruments  of  music — ^the  French  horn,  the 
clarionet,  the  violin,  the  pianoy  and  violoncello  also ;  many  hours  of  the 
da^  being  thus  occupied,  for  he  is  an  accomplished  musician.  Yet  the 
skill  and  taste  to  which  a  circle  might  listen,  are  mostly  given  to  the 
winds  and  waters :  here,  in  his  lonely  and  well-furnished  parlour,  whose 
window  looks  over  the  deep,  and  his  turf-fire  blazing,  he  wiles 
the  long  evenings  away  with  melody  and  song.  It  was  not  a  ca- 
pricious fancy,  or  a  weariness  with  the  world,  that  led  to  this  seclu- 
sion, but  a  nobler  motive :  he  had  lived  expensively  and  carelessly 
in  another  county,  and  found  after  a  few  years,  that  his  fine  in- 
come was  greatly  impaired.  Instead  of  persevering,  lilce  so  many  Irish 
gentlemen,  till  their  broad  lands  melt  fast  away,  he  resolved  to  retire  to 
some  spot  far  from  his  usual  associations  and  habits  of  expense,  till  he 
had  r^eemed  all  his  embarrassments.  Such  a  resolve  in  a  gay  Irish- 
man was  strange,  and  perseverance  in  it  yet  stranger :  he  disposed  of 
bis  hunters  and  liounds,  put  his  estates  to  nurse,  and  left,  ere  middle 
age  had  set  its  stamp  upon  him,  his  hospitable,  luxurious  home,  for  this 
simple  cottage.  Few  were  the  guests  that  entered  his  door ;  the  circle 
of  acquaintances  and  flatterers  had  passed  away,  when  they  saw  that 
his  resources  were  at  an  end — that  his  steeds,  his  equipage,  his  many 
servants,  all  were  gone.  Of  those  who  had  loved  him  as  a  companion, 
who  had  feasted  at  his  table,  a  few  still  came  at  long  intervals  to  see 
him ;  and  they  were,  as  was  the  chance  stranger,  cheerfully,  warmly 
welcomed ;  and  they  found  him  the  same  gay  and  aereeable  being,  on 
whom,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  circumstance  and  place,  no  weariness 
of  life  hung,  not  for  a  moment  And  why  should  he  not  be  so  ?  Me- 
mory had  lost  its  bitterness,  and  hope  was  with  him  night  and  day :  yet 
a  little  while,  and  he  should  again  sit  by  his  own  hearth,  the  hearth  of 
his  childhood,  lord  of  all  his  own.  Is  there  any  thing  more  delightful 
than  to  raise  again  the  hall  of  our  fathers,  to  return  to  it  as  with  the 
harp  and  the  viol,  and  see  the  familiar  faces  gather  round,  and  hear 
the  exquisite  voices,  long  hushed,  of  our  past  splendour  ?  There  were 
many  books  in  the  parlour,  for  how  could  life  be  passed  here  without 
reading  ? 

It  is  a  long  and  weary  ascent  up  the  £sk  mountain,  and  a  strange 
and  splendid  view  from  the  other  side ;  savage  looking  hills  and  moun- 
tains, rolling  on  each  other,  like  waves  of  the  sea :  imprisoned  in  their 
cliffs,  as  within  kmndsof  iron,  is  the  delicious  wilderness  of  Glengariff. 
lu  lonely  inn  at  the  water's  edge  is  unusually  good;  the  rooms  clean 
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and  neat,  tbe  beds  good,  servantB  attentive,  and  all  die  windows  look 
out  on  the  mimic  bay,  its  gatdens,  isles,  and  cliffii.  Tlie  charges  are  Teiy 
moderate,  as  they  are  generally  in  this  country,  where  a  stranger  need 
never  complain  of  them :  they  are  npon  an  average,  at  the  inns  oa  tiie 
road,  nearly  a  third  lower  than  in  England.    We  paned  a  few  dai]^  at 
this  place,  whose  seclusion,  beantiful  and  entire  as  it  may  be,  is  in  loo 
narrow  confines  for  the  fancy,  on  which  a  sense  of  oppressicm  aod 
monotony  creeps  ere  long.    The  fish,  the  bread,  the  butter,  are  heie  ex- 
cellent,  as  they  are  throughout  the  south  of  Ireland :  the  bread  is  in  many 
parts  superior  to  even  Uiat  of  Paris,  and  this  is  no  slight  luxury  to  ths 
wandering  man.  The  cofiee  is  rarely  good  in  the  inns,  town  or  couatry; 
he  is  tempted  to  long  almost  daily  for  a  cup  of  the  pure,  iDspiring 
beverage,  on  which  he  may,  like  Boniface  with  his  ale,  eat,  drink,  deep, 
and  go  on  his  way  rejoicing.     No  other  visiter  was  at  this  time  in  the 
little  inn  by  the  water,  in  which  one  might  have  fancied  oneselff  at  sun- 
set, so  deep  was  the  stillness,  in  some  isle  of  the  Pacific ;  the  wild, 
squalid  figures  of  the  mountaineers  that  flitted  before  the  windoW|bave 
enough  of  the  savage  to  fill  up  the  picture.    The  next  morning,  as  we 
walked  up  the  dell,  our  guide  of  the  preceding  day,  a  young,  good- 
tempered  Irishman,  passed  by  to  our  surprise,  as  he  had  taken  leave  the 
evening  before.  «*  Did  you  not  return  last  night  ?"— "  No,  your  honour, 
got  up  with  the  gray  of  the  morning,  which  is  the  same  thmg ;  but  the 
pony,  the  vagabone !  got  out  of  the  field,  in  the  night,  and  went  kome 
without  me,  to  plase  himself.  Oh  I  the  weary  walk  he  gave  me  over  the 
mountains  !  ana  when  I  overtook  him,  he  was  just  going  comfortably 
into  Kenmare/' 
•*  But  what  brought  you  back  again  ?'* 

*'  There  it  is  now,  all  o'  this  vagabone :  for  when  I  overtook  him,  just 
near  my  own  door,  I  had  forgot  the  bridle  and  saddle,  in  my  hurry  thii 
momin,  and  Fm  come  all  the  way  back  for  them.  And  how  doesyour 
honour  like  Olengarifi^'^ 

**  Very  much :  the  bay  is  too  much  shaded  by  the  mountains,  you  can- 
not see  the  sun  set  on  it." — ^*  And  that's  quite  true,  though  few  jintle- 
men  consave  it :  but  if  you  were  to  walk  early  in  the  morning  by  the 
wather,  you'd  see  such  an  iligant  blink  of  Uie  sun  fall  upon  it,  from 
behind  the  mountains !  May  you  like  Glanmore  as  well ;  and  if  I  knew 
the  way  there,  would  I  leave  your  honour  with  a  stranger,  so  lonely?" 
The  walk  of  two  miles  up  the  glen  leads  first  to  Lord  Bantry's  lodge, 
on  a  little  isle  in  the  rapid  stream ;  a  rich  yet  gloomy  retreat,  little 
broken  by  the  glad  beams  of  the  sun  ;--it  is  entered  by  a  rustic  bridge, 
made  out  of  some  timber  of  one  of  the  Spanish  armada,  wrecked  on 
this  coast.  This  glen  of  Olengariff  is  truly  Irish^  a  picture  of  iti 
people.  Rare  and  exquisite  things,  which  elsewhere  require  culuire, 
spring  vifforously  from  the  desert  soil,  unaided  by  any  fostering  hand: 
uncontrolled  and  of  noble  growth,  the  yew,  the  holly,  arbutus,  syca- 
more, with  many  a  forest  tree  and  flower,  shoot  lavishly  from  every 
crevice  and  hole  of  the  masses  of  rock,  which  cover  the  bosom  and 
skies  of  the  glen.  The  scene  is  primeval,  yet  it  is  a  desert  glory,  whose 
shadow  falls  sadly-— whose  wantonness  is  strangely,  yet  uselessly  bsao- 
tiful.  ItisclosedbytheEa|le*sNest, agrayandnobleprecipiceyfivehan- 
dred  htt  high,  its  defts  fringed  with  verdure ;  at  iu  feet  a  hamlet  and 
two  little  lakes,  now  dark  with  the  gathering  douds:  the  harvest  was 
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on  h  few  fieUiy  and  made  glad  in  the  desolate  place.  The  rain 
soon  fell  in  tonents ;  the  only  refuge  was  in  one  of  the  hovelsy  for  cot- 
tage M  too  sweet  a  word  for  an  Irisli  peasant's  home.  It  consisted  of  two 
rooms,  sad  and  dark ;  the  fire  was  out  on  the  hearth,  its  people  were 
seated  wislfnilj  on  the  floor.  They  instantly  bestirred  themselves  for 
tiie  stranger;  one  put  some  tnrf  on  the  dying  embers  and  quickly  made 
them  blase ;  another  placed  an  old  barrel  upright,  to  serve  as  a  table, 
and  then  ran  to  get  a  little  milk.     The  barrel,  by  way  of  honour,  was 

1>laced  in  the  inner-room,  beside  the  window,  most  of  whose  glass  was 
on|;  since  gone ;  the  rain  beat  wildly  against  it ;  some  squalid  beds  were 
beside  the  wall,  scarcely  raised  from  the  floor* 

These  people  had  not  far  to  travel  to  a  place  of  worship.  On  the  g^een 
bank,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beneath,  was  a  large  chapel,  to  which, 
on  the  sabbath,  they  gathered  from  the  country,  far  and  wide.     There 
was  a  cemetery  adjacent ;  the  priest  had  a  picturesque  domain ;  over 
the  glen  and  its  beautiful  retreats,  its  mountain,  hamlets,  and  lone 
cottages,  his  flocks  were  scattered ;  he  could  scarcely  pay  a  visit  with- 
out  passing  by  some  clear  stream,  mountain  tarn,  or  beneath  the 
ancient  and  silent  trees  of  the  glen,  whose  shadow  is  sweet  at  noon- 
day;  the  kind  welcome  of  the  people  always  awaiting  him.     What 
scenes  of  misery  sometimes  await  him !    In  one  cottage,  but  not  in 
this  hamlet,  was  a  widow,  and  childless:  she  was  busily  employed  in 
some  knitting ;  the  pittance  thus  gained  was  little,  yet  a  little  is  often 
precious  in  an  Irish  home,  where  it  is  mostly  expended  in  clothing, 
rarely  in  food.     Her  face  was  pale,  the  eye  bright  with  that  appealing 
look  that  instantly  touches  another's  feeling ;  its  effect  was  aided  by  the 
clear  and  almost  musical  voice,  often  heard  among  the  Irish  women. 
In  her  husband's  time  they  had  lived  in  comparative  plenty  and  com- 
fort, by  his  daily  labour.      He  had  died  almost  in  his  youth,  and  she, 
too,  was  still  young,  and  they  had  known  no  sorrows  till  this  first  and 
latest,  for  she  seemed  to  think  that  every  other  yet  to  come  must  fall 
lightly.    The  Irish  are  said  to  be  quickly  forgetful  of  benefits  received, 
or  love  enjoyed;   that  their  powerful  emotions  are  like  their  rains, 
fierce  and  brief.    But  this  is   not  so:    their  domestic  attachments 
are  strongly  felt,  and  often  long  remembered.    The  neighbours  and  vil- 
lagers are  mutually  kind  in  feeling  and  conduct.  It  is  often  pleasant  to 
watch  the  looks,  and  hear  the  expressions  of  this  poor  people  to  each 
other ;  the  sympathy  taken  in  each  other's  hour  of  bereavement.    The 
sorrow  of  this  woman  seemed  to  be  brooded  over,  as  if  she  loved  it 
more  than  any  other  thing.     In  the  midst  of  her  employment  the  look 
was  absent ;  yet  she  took  pleasure  in  telling  of  her  loss,  and  how  she 
was  left  early  a  widow,  and  lived  so  happy  with  her  husband,  and  seldom 
left  her  home,  save  to  go  to  the  chapel,  and  to  visit  the  place  of  his 
rest,  which  she  kept  clean  and  fresh,  thoug^h  it  was  only  a  grassy  mound. 
It  was  a  hard  thing  to  pay  the  priest  bis  tribute  out  of  such  destitution, 
yet  it  was  always  done,  once  a  quarter,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
She  loved  her  native  glen,  which  it  was  evident  no  temptation,  or  even 
suffering,  could  ever  induce  her  to  forsake:  this  faithfulness  was  a 
beautiful  trait;  the  more  so,  when  so  many  of  her  country-people 
were  willing  to  leave  their  country   and  hamlet,  for  better  wages 
and  food«    There  was  something  of  the  imaginative^  not  rare  among 
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the  peasantry,  in  this  woman's  thoughts :  the  evidently  reflected  for 
herself;  with  poverty  and  sadness  beside  the  hearth,  what  a  priceless 
possession  was  even  this  measure  of  mind,  this  light  of  the  Spirit, 
sharpened,  perhaps,  by  the  strength  of  her  grief!  Her  figure  was  fine, 
and  her  features  full  of  expression;  her  dress  carefully  neat;  a  rooie 
impressive  being  is  rarely  met  with  in  an  Irish  home.  Beside  that 
spot  she  now  loved  the  best  in  the  glen,  by  night,  as  well  as  by 
day,  one  could  picture  her  lament  for  the  lost. 

Alone,  beside  my  husband's  grave, 

Here  hath  the  midnight  found  me ; 
The  deep  blue  midnight,  like  a  pall 

Of  solemn  beauty  round  me. 

Not  here— to  watch  the  morning  light 

Break  redly  on  that  silver  sea : 
Mom  wears  not  now  the  radiance  bright 

It  wore  in  happier  years  to  me. 

I  hear  the  ocean  {lealingy 

That  hope  is  o'er  I 
And  ev'ry  echo  through  the  red  vaults  stealing,  . 

Breathes  of  "  no  moreT 

Is  it  the  night-wind  sighing. 

Sadly  o'er  vale  and  river  t 
Is  it  not  Death — a  silent  voice — replying. 

Soon  shalt  thou  rest  for  everl 

How  beautiful !  how  beautiful  1 

My  vale,  whose  roses  fill  the  air ; 
Whose  cedar,  yew,  and  sycamore. 

Seem  natural  temples  made  for  pray'r. 

But  each  rose  wears  a  deeper  dye, 

A  hue  prophetic  of  my  doom  ; 
And  every  lofty  forest  bough 

Droops  heavy  round  my  widowed  home. 

Yes  I  let  me  weep,  and  let  me  pray, 

See  day  by  weary  day  depart : 
Ah !  what  avail  my  wasted  years. 

And  what  avaib  my  breaking  heart ! 

And  is  it  much  for  life  to  ask 

A  little  rest  before  the  last  ? 
To  my  lost  home  of  hope  and  love 

Gome  back  again — the  angel  past ! 

Glengarifi*!  thou  art  still  my  home. 

And  thou  ere  long  must  be  my  grave : 
I  know  it — yet  I  would  not  roam. 

No,  not  this  fleeting  life  to  save. 

And  if  there  lie  o'er  him  and  me 
This  grassy  bank,  this  flower-deck'd  sod. 

So  let  it  be — so  let  it  be, 
If  but  the  spirit  rest  with  God  I 

At  the  distance  of  fifteen  miles,  far  in  the  mountains,  was  the  lake 
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of  Glunmore,  not  often  visited,  of  which  report  spoke  highly.  We 
set  out  with  a  guide :  the  fierce  sunshine  was  broken  by  masses  of  white 
clouds,  driven  slowly  by  the  breeze  that  came  from  Bantry  Bay.  The  way 
was,  first,  a  long  ascent  through  the  mountains  above  GleogarifF,  by 
many  a  lonely  tarn  and  height ;  then  for  many  miles  along  the  bay 
of  Bantry,  which  merits  but  a  portion  of  the  praise  generally  given  to  it. 
The  bold  and  barren  Hungry  mountain  was  in  front  at  a  short  distance ; 
the  hamlets  were  few,  and  then  a  gentle  descent  to  the  village  of  AdrigoH, 
near  an  arm  of  the  bay»  so  enclosed,  that  it  looked  like  a  mimic  lake. 
The  wildness,  yet  the  softness  of  the  site  of  Adrigoll,  is  admirable : 
its  miniature  church  is  at  the  mountain's  foot,  a  faint  resemblance  of 
the  exquisite  village  and  chapel  of  Montreux,  in  the  Canton  de  Vaud. 
The  scattered  cottages  of  AarigoU  are  neat,  whitewashed,  some  inha- 
bited by  farmers,  and  half  shrouded  in  their  trees.  The  church  is  re- 
cently built,  has  a  tasteful  and  even  elegant  appearance,  within  whose 
walls  assemble  about  twenty  Protestants:  the  Romish  population  of 
the  parish  is  two  thousand.  The  vicarage  rears  its  white  front  quite 
alone,  among  the  trees  on  the  bank  and  close  to  the  water.  Turning 
to  the  right  up  a  long  valley »  the  g^ide  did  not  seem  certain  of  tlie 
way :  a  farmer  who  came  up,  sent  a  shrewd  and  handsome  Irish  boy,  who 
belonged  to  his  household,  to  be  our  guide  to  Glanmore.  This  was  a 
fine-looking  and  hospitable  man,  who  seemed  at  ease  in  his  possessions, 
and  pressed  us  earnestly  to  enter  his  housci  but  the  sun  was  already 
declining.  Near  his  house  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  chapel,  so  ve- 
nerated by  the  people,  that  they  bring  their  dead  very  many  miles  to  it, 
from  mountain  and  glen.  He  said,  it  was  an  impressive  sight,  the 
coming  down  the  vale  of  a  great  company  of  mourners  from  afar  off, 
raising  the  death-wail  as  they  came :  they  forsake  their  own  burial- 
ground  to  lay  the  departed  in  this  old  ruin  and  its  cemetery. 
Turning  to  the  left^  another  and  wilder  valley  opened — a  thorough 
wilderness,  treeless  and  homeless;  no  scattered  sheep  on  its  sides; 
it  was  marshy  in  many  places  from  the  late  rains :  the  tract,  sometimes 
lost,  was  hardly  found  again,  and  we  were  obliged  to  dismount,  and 
walk  among  the  crags,  bushes,  and  pools. 

At  last,  from  the  top  of  the  farthest  height,  we  saw  the  lone  and 
beautiful  lake  of  Glanmore  beneath ;  descending  the  mountain,  another 
valley  opened  on  the  left — a  deep  seclusion,  whose  green  pastures  and 
windmg  stream,  were  darkly  enclosed  by  rugged  mountains.  Glan- 
more had  no  welcome,  no  home  for  the  stranger  ;  the  smoke  rose  from 
lonely  cabins  here  and  there;  its  rich  shore  was  voiceless.  On  its 
isle  there  was  a  dwelling,  whose  white  walls  promised  a  refuge  within, 
could  we  get  at  it;  but  the  windows  were  closed,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  fire  or  host  in  the  island-home.  An  earless  boat  was  on 
the  strand,  and  as  we  looked  wistfully  round,  a  peasant  hastily  ap- 
proached. 

*'  Can  you  tell  me  where  are  the  oars  that  belong  to  this  boat,  that  we 
may  row  to  that  cottage  V* 

**  Will  your  honour  excuse  my  boldness ;  but  where  do  you  live  when 
you're  home  V 

**  Four  or  five  hundred  miles  off." 

"  And  is  that  the  farthest  part  of  England  from  here  ?  and  did  your 
honour  come  by  sea-water  ?" 
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Passing  on  in  hope  of  more  intelligence,  in  at)Oat  ten  minutes  we 
met  another  peasant,  respectably  clad,  his  blue  cloak  graceiully  worn, 
his  look  kind,  his  manner  earnest,  as  indeed  is  ever  the  man* 
ner  of  an  Irish  peasant :  no  dalness  or  slowness  of  speech,  or  thought ; 
the  look,  words,  and  gestures,  mostly  keep  time  togethei^— sly,  droll, 
or  extravagant  Uiough  they  be ;  but  curiosity  is  a  master-passion  in  the 
country  places. 

**  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is  a  lodging  to  be  got  in  the  neighbour- 
hood?" 

**  Is  it  a  lodgin  your  honour  wants?"  said  the  peasant .  **  If  you 
were  but  going  the  same  way  with  myself,  to  my  home  up  the  valley, 
and  'twould  be  an  honour  to  me/' 

^  Do  you  live  in  that  valley  on  the  left,  that  I  saw  as  we  came  down 
the  mountain  ?" 

**  Isn't  it  a  pleasant  place  ? — quite  a  sweet  lonesome  place,  your  ho- 
nour.   Wouldn't  we  be  happy  to  see  you  there !" 

"  But  is  there  no  house  near  by?" 

'*  And  where  is  such  a  lodgin  as  Paddy  Sha's  in  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ?  quite  iligant,  with  a  clane  bed,  and  all  kinds  of  meat  at  any 
hoar  of  the  day,  and  milk  and  bread  also.  Does  year  honour  see 
that  rock  that  stands  by  itself  away  from  the  water,  and  the  red  marks 
on  the  face  of  it  near  the  top?  (This  was  a  fine  mass  of  rock,  about 
eighty  feet  high,  isolated  at  some  distance  from  the  lake.)  In  the  last 
struggle,  a  chief  of  the  rebels  was  taken ;  and  after  putting  him  to 
death  with  many  wounds,  they  hanged  him  off  the  top  of  the  rock,  to 
be  a  warnin  to  the  rest^-and  his  blood's  upon  the  rock,  and  there  it  is  to 
this  day :  the  winter's  storms  and  rains  can't  wash  it  out,  nor  the  sum- 
mer's heat  dry  it  up." 

Following  his  direction,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brought  us  to  the  ncinity 
of  the  dwelling.  The  birds  of  the  air  seemed  to  have  carried  the  matter 
— a  group  had  assembled  to  greet  the  stranger's  arrival ;  the  oldest  of 
whom,  a  little  man,  whose  hair  was  white,  pointed  with  a  solemn  air 
down  a  little  lane,  at  the  end  of  which  his  white  cottage,  amidst 
soRje  trees  and  green  hedges,  received  us.  How  welcome  was  the 
turf  fire,  blazing  high !  We  sat  down  by  its  side,  wet  and  weary,  yet 
disposed  to  be  happy,  for  we  had  begun  to  feel  friendless  in  the  wilder- 
ness ;  and  a  home  had  opened  to  us,  even  against  hope,  of  the  patriarch 
of  the  lake.  The  pigs  had,  perhaps,  been  ejected ;  the  children  cer- 
tainly put  under  cover,  in  comers,  cupboards,  or  dark  places.  In  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  one  head  was  projected,  and  then  another,  then 
a  body  or  two  crept  on  the  floor,  that  had  been  swept  with  magical 
haste ;  at  last  some  six  or  seven  little  Sha's,  of  various  statures  tod 
hushed  voices,  were  in  full  view. 
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A  TALK  OF  TBB  TOPIHO   AT  BIDFOAD* 

By  J.  B.  BucKBTovE. 

Oh  a  htA  and  and  shining  Whit-Monday  morning,  in  the  year  1582^ 
a  band  of  roisters  assembled  in  front  of  the  ''  Swan/'  a  pleasant  little 
inn  at  Stratford-upon-Avon.  The  group  consisted  of  several  young 
townsmen y  and  the  good  laughing  with  which  their  discourse  was  gar- 
nished, betokened  that  the  subject  was  a  right  merry  one.  No  man 
spoke  as  though  his  word  were  conclusive ;  there  was  no  ^^  Sir  Oracle" 
among  them ;  hence  it  may  be  supposed,  that  politics  were  not  under 
discussion ;  nor  slander,  for  there  was  lack  of  whispering ;  nor  sarcasm, 
for  no  feelings  seemed  to  be  wounded;  nor  detraction,  for  neither 
sneer  nor  scowl  could  be  traced  upon  their  joyous  faces.  The  leaves  o 
a  fine  aspen  quivered  above  them,  a  busy  and  happy  world  of  life, 
while  the  shrill  chirruping  of  the  young  birds,  ana  the  neighbourly 
responses  of  Sir  Chanticleer,  mingling  with  the  shouts  and  wholesome 
laughter  of  the  gossiping  group  beneath,  formed  a  noble  picture  of 
mirth,  goodwill,  and  English  rusticity. 

**  Ho  I  ho !  Frank  Underbill,"  cried  one  of  the  party,  *'  dost  remem- 
ber our  refusing  to  quit  the  inn  parlour  till  the  fair  hostess  had  bestowed 
upon  us  a  maternal  benediction,  and  a  parting  kiss?  And  dost  re- 
collect the  arrival  of  mine  host,  as  the  last  luckless  wight  struggled 
with  the  dame,  and  his  sudden  downfall  under  the  blow  of  a  brown  jug 
upon  his  cockscomb,  from  the  angry  spouse  ?"  By  the  rattling  laugh 
that  followed  this  reminiscence,  it  was  clear  that  the  party  were  relating 
the  adventures  and  mishaps  of  a  previous  tippling  meeting,  and  many 
and  various  were  the  scoundrel  tricks  and  viilanous  jokes  uproariously 
reverted  to.  This  merriment  was  interrupted  by  a  sudden  rising  of  the 
group,  as  a  deafening  shout  told  the  approach  of  a  favourite  companion. 
A  young  man  now  bounded  towards  them,  every  hand  was  stretched 
forth  to  welcome  him,  and  every  eye  seemed  to  brighten  with  joy  at  his 
presence,  while  an  ancient  and  grizzled  ostler,  who  was^watching  the  parly 
fiom  the  slable-door,  grinned,  and  rubbed  has  withered  palms  together, 
with  every  expression  of  extravagant  glee. 

The  youth  who  had  ioined  the  roisters,  was  apparently  about 
eighteen;  his  face  beamed  with  health  and  intelligence:  in  taking  off 
bis  cap  he  showed  a  forehead  finely  arched,  and  of  singular  height,  but 
on  which  the  hair  seemed  to  grow  somewhat  scantily,  though  it  fell  in 
great  profusion  on  his  shoulders :  his  eyes  were  full,  and  flashed  conti- 
nually, as  with  an  innate  joyousness ;  but  ever  and  anon  they  would 
wear  a  strange  and  grave  aspect:  his  brows  that  were  before  in  mild 
repose,  would  knit  as  though  he  were  in  some  proud  meditation ;  but 
again  a  wild  sally  from  his  companions  would  bring  his  glance  upon 
them,  and  the  quick  change  that  thereupon  came  over  every  feature, 
would  give  to  his  thoughtful  face  such  a  character  of  infinite  glee,  and 
mad  waggery,  that  it  became  a  matter  of  wonder  to  mark  such  oppo* 
site  expressions  displayed  in  the  index  of  one  man's  mind. 

'<  What  is  it  that  I  have  heard  V  quoth  the  new  comer.     '  Has  all 
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England  been  cbaltenged  by  tbese  ale-topera  of  Bidfordy  to  try  tbe 
*<  strength  of  tbeir  heads  V* 

"  It  has,  brave  Will,"  replied  a  dozen  voices. 

The  young  man  now  sprang  upon  one  of  the  rude  tables  in  front  of 
the  inn. 

"  Silence,  silence  I  shouted  the  throng. 

'  And  shall  it  be  said  that  the  lovers  of  deep  draughts,  whoehone^ 
faces  I  now  look  upon,  have  heard  this  vainglorious  summons  in  si- 
lence? Up,  men  of  Stratford,  let  us  show  them  sport — if  tbey  tope 
gallons,  we  will  empty  barrels ;  if  they  drain  barrels,  we  will  hollow 
tuns ;  or,  like  the  army  of  the  ancient  king,  soak  up  whole  rivers, — so 
they  be  of  ale,— ere  these  dull  Bidford  men  shall  crow  so  loudly.'' 

^'  A  Shakspeare !  a  Shakspeare  to  the  fight  !*'  roared  the  mad  lads, 
and  up  went  caps  and  battered  cone-like  hats  into  the  air ;  and,  in  a 
brief  space,  twelve  stout  tipplers  of  the  good  town  of  Stratford-upon* 
Avon  started  to  Bidford,  to  drink  a  match  with  the  renowned  soakers 
of  that  thirsty  village. 

"  Odds  buddikins,"  muttered  the  beforenamed  ancient  ostler,  ^'  were 
that  lunacy  varlet.  Will  Shakspeare,  to  zay  he*d  lead  un  all  to  Lucifus, 
not  a  rogue  among  'em  would  turn  him  back ;  he  wur  married  scarce  a 
month  agone  to  master  Hathaway 's  daughter,  and  I  warrant  me  he 
hath  now  her  goodly  portion  of  many  crowns,  in  his  zievy  pouch— An 
he  return  with  'em,  happy  man  be  his  dole."  And  hereupon  he  grinned 
a  huge  grin,  and  rubbed  him  down  his  mare. 

And  now  master  Sol,  that  prince  of  topers,  shone  forth  brighter  than 
before,  as  if  resolved  to  have  some  share  in  the  sport ;  for  he  threw 
upon  the  mad  party  some  of  the  warmest  beams  the  season  would  per- 
mit him,  80  that  one  might  think  that  he  communed  with  himself,  some- 
what after  this  fashion  : — "  Odds  life !  though  I  cannot  get  down  and 
join  the  rogues,  wretch  that  I  am,  yet  will  I  aid  their  cause,  for  the  sake 
of  my  young  darling,  their  leader ;  therefore,  if  a  wholesome  heat  will 
increase  their  thirst,  and  make  them  worthy  of  my  warm  friendship, 
they  shall  smoke  in  their  jackets,  ere  they  see  the  end  of  their 
journey." 

'*  Huzza !  huzza !"  shouted  the  men  of  Bidford,  as  they  beheld  those  of 
Stratford  advancing,  our  challenge  hath  been  heard,  and  right  valiant 
foemcn  do  we  meet,  and  hard  will  be  the  strife  this  day  ;  for  lo !  Will 
Shakspeare  leads  them  on,  and  a  lustier  toper  of  English  beer,  and 
jolly  good  ale  than  he,  lives  not  in  Britain."  And  then  a  loud  shouting 
ensued  that  rent  the  air ;  for  the  opponents  had  met,  and  amidst  jesting, 
laughter,  kissing  of  country  wenches,  gambollings  and  curvettings,  two 
noble  casks  of  ale  were  planted  in  the  largest  room  of  the  best  house 
in  Bidford,  and  there  tapped. 

Each  man  now  paid  his  share  of  the  reckoning  to  mine  host,  while  Mas- 
ter Will  was  seen  to  extract  his  portion  from  an  apparently  well-611cd 
canvass  bag,  towards  which  the  eyes  of  the  party  were  attracted,  with 
strange  glances  of  doubt,  as  to  a  long  continuance  of  its  besity. 
Brown  earthen  jugs  were  ranged  on  the  table  before  each  man  which 
were  soon  filled  and  frothing;  and,  at  a  signal  given  by  our  Will,  the 
men  of  Stratford  emptied  them  at  a  draught,  and  clapped  them  aeain 
on  the  table,  with  the  precision  of  a  file  of  soldiers  grounding  their 
matchlocks.     Not  so  the  wily  men  of  Bidford  (who  were  termed  the 
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Sippen,  from  their  allowing  two  draughts  to  a  jug  ere  they  would 
finish  it),  they  paused  in  their  potations.  ''  Oho !"  quoth  Master  Hall  of 
the  Stratford  side,  *' where  are  the  topers  we  should  meet?  by  your 
caution  ye  should  be  '  the  Sippers.' " 

'*  Truly  we  are,  as  ye  shall  find  to  your  cost,"  replied  a  Bidford 
man.  ^  Our  topers  have  gone  to  Evesham  fair,  to  try  the  strength  of 
weaker  heads  than  thine,  and  it  is  left  for  us,  the  slow,  but  no  less  sure, 
sippers  of  Bidford,  Pebworth,  Marston,  and  other  hamlets  around,  to 
lay  the  flower  and  chivalry  of  Stratford  in  the  dust." 

'^  Drain  your  cups,  ye  niggardly  slaves,"  shouted  mad  Will ;  '<  and 
ho !  mine  host !  brmg  us  forth  stout  quarts,  an  we  do  not  empty  them 
at  a  drink,  and  then  wait  soberly  till  these  dull  snails  come  up  with  us, 
weak  boys  of  water  shall  we  be,  no  more  stout  men  of  ale." 

Quarts  were  now  filled  and  finished,  ere  the  cautious  men  of  Bid- 
ford had  drained  a  third  jug,  thus  giving  a  rest  to  Will's  men,  which 
they  turned  to  merry  account  by  such  chirruping  and  singing,  as  was 
spoken  of  in  the  village  for  many  a  good  day  after. 

Marian  Green,  the  pretty  ana  plump  maid  of  the  alehouse,  coming 
in  to  wait  upon  the  guests,  was  observed  to  be  whimpering.  ^'  Why  is 
this,  sweet  wench  ?"  said  Will.  ''  What  cruel  mischance  hath  dimmed 
thine  eyes  ?"  and  then  he  grasped  the  fingers  of  the  girl,  looked  at  her 
with  such  a  eaze  of  pity,  and  at  the  same  time  whispering  with  such 
tenderness,  that  her  face  instantly  brightened. 

"  Go  your  ways  for  a  naughty  varlet.  Master  Will,"  said  she, ''  I  am 
sad  for  no  such  villany ;  'tis  on  account  of  my  gossip,  Alice  Hart,  that 
the  tears  are  in  mine  eyes ;  they  are  now  haling  her  to  the  church,  to 
Tved  her  to  that  heartless  usurer,  John  a'Coombe— see,  Will,  see ! — look 
through  yon  casement ;  there  she  walks,  poor  lamb,  the  withered  bride- 
groom passing  on  amid  the  scenes  of  the  throng,  and  she  winning  all 
their  pity." 

^*  And  who  is  he  standing  in  the  shadow  of  yon  poolar,  wistfully 
watching  them,  his  arms  wreathed  like  a  melancholy  malcontent?" 

**  Tis  Master  Davenant,  a  good  youth  and  true,  but  poor;  and  that 
hath  hindered  him  in  his  suit  with  Alice,  though  the  maiden  loves  him 
as  the  light." 

''  And  is  not  that  the  uncle  of  the  wench — ^he,  there,  by  the  side  of 
the  crazy  bridegroom  ?" 

'<  It  is,  and  her  only  kinsman ;  he  cannot  return  to  John  a'Coombe 
some  moneys  he  hath  borrowed  at  high  interest,  and  that  is  the  cause  of 
yon  sad  sacrifice." 

<<  What  is  the  amount  due  to  the  usurer?*' 

•'  A  hundred  crowns  and  more." 

Will  thrust  his  hands  into  his  pouch,  produced  his  luckless  bag, 
which  indeed  held  the  little  dowery  ne  had  received  with  his  wife  Anne. 
He  gazed  at  it  wistfully,  thrust  it  again  into  his  pouch,  ruminated  a 
moment,  drained  his  jug  of  ale,  glanced  at  his  companions,  then  rushed 
to  the  casement,  thrust  it  open,  and  shouted  in  a  voice  of  thunder — 

''  Ho !  John  a'Coombe !  stand,  old  ten  in  the  hundred— -drop  that 
white  hand,  ere  Apollyon  seize  thee !" 

The  wedding  group  hearing  thb  loud  and  fierce  salutation,  turned  to 
look  at  the  spot  whence  it  proceeded.  Through  the  open  casement 
sprang  Will  with  the  agility  or  a  hound.    Up  rose  the  band  of  topers 
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in  astonishment  at  tUs  sudden  evolution,  wondeiiag  whit  fiend  had  so 
possessed  him. 

''Oho!  quoth  John  a'Goombe!  'tis  that  good  for  naught  Will 
Shakspeare,  let  him  take  heed,  or  my  friend.  Sir  Thomas,  shall  trounoa 
htm  soundly  for  this — a  malapert  1" 

Our  Will  now  came  up  with  the  amazed  group,  who  were  still  moie 
wonderstruck  to  behold  him  pluck  the  sad  bride  from  a'Coombe»  clip 
her  round  the  waist,  and  press  her  to  his  heart,  as  though  he  himself 
were  some  mad  lover  of  the  maid.  John  a'Goombe's  party  turned  to 
punish  this  audacity ;  but  Will,  holding  forth  his  doomed  bag  of  money, 
shouted  forth— 

**  Back,  knaves  I— I  shall  defend  this  deed  with  neither  steel  nor 
cudgel ;  behold  a  weapon,  against  which  your  master  dares  not  war  I 
Ho !  Master  Hart  t  this  fair  maid  is  thy  niece,  thou  hast  borrowed 
money  of  yon  usurious  crab,  who  hath  affected  hei^*-thy  bond  ia  un* 
cancelled,  and  she,  poor  wench,  is  the  only  consideration  that  can  annul 
it — Is  not  this  so?" 

*'  Truly  it  is,"  replied  the  kinsman. 

'<  And  could  the  debt  be  paid,  you  would  not  suffer  this  foul  prosti- 
tution V 

"  T  would  not." 

**  There,"  quoth  our  Will,  flinging  down  his  money  at  the  feet  of  the 
usurer, ''  take  thy  coin,  and  let  ti^is  damsel  go  in  peace," 

Master  John  a  Coombe  seeing  there  was  no  help  for  him,  took  up  the 
bag  with  excellent  grace,  and  went  away  into  the  chancel  of  the  chuichi 
not  to  be  married,  but  to  count  the  money. 

"  Tell  the  coin  well,  old  John,"  cried  Will,  calling  to  him  up  the 
aisle ;  ''  see  that  not  a  penny  be  wanting ;  and  besides  the  interest  thou 
wilt  find  there,  I  will  give  thee  an  epitaph  gratis^  with  a  hope  that  thou 
wilt  soon  require  it.    Listen,  and  note  it  in  thy  memory :" 

''  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  engraved, 
*Tis  a  hundred  to  ten  his  soul  ia  not  saved. 
If  anv  man  ask, '  Who  lies  in  this  tomb  V 
*  Oh  f  oho  r  says  the  devil, '  'tis  my  John  a'Coombe.'  * 
A  loud  laugh  from  the  bystanders  followed  this  effusion,  all  vowing 
with  one  accord,  that  Will  was  the  veriest  madcap,  and  soundest- 
hearted  villain  in  the  world. 

<'  And  now,"  quoth  he  to  a  lusty  youth,  who  had  approached  at  the 
commencement  of  this  interruption  to  the  weddine  proceedings,  '*  here 
is  thy  mistress ;  I  beheld  thy  melancholy  mood  when  you  thought  her 
lost  to  thee  for  ever — take  her— love  her — marry  her,  and  let  the  con- 
sequence be  a  boy  as  soon  as  the  sisters  three  will  so  allow  it.  And 
.harkye.  Master  Davenant,  should  ye  want  a  godfather,  for  this  as  yet 
but  talked-of  trouble.  Will  Shakspeare  will  be  ready  at  your  wish,  even 
though  he  take  God's  name  in  vain.  And  think  of  tneae  words,  my 
friend,*'  added  he  to  the  uncle,  as  he  seized  the  amazed  man's  hands 
and  looked  at  him  with  singular  earnestness. 

**  Ofsbbed  age  and  youth  cannot  live  tontiber  \ 
Touth  b  fiill  of  pleasure,  age  is  full  ofca 
Youth  like  summer  mom. 
Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Youth  like  summer — bmve  | 
Age  like  whiter-^bare," 


And  10  he  went  od  impnmibg  with  a  volaUe  glee,  that  won  all 
hearts  as  he  has  since  gained  ours ;  for  are  not  the  whole  of  the  fine 
lines  he  then  uttered,  remembered  m  his  immortal  sonnets  which  we  so 
lore  to  read  ?'' 

The  happy  lover  spoke  of  gratitude,  of  a  letoni  of  his  kindness, 
should  he  meet  with  better  fortune ;  but  Will  clapped  his  hands  to  his 
ears,  and  returned  to  his  drinking-bout,  where  ne  found  a  foaming 
jug  waiting  for  him.  But  the  fame  of  Stratford  seemed  doomed 
to  experience  a  reverse  on  that  luckless  day,  for  the  sippers  were 
still  quietly  and  steadily  discussing  their  potations,  and  keeping 
in  good  pace  with  their  onponents;  while  they,  inheriting  some- 
thing of  tne  life  of  their  leader,  put  no  check  upon  the  exuberance  of 
their  spirits,  but  talked,  and  halloo'd,  and  roared  forth  catches,  and 
belaboured  tables  in  argument,  and  kicked  away  sundry  impertinent 
chairs;  thereby  plainly  showing  that  the  fumes  of  the  strong  ale  had 
already  commen<^  its  work. 

**  Come,  Will,  come,'*  cried  some  half-doxen  hiccupping  voices, 
^*  take  off  your  ale,  man,  we'll  see  the  dull  varlets  on  the  earth  yet. 
Here,  Will  I— Ho,  Will  1— How  now.  Will  !_We  shall  carry  you  home 
in  triumph.  Will  I— Drink,  Will  I''  roared  all  that  could  speak ;  and 
then  such  a  confusion  of  sounds  arose,  which  nothine  could  silence  but 
the  chanting  by  our  Will,  of  his  **  Confession  of  l^th"— *-the  famous 
old  toping  troll  from  ''  Crammer  Qurton's  Needle,"  and  which  every 
man  and  boy  in  those  days  delighted  to  sing ;  and,  were  it  not  as  well 
known  in  our  time,  it  should  be  here  fully  set  forth  for  our  edification. 
And  when  they  bore  their  parts  in  its  roistering  burden,*- 

*'  Back  and  syde  so  bare,  go  bare, 
Both  foote  and  hande  go  cold : 
But  belly,  God  send  thee  sood  ale  ynoughe, 
Whether  it  be  new  or  old,*^ 

it  was  shouted  forth  with  such  true  bacchanalian  gusto,  that  the 
madmen  of  Stratford  commenced  rending  their  doublets,  and  casting 
away  other  of  their  garments  with  so  mucn  determination,  that  a  pretty 
bevy  of  damsels,  attracted  by  Will's  silver  voice  to  the  doorway  to 
listen,  uttered  a  shriek,  pretty  to  hear,  and  vanished.  But,  alas  !  when 
the  burden  came  on  for  the  second  Ume,  it  was  bellowed  forth  with 
such  lustiness  and  zeal,  every  man  rising  to  give  his  voice  its  loudest 
tone,  that  the  last  note  came  like  a  cannon-shot  upon  the  whole  party ; 
for  at  its  finish,  a  dreadful  carnage  ensued.  Five  stout  yeomen  of 
Stratford  bit  the  dust — ^five  of  the  sippers  also  lay  prostrate,  but  still 
mad  Will  held  on  his  song  to  the  end. 

**  Back  and  syde  go  bare,* 

drowsilj  sang  he  for  the  last  time;  but,  alack,  no  help  had  he  to 
bring  him  fairly  throuffh ;  one  solitary  Stratford  man  essayed  a  sound, 
that  only  ended  in  a  lat  chuckle  and  a  snore.  The  battle  was  done— « 
the  sturdy  and  cautious  siopers  had  gained  the  day,  for  there  sat  four 
pf  them  still  unconquerea,  and  filling  a  cup  to  the  now  silent  Will-— 
but,  alas!  where  was  he? 

The  sun  had  risen  ajgain— the  lark  was  singing  high  in  the  heavens- 
hut  where  was  Will  f— poor  Will  I  Waking  from  a  long  and  leaden 
deep*  repoQtanoe  in  bia  tewrt,  fierce  pangs  in  bis  brain,  empUam  in  his 
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pockets,  the  turf  beneath  him,  and  the  boughs  of  a  sheltering  crab- 
tree  above  his  head.  His  companions  were  standing  around,  all  wo- 
begone,  unshaven,  and  begrimed. 

**  Back  with  us.  Will,"  said  one  of  them ;  '*  let  us  not  return  to  Strat- 
ford with  this  dishonour  :  we  will  try  them  again.*' 

«  Good  friends,"  quoth  Will,  '*  leave  me  here,  I  pray  you ;  I  have 
much  to  think  of/' 

"  Wilt  thou  return  with  us  ?" 

**  No !  they  have  fairly  conquered  us,  and  I  am  content  to  have 
drank  with— 

"  Piping  Pebworth— -Dancine  Marston, 
Haunted  Hilborough,  and  Hungry  Grafton ; 
With  Dadging  Ezhall— Papist  Wiiford— 
Beggarly  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford." 

Will  being  now  left  to  himself,  bethought  of  the  future  with  appre- 
hension. Where  was  his  wife's  portion  ?  Grone  1  He  sighed  wistfully, 
ibr  Mistress  Anne  had  given  proof  of  a  love  of  domestic  dominion ;  and 
being  some  years  his  senior,  Will,  with  all  his  ale,  was  virtuous  enough 
to  pay  some  reverence  to  his  elders. 

**  Shall  I  go  home  ?"  quoth  he. "  An  I  do,  what  will  meet  me  there? 
Harsh  words  and  fierce  glances — but,  why  should  I  fly  in  fear  of  wo- 
man ?  Again :  Shall  I  go  home  ?  What  must  I  expect  ?  the  bailifis  of 
Sir  Thomas,  whose  deer  I  killed  last  week.  Again :  Shall  I  go  home  ? 
Mistress  Anne  will  say, '  Where  hast  thou  slept  the  night,  thou  varlet  V 

—No ;  ril  to  London." 

«  «  «  •  « 

A  thousand  blessings  on  vexatious  Anne ! 
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Frai7CE8  Miltok  was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  William 
Milton,  vicar  of  Heckfield,  Hants — a  New  College  living,  of  which  So- 
ciety he  was  for  some  years  a  Fellow.  He  was  an  able  mathematician 
and  mechanician,  and  was  well  known  among  the  scientific  men  of  his 
day. 

In  1809  Miss  Milton  was  married  at  Heckfield,  to  Thomas  Anthony 
Trollope,  barrister-at-law,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Em}.,  son  of  the  Rev. 
Anthony  Trollope,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Trollope,  Bart., 
of  Casewick,  Lincolnshire.  He  lived  to  witness  the  decisive  success  of 
Mrs.  Trollope's  first  work,  and  the  commencement  only  of  the  bril- 
liant literary  career,  of  which  that  was  the  opening.     He  died  in  1835. 

It  was  in  1827  that  Mrs.  Trollope  left  England  for  America ;  and  in 
1831  that  she  returned  to  her  native  country.  In  the  following  year 
she  published  her  two  volumes  on  the   ^*  Domestic  Manners  of  the 
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Aroericnns  ;**  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  a  rapid  Buecetsioa  of 
popular  and  successful  works  has  confirmed  and  extended  the  reputa- 
tion which  her  first  book  achieved ;  and  have  won  for  her  an  uodisputed 
place  amid  the  principal  favourites  of  the  public. 

Such  are  the  leading  facts  and  general  outline  of  Mrs.  TroUope's  his- 
tory. Of  the  details  of  her  domestic  life,  which  should  complete  the 
sketch,  we  know  but  little ;  but  we  would  make  a  few  remarks  ou 
one  peculiarity  in  the  reception  which  her  works  have  met  with  from 
the  public. 

That  Mrs.  Trollope  has,  from  the  first  commencement  of  her  career 
up  to  the  present  time,  been  uniformly  and  eminently  successful  as  an 
author,  no  one  can  gainsay  or  doubt.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  is 
equally  clear,  that  scarcelv  any  of  her  works — ^tlie  charming  «*  Widow 
Bamaby,''  perhaps,  excepted — ^have  escaped  the  vehement  and  angry  cen- 
sure of  some  portion  or  other  of  the  press.  Certainly  no  other  author  of 
the  present  day  has  been  at  once  so  much  read,  so  much  admired,  and 
BO  much  abused.  Now  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Does  it  not 
arise  from  the  bold,  and  uncompromising  expression  of  her  own  honestly- 
formed  convictions  and  opinions,  on  every  subject,  whatever  they  may 
be,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  from  the  intrinsic  talent,  and  charming  styw 
of  her  works  on  the  other  ?  We  can  trace  the  circumstance  to  no  other 
cause. 

There  may  be  many  persons  more  competent  to  form  an  opinion  on 
many  subjects  than  Mrs.  Trollope.  Her  views  may  be  distorted  by 
prejudice — (as  whose  are  not?)---or  she  may  form  a  judgment  too 
nastily ;  but  we  confess  that  we  set  a  very  high  value  on  Mrs.  TroUope's 
opinion  for  this  reason  :  That  we  are  sure  that  be  the  subject  what  it 
may,  and  let  the  opinion  she  may  have  conscientiously  arrived  at  be 
what  it  may-^and  displeasing  to  whom  it  may — ^that  opinion  will  be 
freely,  honestly,  and  boldly  expressed.  This  is,  it  is  true,  a  coone, 
which  must  and  will  make  enemies  (or  opponents  rather);  but  we 
would  hold  up  the  example  of  Mrs.  Trollope  to  all  writers,  as  a 
proof  that  in  authorship  as  well  as  in  other  crafts,  honesty  is  the  best 
policy;  for  we  firmly  believe,  that  all  the  opposition  and  censure 
which  the  free  expression  of  her  opinions  has  drawn  down  upon  her, 
from  those  who  think  differently,  has  in  no  degree  availed  to  check 
the  success  of  her  works. 
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LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 
THE  IDLER  IN  ITALY.* 

Therb  are  circumstances  under  which  authors  may  excuse  a  critic's 
differing  from  what  they  assert,  and  even  a  lady  can  pardon  contra- 
diction, from  those  who  owe  her  gallantry.  Thus  must  we  begin  by 
fault-finding. 

The  JdZsrf  "  We  would  not  hear  thine  enemies  say  so. 
Nor  shalt  thou  do  our  ear  that  violence. 
To  make  it  truster  of  thine  own  report 
Against  thyself.    We  know  thou  wert  no  idler  !** 

Two  volumes,  recording  the  occupations  of  nearly  every  day,  from 
August  25,  1822,  to  May  or  June,  1827,  prove  that  her  ladyship  was 
constantly  and  variously  employed;  enjoying,  observing,  exploring, 
conversing,  and  setting  down  die  vivid  impressions  which  her  fine 
mind  received ;  with  a  spirit  liberal  as  just,  a  tone  of  blended  vivacity 
and  sentiment,  which  lends  a  charm  to  her  pages,  the  more  striking  as 
contrasted  by  evidences  of  classic  and  manly  erudition,  rarely  pos- 
sessed by  a  lovely  and  fashionable  woman.  En  pattant,  though  the 
gortrait  gives  us  the  delicate  features,  and  animal  b^uty  of  the 
ountess,  it  does  not  realize  the  intellectual  and  aristocratic  expression 
of  its  original. 

That  reminds  us  of  the  amiable  enthusiasm  with  which  she  dwella  on 
the  graces  of  her  own  sex.  Nature  set  her  above  the  power  of  envying 
any  one.  Her  ideas  are  all  liberal,  unprejudiced,  impartial,  and 
breathed  with  a  frankness,  free  from  pretence,  display,  or  affecta- 
tion. 

An  intense  love  of  her  own  country  and  compatriots,  for  instance, 
blinds  not  her  ladyship  to  the  agreeabilities,  the  occasional  superiorities 
of  other  lands,  and  their  natives,  of  all  classes. 

There  is  no  false  humility  in  Uie  manner  of  her  mentioning  her  own 
verses,  though  we  think  more  highly  of  them  than  does  their  authoress. 
The  power  of  extemporarily  clothing  gentle  and  refined  thoughts  in 
measured  rhyme,  is  a  talent  not  to  be  depreciated,  because  it  may  not 
rank  its  possessor  with  our  original  and  creative  poets.  Nor  is  aa 
elegant  versifier  to  be  responsible  for  the  flatteries  of  those  who  know 
not  of  what  poems  should  be  made. 

Our  fair  Journaliser's  versatile  pen  gracefully  flies  from  Politics  to 
Cookery,  from  Religion  to  Scenery,  from  Fashion  to  the  Fine  Arts,  in- 
cluding Music  and  the  Drama,  from  illustrations  of  national  character, 
in  humble  life  and  in  the  hospitals,  to  the  highest  society  of  the  realms 
through  which  she  passed. 

Numerous  are  her  royal  personse,  of  different  orders ;  the  anecdotes 
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of  Napoleon's  family  are  deeply  interestiiig,  especially  that  of  Madame 
Mare's  saluting  the  forehead  of  Lady  Blessington — ^What  a  picture ! 

High  titles  and  nohle  names  abound  in  this  agreeable  work.  Not 
the  least  exciting  among  them,  the  reader  will  find  those  of  our  British 
literati;  Byron,  Moore,  Shelly,  Gell,  Hamilton,  Lister,  and  a  host  of 
celebrated  beings. 

Her  ladyship,  indeed,  beheld  the  extraordinary  mind  of  Childe 
Harold  unveiled,  and  most  fairly  deals  she  with  its  peculiarities. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  praising  this  self-stylea  '*  Idler"  is  to  ex« 
tract  a  few  passages  from  her  own  diary. 

After  a  minute  and  sympathy-rousing  description  of  that  exhaustless 
topic,  sea-sickness,  her  ladyship  says, 

**  Self,  self  alone  seemed  remembered  ;  but,  in  all  this  exhibition  of  our  na- 
tural ^tism,  mothers  and  mothers  alone  resisted ;  they,  though  halMead 
with  sickness,  could  still  think  of  their  children,  and  forget  their  own  sufferings 
to  alleviate  those  of  their  offiprinir." 

**  They  who  wish  to  preserve  the  illusions  of  love,  would  do  well  to  eschew 
this  ordeal ;  which,  like  the  grave,  separates  those  whom  the  wily  archer  has 
united.    It  is  difficult  for  a  man  to  believe  in  the  divinity  of  a  beautiful  woman 

after  he  has  seen  her**— « 

«  •  •  «  « 

**  But  for  a  woman  who,  conscious  of  her  own  helplessness,  relies  for  succour 
on  the  man  she  loves,  what  can  restore  her  confidence  in  his  supposed  strength 

and  superiority,  when  she  has  beheld  him Oh^  degradation  of  the  manly 

diaracter— *and  heard  him,  &c.  kcT 

We  think  onr  belle  logician  a  little  *  severe  in  youthful  beauty'  here  t 
but,  without  disputing  her  dictum,  we  must  congratulate  the  men  and 
women  who,  never  having  taken  each  other  for  divinities,  are  prepared 
to  love  on,  without  illusion,  '  in  sickness  and  in  health.' 

'*  September  1st.    My  birthdav.    I  could  be  hitte  and  sentimental  were  I  to 

five  wav  to  the  reflections  which  particular  recollections  awaken*  In  England 
should  experience  these  doleful  feelines,  but  at  Paris  imteue  and  sentimenta- 
lity would  be  misplaced ;  so  I  must  look  coleur  de  roie,  and  receive  the  conm» 
tulations  of  my  friends,  on  adding  another  year  to  my  age ;  a  subject  fiv  m>m 
meriting  congratulations,  when  one  has  passed  thirty.'^ 

#  «  «  •  « 

**  I  have  jost  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  old  friend,  the  Baron  Denon,  who 
was^  as  all  my  French  acquaintances  profess  themselves  to  be,  charmed  to  see 
new  «#»••# 

The  good  Dfuon  Is  a  most  amusing  man,  a  compound  of  savant  and  petU 
maitrei  one  moment  descanting  on  Egyptian  antiquities,  and  the  next  passing 
euloguims  on  thejoii  chapeau  or  robe  of  his  female  vbiters.  He  seems  equally 
at  home  in  detailing  the  perfections  of  a  mummy,  or  in  describing  le  migmm 
pied  dune  dutrmante  fsmme ;  and  not  unftequently  turns  from  exhibiting  some 
morceau  (Tan^tdte  hien  remarguable,  to  display  the  cast  of  the  exquisite  lumd  of 
Pauline  Borghese.  ♦  *  *  •  ♦ 

Denon  would  be  nothing  without  his  collection.  His  house  is  a  perfect 
museum,  and  furnishes  him  with  an  inexhaustible  topic  on  which  to  expend 
his  superfluous  animation,  and  scientific  discoveries.  •  .  .  He  is  the  matt 
obliging  of  all  egotists,  and,  what  is  rare,  the  least  tiresome.  L'Empereur  ei 
nufi  forms  the  re/Mn  of  most  of  his  monotoffucs,  and  It  is  evident  that  he  thinks 
one  in  no  degree  infinrior  to  the  other.  His  vanity,  always  harmlesib  is  fira* 
quently  very  amusing." 

2x2 
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*  There  if  moch  said,  and  well  said  too,  of  France  and  Switzerland, 
before  ^^this  Idler*'  reaches  Italy.  A  French  epigram,  on  the  death,  en 
couche^  of  Voltaire's  and  St.  Lambert's  mathematical  mistress,  is  a  rich 
specimen  of  Gallic  levity  and  humour. 

Jjxdy  Blessington  makes  honourable  mention  of  our  great  tragedian ; 
but,  alas  1  modem  Romans  might  have  **  looked  on  John  Remble  in  the 
Foffom,  or  at  the  Capitol,  as  a  stran^r,"  unless  they  had  been  made  known 
to  him ;  besides,  his  having  **  admirably  personated  Roman  characters/* 
might  rather  have  shamed  than  gratified  some  of  Rome's  rising  genera- 
tion. Had  he  been  discovered  in  his  Cato  dress ,  among  the  eternal 
city's  ruins,  tken^  indeed — ^but,  even  then,  a  beholder  would  have  re- 
quired an  imagination  poetical  as  our  authoress's  own,  in  order  to  have 
appreciated  the  spectacle.  The  healthful  exercise  of  horse-riding 
helped  to  sustain  the  flight  of  her  fancy :  like'/'  Mameluke,"  it  is  a  high- 
mettled  steed,  for  a  lady's  guidance,  but  managed  excellently ! 

The  French  lines  to  Laura's  grotto,  or  rather  that  in  which  Petrarch 
alone  "  reposed,"  are  truly  comic,  though  we  agree  with  our  authoress 
as  to  their  ffross  injustice.  Her  exceptions,  too,  against  the  proverb  of 
'*  Sad  as  a  nightcap,"  have  our  full  concurrence. 

*'  We  do  not  consider  the  hours  allotted  to  repose  as  being  duU ;  but  then 
we  are  a  reflecting  race,  and  are  not  disposed  to  find  fault  with  aught  that 
lends  to  aaake  us  uiink,  even  though  it  should  not  make  us  sleep* 

The  following  foot  is  curious,  and  new : 

"  Tlie  mother  of  Napoleon,  on  returning  from  church,  was  suddenly  seised 
with  the  pangs  of  labour,  and  gave  birth  to  him  in  her  salon,  before  she  oonld 
be  removed  to  her  bedchamber,  on  a  tapestry  carpet,  on  which  was  v«pf»- 
sented  the  heroes  of  Homer.  This  circumstance  was  frequently  lefenvd  to  " 
Ac  VoLi.,p.3e3. 

The  statement  is  confirmed,  Vol.  it.,  p.  555. 

**  Count  Tibuvce  Sebastiaoi,  brother  to  the  genend  of  that  name,  a  Coisican 
by  birth,  and  connected  with  the  Bonaparte  fiimily,  told  me,  at  Avignon,  that 
Madame  Mdre  s  accouchement  of  Napoleon  took  place  in  a  $akn,  on  a  carpet^ 
on  which  was  represented  a  scene  in  the  Iliad.  She  had  been  to  church*  where 
she  was  taken  ill,  and  had  only  time  to  be  brought  back  to  her  house,  and 
placed  in  the  first  salon  on  the  rez^de-ckanu^,  where  she  nve  birth  to  a  heRH 
destined  to  create  as  much  wonder,  in  modem  days,  as  did  any  of  those  ef 
Homer  in  ancient  times." 

This  m&rc,  no  doubt,  would  have  heard  unenvyingly  of  the  sleep! 
"  father  of  twenty-seven  children" — seen  by  the  Countess. 

Her  ladyship  proves  that  '^  they  manage  matters  better  in  France,**  as 
to  waltzing,  dressing,  or — leaving  parts  of  the  form  undressed,  than  we 
do.  That  French  women  wear  not  easily  spoilt  ceintures,  nor  robes  soon 
to  be  chiffonisp  &ud  fani  by  use. 

This  is  ''  political  economy"  in  them.  Our  belles  can  afibrd  to  be  libe- 
ral and  confiding. 

At  Florence,  our  authoress  is  very  eloquent.  She  says  of  the  Medi- 
cean  "Venus — 

**  There  is  a  purity,  a  modesty  in  this  inimitable  work,  that  precludes  the  fad- 
lags  of  embanassment  with  which  women  oomemnlate  a  nude  statue,  in  the 
presence  of  men.    It  is  the  pegwnification  of  ioeal  loveUness^  leQned  and 
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sptritQftltted  from  eveiy  indication  of  litnnan  paision— coldlj,  chasUlv  ii^utU 
fol.  Not  so  is  the  oemmted  picture  of  Venu8»  by  Titian,  whidi  is  placed  uof 
mediaidy  behind  it,  forming  a  Tiolent  contrast  to  its  celestial-looking  neigh- 
bour. This  flowing  picture  is  all  of  eartli,  itsbc»uty  being  wholly  voluptuous^ 
unredeemed  by  any  expression  of  intellectual  refinement.  Titian  should  have 
placed  Cupid  Anteroe  by  her  side,  to  indicate  that  hei^s  is  the  beauty  that  'en- 
chains tlie  senses  only.  Yet,  on  reflection,  this  allegorical  indication  is  not 
necessaiT,  for  the  whole  picture  explains  it,  breathing  an  atmosphere  of  senawah 
lity.  The  Venus  de  Medici  must  always  charm  women— the  Yemis  of  Titian 
— men." 

We  coincide  with  her  ladyship's  decision  against  the  exuberant  em. 
bonpoint  of  Reuben's  women,  who  seem  fit  but  to  attract  the  admiration 
of  butchers  and  graziers ;  her  horror  of  huge  busts,  stomachs,  and  double 
chins. 

Her  preference  for  British  over  other  females  is  commendable  and 
well-founded ;  their  shrinking  timidity,  even  on  the  stage,  she  rtghtij 
deems  an  attraction,  not  a  blemish. 

Those  who  have  only  seen  the  riante  portraits  of  the  Countess,  will 
hardly  be  prepared  for  the  depth,  vigour,  novelty,  and  somewhat  sombre 
hue  of  her  moral  reflections.  Yet  let  the  gay  ponder  them  well  I  re- 
commended as  they  are  by  a  clear  and  accurate  style,  they  must  please 
while  they  instruct,  and  sober  while  they  elevate. 

Lady  Blessington  writes  with  a  devotedly  Christian  feeling  and  intent ; 
all  her  apostrophes  on  the  fleeting  enjoyments  of  life,  evince  sincere 
hath  and  piety;  yet  we  dare  not  extract  the  monk's  harangue,  touching 
the  true  and  the  false  Polichinel.  In  papistical  states,  such  things  are 
common  ;  but  on  Protestant  ground,  they  would  seem  rather  startling, 
if  we  repeated  them.  Lady  Blessington  possesses  a  power  of  describ'* 
ing  the  terrible  almost  cruelly  well.  Her  soldier  killed  in  a  duello,  her 
revolutionary  heroine,  forced  to  drink  human  blood,  and  her  account 
of  the  dog  at  the  Grotto  de  Cani — his  daily-expected,  resisted,  and  re- 
peated temporary  death, — these  are  morsels  full  of  stem  lessons,  and 
very  agonizmg  to  the  physical,  the  nervous  construction  of  all  sensttife 
readers. 

How  strangely  true  it  is,  that  children,  who  never  are  to  be  in  any 
way  great  or  noted,  remain  babes  at  an  age  senior  to  that  at  which 
others,  marked  by  nature  for  coming  glory,  were  men  and  women  in 
miniature  I 

Lady  Blessinortouy  when  but  in  her  seventh  year,  was  translating 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters;  yet,  when  education  had  had  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century's  chance  of  improvement  (since  then),  she  met 
in  Naples  '*  an  English  girl,  about  ten  years  old,"  doubtless  of  rich 
and  high  connexions,  *'  who  exclaimed,  on  seeing  a  iVe;7^tine,  *  Oh !  dear 
raamma,  only  fancy — here  is  a  Neptune  I  a  real  Neptune,  too,  with  a 
fork !  How  strange  !  I  thought  that  Neptune  belonged  only  to  England. 
I  imagined  there  was  but  one  Neptune  !  "  • 

So7eak>as  a  patriot  as  our  authoress  would,  no  doubt,  tolerate  such 
a  blunder.  Another  Neapolitan,  and  still  more  infantine,  incident  merits 
our  praise. 

"  The  wife  of  one  of  the  gardeners  of  Belvedere  was  confined  this  morning, 
and  gave  birth  to  a  fine  little  girl.  I  saw  her  at  work  in  the  court-yard  an  hour 
before  the  event,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  it  bad  occurred,  tlie  infimt  was 
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brought  to  me,  swathed  in  the  Italian  mode,  from  the  chest  to  the  feet,  pre- 
cisely like  the  drawings  of  Indian  children  which  I  have  seen  ;  the  head  nad 
no  cap,  but  was  profusely  powdered ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  ears  were  alr^Kiy 
pierced,  and  bore  gold  rings  in  them.  The  powdered  bead  formed  a  cuiioua 
contrast  with  the  red  hce  of  the  infant,  whicb  presented  any  thing  rather  than 
a  pleasing  sight.  Nevertheless,  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  parents  pro- 
nounced  it  to  be  the  most  charming  bambino  ever  seen,  and  the  mother  pressed 
it  rapturously  to  her  breast,  as,  seated  beneath  the  arcades  in  the  court,  within 
six  hours  after  her  accouchement,  she  exhibited  it  to  her  neighbours  and 
visiters,  with  no  small  degree  of  self-complacency  and  delight.  While  I  write 
this,  a  very  interesting  and  picturesque  group  are  assembled  beneath  my  win^ 
dow,  consisting  of  the  united  families  of  the  two  gardeners,  the  nouveUe  ac- 
couchie  and  her  bambino,  the  grandmother,  and  some  of  the  neighbours.  The 
children  are  all  touching  and  kissing  the  new-bom  infont,  the  grandmother 
cautioning  them  not  to  be  too  rough  In  their  caresses,  and  the  mother,  with 
DO  symptom  of  recent  illness,  en  chmta,  and  dressed  cL  rordnunret  is  partaking 
of  her  usual  evening  repast,  an  abundant  supply  of  maccaroni.  All  seem 
in  high  glee ;  and  I  am  told  that  to-morrow  she  will  resume  her  customary 
occupations,  as  if  nothing  particular  had  occurred  T 

The  St.  Januarius's  farce  is  ludicrously  described,  and  how  his  Saint* 
ship's  Catholic  votaries  miscall  him,  if  his  phial  of  blood  is  tardy  in  its 
annual  miracle  of  liquefaction. 

This  is  a  relief,  after  certain  coffinless  charnel-houses,  and  museums 
of  anatomical  preparations,  only  too  faithfully,  too  potently  depicted. 

Favourable  tributes  are  paid  to  the  talents  of  Charles  Matthews,  junior, 
as  a  mimic.  The  authoress,  speaking  of  another  great  man's  hope,  most 
truly  observes, 

**  If  a  son  happens  to  possess  the  qualities  that  distinguished  his  parent,  people 
say,  ^  Yes,  he  ion  remind  one  or  his  father,  but  how  different  !*  If  he  has 
merit  of  another  kind,  they  shake  their  heads  and  say, 

'  Ah  !  how  unlike  our  old  friend  I* " 

There  is  a  'naivetS,  a  bonne  foi,  about  her  ladyship's  lucubrattons, 
that  nor  learning,  nor  travel,  nor  knowledge  of  high  life,  nor  experience 
in  the  ways  of  the  world  generally,  can  uncreate — a  freshness  of  heart, 
a  simple  candour  of  diction,  that  seems  lending  an  air  of  impulse  to 
speculations  on  which  she  must  have  meditated  long  and  often. 

Much  cant  and  twaddle  has  of  late  been  set  forth  against  egotism 
and  personality.  The  traveller  who  keeps  a  diary  must  rewrite  it,  ere 
he  or  she  can  escape  the  first  charge ;  and  we  question  whether,  in  giT- 
ing  *elf  a  false  name,  one  would  not  be  tempted  to  retrace  events  so 
gratifying  to  self-love,  as  to  be  inadmissible  while  one  honestly  says  **  I" 
and  •'me." 

As  to  the  second  count,  persons  named  at  full,  in  such  works,  are 
rarely  vexed  at  heart  with  such  notoriety,  provided  the  writer  has 
bestowed  on  them  unqualified  praise;  but  if  (in  spite  even  of  exaggerated 
compliments)  a  pet  phrase,  a  trick,  a  habit,  a  superficial  defect,  be  ad- 
mitted to  mark  the  identity,  the  fidelity  of  the  portrait,  then  the  original 
vapours—"  That  is  unjustifiably  personal  1"  "  Spy,"  •'  Informer,"  and 
the  like  epithets,  reward  the  teller  of  truth,  however  kindly  that  truth 
may  have  been  told. 

Fortune  and  station  prevent  the  possibility  of  Lady  Blessington's 
caring  what  folks  say. 

For  our  parU,  we  think,  if  her  book  has  a  &ult,  it  is  that  of  being 
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loo  amiable ;  yet  such  weakness  becomes  her  sex.  The  manners  of 
many  lands  may  need  reform— gentle  example  can  effect  rast  improTe- 
ments ;  but  whenever  we  see  biting  satire,  however  deserved,  however 
likely  to  correct  the  errors  it  points  out,  coupled  with  a  lady's  name,  we 
are  sorry.    It  is  not  woman's  work ;  at  least,  so  we  venture  to  opine. 

Personages  of  vast  public  utility  in  this  line  may  wear  female  attire ; 
we  may  admire  and  thank  their  beneficial  exertions,  but  we  must  wish 
that  they  were  every  way  like  the  lords  of  the  creation,  with  whom  they 
compete. 

Lady  Blessington  wisely  contents  herself  with  the  feminine  spheres 
of  feeling,  fancy,  taste,  and  wit;  in  these  she  shines,  and  long  may  she 
shine  !  With  which  cordial  aspiration  we  recommend  her  volumes  to 
our  readers,  and  bid  their  fair  authoress  adieu. 


THE  YOUTH  OF  SHAKSPEARE* 

If  a  book  may  be  expected  to  excite  attention,  and  obtain  popula- 
larity^  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  readers,  to  whose  sympathies 
and  personal  feelings  it  makes  appeal,  these  volumes,  portraying  as  in 
a  fairy  mirror  "The  Youth  of  Shakspeare,"  may  reckon  on  outstrip- 
ping all  their  competitors  in  the  race  of  fame:  for  who  among  the 
tnany  illustrious  heirs  of  immortality,  bearing  an  English  name,  was  ever 
so  proudly  identified  with  the  heart  and  mind  of  Englishmen,  English 
women,  and  even  English  children,  as  our  own  Shakspeare  ?  our  own 
peculiarly,  because  we  alone,  who  speak  his  tongue,  can  pretend 
to  appreciate  him.  The  mingled  wonder  and  admiration  which  fo- 
reigners have  begun  to  feel  for  Shakspeare,  may  be  in  some  instances 
aincere;  howbeit,  in  roost  cases,  it  is  an  empty  affectation,  or  an 
ignorant  and  unworthy  boasting,  made  at  the  expense  of  names  that,  as 
regards  the  boasters,  are  better  worthy  their  quoting ;  though,  be  it  an 
empty  boast,  or  a  heartfelt  sentiment,  it  is  equally  a  tribute  to  the 
boundless  fame  of  its  object.  But  by  his  own  countrymen  alone  can 
Shakspeare  be  duly  felt,  and  understood,  and  honoured ;  and  to  them 
especially  are  th^  highly-pleasing  and  characteristic  volumes  ad- 
dressed. 

The  previous  production  of  the  same  agreeable  and  ingenious  writer, 
entitled  ''  Shakspeare  and  his  Friends,"  was  so  generally  read  and  esti- 
mated, and  it  is  moreover  so  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  reading 
world,  that  we  are  spared  the  necessity  of  entering  into  any  lengthened 
details  as  to  the  general  character  of  this  sequel  to  the  above-named 
work ;  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter,  the  writer's  mode  of  treating  it, 
the  style  of  the  composition,  and  the  chief  character  treated  of,  being 
identical.     It  is  therefore  only  necessary  for  us  to  refer  to  the  points  in 
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which  the  new  production  differs  from  that  to  which  it  will  form  ao. 
wtntby  and  «o  indispensable  a  companion.  We  have  called  it  a  '^  se- 
qmir  to  **  Shakspeare  and  his  Friends  ;*'  but  it  is  so  in  a  somewhat  Irish 
aens^-^the  v^de  having  preceded  the  steed.  In  the  former  work 
was  placed  before  us  the  Makhoob  of  Shakspeare,  with  all  its  rich  and 
ran  quaUties,  conditions,  and  concomitants.  We  have  here  the  Youth 
of  the  Mane  wtmdrous  being,  with  its  gentle  and  mysterious  growth, 
from  the  heaven-sown  seed,  the  fairy-tended  root,  the  passion-nourished 

eaot,  tip  to  '^  the  bright  consummate  flower,"  which  at  length  burst 
rth  to  gladden  and  glorify  mankind,  in  the  immortal  '' Romeo  aod 
JvList/'— that  most  beautiful  emanation  of  the  sunbright  spirit  of 
yoiilh,  that  ever  testified  to  the  godlike,  because  the  creative  power  of 
the  human  imagination.  The  first  of  these  undertakings  was  doubtless  a 
bold  one,  and  could  only  have  been  ventured  on  from  a  wise  and 
worthy  confidence  in  the  inspiring  nature  of  the  subject.  The  second 
we  should  have  been  tempted  to  pronounce  a  rash  one,  were  it  not  for 
the  sustained  wing  with  which  the  author  has  made  the  BighL  In  fact, 
the  present  volumes  are  in  every  respect  equal  in  merit  and  attraction 
to  their  pleasing  and  popular  predecessors ;  and  they  will  probably 
obUiin  a  still  greater  degree  of  success,  from  the  more  inviting  na- 
ture of  the  subject  matter,  and  the  scope  it  affords  for  a  freer  exercise 
of  the  writer's  fancy,  his  feeling,  and  his  imagination.  In  his  fonaer 
wotk,  the  author  was  tethered  in  a  great  degree  to  the  Shakspeare  of 
the  theatre — of  the  town-— of  the  world ;  the  Shakspeare  that  we  know 
and  love,  and  honour,  and  wonder  at,  and  almost  adore.  But  here  be 
has  to  deal  with  that  most  inviting,  yet  most  vague,  of  all  intellectual 
speculations,  the  Shakspeare  **  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land*' — the 
Shakspeare  who  exists  as  a  specific  entity  in  the  imagination  of  every 
one  of  iis^ike  in  no  two  imaginations,  because  in  no  two  seen  under 
the  same  phase, — differing  from  and  alike  in  each  case,  as  the  stars 
differ  fiom  and  are  like  each  other,  yet  true  in  all,  because  seen,  like 
the  stars,  by  its  own  light,  and  by  no  other. 

Such  being  the  peculiar  and  unique  nature  of  the  subject  of  these 
volumes,  the  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  the  Shakspeare  of  our  au- 
thor like  ki$  own  Shakspeare,  or  like  any  body  else's ;  and  yet  he  must, 
by  w>  means  on  that  account  pronounce  it  other  than  the  true  Shak- 
speare :  for  though  Shakspeare  is  to  be  judged  by  and  compared  with. 
**  himself  alone/'  and  his  prototype  and  mistress  almighty  ^ature^  yet. 
is  he  *^  all  things  to  all  men,*'  and  like  Nature  herself,  the  exponent, 
the  container,  the  harmonizer  of  all. 

The  work  commences  on  that  ever-famous  twentv-third  of.  April, 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  sixty-four,  which  ushered  into  being 
the  marvellous  subject  of  it ;  and,  true  to  its  title,  it  pursues  the  fertile 
theme  through  all  the  flowery  windings  of  its  inviting  course,  till  it 
fairly  launches  the  bard  on  the  great  ocean  of  his  fame,  to  ride  there 
for  ever,  the  most  gallant  and  glorious  bark  on  which  the  sun  of  immor* 
tality  ever  shone.  Perhaps  nothing  has  been  written  of  Shakspeare  at 
once  more  characteristic  of  its  subject,  and  more  deeply  imbued  with 
the  true  spirit  in  which  that  subject  can  alone  be  treated  worthily,  than 
the  opening  scenes  of  this  book  ;  in  which  the  fairies,  who  are  made  to 
watch  over  the  birth  of  their  favourite,  meet  together  by  moonlight  in  a 
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fair  meadow,  on  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  and  Titania  discloses  to  Obenm; 
her  intention  of  taking,  under  her  especial  care,  the  child  who  is^  abMI 
to  see  the  light  in  the  neighbouring  town.    The  fairy  kii^  and  qucen^- 
of  course,  speak  in  the  measured  phrase  proper  to  their  poetical  tribe; 
and  we  must  say  that,  out  of  Shakspeare  himself,  there  are  few  tbii^i 
more  beautiful  than  some  of  the  passages  in  which  Titania  describes 
the  future  destinies  and  qualities  of  the  object  of  her  favour.     Nor 
does  this  superhuman  opening  of  the  subject  interfere  at  all  injuriously 
with  that  purely  human  sympathy  on  which  the  general  effect  of  this 
work  must  and  ought  to  depend :  for  it  extends  no  further  than  to  the 
ante-natal  fortunes  of  the  '^  divine''  bard — the  more  divine  that  hi#  ai«* 
tributes  were  so  essentially  and  especially  human.    Very  pretty  and  * 
pleasing  is  the  way  in  which  the  author  describes  the  christening  of  (he  ' 
favoured  infant — ^his  first  motives  to  learning,  namely,  his  iustinctive  ^ 
love  of  foiry  lore — his  gentle  and  happy  childhood — ^his  bright  and 
blooming  boyhood,  and  the  first  openings  of  his  flowery  "  youth.'*    All 
thesey  howrever,  are  teuched  rapid! v  and  briefly,  in  order  to  afford  ample 
scope  for  the  treatment  of  that  May  of  the  poet*s  life,  on  which  the. 
writer  lavishes  all  the  warmth  of  his  enthusiasm.    And  seldom  has  rich 
seed  fallen  on  a  richer  and  more  fitting  soil :  for  to  treat  of  Shakspeare 
in  a  spirit  in  which  cold  and  cautious  criticism  takes  the  smallest  part*^ 
in  short,  to  treat  of  him  in  any  spirit  but  that  of  the  burning  and  abound- 
Jng  enthusiasm  which  characterizes  the  present  work«  is  to  mistake  the 
purposes  of  this  species  of  writing,  and  to  mbtake  still  more  the  means 
by  which  those  purposes  are  to  be  attained. 

Brief  as  our  limits  are>  we  must  not  do  this  book  the  injustice  to  dis- 
miss  it  without  apprising  the  reader,  that  it  owes  but  half  its  attractions 
to  the  main  subject  on  which  it  turns.  The  fortunes  of  Shakspeare  are 
most  ingeniously  'and  pleasingly  interwoven  with  a  romantic  fiction, 
highly  characteristic  of  the  times  in  which  the  scenes  are  laid,  and 
which  gives  occasion  for  the  introduction  of  almost  all  classes  and  con- 
ditions of  the  Englbh  people,  at  that  most  important  and  pregnant 
period  of  our  history,— from  the  virgin  Queen  on  her  throne,  wiUi  her 
favourites  and  famous  courtiers  and  chivalry  about  her — her  Liecesters, 
Essexes,  Raleighs,  Sydneys,  and  the  rest--down  through  every  grade 
of  life,  even  to  the  humblest  denizens  of  the  way-side  cottage,  or 
the  village  green.  Upon  the  whole,  thereforey  it  will  be  inferred,  as  it 
fairly  may,  that  we  have  seldom  had  to  introduce  to  public  notice  and 
favour,  a  book  more  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  English  life 
at  Uie  period  in  question,  or  one  more  deserving  of  that  extensive  po* 
pularity  which  it  will  certainly  attain. 
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Though  scarcely  answering  to  its  second  title,  of  *^  Life  in  tae 
Wesf*—  (for  many  of  its  best  scenes  take  place  east  of  Temple  Bar)— 
this  novel  has  considerable  merit.  It  is  one  of  those  scarcely  exagge- 
rated delineations  of  the  actual  "life*'  of  the  day,  which  must,  if  exe- 
cuted with  even  a  moderate  share  of  skill  and  knowledge,  always  prove 
entertaining  to  that  numerous  class  of  readers  who  do  not  like  the 
trouble  of  observing  for  themselves ;  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  of  some 
value  in  the  eyes  of  the  future  antiquary,  who  may  desire  to  know  how 
we  of  this  boasted  nineteenth  century  "  lived  and  had  our  being."  The 
incidents  of  the  story  are  pretty  equally  divided  between  those  three 
great  divisions  of  London  life  which  make  up  its  vast,  varied,  and  mys- 
terious whole,  namely,  the  very  highest — the  Corinthian  capital  of  the 
noble  pillar  (for  such,  as  a  whole,  it  unquestionably  is)— the  shaft  which 
forms  the  middle  and  most  important  portion,  both  in  power  and  extent 
— and  the  base  or  pedestal — ^base,  we  are  constrained  to  admit,  in  moie 
than  one  sense  of  the  word,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  containing  the 
elements  of  goodness,  and  even  of  greatness,  in  at  least  an  equal  degree 
with  the  higher  compartments  of  the  fabric  which  supports  the  vast 
frame  of  English  society.  We  hold  the  chief  merit  of  the  work  before 
ns  to  be  its  excellent  sketches  of  the  low  life  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
their  chief  merit  is,  that  truth  of  detail  which  renders  them  illustrations  of 
the  general  truth  we  have  just  referred  to.  The  scenes  between  Huns- 
man  and  Jack  Jeffries,  if  not  equal  in  humour  to  those  of  Dickens  in 
similar  departments  of  London  life,  are  certainly  but  little  inferior  to 
them  in  truth  of  character  and  reality  of  detail.  In  the  middle-life  de- 
partment, which  is  chiefly  occupied  and  illustrated  by  the  worthy  and 
wealthy  Mr.  Hopwood  and  his  family,  we  also  meet  with  considerable 
truth  and  humour,  though  the  scenes  are  evidently  not  conceived  and 
set  forth  with  that  gusto  and  spirit  which  pervade  the  "  sayings  and 
doings"  of  the  Hunsman  and  Jeffries  coterie. 

The  sketches  which  bring  this  work  within  the  category  of  the 
**  fashionable  novel,"  we  like  less  than  any.  It  is  true,  many  of  them 
are  amusing,  and  none  of  them  are  either  forced  or  caricatured; 
but  there  wants  the  evidence  of  that  masterly  touch — made  so  by  a 
whole  life  passed  rather  in  feeling  the  peculiarities  of  aristocratic  society 
than  in  observing  and  noting  them — the  want  of  which  nothing  can 
replace.  Moreover,  in  the  present  instance,  the  author  has  most  inju- 
diciously hampered  himself  with  the  idea — for  it  is  nothing  more— of 
giving  sketches  which  shall  be  at  once  like  and  unlike  certain  weli- 
known  living  individuals.  He  evidently  wishes  (and  we  are  surprised 
at  the  wish  in  so  sensible  a  man — for  it  is  one  as  vain  as  it  is  weak)" 
he  wishes,  we  say,  to  satirize  certain  known  persons  whom  he  deems 
liable  to  this  treatment,  and  yet  to  escape  the  charge  and  the  odium  of 
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being  a  pefscmal  tatirist.  And  to  this  contradictory  end  he  makes  all  the 
characters  he  introduces,  in  connexion  with  this  part  of  his  plan,  as  far 
Jrom  the  life  in  some  particulars  as  they  are  to  it  in  others.  This  is 
something  like  attempting  to  imhody  that  figure  of  speech  called  by 
logicians  a  ''  contradiction  in  terms ;"  and  it  has  been  more  or  less  the 
vice  of  all  the  would-be  petsonal  satirists  of  our  day ;  and,  assuredly, 
not  the  less  a  vice  that  they  deem  it  a  virtue.  The  noble  individuals 
who  have  been  (most  strangely,  as  we  conceive)  pointed  at  by  a  popular 
weekly  critic,  as  being  satirized  in  these  volumes,  mav  at  once  dismiss 
.all  fears  or  hopes  on  the  subject,  whichever  they  may  have  entertained ; 
for  the  slight  and  brief  sketches  here  introduced  (with  tlie  self-contra- 
dictory view  we  have  pointed  out  above)  are  in  no  respect  more  like 
their  supposed  prototypes  than  a  *'  Protocor'  is  like  a  foreign  secretary, 
or  a  modern  **  Vauxhall"  is  like  a  former  **  Ranelagh." 

As  it  is  no  part  of  our  plan  even  to  glance  at  the  plots  of  works  of 
fiction,  we  shall  only  say  further  of  this  novel,  that  it  will  be  much  read, 
and  that  it  is  worth  the  reading. 


THE  DELUGE.* 

H  umah  love  is  said  to  be  not  only  more  sacred,  but  more  intense, 
when  its  object  has  passed  from  among  the  living  to  the  dead :  and 
thus  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  with  the  love  of  poetry,  in  these  most  un- 
poetical  of  all  recorded  times;  for  thus  alone  can  the  highest  places  of 
the  human  intellect  be  kept  from  that  contamination  which  a  too  preva- 
lent spirit  of  **  utility"  tends  to  fling  upon  them,  at  a  period  at  which 
they  require  to  be  preserved  in  especial  purity.  At  all  events,  we,  for 
one,  are  happy  when  an  occasion  like  the  present  offers  itself,  of 
proving  that  our  love  for  high  poetry  is  not  an  ephemeral  feeling  of 
the  hour,  passing  away  with  the  **  fashion"  of  its  object,  but  a  perma- 
nent'^want  and  passion  of  the  heart,  "  growing,"  not  "  by  what  'tis  fed 
on,"  but  by  its  inward  sense  of  the  salutary  nature  of  the  food. 

We  are  sincerely  glad  once  more  to  meet  Mr.  Readeon  that  high  and 
purely  imaginative  ground  on  which  we  first  had  the  pleasure  of  encoun- 
tering him,  and  on  which,  as  it  seems  to  us,  it  is  the  peculiar  pro- 
vince of  his  genius  to  expatiate.  It  is  true,  his  recent  poem  on 
"  Italy"  fully  answered  to  the  large  anticipations  which  his  ''  Cain,  the 
Wanderer,"  '*  The  Revolt  of  the  Angels,"  &c.,  were  calculated  to 
excite.  But  there  was  that  in  the  subject  of  his  last  work,  which 
tethered  his  imagination  too  strictly  to  the  earth,  keeping  it  from  that 
pure  empyrean  which  is  the  only  true  home  and  haven  of  a  tempera- 
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mcnt  so  essentially  poetical  as  that  of  the  gifted  writer  before  iii. 
Here,  however,  among  the  forms  and  images  of  the  antedilunan 
world,  our  poet  is  once  more  in  the  land  of  his  early  poetical  iove,  and 
he  paces  it  with  the  Brm  and  assured  footsteps  of  a  foregooe  ac- 
quaintance, lightened  and  made  elastic  by  the  pretence  of  that  "  spirit 
of  youth"  which  lives  nowhere  in  after  life  but  in  the  sceaes  where  our 
youth  wae  spent. 

"  The  Deluge"  is  rather  unfortunate  in  the  period  of  iU  publicatJOD, 
since  a  portion  of  its  subject  is  almost  identical  with  that  which  has  al- 
ready been  ireate'l  by  the  two  most  deservedly  popular  poets  of  our 
day — Byron  and  Hoore — in  their  "  Heaven  and  Earth,"  and  "  Loves  of 
the  Angels."  Necessarily  to  come  into  direct  comparison  with  such 
poets  as  these,  is  something  dangerous  ;  but  to  be  anticipated  by  them 
in  point  of  time,  aa  regards  the  public,  after  having  anticipated  <&«« 
in  design  and  composition,  is  a  real  Eitinoyance.  Both  of  these  ills 
Mr.  Reade  is  destined  to  suffer ;  but  we  doubt  if  they  will  affect  him 
much,  personally,  and  in  reputation  they  will  touch  him  little,  if  at  all ; 
for  a  true  poet  is  not  at  the  mercy  of  mere  circumstance,  and  especiaJIy 
a  poet  like  Mr.  Reade,  whose  whole  being  and  its  aspirations  are  cen- 
tred in  hit  high  and  holy  art. 

The  foregoing  remarks,  in  connexion  with  its  title,  will  sufficiently  ia- 
dicatethe  nature  and  subject  of  Mr.  Reade's  new  poem, — even  tlie 
human  portion  of  which  partakes  of  that  superhuman  character 
which  must  ever  belong  to  the  lofuc  and  the  period  with  which  it  busies 
itself.  "  The  Deluge  1"  what  a  theme  for  the  thoughu— what  a  field 
for  the  imaginalbn — even  of  that  vast  majority  to  whom  the  world  of 
daily  life  and  reality  must  ever  offer  the  most  absorbing  topics  of  active 
interest  I  The  mere  phrase  conjures  up,  even  to  them,  a  poem  in 
itself,  or  a  picture  that  includes  many  poems.  What  then  mast  it  do  lo 
one  wlio  is  of  imagination  and  sensibility  "  all  compact  V  Yet  nothing 
can  be  more  staid,  sober,  and  self-posBessed,  than  the  whole  tone  and 
manner  in  which  the  poet  has  treated  his  subject,  from  its  serene  and 
pastoral  commencement  in  the  solitudes  of  Mount  Hermon,  up  to 
Its  grand  and  solemn  catastrophe  on  the  heaving  bosom  of  the  world  of 
waters.  This  deep  and  settled  serenity  of  tone,  combined  with  tfae 
touching  and  all-pervading  pathos  which  springs  from  it,  strikes  us  as 
being  the  remarkable  and  characteristic  feature  of  the  work,  and  of  the 
mind  which  engendered  it.  In  Byron,  had  he  treated  this  theme,  we 
should  have  been  carried  away  by  the  troublous  mystery,  the  lem- 
pestuoui  passbn,  the  torturing  agony  of  the  scene ;  while  other  poets 
(Southey,  for  instance)  would  have  mvested  the  subject  with  a  super- 
human gloom  and  grandeur,  that  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  re- 
moved It  from  human  sympathy.  But  Mr.  Reade  clothes  his  whole 
theme  with  a  mantle  of  calm  and  sacred  melancholy,  which  gives  to 
the  entire  poem  a  pathos  as  touching  as  it  is  profound.  Even  in  the 
closing  catastrophe,  his  gentle  and  contemplative  spirit  seerni  to  brood 
like  the  prophetic  dove  over  the  face  of  the  heaving  waters,  and  to  he- 
boid, in  the  receding  ark  and  the  upeoaring  angel,  a  recovered  Earth, 
and  a  future  Heaven,  where  all  may  still  be  blessed  and  bleuing- 

It  ia  not  consistent  with  our  space  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
the  deaignand  construction  of  this  beautiful  poem,  nor  to  furnish  many 
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extracts  from  its  pages.  One  passage,  however,  we  ^all  give,  to  |)li|$- 
trate  the  pervading  tone  of  the  composition.  Of  the  plan  generally 
we  need  only  state,  that  it  confines  itself  to  a  very  few  characters^ 
and  that  the  leading  interest  arises  out  of  the  loves  of  two  superhuman 
intelligences,  for  mortal  maidens,  whose  joint  guilt  hastens  the  catas* 
trophe, — which,  after  displaying,  with  great  power  and  characteristic 
spirit,  the  dying  agonies  of  several  different  classes  of  the  doomed  of  the 
earth,  closes  upon  a  scene  at  once  the  grandest  and  most  touching  that 
mortal  imagination  ever  coqipassed — ^that  of  an  entire  world  of  waters, 
bearing  on  its  heaving  bosom  one  little  bark,  holding  the  sole  living 
remnants  of  the  human  race. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  thing  of  the  same  length  in  our  con- 
temporary poetry  (to  say  the  least)  that  is  at  once  more  high  and 
holy  in  feeling,  more  appropriate  in  character,  more  lofty  yet  pure  in 
style,  than  the  following  passage.  Irad,  the  rejected  of  Astarte— ^re- 
jected for  the  superhuman  intelligence  whose  guilty  love  hastens  the 
catastrophe  of  the  poem — Irad  soliloquizes  among  the  solitudes  of 
Mount  Hermon,  on  the  day  preceding  the  Deluge. 


*'  How  motionless  the  time  and  scene !    Earth  lies 
Steeping  herself  in  sunshine  i  basked  beneath 
The  over-4irching  canopy  of  Heaven  I 
What  silent  iDtercha&ge  of  life  exists 
Between  her  and  yon  watdiing  sun  I  The  dews. 
Her  mighty  respirations,  float  above  her. 
Even  as  a  mantle,  folding  from  the  rays 
Of  his  too«ardent  brow  i  while,  in  her  trance 
Of  deep,  and  silent,  and  absoiblog  gladoeis. 
She  feels  his  warmth  tospiringber  with  life ; 
Yea,  with  a  living  souL 

Thoa  eye  of  Heaven  t 
Watcher  of  earth !  all  seeing— whom  all  see : 
Thou  fountain  of  the  light  t  and  visible  god 
In  glory  and  in  beau^  1  thou  that  foldest 
Thy  brow  in  clouds  and  storms,  wbkh  aie  but  moods 
Of  thy  unvarying  love;  for  tliott  dost  leave 
Lingering  behind  thee,  o'er  each  folded  scenes 
Rays  that  are  feelings ;  hues  that  tint  the  heart 
Till  it  become  as  beautiful  as  they  i — 
Thou  living  power  I  a  world-*or  what  tbou  art^ 
A  lifoaod  aa  intelfigesice  like  oon 
Tbou  hast— I  foel  the  tnitii,  and  know ;  mankind 
Will  woiship  thee  upon  the  mountain-tops. 
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Aa  God— or  God's  own  sjrmbol — with  the  lovei 
The  adoration  which  thou  dost  inspire. 
Oh !  had  I  never  known  Him — never  heard 
That  He  had  walked  aa  man  with  man  in  Edeo, 
Nor  fdt  His  love  and  mercy  speaking  in 
The  meanest  flower  that  lives  beneath  my  feet. 
To  look  on  thee  alone,  thou  glorious  image  I 
Rising,  or  sinking,  or  when  in  mid-heaven. 
Thou  sittest  on  thy  burning  throne,  when  men 
Turn  from  thee  as  the  angels  from  their  Grod :-« 
To  look  on  thee  and  worship  were  the  same. 

Circle  of  g^ory — ^&re  thee  well !  thou  wert 

A  blessing  to  my  eyes  and  to  my  heart. 

Which  I  have  given  back  to  thee ;  and  made  thee 

Confessional  to  feelings  and  to  hopes 

Rejected  here :  not  vainly  offered.    I 

Have  dwelt  upon  thy  brow  till  I  have  felt 

Its  own  tranquillity  1  until  absoibed 

In  thy  majestic  presence,  I  forgot 

Jkfy  wounded  spirit^  calmed  by  tkme  to  rest. 
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ODD  PEOPLE. 

BT    THE    EDITOR. 

A  MOKTH  or  two  siDce,  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  exhibiting  to  our 
readers  the  vagaries  of  an  exceedingly  eccentric  family ;  who,  from  the 
singular  way  in  which  they  carried  on  the  every-day  business  of  life, 
were  known  as  the  ''  Odd  People"  at  Avignoui  some  seventy  or  eighty 
years  ago. 

This  month  we  propose  to  exhibit  the  vagaries  of  a  certain  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Deveril  (or  rather  one  of  their  vagaries),  who  had  a  reputation  for 
eccentricity  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  flourishing  town  in  a  fine  mid- 
land county — and 9  for  all  I  kuow,  have  still — ^but,  certainly  not  involving 
murders,  fires,  abductions,  assassinations,  slow  poisonings,  and  sudden 
deaths ;  but  rather  all  sorts  of  little  mischiefs,  and  7nauvaise  pkUsante' 
ries  (no  pleasantries  at  all),  in  which  they  contrived,  and  do  contrive  as 
I  believe,  to  entangle  and  embrangle  their  nearest  and  dearest  friends. 

This  passion  for  practical  jokes  upon  a  great  scale,  has  long  been 
extremely  popular  and  predominant.  A  noble  earl,  not  many  years 
dead,  in  order  to  divert  himself  and  two  or  three  chosen  friends 

**  At  anothei^s  expense,*" 

used  sometimes  to  invite  to  dine  with  him  some  six  men,  each  minus 
an  arm  or  a  leg ;  on  another  day,  half  a  dozen  worthy  personaees,  who 
were  stone  deaf;  on  another,  half  a  dozen  others,  whose  obliquity  of 
vision  happened  to  be  exceedingly  remarkable.  One  day,  six  bald  men 
were  asked :  on  another,  three  men  six  feet  four  high,  with  three  men 
scarcely  four  feet  six ;  on  a  third  occasion,  a  neat  half-dozen  of  stutterers ; 
and  on  a  fourth,  an  equal  batch  of  sufferers  under  some  nervous  affection, 
which  induced  them  to  keep  winking  their  eyes  and  twitching  their 
noses  at  each  other,  during  the  whole  of  the  repast,  perfectly  unconscious 
themselves  of  the  oddity  of  the  proceeding. 

About  the  middle,  or  perhaps  rather  an  earlier  part  of  the  last  century, 
the  then  Duke  of  Montague,  was  as  celebrated  for  this  sort  of  practical 
playfulness,  as  in  much  later  days  was  the  eccentric  earl  to  whom  allu- 
sion has  just  been  made ;  but  as  in  the  cases — let  us  hope — of  all  these 
**  mad  wags,"  there  were  many  redeeming  qualities  about  his  Grace. 

There  is  a  story  on  record — ^which,  perhaps,  our  readers  may  know 
as  well  as  ourselves — but  still  it  u  a  story,  and  we  question  whether 
anecdotes  of  such  a  kind  do  not,  like  sound  wine,  get  even  better  by 
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keeping.  Let  us  hope,  as  we  believe,  that  the  playfulness  of  buoyant 
spirits  is  not  incompatible  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  humanity  and 
charity,  and  that  the  boisterous  ebullitions  of  youthful  extravagance 
are  not  to  be  recorded,  in  the  annals  of  a  man's  career,  as  so  many 
disqualifications  from  the  pursuit  of  higher  and  nobler  objects  in  his 
after  life. 

For  a  moment,  then,  we  will  postpone  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deveril  of  Mnm- 
jumble  Lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  *^  a  frolic''  of  one  of  the 
most  frolicsome  Dukes  that  ever  drew  breath. 

Shortly  after  the  Peace  of  1748,  and  shortly  before  his  own  death, 
the  Duke  had  noticed  a  man,  wiK»e  air  and  dress  were  military— for  in 
those  days,  most  wisely,  did  men  wear  the  costume  of  the  profession  to 
which  they  belonged — the  latter  having  evidently  suffered  either  daring 
the  late  campaign,  or  the  still  later  period  of  tranquillity ;  walking  in 
the.Mall  of  St.  James's  Park,  which,  although  now  a  desert,  and  devoted 
to  nobody  but  passengers  making  a  thoroughfare  of  the  domain  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  was  then,  as  every  body  knows,  a  place  of 
general  resort. 

What  the  change  of  fashion  has  done  much  to  achieve,  and  the 
change  of  hours  even  still  more,  since  the  Mall  was  once  the  favonred 
and  favourite  promenade  of  the  beau  monde^  the  vivid  and  tasteful  mind 
of  the  late  Mr.  Nash  has  completed.  With  his  unfailing  eye  for  the 
picturesque,  with  his  unabating  ardour  for  the  improvement  of  our  me- 
tropolis, that  ill-used  man,  to  whom  London  is  mdebted  for  Regent- 
street — a  street  unrivalled  in  any  European  capital — saw  in  the  dirty 
marsh,  tributary  in  its  damps  to  a  stagnant  canal,  fenced  in  with  unseemly 
posts,  and  fed  off  by  dingy  cows — an  opportunity  of  forming  a  beautifal 
and  attractive  promenade.  Look  at  it  now ;  let  those  who  recollect 
what  the  thing  was  before— a  swamp  enclosed  by  [a  hideous  spiked 
paling,  protected  by  what  ought  to  have  been  a  dry  ditch,  but  which 
was  filled  with  filth  and  dirt  too  odious  to  be  mentioned — ^let  those,  we 
say,  who  recollect  it  as  it  was,  look  at  what  it  is ; — one  of  the  most 
beneficial  adornments  of  our  town :  and  this,  (we  speak  it  as  we  have  heard 
the  fact,)  the  result  of  some  two  hours'  contemplation  of  the  site,  and  of 
a  sketch  made  after  a  deliberation  of  no  longer  period. 

Well :  it  was  before  this  alteration  by  more  than  seventy  years,  that 
the  melancholy  man,  of  whom  it  is  now  our  business  to  speak,  wai 
seen  walking  up  and  down  the  Mall,  apparently  caring  for  nobody;  in 
fact,  seeing  nobody ;  every  body,  however,  seeing  Asm,  and  as  he  ap- 
peared remarkably  depressed  in  spirits,  generously  resolved  rather  to 
lau^h  at  him  than  otherwise. 

This  expression  brings  to  mind  the  saying  of  a  maid-servant,  recorded 
in  Mr.  Benson  Hill's  just  published  work  of  <*  Home  SemUe  at  (M 
and  Head  Quarters,*'  which  we  confess  made  us— why  the  editorial 
plural  ?— made  me  laugh  exceedingly.  The  story  is  this,  as  told  by 
Mr.  Hill : 

**  The  servant-maid  of  the  house  was  one  of  the  ci vilest  creatniei 
possible ;  we  liked  her  and  she  soon  became  attached  to  us,  as  what 
follows  will  exemplify. 

**  Letting  me  in,  one  evening  she  said, 

*'  *  I  beg  pardon,  sir ;  but  there  has  been  a  man  sifter  yoa— on  busi- 
ness.' 

"  *  Where  from  V  says  HilL 
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*  Garey-streety  if  you  please/  replies  Betty. 

*  What  did  he  want  V  says  the  artillery  officer. 
'  Why,  of  course/ says  Betty,  blushing  a  little,  and  dropping  a  sort 

of  half-respectful,  haJf-afifectionate  courtesy,  *  I  don't  know,  sir — but 
-^I — ^was  rather  frightened  about  you,  sir;'  with  another  kind-hearted 
sort  of  glance— '  because,  sir,  I — ' 

''  *  Because  why  V  said  Hill. 

**  *  Because^  sir,'  said  the  girl^  '  he  tO(U  rather  in  a  red  waistcoat 
than  otherwise^*  " 

Mr.  Hill  adds  in  explanation  of  the  poor  girl's  notion  of  the  '^  Little 
bird  with  bosom  red,"  that  she  had  been  "  in  our  parts,"  which,  we  be- 
lieve means  Bristol,  where  the  bailiffs,  with  disinterested  benevolence, 
wear  that  badge  by  which  debtors  may  know  how  to  avoid  them. 
However,  it  turned  out  that  the  sweet  **  Robin,"  was  the  servant  of  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Hill's,  who  had  sent  to  bid  him  to  supper.  The  phrase 
which  hits  u«,  is  Betty's  ''  rather  than  otherwise,"  which  having  inad« 
vertently  adopted  it,  with  respect  to  the  gentleman  in  the  Mall,  has 
brought  upon  the  reader  the  pleasure  of  hearing  a  bit  of  a  book,  which 
he  ought  to  read  from  beginning  to  end. 

Well — as  the  Duke  of  Montague  was  full  of  fun-— and  as  nobody,  at 
least  of  his  day,  ever  equalled  him  in  practical  trickeries;  he  resolved, 
having  seen  this  meager-faced,  melancholy  animal  crawling  about,  to 
make  him  a  subject  for  one  of  his  jokes — As  the  big  boy  said  of  the 
little  one  at  the  boarding-school,  **  hit  him  again.  Bill,  he  han't  got  no 
friends  I" — so  the  Duke  said  to  himself,  **  now  all  my  wig*singeing, 
and  nose-blacking  exploits,  will  be  completely  outdone  by  the  **  rig" — 
that  was  the  favourite  word  in  the  year  1739 — I  shall  run  upon  this 
unhappy  devil  with  the  tarnished  lace." 

When  a  joker  wants  to  ioke  practically,  it  adds  very  much  to  the  point 
of  the  jest  to  select  as  a  victim  somebody  upon  whom  the  joke  will  have 
the  most  powerful  possible  effect,  and,  therefore,  the  Duke,  who  was  re- 
solved upon  his  jest,  took  care  to  set  his  emissaries  at  work,  in  order 
to  ascertain  how  he  could  hit  him  hardest,  and  cure  him  of  the  Don 
Quixote  like  march,  which  he  thought  proper  to  make  up  and  down 
the  park. 

His  grace's  jackal— and  where  is  there  a  human  lion  without  one 
-^wriggled  and  twisted  himself  about,  grinned,  showed  his  teeth,  made 
himself  amiable,  and  at  last,  got  an  opportunity  of  boring  himself  out  a 
sort  of  talking  acquaintance  with  the  gaunt  hero  of  the  Mall.  It  turned 
out  that  the  unhappy  man  had  appropriated  the  small  fortune  he  had 
secured  with  his  wife  to  the  purchase  of  a  commission  in  the  army, 
and  had  behaved,  as  they  say,  "  uncommon  well"  upon  several  occa- 
sions. But  what  was  he  among  so  many  ?  And  after  all  his  unnoticed— 
and  probably  unnoticeable— exertions  m  destroying  his  fellow-creatures 
for  the  good  of  society,  there  came  apeace-— and  the  unfortunate  gentle- 
man with  the  grizzly  wig,  tarnished  lace,  and  somewhat  thin-kneed  in- 
expressibles, was  considerably  the  worse  for  the  same ;  inasmuch  as  be* 
sides  the  infliction  of  half-pay»  he  had,  out  of  his  pittance,  to  support,  or 
endeavour  to  support  a  wife,  and  two  fine  children,  all  living  ana  thriv- 
ing as  well  as  they  could  at  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire— -the  spire  of  the 
ehnich  of  whioh  town^  by  some  malconformation  of  the  lead  wherewith 
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it  is  covered,  would  make  any  man,  tee-totaller  or  not,  who  looked  at 
it,  think  that  he  was  not  quite  right  in  his  vision. 

All  these  embranglements  conduced  very  much  to  the  pleasure  which 
the  Duke  anticipated  in  playing  his  trick  upon  his  new  victim — a  trick 
which  be  it  observed,  for  the  exceedingly  high  military  offices  he  held, 
the  Duke  was,  perhaps,  the  man  best  calculated  in  the  world  to  execute. 
The  Duke  had  taken  his  measures  to  ascertain  all  the  facts  connected 
with  the  object  of  his  joke,  whose  cc^omen  in  the  Mall  was  *^  Grizzle* 
wig,"  and  being  too  good  a  soldier  to  think  of  springing  a  mine  before 
the  train  was  securely  laid,  it  was  not  for  some  days  after  he  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  the  frolic,  that  he  sent  a  confidential  member  of  his 
household  to  invite  old  Grizzlewig  to  dinner ;  but  the  mere  sending 
the  invitation  was  nothing — the  mid-brained  Duke  could  not  obtain  all 
the  pleasure  he  desired  from  the  surprise,  which  Grizzlewig  must  inevita- 
bly exhibit  at  the  message,  unless  he  himself  witnessed  the  effect ;  and 
therefore,  this  Master-general  of  the  Ordnance,  this  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  and  Grand  Master  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  who  moreover 
was  Master  of  the  Great  Wardrobe,  and  a  Member  of  the  College  0/ 
Physicians,  took  the  trouble  to  watch  his  envoy  in  order  to  behold  the 
result  of  his  mission. 

Poor  Grizzlewig  was  seated,  as  was  his  wont  after  his  walk,  on  one 
of  the  now  exploded  and  comfortless  seats  in  the  Mall,  thinking  more 
of  being  in  the  King's  Bench  than  upon  it,  when  the  messenger  of  the 
Duke  approached  him.  He  addressed  him,  but  was  not  noticed — ^he  was 
prepared  for  insult,  and  the  word  Grizzlewig  was  all  he  expected  to  hear ; 
but,  upon  a  gentle  repetition  of  an  appeal  from  his  confidential  man, 
the  Duke,  who  was  at  a  convenient  distance,  saw  Grizzlewig  start  as 
from  a  slumber,  the  moment  he  understood  the  nature  of  the  invi- 
tation. 

The  poor  gentleman  looked  astonished — stared  about — shook  his 
head  as  if  to  rouse  himself  from  a  nap,  in  which  he  had  been  favoured 
with  too  sweet  a  dream.  But,  when  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of 
the  real  state  of  affairs,  his  spirits  sunk  as  much  as  on  the  first  blush 
of  the  thing  they  had  risen.  ''The  Duke  of  Montague,'' thought  he, 
*'  is  a  joker — I  am  selected  to  be  his  victim."  Still,  for  a  park-fed  gen- 
tleman on  half-pay,  the  opportunity  of  dining  with  a  nobleman  so 
highly  connecteci  and  with  such  power  in  the  army  was  not  to  be  lost. 
**  Laughed  at  or  not  laughed  at,''  said  poor  Grizzlewii^,  *'  I  must  go  ;** 
and  although  the  Duke  had,  d  la  distance,  seen  the  enect  the  invitatkm 
produced,  all  that  he  heard  from  his  messenger  was,  that  the  gentle- 
man would  be  too  proud  and  too  happy  to  dine  with  his  grace  the  next 
day,  as  invited. 

^  Then  came  a  difficulty  with  our  poor  friend  as  to  his  dress :  in  these 
times  that  point  is  by  no  means  distressing.  The  servants  who  wait  upon 
a  company,  nowadays,  are  generally  better  dressed  than  the  company 
themselves ;  and  if  rank  and  talent  are  to  give  the  tone,  the  higher  one 
looks  the  worse  it  is:  we  see  our  greatest  men  in  rank  wearing 
clothes,  which  their  '^  own  men"  would  not  condescend  to,  and  talent  in 
the  most  exalted  decree,  wrapped  in  rags,  which  till  now  have 
been  appropriated  to  &e  scarecrows,  whose  ''danglings"  out  of  doors 
at  night,  have  been  more  serviceable  to  agriculture,  than  those  of  their 
present  wearers  appear  to  have  been  to  husbandry,  within. 

In  those  days,  however,  Monmouth-street  now  lost  to  society  and 
history,  aftrded  the  temporary  means  of  shining  in  temporary  splen« 
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dour  on  the  shortest  notice.  Whether  the  invited  of  the  Duke  availed 
himself  of  the  opportunity  of  thus  burnishing  up  for  the  occasion,  we 
know  not*  or  whether  he  made  a  glorious  effort  at  the  renovation  of  his 
well-known  wig, 

M  Which  smart  when  fiite  was  kind, 
Toupeed  before  and  bagged  behind, 
Now,  spoiFd  of  all  its  jaunty  pride, 
Hangs  loose  and  lank  on  every  side," 

history  does  not  record ;  but  what  we  do  know  is,  that  at  about  three 
o'clock — late  hours  for  those  days— our  hero  arrived  at  the  Duke  of 
Montague's,  and  was  ushered  into  his  grace's  presence,  till  which 
moment,  I  believe,  he  never  was  fully  satisfied  of  the  reality  of  the  invi* 
tation. 

Nothing  could  equal  the  warmth  and  amenity  of  the  Duke*s  recep- 
tion ;  in  short,  it  went  beyond  the  ordinary  courtesy  and  graciousness 
of  a  great  man  to  a  small  one ;  but  in  a  very  few  minutes,  to  poor  Griz- 
ztewig's  astonishment,  the  Duke,  leaving  a  much  more  aristocratic 
visiter,  took  him  aside,  and  with  an  empressement  which  was  extremely 
sta^ering,  said, 

**  You  will,  I  am  sure,  excuse  me ;  but — ^I  know  it  is  rather  an  imper- 
tinent question — are  you— forgive  me — are  you  conscious  of  having 
created  a  sensation  in  the  heart  of  any  lady  who  has  seen  you  occasion* 
aUy,  and—" 

"  Sir  ?"  said  the  visiter. 

**  Come,  come,  come,"  said  the  Duke,  '^  don't  deny  it.  No  man  is 
blind  enough,  or  dull  enough,  not  to  know  when  and  where  he  has 
planted  his  blow ;  you  must  remember." 

**  Upon  my  word,  sir,"  replied  the  guest,  who  began  to  think  that 
his  suspicions  as  to  having  been  invited  only  to  be  laughed  at  were  cor- 
rect, **  I  know  of  no  such  thing  !" 

*'  Well,"  said  the  Duke,  '*  then  /  must  let  you  into  the  secret. 
There  is  a  lady — a  married  woman — I  like  to  iye  frank — and  with  a 
family ;  but  she  has  —  you'll  say^  as  I  might  perhaps,  there  is  no 
accounting  for  tastes — she  has  set  her  heart  upon  meeting  you.  And 
I  will  at  once  tell  you  what  may,  perhaps,  diminish  your  surprise  at 
having  received  an  invitation  from  a  stranger — your  accepting  which 
gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure — that  it  was  to  gratify  her  wish,  I  sent 
to  beg  of  you  to  come  to  me  to-day. 

**  Sir/'  said  the  overwhelmed  half-pay  officer,  '<  I  am  confident  that 
your  grace  would  do  nothing  either  to  wound  my  feelings,  or  degrade 
me  in  mv  own  estimation.  I,  sir,  have  a  wife,  and  family,  dependent  on 
me,  to  whom  I  am  devotedly  attached ;  the  thoughts  which  your  grace's 
observations  would  naturally  inspire,  never  enter  my  mind ;  I  have  but 
one  hope,  one  wbh,  in  the  world,  and  that  is  centred  in  my  family. 
I  have—" 

'*  Ay,  ay,*'  interrupted  the  Duke,  **  I  admire  your  feelings.  I 
respect  your  affection  for  your  family;  but  this  introduction,  this 
acquaintance,  need  not  at  all  interfere  with  those,  now  we  are  in 
London." 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  the  half-pay  captain,  "  I  am— in  hopes  of  getting 
employed — else — " 

"  All,"  said  the  Duke,  *'  I  never  talk  of  business  here;  as  for  thai 
we  must  take  some  other  time  to  discuss  it.    I  merely  speak  of  thia 
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affaire  de  eaur,  and  you  must  let  me  have  my  way ;  if  the  lady  is 
exceedingly  disagreeabley  turn  her  off  and  break  her  heart ;  but  I 
do  assure  you,  upon  my  honour,  that  her  attachment  to  you  is  some- 
thing so  romantic,  that  I  could  not  resist  the  opportunity  of  bringing 
you  together. 

*'  Sir/'  said  the  officer,  « I— realljr— but— " 

**  I  tell  you  nothing  but  truth,"  said  the  Duke,  **  wait  and  see  how 
much  it  will  be  for  your  advantage/' 

Dinner  was  announced :  no  lady  appeared,  but  when  the  hatianii 
were  thrown  open  and  the  Duke,  and  our  poor  friend  Grizzlewig,  of  the 
park,  entered  the  dining-room,  judge  the  half-pay  officer's  surprise, 
when  he  beheld  his  own  wife  and  his  two  darling  children. 

^^  There !"  said  his  Grace,  '*  that  is  the  lady  who  has  the  extraordinary 
prepossession  in  your  favour,  and  two  younger  ones,  not  much  be- 
nind  her  in  affection." 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  of  the  little  party. 

**  Come,"  said  the  Duke,  '*  sit  down,  sit  down,  and  let  us  dine ;  you 
shall  talk  afterwards,  and  explain  all  this  to  each  other,  and  whatever 
may  be  wanting  in  the  narrative  I  hope  to  be  able  to  furnish." 

The  officer's  wife,  although  prepared  for  what  was  to  happen,  and 
therefore  not  so  completely  taken  aback  as  her  husband,  could  scarcely 
support  herself,  while  the  two  children,  unfettered  and  unrestrained  by 
the  laws  of  etiquette,  ran  to  their  astonished  father,  and  clung  round 
him,  in  all  the  warmth  of  youthful  affection. 

The  course  of  the  Duke's  proceeding  had  been,  as  soon  aa  he  bad 
ascertained  the  merits  and  claims  of  his  g^est,  to  trace  out  the  residence 
of  his  lady  and  the  children,  and  to  send  a  trusty  person  down  to  her, 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up  to  town ;  at  the  same  time  prevent- 
ing the  possibility  of  her  communicating  the  history  to  her  husband. 

To  describe  the  astonishment,  the  anxiety,  the  agitation,  of  poor  dear 
Grizzlewig,  when  he  found  himself  all  at  once  thus  domesticated,  as  it 
were,  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  would  be  im- 
possible. The  Duke  had  invited  but  two  friends  to  witness  the  scene, 
which  was  heightened  in  its  effect,  by  his  placing  the  children  one  on 
either  side  of  him,  and  treating  them  with  every  kindness  and  attention* 

''  Come,"  said  his  Grace,  "  let  us  drink  wine  together ;  let  us  be 
happy ;  take  no  thought  of  yesterday,  my  good  sir,  nor  of  to-morrow; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  here  we  are  met,  and  may  meet  again." 

All  these  attempts  to  compose  and  assure  his  grace's  visiten  were 
unavailing,  except  as  far  as  the  younger  ones  were  concerned,  who 
appeared  exceedingly  well  satisfied  to  take  '*  the  goods  the  eods  pro- 
vide ;"  and,  without  comprehending  the  extent  of  the  kindness  with 
which  they  found  themselves  treated,  naturally  followed  the  advice 
which  the  noble  \ptA  had  offered  to  their  parents. 

While  dinner  was  in  progress  the  Duke  got  on  with  his  guests 
tolerably  well ;  but  he  anticipated  the  awkwardness  which  must  ensue 
after  the  servants  had  left  the  room  and  the  party  was  left  as  it  weie 
to  itself,  although  the  presence  of  the  two  guests,  gentlemen  who 
were  in  the  habit  of  partaking  of  his  grace's  hospitality,  was  purposely 
secured,  in  order  to  prevent  the  expression  of  surprise  and  gratitude  of 
the  strangers,  which,  however  much  excited  and  created  by  what  had 
already  passed,  were  destined  to  receive  a  new  stimulus  by  a  sequel  to 
the  frolic  extant,  as  for  as  it  had  already  gone« 
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Dinner  was  scarcely  ended,  and  nothing  like  the  possibility  of  in- 
quiry or  explanation  had  been  permitted  to  occur,  when  the  Duke*8 
attorney—- his  hamme  d'affaires,  the  defender  of  his  rights,  and  the 
champion  of  his  wrongs — was  announced :  a  nice,  good,  smug-looking 
*'  gent,"  who  was  welcomed  by  the  Duke,  and  placed  next  to  the  elder 
danghter  of  poor  dear  Orizzlewi?,  who  was,  to  all  appearance,  still  in 
a  state,  not  exactly  of  somnambulism,  for  he  seemed  rivetted  to  his  seat 
by  astonishments  but  of  somnolency ;  feeling  and  thinking,  even  up  to 
toe  last  moment,  that  all  the  passing  events  were  the  mere  fancies  of 
a  vision ;  being  himself  constantly  hindered  from  saying  any  thing  upon 
the  subject*  by  the  admirable  tact  of  the  Duke,  who  kept  his  retainers 
always  ready  to  start  some  new  topic  of  conversation,  so  as  to  baffle 
any  effort  of  the  astonished  half-pay  officer  to  lead  to  the  point  by 
which  his  whole  mind  was  occupied. 

The  joke,  however,  as  we  have  just  hinted,  was  not  at  its  height ;  for 
after  some  preliminary  observations  from  the  noble  host,  his  grace  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  attorney,  inquired  whether  he  had  ''  brought  it 
with  him;"  an  inquiry  which  was  very  respectfully  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

**  11ien»"  said  the  Duke,  '*  we  had  better  send  for  pen  and  ink,  and 
proceed  to  business  without  delay." 

Whereupon,  the  half-pay  officer  gave  his  wife  a  family  look,  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  he  thought  they  ought  to  retire ;  but  the  diffidence  of 
the  lady  prevented  her  taking  any  decisive  step,  and  she  preferred 
risking  the  passive  impropriety  of  staying  where  she  was,  to  the  active 
measure  of  quitting  the  room,  ignorant  as  she  was  of  the  ways  of  the 
house,  not  only  in  the  moral»  but  in  the  literal  and  mechanical  sense  of 
the  words,  and  wholly  at  a  loss  whither  she  was  to  go  if  she  ventured 
to  move  from  where  she  was. 

The  Duke  was  too  much  a  man  of  the  world  not  to  see  how  ex- 
tremely uncomfortable  his  guests  were  becoming,  and  how  well  his  frolic 
was  **  progressing" — it  pleased  him  mightily,  and  his  pleasure  was 
eonsiderably  heightened,  when  the  attorney,  going  close  to  his  chair, 
began  in  a  low  voice,  reciting  some  part  of  the  bond  or  deed,  or  what- 
ever it  was,  which  his  noble  client  was  about  to  execute ;  during  which 
ceremony,  his  grace  kept  his  eyes  so  constantly  fixed  upon  his  embar- 
rassed visiters,  as  to  make  them  exactly  as  he  hoped  and  wished,  per- 
fectly miserable. 

'*  You  had  better  read  it  out,"  said  the  Duke ;  ''  it  is  by  no  means 
a  mark  of  good-breeding  to  whisper  before  one's  visiters — people  always 
take  things  to  themselves ;  and  as  they  are  here — " 

''  My  Lord  Duke,"  said  the  officer,  in  a  perfect  agony  of  confusion, 
**  pray  permit  us  to  quit  the  room — I  am  quite  conscious  of  the  in- 
trusion, but  really — I — my  love — let  us  retire,"  added  he  to  his  wife. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,  my  good  sir,"  said  the  Duke  f"  you  have  often 
heard  of  my  frolics — I  like  a  joke,  and  I  mean  to  enjoy  one  to-day, 
and  at  your  expense." 

The  unfortunate  gentleman  began  to  think  that  the  Duke  was  a  most 
barbarous  and  unprincipled  person,  who  could  take  such  pains  as  he 
evidently  had  done,  to  put  him  and  bis  family  in  a  most  unpleasant 
position.  His  wife,  however,  seemed  better  contented  with  the  course 
affairs  were  taking,  and  made  no  effort  to  obey  her  lord  and  master's 
mandate  for  retreat. 
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**  Read,  sir,  read/'  said  the  Duke  to  the  attorney,  who  accordingly 
began  in  an  audible  voice,  and  with  good  emphasis,  to  recite  the  con- 
tents and  conditions  of  the  deed  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  and  which, 
in  its  recital,  caused  the  most  extraordinary  emotions  on  the  part  of  the 
half-pay  officer  and  his  wife  that  can  be  imagined,  until,  by  the  time 
it  was  concluded,  they  were  both  drowned  in  tears.  The  husband, 
supporting  his  wife's  head  upon  his  palpitating  breast,  and  the  two 
children  clinging  round  them,  crying  with  all  their  hearts  and  souls 
without  knowing  why,  except  that  their  fond  parents  had  set  them  the 
example. 

By  the  deed,  which  they  had  just  heard  with  such  surprise  and  emo- 
tion, the  Duke  settled  upon  the  worthy  distressed  persons  before  him, 
an  annuity  which  afforded  them  a  competency ;  and  so  secured,  as  re- 
garded survivorship,  that  the  two  children  who  were  yet  unconscious  of 
their  change  of  fortune,  must  eventually  reap  the  benefit  thus  munifi- 
cently bestowed  on  their  father  and  mother. 

The  scene  which  followed  is  one  which  cannot  be  described,  and 
which  was  so  embarrassing  to  the  noble  donor,  that  he  broke  it  up  by 
announcingyhimself,  that  coffee  was  ready,  and  in  return  for  the  acknow- 
ledgments and  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipients, merely  entreated  them  to  say  nothing  about  it;  declaring  upon 
his  honour,  that  if  he  could  have  found  a  more  agreeable  or  satisfactory 
way  of  employing  either  his  time  or  his  money,  he  should  not  have 
played  them  such  a  trick. 

We  presume  there  scarcely  exists  a  human  being  so  squeamish  or 
fastidious  as  to  find  fault  with  a  practical  joke,  qualified  and  character- 
ized as  this  was.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  do  good  after  his  own  fancy ; 
and  if  he  can  so  contrive  as  to  make  his  benevolence  to  others,  pro- 
duce amusement  to  himself,  nobody  surely  ought  to  object  to  the 
modus  operandi.^ 


*  The  Duke's  propeoait^  for  bleoding  fun  with  pbilanUiiopy  became  lo  notorieof, 
that  eren  his  militarj  infenors  had,  on  many  occasbns*  resort  to  measures  likely  to 
proToke  his  laughter,  in  order  to  carry  their  serioos  points. 

A  story  is  told  of  him,  that  being  one  day  at  Woolirich,  in  his  capacity  of  Master- 
general  of  the  Ordnanoe,  a  corporal  who  hsd  long  borne  a  high  character  in  the  Royal 
Artillery,  but  who  had  been,  for  some  oooTivial  indiscretion,  reduced  to  his  preTiovs 
'*  prirate  station"  in  that  gallant  and  distiDguinhed  corps,  made  humble  petitioa  to  his 
grare  that  he  would  restore  him. 

'*  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  said  his  grace ;  "  I  cannot  orerlook  your  misconduct.  After  your 
bebsTiour,)  I  should  as  soon  think  of  making  the  tin  gunner  on  the  weathercock  there, 
a  corporal  as  you,"  pointing  to  the  rane  on  the  dome  of  the  foundery,  which  nypiuseiits 
an  artilleryman  in  the  act  of  firing  a  cannon. 

The  man  of  course  drew  back,  and  snid  no  more.  About  three  months  afterwards 
the  Duke  paid  another  visit  to  Woolwich,  and  again  the  disgraced  prirate  made  his 
application  to  be  restored. 

«•  How  dare  you  aSk  me,  sir  !"  said  the  Master-general ;  •<  didn't  I  tell  yo«  wlwn  I 
was  last  here,  that  1  would  as  soon  see  the  gunner  on  the  weathercock  ntadiem  coiporal 
as,v(m1" 

When  casting  his  eye  upon  the  object  to  which  he  referred,  he  beheld,  to  his  uttsr 
nmasement,  the  little  figure  in  question,  decked  out  with  the  ribbons  on  its  arm, 
which,  in  those  days,  were  the  distinctiye  msrks  of  the  corporal's  uniform. 

'*  Why,  by  Jore  \"  said  the  Duke,  at  once  seeing  the  point  of  the  joke,  and  compie- 
bending  in  a  moment  that  his  unhsppy  applicant  had  so  promoted  the  little  tin  figure, 
'*  be  u  a  corporal.  You  are  a  sharp  fellow,  my  lad ;  kU  time  is  come,  and  so  is  youn 
— you  sre  a  corporal,  too." 
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Now,  as  to  the  Deverils  of  Mumjumble  Lodge — ^they  were  people  who 
having  no  right  whatever  by  birth,  or  any  thing  else  except  an  excellent 
disposition  to  do  no  harm,  enjoyed  the  greatest  possible  satisfaction 
in  placing  people  in  the  most  unsatisfactory  positions ;  always  keeping 
to  themselves  the  consolatory  consciousness  that  the  temporary  embar* 
rassments  of  their  guests  would,  like  our  dear  Duke  of  Montague's 
last  frolic,  turn  out  eventually  well. 

Mumjumble  Lodge,  or  Hall — ^it  was  called  both— was  one  of  the 
most  charmini^  chintz  houses  in  England :  there  was  neither  silk  nor 
satin,  nor  velvet  nor  gold  to  be  found  in  its  whole  construction,  compo- 
sition,  or  adornment ;  there  were  no  splendid  couches  taboo*d  against  tho 
reception  of  wearied  feet ;  no  costly  curtains  that  required  cottoning  op 
no  gorgeous  chairs  with  high  backs  and  hard  bottoms :  all  was  ease  and 
comfort.  The  large  and  downy  sofas  and  ottomans  seemed  to  ask  to  be 
lounged  or  lolled  upon ;  tables  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  covered  with 
books,  drawings,  prints,  and  ten  thousand  little  useless  necessaries  of 
life,  which  it  would  perhaps  tire  the  reader  to  enumerate,  crowded  the 
rooms ;  all,  in  fact,  conspired  to  give  the  visiter  the  most  perfect  idea, 
that  every  thing  in  and  about  the  hall  or  the  lodge  (as  the  case  might  be) 
was  snug  and  comfortable  in  the  highest  degree. 
^  As  far  as  regarded  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  proceedings,  it  was 
literally  Liberty  Hall.  Breakfast  waited  for  nobody,  nor  did  any  body 
waitfor  breakfast.  The  first  three  or  four  who  came  down,  commenced  ope- 
rations, which  were  continued  as  long  as  any  yet  lingered  lazily  behind  ; 
a  dozen  small  equipages  graced  the  board,  so  that  the  new  comers,  as  they 
appeared,  establish^  their  own  independent  little  tea-manufactories, 
'*  all  hot,"  or,  if  any  of  them  preferred  it,  they  might  breakfast  in  their  own 
apartment.  After  breakfast  every  body  was  left  to  follow  his  own  incli- 
nations. Luncheon  for  those  who  took  it,  reassembled  the  community, 
which  afterwards  spread  and  scattered  itself  in  parties,  or  tites-d^tites^ 
in  walks,  or  drives,  or  rides.  There  was  good  shooting  for  the  sports- 
man, admirable  fishing  for  the  angler,  a  lovely  country  for  excursions ; 
old  castles  and  high  rocks  to  be  surveyed,  and  a  gay  watering-place, 
within  five  miles,  where  the /a  uiente  portion  of  the  party  might  lounge 
in  bazaars,  or  pace  the  pier,  inhaling  the  fresh  breezes  from  the  ocean 
and  laugh  immoderately  at  the  pallid  passengers  '*  just  arrived  from 
London"  by  the  steam-packets.  In  fact,  iheattremens  were  innumerable ; 
and  to  crown  all,  Deveril's  cook  was  a  coraon  bleUf  and  such  a  chef^ 
as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  commoner,  who  is  not  a  millionaire,  and 
who  neither  apes  the  manners  of  his  superiors,  nor  aims  at  being  their 
associate.  In  fact,  Deveril  was  a  fine  specimen  of  a  breed  unknown 
out  of  our  own  dear  happy  England,  a  healthy,  wealthy,  honourable, 
middle-class  gentleman,  rich  in  the  proceeds' of  his  late  father's  mer- 
cantile success,  achieved  by  unwearying  industry,  and  incorruptible 
honesty. 

Deveril  had  been  solicited  to  stand  for  the  county  in  which  he  lived, 
and  must  have  succeeded  had  he  stood ;  but  no, ''  I  can  do  no  good  in 
Parliament,"  said  he,  "  except  by  my  vote ;  any  other  man  of  our 
party  can  do  that  business  as  well  as  myself.  If  I  could  aid  the 
cause  by  my  eloquence,  I  would  sacrifice  every  thing  to  be  of  ser- 
vice—I can't ;  choose  an  abler  man,  and  I  will  support  you  in  your 
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effortfl;  but  for  the  mere  Bake  of  crying  aye,  or  no,  or  walking  out  oc 
staying  in,  I  cannot  consent  to  forego  my  home  and  all  its  charms, 
and  exchange  the  society  of  a  family  I  love,  and  friends  I  esteem,  for 
the  murky  atmosphere  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  for  which,  being  able 
neither  to  speak  like  an  orator,  roar  like  a  bull,  nor  crow  like  a  cock, 
I  do  not  thinlc  I  have  any  one  earthly  qualification,  except,*'  added  he, 
**  a  '  shocking  bad  hat  '  —  a  saying  founded  most  likely  upon  an 
observation  made  by  a  noble  duke,  who  shall  be  nameless,  who,  after 
visiting  for  the  first  time  the  House  of  Commons  first  returned  after 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  said  that  he  never  had  seen  such  a  col- 
lection of  bad  hats  in  any  one  place,  at  any  one  time  before. 

Mrs.  Deveril  was  a  fit  help-meet  for  her  good-natured  ever-laughing 
spouse.  He  laughed  incessantly — she  only  periodically ;  but  when  any 
thing  amused  them  particularly  their  sympathy  was  absolutely  boister- 
ous ;  and  this  invariably  happened  whenever  any  of  the  curioasly-c<»i- 
trived  embarrassments  for  which  they  were  so  famous,  turned  out  to  their 
entire  satisfaction. 

The  last  feat  they  undertook  to  perform,  it  must  be  owned,  appeared 
even  to  themselves  a  somewhat  hazardous  enterprise,  although  they 
called  into  council  a  constant  visiter  at  their  house,  who  was  considered 
not  only  by  themselves,  but  by  the  establishment  generally,  as  one  of  the 
family,  possessing  a  disposition  exceedingly  like  those  of  his  intimate 
friends.  He  even  shook  his  head  doubtingly,  but  Mrs.  Deveril,  who, 
perhaps  considering  the  nature  of  the  experiment,  was  the  best  judge 
of  the  three  persons  concerned,  gave  it  as  her  decided  opinion  that  they 
should  succeed. 

It  must  be  known  that  amongst  the  regular  periodical  guests  at 
Mumjumble  Hall,  there  was  a  certain  Mr.  Blazenton,  a  gentleman  of 
some  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  having  in  early  life  run  the  round  of  the 
gay  world,  and  launched  into  every  fashionable  and  unfashionable  dissi- 
pation, led  his  wife»  a  lady  of  considerable  beauty  and  various  accom- 
plishments, what  may  be  called  a  *'  catanddogical*'  kind  of  life^  which 
was  terminated  by  a  separation  mutually  ag^ed  to,  on  the  ground  of  in- 
compatibility of  temper. 

This  severment  had  occurred  some  twenty  years  before  the  annual 
visit  of  Mr.  Blazenton  to  the  Deverils,  which  is  here  recorded ;  and  to 
see  and  hear  that  respectable  gentleman  at  that  period,  to  listen  to  his 
misanthropic  denunciations  of  the  world's  vices  and  follies,  in  which  he 
had  so  long  and  extensively  revelled,  nobody  certainly  would  have  imagin- 
ed him  to  have  been  the  person  whom  he  then  so  very  little  resembled. 

'*  Why,"  said  he  one  day  to  Captain  Gossamer,  the  friend  of  the  family 
in  question,  <<  you  seem  to  be  always  here,  eh  ?  Strange  infatuation  on 
both  sides ! — ^what — never  knew  a  family  bodkin  turn  out  well,  eh  ?— 
juxtaposition — constant  intercourse — ^however  Deveril  may  do  as  he 
likes,  eh  ?  and  so  he  does,  and  the  consequence  is,  his  house  is  full  of 
folly  and  frivolity  all  the  year,  eh  ? — what— don*t  you  see  ?" 

"  I  see  nothing,  my  dear  sir,''  said  the  Captain,  **  but  what  is  parti- 
cularly agreeable ;  and  the  more  agreeable  to  me,  because  the  mode  of 
living  and  passing  our  time  here,  is  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  jog- 
trot routine  of  society. — Mumjumble  Hall  is  proverbially  the  recep- 
tacle and  rendezvous  of  genius  and  talent/' 
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''  Oeniiu  and  talisnt,  eh  I"  said  Blazenton.  '*  Oh,  that's  it  1— what?" 

*'  The  best  painters,  the  first  musicians,  the  leading  singers,"  said 

Grossamer,  ''are  alternately,  and  sometimes   altogether,  among  the 

guests,  blended  with  sound  lawyers,  orthodox  divines,  eminent  physicians, 

men  of  letters,  and  men  of  science/' 

''  And  a  pretty  hash  it  is,"  said  Blazenton, ''  eh  ?  The 

**  'Priest  calls  the  lawyer  a  cheat, 
The  lawyer  beknaves  the  divine.* 

The  artists  hate  one  another ;  the  singers  detest  the  players  ;  and  the 
men  of  science  despise  them  all — ^what?  The  combination  produces  all 
sorts  of  ill-feeling ;  and  while  they  are  gobbling  up  Deverii*8  dinner,  and 
grinning  to  make  believe  they  are  delighted,  they  are,  one  and  all  of 
them,  collecting  materials  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  and  laughing  at 
him  the  moment  they  leave  the  house.  What  ?  eh  !  don't  I  know  the 
world  ?  eh !  I  think  I  do." 

Still  it  is  exceedingly  gay,"  said  the  Captain. 
Gaiety !"  said  Blazenton,  ''  which  reminds  me  of  the  proverbial 
constitution  of  Dover  Ck)urt  in  Essex,  made  up  of  all  talkers  and  no 
hearers.  I  am  sure,  in  the  drawing-room  in  the  evening,  the  clatter 
18  worse  than  the  rattletraps  of  a  cotton-mill*— what  ?  eh !  every  body 
gabble,  gabble,  gabble,  and  not  a  soul  amongst  them  listening — ^what  ?" 

''  But  as  far  as  that  goes,"  said  Captain  Gossamer,  **  society  has  been 
always  much  the  same." 

«<  No— no,"  said  Blazenton,  '^  it  was  better  in  my  earlier  days,  eh  I 
don't  you  see? — what?— -quite  as  gay--<gayer  intellectually  speaking, 
but  not  BO  noisy." 

**  Was  there  more  sincerity  at  that  period  ?"  said  Gossamer. 

**  Why,"  said  Blazenton,  '*  no ;  much  the  same  for  that^  eh  I  but 
the  style  of  things  is  changed — ^the  world  is  over-educated — ^the  present 
race  of  men,  women,  and  children  are  all  smatterers — every  body  wants  to 
be  somebody-— every  body  you  meet,  has  written  a  book — ^the  women 
are  all  philosophers,  and  the  little  children  are  all  wonders— pigs  with 
six  legs,  eh  !  what?  They  ought  to  be  bom  like  so  many  Cerberuses, 
with  Uiree  heads  apiece,  to  bear  the  cramming  their  poor  little  noddles 
are  destined  to  undergo.    Eh  1  what  ?" 

'*  Still,"  said  the  Captain, ''  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  society 
generally,  I  think  the  mSlange  which  one  finds  here  extremely  agrees 
able." 

**  Melange/'  said  Blazenton,  with  a  look  of  scorn,  <^  a  badly-assorted 
welMreased  mob,  eh  I" 

*'  That  is  just  what  our  host  and  hostess  like,"  replied  the  Captain. 

<*  Well,"  said  the  old  gentlemen*  "  my  day  is  past  for  all  this  racket 
and  hubbub.  I  have,  however,  one  consolation,  I  can  always  shut  my- 
self up  in  my  own  room,  eh  I  what?  That  is  fortunately  out  of  squall* 
ing-distance ;  so  when  the  concert  begins,  up  I  go—" 

*'  Not  just  now,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Deveril,  who  at  that  moment 
joined  the  disputing  parties  in  the  flower-garden,  where  the  debate  waa 
passing.  '<  We  have  got  a  capital  joke  on  the  tapis  for  to-day :  an 
elderly  lady  has  just  arrived  to  stay  with  us  for  a  fortnight,  who  has  been 
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separated  from  her  husband  for  many  years ;  we  also  expect  Aun*  tihe 
indiscretions  and  singularities  of  whose  youth,  were  the  causes  of  the 
division  of  their  interests;  they  have  not  met  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  and  Mrs.  Deveril  and  I  mean  to  bring  them  into  each  other's 
company,  the  moment  the  opportunity  pesents  itself. 

**  A  somewhat  desperate  unaertaking, '  said  Gossamer,  **  oil  and  vine- 
gar in  the  same  bottle — a  match  in  a  powder-magazine." 

**  Oh,  never  mind,"  said  Deveril,  **  I  shall  leave  my  better  half  to 
manage  matters  ;  women  understand  each  other,  and  it  will  be  capital 
fun ;  because,' if  the  scheme  fails,  the  parted  turtles  will  be  no  worse  off 
than  they  are  now ;  and  if  it  succeeds — " 

**  Ah,"  said  Blazenton,  "  you  are  very  droll  creatures  you  and  your 
wife.     Odd  people,  as  the  world  calls  you." 

**  No,  my  dear  sir,"  said  Deveril,  '<  our  expected  guests  are  at 
present  the  odd  peopXCf  and  we  wish  to  unite  them." 

'*  Well,  said  Blazenton,  '<  as  I  have  no  turn  for  tliat  sort  of  amuse- 
ment, and  have  lived  long  enough  to  know  that  meddling  or  mischief- 
making  between  men  and  their  wives  are  seldom  successful,  and  never 
satisfactory,  I  shall  retire ;  eh — what — don't  you  see — I'm  off." 

**  Stay  five  minutes,"  said  Gossamer." 

**  No,  no,"  replied  Blazenton,  '*  you  are  very  comical,  entertaining 
gentlemen,  and  I  dare  say  you  will  be  very  much  diverted^  but  I  shall 
take  a  walk  and  leave  you  to  your  own  inventions." 

Saying  which,  the  veteran  rou^  struck  into  one  of  the  clematis- 
covered  totmelles,  and  speedily  disappeared. 

"And  a  pretty  business  you  have  made  of  it,  my  dear  Harry,"  said 
Mrs.  Deveril,  who  had  in  approaching  heard  her  husband  confiding  the 
nature  of  their  new  scheme  to  Blazenton. 

'' Pretty  business — ^liow,  Mrs.  Deveril — ^how?"  said  the  enthusiastic 
master  of  the  revels. 

"  Why/*  said  the  fun-loving  Fanny,  "  you  have  been  telling  him 
that  his  wife  has  actually  arrived." 

**  His  wife,"  said  the  gallant  Bodkin — an  appellation  we  have 
adopted  from  Blazenton's  reading,  for  the  third  person  in  a  domestic 
party,  whereof  two  are  males." 

«  To  be  sure,"  said  Mrs.  Deveril,  '<  didn't  you  know  that  Blazenton 
and  his  long-lost  spouse  are  the  couple  whom  we  mean  to  bring  together 
before  dinner  by  way  of  a  joke." 

"  Don't  you  see  ?"  said  Deveril. 

''  I  do,"  replied  Gossamer,  '*  but  I  never  had  an  idea  that  he— never- 
theless not  a  syllable  has  escaped  either  of  us,  that  could  give  him  a 
notion  that  he  vma  to  be  victimised." 

**  So  much  the  better,"  said  the  lady. 

**  And  I  am  sure,"  said  Deveril,  **  the  little  I  said  upon  the  subject 
never  awakened  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  was  to  act  a  part  in  the 
play." 

**  Now  then,"  said  the  lively  Mrs.  Deveril,  **  your  business  will  be  to 
take  care  of  the  man — ^to  watch  your  opportunities,  and,  as  Deveril 
says  about  horse-racing,  bring  him  to  the  post  in  time.  /  will  take  chaige 
of  the  lady,  who  is  now  coming  towards  us.     I  will  keep  her  in  a  litUe 
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interetting  conversation,  till  you  have  secured  the  other  performer  in  this 
most  extraordinary  scena. 

**  And  I/'  said  Deveril,  **  had  better  be  off,  in  accordance  with  your 
proposition ; — so  come  along  Gossamer.'^ 

'^  Yes/'  said  the  Captain,  **  I  am  too  happy ;  and  when  we  get  them 
together  we  must  hide  ourselves  behind  those  shrubs,  and  listen  to  what 
passes  between  them/' 

**  Delightful !"  said  Deveril.  '<  There  is  nothing  like  a  practical  joke 
after  all— come,  come  along/' 

And  so  away  went  these  two  mischief-makers,  leaving  Mrs.  Deveril 
to  encounter  her  unsuspecting  friend,  Mrs.  Blazenton. 

Mrs.  Blazenton  was  about — ^nobody  knows  exactly  a  lady's  age,  and 
as  a  noble  lady  once  told  us,  with  a  gravity  which  was  charmingly  set 
off  by  her  own  beauty,  <'  the  peerage  (the  only  authentic  record  of 
such  events  as  the  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  of  the  Sliie)  is  always 
wrong  as  to  women — ^but  Mrs.  Blazenton  was  what  was  called  a  lady  of 
a  certain  time  of  life ;  which,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  is  an  ex- 
tremely uncertain  one.  She  might,  perhaps,  if  ladies  ever  live  so 
long  (which  we  doubt),  be  about  fifty-two  or  three ;  but  she  was  very 
handsome';  her  eyes  were  sparkling  brieht ;  her  cheeks  like  roses,  and 
her  lips  like  cherries.  Her  figure  looked  perfect ;  and,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  an  Irish  maid,  whom  she  retained  in  her  service,  and  who 
^ade  no  secret  of  her  mistress's  perfections,  was  most  symmetrical. 

Blazenton  and  she  had  married,  they  scarcely  knew  why.  Reason, 
perhaps,  has  little  to  do  with  that  sort  of  passionate  affection,  which,  in 
the  days  of  real  love,  governed  and  controlled  the  juvenile  branches  of 
society;  but  which,  according  to  Blazenton's  present  doctrine,  was 
latterly  exploded,  or  rather  converted  by  a  most  degrading  process,  into 
the  cold  calculation  of  **  ways  and  means."  We  have  just  seen  that 
the  *'  roseate  bands,"  which  sound  so  harmoniously  and  so  hymeneally, 
had  not  been  sufficiently  strong  to  confine  the  once-devoted  husband 
within  the  matrimonial  tether ;  and  that  dissipation — not,  however,  more 
than  venial— had  so  unsettled  the  establishment,  that  thev  parted  ;  Mrs. 
Blazenton  being,  at  the  moment  at  which  she  joined  Mrs.  Deveril  in 
the  garden,  as  agreeable  and  as  handsome — barring  just  merely  the 
bloom  of  youth — as  ever  she  had  been  in  her  life. 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Deveril,"  said  the  bright-eyed  lady,  **  do  you 
know  that  amongst  the  many  people  here,  I  know  so  few,  from  having 
lived  abroad  so  long,  that  I  really  have  hunted  you  down  in  order  to 
find  an  agreeable  companion." 

'M  am  too  hapoy,"  said  Mrs.  Deveril,  **  to  find  you  driven  to  a 
measure  so  agreeable  to  me." 

"Ah,  Mrs.  Deveril,"  said  the  lady,  "you  are  too  kind  —  too 
good,  even  to  seem  pleased  with  the  society  of  a  person  of  my 
time  of  life/' 

*'Tune  of  life!"  said  Mrs.  Deveril,  "  my  dear  friend,  with  wit  and 
charms  like  yours — ^with  manners  so  fascinating,  and  a  mind  so  well 
stored,  there  is  no  difference  in  times  of  life." 

•*  Ah/'  replied  Mrs.  Blazenton,  "  you  know  how  to  flatter;  but  to  tell 
you  the  truth,  however  '  pleasing  'tis  to  please,'  I  am  quite  weary  of 
what  is  called  the  world ;  and  I  should  have  been  ten  times  happier  when 
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I  arrived  here,  to  have  foand  you  and  Mr.  Demerit  alone,  or  but  one  or 
two  dear  and  affectionate  friends.  Indeed,  indeed,  Mrs.  DeTeril,  every 
thing  seems  changed  since  I  was  a  girl.  In  those  days,  there  was  a 
respectful  attention  on  the  part  of  the  men  one  met  in  society— aome- 
thing  like  a  devotion ;  but  now — no— they  look  at  one  coldly,  almost 
scornfully,  and,  absorbed  either  in  gambling,  smoking,  steeple^huntingy  or 
politics,  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  us.  Look  at  their  dancing  I  I 
remember  when,  in  the  buoyancy  of  my  young  spirits,  I  loved  a  ball, 
not  only  for  the  agreeable  associations  of  the  re-union,  but  for  the  mere 
practical  pleasure  of  dancing.  Look  at  the  listless  pale-fftced  creatures 
who  now  seem  as  if  they  were  absolutely  conferring  a  favour  upon  their 
partners,  not  by  dancing  with  them,  but  by  walking  through  the  figures 
of  a  quadrille,  the  man  who  really  does  dance  being  an  object  of  uni* 
versal  ridicule.     Now  this  I  hat&— it  is  a  falling  off." 

''Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Deveril, ''  I  agree  with  you  there— ^but  this  evening, 
perhaps,  we  may  find  you  some  sprightlier  cavaliers. 

''  Oh,"  said  Mrs«  Blazenton,  ''  that  is  all  past  with  me ;  of  course  I 
never  dance  now.  No,  I  prefer  that,  which  I  know,  when  I  become 
familiarized  with  you  I  can  always  have  here— I  mean  the  conversatbn 
of  the  beaux  etpritSy  and  the  advantage  of  an  intercourse  with  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  the  day  in  their  various  ways." 

*^  I  hope  you  will  not  find  yourself  disappointed,"  said  Mrs.  Deveril, 
**  for  besides  some  singers  and  musicians,  some  artists,  and  a  lawyer  or 
two,  we  have  eight  or  nine  ologi$t$  of  different  sorts  staying  with  ua  at 
present." 

^'I  know  I  shall  be  happier  here  than  any  where  else,"  said 
Mrs.  Blazenton.  ''  I  feel  that  a  kind  of  sympathy  exists  between  us 
— I  am  so  much  obliged  by  your  invitation-*— any  thing  like  a  home  is 
so  delightful,  after  a  wandering  continental  life.  Ah !  Mrs.  Deveril," 
added  she,  ''  if  I  had  fortunately  married  a  man  who  could  have  appre- 
ciated my  sentiments,  and  understood  my  feelings,  we  both  might  have 
been  happy ;  but  fate  decreed  it  otherwise,  and,  without  any  serious 
fault  on  either  side,  I  hope — as  you  know,  we  have  been  separated  to 
four-and-twenty  years.  I  went  to  live  with  a  most  amiable  and 
excellent  aunt  of  mine,  who  loved  me  as  if  I  had  been  her  daugh- 
ter, but  six  years  since  she  died ;  and,  I  assure  you,  the  loss  of  her,  so 
completely  changed  my  character,  that  all  those  worldly  pleasures  as 
they  are  called,  with  which  I  was  formerly  enchanted,  fail  in  their 
attractions  for  me,  and  all  I  seek  is  a  peaceable  and  quiet  intercourw 
with  people  of  sense  and  talent." 

''  I  am  delighted  to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Deveril,  <'  that  we  are  likely 
to  be  able  to  gratify  your  wishes ;  you  will  here  find  a  constant  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  men  of  the  world — men  who  think— men 
who,  in  fact,  if  the  word  did  not  sound  too  fine  for  the  nineteenth  cen-* 
tury,  are  really  and  truly  philosophers." 

**  Those  are  the  people  with  whom  I  do  like  to  converse,"  said  Mrs. 
Blazenton. 

''  Especially,"  continued  Mrs.  Deveril,  *'  one  who,  having  known 
the  gay  world,  and  lived  in  it,  perhaps  not  profitably,  has  learned 
by  experience  to  appreciate  properly  its  follies  and  vanities—" 

*<  Exactly,"     said  Mrs.  Blazenton;   <<fof  there^  and  upon  tboee 
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pointiy  we  must  agree ;  and  do  you  know,  my  dear  Mnu  Deyeril,  no  sort 
of  argument  delights  me  so  much  as  one  in  which  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion." 

«<  I  see  one  of  our  tavans"  said  Mrs.  Deveril,  "  coming  up  the 
next  walk»  who  I  am  sure  will  suit  you ;  you  had  better  meet  without 
any  formal  introduction— «o  I  shall  run  away." 

And  rnn  away  the  fair  practical  joker  did— and  walk  into  the  pre* 
sence  of  his  long-separated  wife  did  Mr.  Blazenton." 

**  Gracious  mercy  1*'  said  Mrs.  Blazenton.  **  This  philosopher  must 
be  my  husband ! — he  is  certainly  grown  older.  Where  are  the  curls  that 
clustered  over  his  forehead  ?— his  hair  is  gray — he  stoops  a  little.  Oh 
dear  1  and  look  at  the  furrows  in  his  cheeks ! — ^What  does  it  mean  ?— it 
is— Mr.  Blazenton  ?" 

"  I  know  that  voice/'  said  Blasenton,  putting  his  hand  rerandah-wise 
over  his  eyelids.  '<  Why  Mrs.  Blazenton  I  is  that  you  V 

And  here,  ^  propos  de  bottesp  I  cannot  refrain  from  telling  a  story, 
which  I  know  to  be  true  (and  old  into  the  bargain),  but  which  I  am  not 
sure  has  ever  been  printed  ;  if  it  have,  it  cannot  be  helped — if  it 
have  not,  so  much  the  better ;  it  is  a  story  of  the  oldest  Grimaldt, 
the  first  of  the  race,  not  of  the  illustrious,  but  the  clownish  race  of  the 
Grimaldis ;  the  father  of  that  Grimaldi  who  certainly  was  the  Garrick 
of  pantomime :— which  story  is  simply  this : 

Grimaldi  and  his  wife  were  occasionally,  as  is  the  case  in  the  best-re- 
gulated families,  in  the  habit  of  ouarrellinff;  and  during  the  paroxysms  of 
domestic  turmoils — civil  wars  they  coula  scarcely  be  called— matters 
ran  very  high  indeed,  until  at  length  their  feuds  assumed  a  very  serious 
aspect ;  and  after  communing  together  upon  their  miserable  state  of 
'*  incompatibility  of  temper,"  like  that  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blazenton,  they 
resolved  to  destroy  themselves,  as  the  only  means  of  relieving  them- 
selves from  their  most  miserable  condition. 

In  accordance  with  this  most  extraordinary  resolution  Mr.  Grimaldi 
proceeded  to  an  apothecary's  shop  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  asked  for 
an  ounce  of  arsenic,  **  to  poison  de  rats."  The  **  culler  of  simples" 
obsequiously  bowed,  and  made  up  the  little  packet  with  a  dexterity  almost 
marvellous  to  the  uninitiated ;  and  then  with  a  twist  of  the  twine  and 
a  little  **  snick"  upon  something  which  is  invariably  to  be  found  in  shops 
of  all  sorts,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  connexion  between  the  out- 
going parcel  and  a  rolling  thing  overhead,  delivered  to  the  devoted 
Grimaldi  the  dose  that  he  trusted  would  emancipate  him  from  all 
worldly  ills. 

Firm  to  their  purpose,  the  illustrious  Punch  and  Judy  swallowed  in 
tumblers  of  water,  each  a  moiety  of  the  deadly  '<  drink,"  and  then  em- 
bracing, retired,  one  to  their  hymeneal  bed  in  the  bedroom,  and  the 
other  to  a  sofa  in  the  sitting-room — both  rooms  communicating-«-the 
door  between  them  being  left  open. 

The  pair  of  suicides  lay  down,  tears  filling  their  eyes ;  a  long  and  so- 
lemn pause  ensued — no  sound  of  groans,  no  sigh  of  anguish  was  heard 
-—all  was  still  as  night.  At  last,  wearied  out  with  expectation,  Grimaldi 
raised  his  head  from  the  pillow,  and  in  the  deepest  possible  tone  of  voice 
called  out, 

**  Mrs.  Grimaldi,  are  you  dead,  my  lore  ?" 
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Upon  which,  Mrs.  Grimaldiy  in  the  highest  possible  squeak,  replied, 

"  No,  Mr.  Gtimaldi." 

The  rejoinder  sounded  something  like  '^  Dom  ;*'  what  it  meant,  the 
imagination  of  the  delicate  reader  may  supply. 

At  the  end  of  another  half-hour,  it  became  Mrs.  Grimaldi*s  turn  to  be 
anxious  as  to  the  success  of  the  potion,  and  she^  hearing  nothing  in 
the  next  room,  raised  herself  in  the  bed,  and  said  in  her  squeak, 

''  Mr.  Grimaldi,  my  dear,  are  you  dead  ?" 

To  which  the  gruff  reply  was, 

"  No,  Mrs.  Grimaldi." 

And  for  two  hours  these  questions  and  answers  went  on  periodically; 
till  at  last,  the  lady's  turn  coming  again,  she  repeated  the  inquiry  in  a 
somewhat  more  excited  and  exalted  tone,  and  almost  screamed  out, 

'*  Mr.  Grimaldi,  my  love,  are  you  not  dead?" 

*<  No,  my  dear,"  said  Grimaldi,  ''  I  am  not;  nor  do  I  link  I  can 
die  to-night  onless  it  be  of  starvation,  Mistress  Grimaldi ;  get  op  out  of  de 
bed  and  see  for  some  supper,  for  I  am  dom  hongpry." 

So  ended  this  else  fatal  performance.  The  apothecary,  who  had  heard 
of  the  perpetual  bickerings  of  Punch  and  Judy  in  their  minage^  having 
prudentially  given  him  a  small  parcel  of  magnesia,  which  the  unhappy 
pair  had  divided  between  them. 

Who  that  had  seen  that  poor  man,  working  his  legs  and  arms,  his 

mouth  and  nose,  and  every  limb,  joint,  and  member,  to  be  comical  the 

night  before,  would  have  supposed  that  at  home  he  was  so  wretched? 

But  so  goes  the  world,  and  even  the  serious  Punches  and  J  udies  of  Tragedy, 

**  Who  strut  and  fret  their  hour  on  the  stage,* 

are  all  liable  to  the  same  domestic  miseries,  the  same  irritations  and 
altercations ;  always,  however,  observing,  that  theatrical  men  who  are 
funniest  before  the  public,  are  generally  the  most  wretched  and  un- 
happy in  their  domestic  lives,  as  we  may  shortly  have  occasion  to 
prove. 

However,  revemms  i  nos  moutonSj  the  extraordinarily  brought-toge-> 
ther  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blazenton. 

«<  Is  that  you^  Mr.  Blazenton  ?"  said  the  lady.  '<  Ah !  what  can 
bring  you  here?  don't  you  recognise  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Blazenton;  "eh  !  what?— don't  you  see? — ^yes,  it  u 
you  ;  but  what  on  earth  brings  you  here  ?" 

"Chance,"  said  the  lady;  "for  I  certainly  did  not  expect  to  find 
you ;  but,  upon  my  word,  Mr.  Blazenton,  however  much  surprised,  I 
am  not  otherwise  moved  by  the  meeting.  They  tell  me,  for  I  hear  of 
you  sometimes,  that  you  have  turned  philosopher  and  cynic,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

•*  Why,"  said  Blazenton,  considerably  staggered  by  the  appearance 
of  what  it  was  generally  considered  he  did  not  think  his  better  half, 
*  •  I — eh  I  don't  you  see  ?— don't  you  know,  eh !  what  ? — I  don't  know  what 
you  mean  by  cynic  and  philosopher;  but,  ma'am,  if  you  mean  to  say  I 
think  ill  of  the  world,  having  gained  knowledge  by  experience,  and 
look  back  with  regret  upon  the  time  which  I  have  so  ill  employed,  I 
am  both." 

"  How  do  you  mean  ill-employed  ?"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton ;  and  the  ex- 
traordinary part  of  this  meeting  was,  that  which  really  and  truly  in- 
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volred  the  phUosophical  manner  in  which  it  was  condacted ;  for  even 
the  sadden  surprise  of  the  renconire,  which  might  naturally  have  been 
supposed  to  upset  both  parties,  seemed  to  have  no  kind  of  effect  what- 
ever upon  them,  but  on  the  contrary,  appeared  to  be  no  surprise  at  all. 

'^  Ill-employed !"  said  Blazenton ;  '*  look  to  your  own  conduct,  ma'am." 

''  Oh  1"  said  the  lady,  **  you  are  going  to  scold ;  we  have  met  oddly, 
unexpectedly,  and  accidentally,  do  not  let  us  make  a  scene  for  the 
amusement  of  these  '  Odd  People,'  who  I  have  no  doubt  have  brought 
us  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  fun  for  somebodv." 

**  Ah  !"  said  BlazentoU}  not  looking  at  her,  **  I  believe»  ma*am,  you 
are  right,  eh !  what  ? — don't  you  see  ? — yes»  right,— our  meeting  is  odd  ; 
premeditated  ;  we  will  beat  them  at  their  own  game,  ma'am,  we  will  not 
make  a  scene,  no ;  we  will  speak  only  of  the  amusements  of  the  House 
that  are  going  on ;  don't  let  us  refer  to  past  grievances." 

**  Grievances  1"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton.  '<  No  ;  I  have  no  wish  to  recur 
to  those ;  but  still,  as  we  are  here,  and  have  met  so  strangely,  tell 
me  plainly,  what  good  did  vou  ever  get  by  frittering  away  your  money 
amongst  those  women  of  fashion,  when  gambling  was  in  vogue,  and 
when  Lady — " 

**  Stop,  stop,"  said  Blazenton ;  ''  name  no  names." 

"  Did  you  ever  get  paid?"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton. 

"  Not  mercenarily,  in  money,  ma'am,"  said  Blazenton. 

<<  Don't  pique  yourself  on  that,"  said  the  lady.  **  As  the  priest  said 
to  the  culprit,  who  on  his  way  to  the  Place  de  Gr^ve,  in  company  with 
a  party  of  traitors,  endeavoured  to  establish  a  reputation  quite  of 
another  character,  *  Ce  n'est  pas  le  moment  pour  la  vaniti.' " 

**  Vanity  I  No,"  said  Blazenton ;  "  but  look  at  yourself.  What  do  you 
think  of  those  dukes,  and  marquises,  and  earls,  and  viscounts,  all  the 
way  down  to  the  last  and  lowest  of  the  modem  pitchforks ;  what  would 
they  have  cared  for  you,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  your  agreeable  cercle,  your 
petites  sovpers,  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  what  do  you  mean  by  vanity  i  do 
you  think  that  you  were  the  object  of  their  admiration." 

"  Come,  come,  Mr.  Blazenton,"  said  the  lady,  getting  more  and  more 
animated  ;  <<when  was  you  ever  so  happy  as  when  a  great  long-legged 
lordling  did  you  the  honour  to  borrow  enough  money  without  security, 
to  buy  a  troop  in  a  hussar  regiment,  because  you  were  sure  of 
having  him  always  at  dinner  whenever  you  chose,  in  order  to  astonish 
your  city  friends?" 

•*Ah!"  said  Blazenton,  "that  would  never  have  succeeded  if  we 
had  known  in  those  days  that  the  '  cracks'  were  to  be  sent  to  India ; 
but  that's  nothing." 

"  And  then  think  of  the  way,  Mr.  Blazenton,  in  which  you  used  to 
abandon  my  society  for  that  of  other  women,"  said  the  lady,  who,  from 
at  first  not  meaning  to  say  a  word  about  any  thing  connecUed  with  old 
reminiscences,  felt  the  spirit  stirring  within  her  to  recur  to  all  her  former 
wrongs. 

"  Other  women  ?"  said  Blazenton. 

"  Yes— yes,"  sobbed  Mrs.Blazentoh, "  and  are  still— still  devoted  to—" 

"  Me  ?"  said  Blazenton.  •*  No— no— all  those  follies  are  over  now.  I 
live  calmly,  quietly,  and  under  the  advice  of  my  worthy  physician,  an 
Irish  practitioner,  look  after  my  health  and  stick  to  that,  eh  i—don't  you 
see?" 
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''  Aad/'  said  Mrs.  Blazenton;  <<— indeed^  indeed  and  in  tnitliy  Mr. 
Blazenton ;  how  strange  it  seems  that  we  should  meet  in  this  way« 
Do  you  know  that  you  are  looking  wonderfully  well  ?" 

"  Do  you  think  so  V*  said  Blazenton ;  **  eh— ah — ^wdl^umph — 
upon  my  life — Maria,  I  mean — ^yes— Mrs.  Blazenton— umph— eh — I 
think — eh — you  are  rery  little  altered— eh  ? — ** 

**  Me !"  said  the  lady.  **  My  dear  Mr.  Blazenton,  I  am  so  changed 
that  I  am  absolutely  afraid  to  look  in  my  glass." 

<'  Ah,  I  don't  see  that/'  saki  Blazenton.  *'  My  course  of  life  it  all 
altered.  People  come  to  dine  with  me,  but  they  fly  away  either  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  to  the  Opera,  or  to  parties — my  old  friends  hare 
all  died  off,  my  new  friends  are  of  another  school ;  suppers  are  out  of 
fashion— eh,  well.  I  don't  care  for  clubs,  I  stay  at  home,  and  then— 
what  ?— -eh ;  I  am  alone*-I  try  to  read,  but  I  can't,  and  I  go  to  sleep. 
What  ?  as  I  say  to  myself — I  have  outlired  my  compeers ;  I  have  made 
no  new  friends.  Now  what  is  life  worth  under  such  circumstances,  eh? 
It  is  tkaty  I  suppose,  which  has  made  me  a  cynic" 

''Why,"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton,  'Mife  under  such  circumstances, 
certainly  is  a  burden ;  and  what  is  my  life,  Mr.  Blazenton?  There  I  was 
with  a  crowd  of  devoted  cavaliers  at  my  feet;  I  treated  them  like 
slaves  and  they  obeyed;  my  suppers  after  the  Opera  were  perfect; 
my  excursions  up  the  river  were  puffed  and  praised  in  the  papers ;  my 
balls  were  charming,  and  here,*— what  am  I  notp  f " 

**  Ah/'  said  Blazenton  ;  ''  eh — what — that's  all;  what  a  couple  of 
fools  we  have  been.  If  we  had  lived  as  we  ought  to  have  lived,  and  not 
been  so  uncommonly  squeamish— eb— what? — both  of  us  in  the  wrong, 
we  need  not  have  been  wandering  about  alone,  and  shut  out — eh,  don't 
you  see?— for  the  last  twenty  years." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton ;  **  and  if  we  could  have  felt  tkaif 
ten  or  fifteen  yeara  ago,  how  much  more  does  it  tell  upon  us  aa  we 
are  now  I" 

''  Yes,  Mrs.  Blazenton,"  aaid  the  husband ;  '<  it  is  pamful  to  have  no 
real  home." 

"  And  really,"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton ;  '<  having  nobody  who  cares  for 


one." 


**  I  might  as  well  be  an  old  batchelor,"  said  Blazenton. 

"  And  1,"  said  the  lady,  <'  an  old  maid. 

**  We  might  have  had  a  family,"  said  Blazenton,  half-crying, 

<«  Dear  children,  who  would  have  engrossed  our  cares,  and  repaid 
our  toils  for  their  good,"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton,  crying  outright. 

*'  Yes,  dear  little  children,  who  would  have  handed  us  down  to  pos- 
terity, Mrs.  Blazenton,"  said  he ;  **  instead  of  which,  we  have  nobody ; 
a  human  being  interested  about  us,  I  declare  to  you  our  sufferings  are 
great,  Mrs.  Blazenton." 

''Yes,  Mr.  Blazenton,"  said  Mrs.  Blaienton;  *<and  very  mnch 
alike  in  their  character." 

*«Maam,"  said  Mr.  Blazenton;  *« eh, what?" 

"  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton. 

<'  Ought  we  not  to  try,"  said  he^  "  to  alleviate  our  aufferinga  by 
sharing  them — eh  ?  don't  ye  see  ?" 

"  What  on  earth  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Blazenton  ?"  said  the  lady. 

"  Perhaps  we  are— eh— older  we  know  we  are,  than  when  we  parted, 
— eh — what  ?"  said  Blazenton ;  perhaps  we  are— eh— •" 
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" Wiser,  Mr.  Blazenton/*  said  his  wife.    "  If  we  are,  why 

shouldn't  we  forget  the  past,  and  consider  all  the  injuries  we  have  in- 
flicted on  each  other  as  mere  weaknesses." 

*'  Yes,"  said  Blazenton,  *'  weaknesses  incidental  to  humanity .'* 

*'  If  we  do  thatf"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton, ''  we  must  endeavour,  if  pos- 
sible, to  render  ourselves  worthy  of  each  other's  esteem  for  the 
future." 

**  With  all  my  soul,  Maria,"  said  Blazenton,  his  eyes  becoming  some- 
what suffused  with  tears,  called  up,  perhaps,  by  recollections  of  other 
days  of  folly,  or  by  the  anticipation  or  those  of  atonement.  ''  Yes,  with 
all  my  soul ;  by  affection,  by  tenderness,  and  mutual  love,  which  we 
ought  always  to  have  borne  each  other." 

*'  And  by  regarding,"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton,  ^'  all  the  errors  and  follies 
of  our  earlier  life,  as  so  many  dreams  from  which  we  have  been 
awakened  to  happiness." 

"  Agreed,"  said  he ;  **  and  laugh  at  them  as  if  they  had  not  been  our 
own,  but  merely  subjects  for  ridicule  and  amusement." 

''  Oh !"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton,  "  how  strangely,  but  how  strongly  does 
truth  work  !  My  dear  husband,  this  is  the  moment  for  which,  for  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  last  twenty,  I  have  been  longing — my  heart  yearned 
for  it — it  formed  the  subject  of  my  dreams  by  night,  my  thoughts  oy  day ; 
but  my  spirit  was  high,  my  heart  was  proud,  and  I  could  not  break  the 


ice." 


''  That's  it,"  said  Blazenton ;  "  I-*felt,  eh  ?  what--don't  you  see  ?— 
never  mind — there's  no  use  in  talking  now — ^thank  Heaven,  we  have  met 
— eh — ^this  Deveril." 

'*  We  will  never  part !"  said  the  agitated  lady ;  **  perhaps,  my  dear 
George,  we  may  again  rally  round  us,  such  of  our  old  and  r^  friends  as 
are  living." 

**  Yes,  yes,"  said  he,  hiding  his  face  In  his  hands ;  '*  and  I  shall  again 
have  a  home — I  shall  again  have  comforts — it  is  woman  only  that  can 
concentrate  the  happiness  of  domestic  life." 

*^  Thank  Heaven  this  has  happened,"  said  Mrs.  Blazenton,  falling 
into  her  husband's  arms. 

'<  Ah  !"  said  Blazenton,  shaking  his  head,  '^  this  affair  will  make  these 
funny  people  here  laugh,  and  we  shall  be  the  town  talk  for  a  week ; 
but  never  mind,  never  mind--«h — what — I'm  above  that.  It  is  never 
too  late  to  repent ;  I  admit  the  faulU  of  my  younger  days,  and  I  shall 
be  satisfied  with  the  approval  of  those  I  esteem." 

At  which  part  of  the  dialogue  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blazenton  fell  out  of  each 
other's  arms;  and  Deveril,  his  wife,  and  CapUin  Gossamer,  rushed 
from  the  bosquet,  in  which  they  had  been  literally  ambushed  to  witness 
the  proceedings. 

"  There !"  said  the  master  of  the  house,  **  what  we  meant  at  first  as  an 
innocent  joke,  has  turned   out  a  permanent  good.     Nothing  can  be 


,  hope  and  trust  you 
Lodge  are  not  without  some  beneficial  results,  Odd  Pioflk  as  we  are/ 
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ATARAXIA. 
By  the  Hov.  Mrs.  Norton, 

Comb  o'er  the  green  hilk  to  the  sunny  sea ! 

The  boundless  sea  that  washeth  many  lands. 
Where  shells  unknown  to  England,  fiiir  and  free, 

Lie.brightly  scattered  on  the  gleaming  sands. 
There,  'midst  the  hush  of  slumbering  ocean's  roar. 

We'll  sit  and  watch  the  silver-tissued  waves 
Creep  languidly  along  tlie  basking  shore. 

And  kiss  thy  gentle  feet,  like  Eastern  slaves. 

And  we  will  take  some  volume  of  our  choice. 

Full  of  a  quiet  poetry  of  thought ; 
And  thou  shalt  read  me,  with  thy  plaintive  voice. 

Lines  which  some  gifted  mind  liath  sweetly  wrought. 
And  I  will  listen,  gazing  on  thy  hce, 

(Pale  as  some  cameo  on  the  Italian  shell  1) 
Or  looking  out  across  the  fiur  blue  space, 

Where  glancing  sails  to  gentle  breezes  swell. 

Come  forth  I     The  sun  hath  flung  on  Thetis'  breast 

The  glittering  tresses  of  his  golden  hair ; 
All  tilings  are  heavy  with  a  noonday  rest. 

And  floating  seapbirds  leave  the  stirless  air. 
Against  the  sky,  in  outlines  clear  and  rude. 

The  cleft  rocks  stand,  while  sunbeams  slant  between  ; 
And  lulling  winds  are  murmuring  thro*  the  wood. 

Which  skirts  the  bright  bay  with  its  fringe  of  greei^ 

Come  forth !    All  motion  is  so  gentle  now. 
It  seems  My  step  alone  should  walk  the  earth,— 

ny  voice  alone,  the  "  ever  soft  and  low," 
Wake  the  far-haunting  echoes  into  birth. 
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Too  wild  would  be  LoTe*s  passionate  store  of  hope. 

Unmeet  the  influence  of  his  changeful  power* — 
Ours  be  Companionship,  whose  gentle  scope 

Hath  charm  enough  for  such  a  tranquil  hour. 

In  thai,  no  jealousy,  no  wild  regret, 

Lies  like  deep  poison  in  a  flower's  bright  cup, 
Which  thirsty  lips  for  ever  seek — and  yet 

For  ever  murmur  as  they  drink  it  up  I 
The  memory  of  thy  beauty  ne*er  can  rise 

With  haunting  bitterness  in  days  to  come  ; 
Tkjf  name  can  never  choke  my  heart  with  sighs, 

Nor  leave  the  vex*d  tongue  fettering,  feint,  and  dumb. 

Therefore  come  forth,  oh !  gentle  friend,  and  roam 

Where  the  high  clif&  shall  give  us  ample  shade, 
And  see  how  glassy  lie  the  waves,  whose  foam 

Hath  power  to  make  the  seaman's  heart  afraid. 
Seek  thou  no  veil  to  shroud  thy  soft  brown  hair, — 

Wrap  thou  no  mantle  round  thy  graceful  form ; 
The  cloudless  sky  smiles  forth  as  still  and  feir. 

As  though  earth  ne'er  could  know  another  storm. 

Come !    Let  not  listless  sadness  make  delay, — 

Beneath  Heaven's  light  tliat  sadness  will  depart ; 
And  as  we  wander  on  our  shoreward  way, 

A  strange,  sweet  peace  shall  enter  in  thine  heart. 
We  will  not  weep,  nor  talk  of  vanish'd  years, 

When,  link  by  link,  Hope's  glittering  chain  was  riven : 
Those  who  are  dead  shall  claim  from  love  no  tears, — 

Those  who  have  injured  us,  shall  be  forgiven. 

Few  have  my  summers  been,  and  fewer  tbine  ; — 

Youth  ruin'd,  is  the  weary  lot  of  both : 
To  both,  all  lonely  shows  our  life's  decline, 

Both  with  old  friends  and  ties  have  waxed  wrolli. 
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But  yet  we  will  not  weep  I    The  breathlett  ealm 
Which  lulls  the  golden  earth,  and  wide  blue  sea. 

Shall  pour  into  our  souk  mystcrions  balnit 
And  fill  ua  with  its  own  tranquillity. 

We  will  not  mar  the  scene,— >we  will  not  look 

To  the  yeiTd  ftiture^  or  the  shadowy  past : 
SealM  up  shall  be  sad  Memoiy's  open  book, 

And  Childhood's  idleness  return  at  last! 
Joy,  with  his  restless,  ereiwfluttering  wings, 

And  Hope,  his  gentle  brother, — all  shall  cease : 
Like  weaiy  hinds  that  seek  the  desert  springs. 

Our  one  sole  feeling  shall  be  peace,— -deep  peace  1 

Tlien  come  I   Come  o'er  the  green  hills  to  the  sea. 

The  boundless  sea  that  washeth  many  lands ; 
And  with  tliy  plaintive  voice,  oh !  read  to  me, 

As  we  two  sit  upon  the  golden  sands* 
And  I  will  listen,  gazing  on  that  face. 

Pale  as  some  cameo  on  th'  Italian  shell  $ 
Or  looking  out  across  the  far  blue  space 

Where  glancing  sails  to  gentle  breezes  swell ! 
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A  SUMMER  IN  BAVARIA.^NO.  IL* 

BY  TH£   HOK.    EDMUND   FHIPP8. 

Miumgfm'  Cku9^teaiion  of  Compamf^-a  Baoarian  Fmr-^Ruitie  Dreuet^An 
old  Damfy — ^cnmb&ng  far  Dhrner — ArrangemenU  for  Health — Slaves  of  the 
Bath — Cfuify  hiUowM  at  the  bottom  of  a  well — Bathing  in  Boots — Characters 
at  Xissingen — Gratuitous  pub&c  Balk — Prejudice  removed— Departure  for 
Bruchenau, 

Kissing  £N»  at  which  we  had  now  established  our  quarters  for  what 
is  called  **  la  petite  cure^"  or  a  three  weeks'  stay,  is,  from  its  near 
neighbourhood  to  the  great  commercial  towns  of  Francfort,  Wurzburg, 
Bamberg,  and  Leipsic,  much  frequented  by  the  mercantile  classes,  as 
well  as  the  more  fashionable  visiters  who  come  from  a  greater  distance. 
We  were  unlucky  in  the  weather,  on  our  first  arrival,  which  was  exces« 
sively  cold,  with  constant  heavy  showers ;  and  were  therefore  unable  to 
form  any  opinion  of  the  ordinary  out-door  arrangements  of  the  place. 
In  default  of  this,  we  were  furnished  with  much  amusement,  while 
sitting  at  our  windows,  by  the  quarterly  fair,  which  happened  to  be 
going  on  the  second  day  of  our  arrival.  Before  our  house  were  booths 
for  the  sale  of  ropes  and  cords,  which  seemed,  strange  to  say,  one  of 
the  grand  objects  of  attraction  to  the  peasants,  both  male  and  female ; 
whether  despairing  lovers  looking  for  halters  or  hardworking  rustics 
requiring  harness,  I  know  not.  One  old  woman  in  particular  appeared 
to  engage  all  customers ;  what  with  coaxing,  scolding,  and  wheedling 
by  turns,  she  managed  to  dispose  of  nearly  the  whole  of  her  stock,  to 
the  great  mortification  of  her  rivals  in  the  cord  line. 

This  successful  old  lady  thus  brought  in  review  before  us,  the  young 
and  the  old  of  both  sexes,  all  in  their  gay  holiday  garbs,  some  bring* 
ing  already  into  use  their  newly-purchased  finery  in  the  shape  of  red, 
blue,  or  many-coloured  parasols,  now  raised  to  keep  off  the  pelting  rain, 
which,  contrasted  with  the  rustic  appearance  of  those  who  bore  them, 
had  a  very  ridiculous  effect. 

The  dresses  of  the  women  were  particularly  striking :  the  fullest  of 
sdl  full  petticoats,  and  I  may  add,  in  many  instances,  the  shortest  of  all 
short  petticoats,  plaited  fanlike,  either  of  crimson,  green,  or  lilac,  edged 
with  satin  ribbons — ^bodices  fitting  tight  to  the  shape,  with  flat  falling 
frills  round  their  necks,  and  gaudy  coloured  handkerchiefs  wound  and 
re-wound  about  their  throats  like  neckcloths — quantities  of  amber  neck- 
laces, crosses,  &c. ;  and  to  complete  the  whole,  a  head-dress  composed 
of  broad  black  ribbons,  made  into  as  nearly  the  form  of  a  fool's  cap  as 
possible,  with  long  bows  and  ends  from  the  back  of  it,  which,  when  blown 
on  one  side,  displayed  the  hair  beautifully  plaited  down  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Their  ckautsure^  too,  was  most  picturesque :  white  stock- 
ings, with  emlnroidered  green  or  crimson  clocks  (something  like  the 
clown's  in  a  pantomime),  with  very  well  fitting  shoes. 

The  dress  of  the  young  men  was  as  smart  as  the  materials  would 
allow:  red  waistcoats,  numberless  silver  buttons  down  the  sides  of 
their  legs,  and  gold  fringes  in  their  broad-brimmed  hats,  serving  to  en- 
liven their  costumes.   The  old  peasanU  wore  long  brown  cloaks,  which, 
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like  an  Irishman's  great-coat,  seemed  intended  to  conceal  a]l  the 
"wretchedness  within.  We  were  much  amused  at  seeing  one  shrivelled 
old  man  with  his  broad-brimmed  hat  turned  up,  with  a  rose  coquet* 
tishly  placed  on  one  side. 

It  may  easily  be  fancied  what  picturesque  groups  were  formed,  by 
the  peasants  passing  and  repassing,  or  stopping  to  make  their  bargains. 

Among  the  English  here  was  General and  a  large  family  party, 

or  as  Dr.  Maas  described  him,  *^  Un  General  anglais  qui  arrivait  en  six 
voitures ! ! !"  These,  with  about  a  dozen  others  of  the  same  rank  of  life, 
formed  a  limited  but  agreeable  society. 

The  amusements  are  not  very  varied,  and  the  days  glide  away  in  a 
sort  of  easy,  quiet,  health-procuring  regularity.  In  the  morning  at  the 
hour  of  six  the  band  parades  the  streets,  playing  the  most  appropriate 
tune,  though  not  a  very  welcome  one,  *'  Reveillez  vous  belle  dor- 
meuse."  At  this  call  every  body  is  supposed  to  rush  from  their  beds, 
and  within  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  whole  population  come  forth 
in  such  guise  as  they  are  enabled  to  assume  in  that  time,  and  then  with 
the  greatest  pertinacity  they  continue  to  drink  the  water  every  ten 
minutes,  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  glasses,  and  in  the  interval  walk 
pretty  briskly  up  and  down.  After  they  have  drunk  their  last  glass, 
they  have  still  not  earned  their  breakfast,  as  half  an  hour  more  most 
elapse  before  they  may  go  home  and  sip  their  cocoa,  which  is  the 
permitted  beverage,  devouring  at  the  same  time,  with  what  appetite 
they  may,  sundry  little  rolls  in  the  shape  of  half-moons  made  with 
butter.  From  this  time  till  a  one  o'clock  dinner,  for  such  are  the  early 
hours  here,  the  intervening  period  is  filled  up  with  home  occupations. 
I  cannot  say  much  for  the  dinner  arrangements  here,  as  the  only  hotel, 
at  which  it  is  considered  possible  to  dine,  is  generally  so  full  to  over- 
flowing, that  both  waiters  and  food  are  sadly  deficient  in  quantity  and 
quality.  The  food,  such  as  it  is,  is  thrown  down  by  the  breathless 
waiter,  as  if  he  were  feeding  a  parcel  of  dogs,  after  which  he  rushes  off 
to  procure  a  further  supply  for  those  lower  down  the  table.  Before  he 
has  accomplished  this,  a  desperate  cry  is  often  heard  of  "  Mehr  fleisch ! 
mehr  fleisch !"  (more  meat,  more  meat)  from  the  first  party,  whom  he 
has  only  half  satisfied.  As  pastry  and  fruit  are  both  forbidden  to  the 
water-drinkers,  the  less  scrupulous  patients  are  kept  in  order  by  those 
articles  never  appearing;  dessert  is  entirely  omitted.  Notwithstanding  this, 
dinner  occupies  the  space  of  ttvo  hourst  which  often  induced  us  to  pre- 
fer a  nice  little  t^te-k-t^te  dinner  at  home.  This  is  easily  accomplished, 
as  they  have  dishes  made  for  the  purpose,  which  fit  into  one  another, 
and  are  furnished  with  a  groove,  through  which  a  strap  is  passed,  which 
keeps  all  together.  The  whole  pyramid  can  then  be  carried  through  the 
streets,  without  spilling  or  getting  cold.  In  this  way,  one  person 
may  have  a  dinner  at  his  own  house,  sufficient  in  quantity  for  two 
moderate  appetites,  consisting  of  soup,  beef,  cutlets,  vegetables, 
chevreuil,  pudding,  stewed  cherries,  and  bread,  for  a  shilling ! 

As  there  are  three  mineral  springs  all  differing  in  taste  and  medical 
properties,  the  doctor  has  divided  the  day,  so  as  to  make  use  of  each  bj 
turns.  The  Ragozzi  is  used  in  the  morning  as  before  mentioned  ;  the 
Mazbrunnen,  otherwise  called  the  Sauerbrunnen,  from  its  taste,  is  U> 
be  imbibed  in  the  quantity  of  three  quarters  of  a  glass  after  dinner; 
and  the  Pandur,  which  is  the  one  also  made  use  of  for  baths,  is 
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taken  at  six.  The  latter  is  so  unpleasant  to  the  taste,  that  we  generally 
contented  ourselves  with  the  six  glasses  of  water  already  taken,  without 
drawing  on  the  Pandur  for  two  more.  Tea  (or  rather  some  substitute 
for  it,  for  tea  is  forbidden)  succeeds,  and  then  to  bed  by  nine  o'clock, 
and  so  ends  a  day  at  Kissingen,  with  very  slight  accidental  altera- 
tions. 

The  baths,  for  which  I  have  already  mentioned  the  water  of  the 
Pandur  spring  is  used,  are  generally  taken  at  home,  each  lodging- 
honse  being  provided  with  wooden  boxes  (something  in  the  shape  of 
coffins),  which  they  leave  in  a  spare  room,  if  there  is  one  in  the  suite  of 
apartments,  and  which  sundry  wretched-looking  old  women,  who 
follow  the  calling  of  water  •carriers,  fill  with  water,  which  they  bring 
from  the  baths.  In  order  to  do  this,  they  have,  strapped  on  their  backs, 
a  deep  pail,  something  in  the  shape  of  a  churn,  and  they  may  be  seen 
about  the  time  of  bathing,  wending  their  way  along*  the  streets,  bowed 
down  by  the  weight  of  their  pails  full  of  water.  When  they  reach  the 
bathy  it  is  only  making  a  still  lower  bow,  and  the  water  is  poured  from 
their  backs,  just  clearing  their  heads,  into  the  wooden  troughs  in  which 
the  unfortunate  bather  is  shortly  after  to  immerse  himself.  When  they 
come  with  the  pails  of  hot  water  which  are  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the 
requisite  temperature,  they  know  from  habit  almost  to  a  degree  how 
low  a  bow  will  make  it  acquire  the  proper  point  of  warmth.  I  should 
think  there  are  few  more  industrious  and  hardworking,  and  at  the  same 
time  worse  paid  classes,  than  these  poor  creatures.  It  is  said  they  get 
little  more  than  a  penny  for  each  pail  which  they  have  to  bring  a  weary 
dutance,  and  that  their  health  is  sure  to  suffer,  sooner  or  later,  from  the 
laborious  exercise,  in  a  constrained  position,  they  have  to  go  through. 
We  took  care  that  the  parting  gratuity  should  afford  some  compensa- 
tion for  all  this. 

About  a  week  after  our  arrival  we  set  off  to  see  the  Salines,  or  salt 
springs^  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  Kissingen,  One  of  these  is  what 
is  called  a  tidal  spring;  that  is,  ebbs  and  flows,  like  the  sea,  though 
at  shorter  intervals.  Some,  indeed,  add  that  at  the  full  and  new 
moon,  an  excessive  flow,  analagous  to  a  spring  tide  may  be  observed ; 
but  this  must  be,  I  fancy,  a  little  aided  by  imagination,  in  order  to 
complete  the  parallel. 

From  the  various  salt-springs  here,  an  immense  quantity  of  water  is 
collected  and  conveyed  in  conduits  to  the  top  of  a  large  building, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  Alter  through  bushes,  laid  one  on  another,  the 
whole  height  of  the  building.*  In  passing  through  these  the  water  de- 
posits all  impurities,  and  is  then  collected  in  a  reservoir  at  the  bottom, 
from  which  it  is  conveyed  to  the  boiling-houses  to  crystallize. 

The  tidal  spring  which  we  now  visited  is  situated  in  a  small  house  by 
itself.  On  entering,  we  saw  what  appeared  to  be  a  deep  well,  sur- 
rounded with  railings.  We  went  within  these,  but  the  water  seemed 
so  low,  that  in  the  dark  depths  of  the  well  we  could  not  distinguish  it. 
After  a  little  while,  however,  when  the  eye  got  more  accustomed  to  the 
light,  we  began  to  discover  it,  at  the  depth  of  about  fifteen  feet.  It  got 
still  lower,  as  it  was  evidently  ebb  tide.  After  a  period  of  twenty 
minutes,  it  began  to  rise  again,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  aboirt  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  fact  that  it  was  rising,  was  made  evident  by 
a  noise  in  the  depth  of  the  well,  resembling  the  waves  of  the  sea.  This  was 
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cansed  by  the  water  bubbling  up  in  the  centre,  and  thus  spreading  itaelf 
like  a  wave  in  every  direction  against  the  sides,  from  which  it  rebounded 
like  the  sea  from  a  pier  or  rock.  The  higher  it  got,  the  more  violent 
became  the  commotion,  bubbling,  hissmg,  and  foaming  in  a  most 
troubled  state.  The  gas  escapes  from  the  surface  in  such  large  quan- 
tities, that  by  dipping  a  hat  into  the  air  just  above  the  water,  when  it  is 
high  tide,  it  may  be  filled  with  gas  and  poured  from  one  to  another. 
An  old  gentleman  who  was  present,  applied  his  hat  to  his  face,  to  test 
its  strength,  and  gave  ample  testimony  to  that  by  a  violent  sputtering 
that  made  every  body  laugh  aux  Mats. 

As  we  heard  there  were  baths,  we  opened  one  of  the  doors  to  look  at 
them,  and  there  we  saw  an  elderly  gentleman  already  in  one,  and  strange  to 
say,  surrounded  by  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  were  looking  on.  We  con- 
cluded that  they  were  relations,  but  no,  they  were  visiters  like  ourselves. 
Presently  up  he  got,  and  came  out  of  the  bath.  This  will  seem  less 
strange  when  I  mention  that  he  had  got  in  in  his  clothes,  boots,  spun 
and  M ;  and  the  wonder  will  cease  when  I  add,  that  the  baths  are  gas 
baths,  the  gas  being  collected  in  a  receiver,  which  is  let  down  on  the 
surface  of  the  water,  while  in  the  violent  state  of  ebullition  I  have 
described,  and  then  conveyed  in  pipes  to  the  respective  baths.  That  io 
which  the  gentleman  was  reclining  is  just  like  a  common  portable  bath, 
being  provided  with  an  oilskin  covering,  to  keep  the  gas  from  reaching 
the  face.  While  we  were  looking  at  the  tidal  spring,  some  young  ladies 
addressed  us  in  very  good  English,  and  their  mother  joined  in  the 
conversation  in  French.  They  were  a  very  agreeable  family  from 
Berlin,  and  we  were  quite  sorry  that  their  departure,  a  few  days  after- 
wards, prevented  our  improving  their  acquaintance. 

There  are  several  curious  characters  here ;  first  in  rank,  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  first  mention,  is  the  Princess .  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
scribe the  feeling  of  awe  with  which  she  (unconsciously  no  doubt)  struck 
the  humbler  visiters,  when  the  day  after  her  arrival  she  appeared  on  the 
parade :  her  lofty  bearing,  and  distinguished  figurCf  clad  withal  in  a 
white  hat  and  sky-blue  feathers,  a  pink  silk  cloak,  and  green  dress,  made 
her  the  observed  of  all  observers.  In  the  distance  might  be  seen  the 
gentleman  of  the  bedchamber,  bearing  a  large  Bohemian  glass  goblet  of 
divers  colours,  out  of  which  she  was  to  quafi*  from  the  health-inspiring 
fount. 

Another  character  is  a  German  professor,  with  a  small  white  cap  on  the 
top  of  his  head,  under  which  may  be  seen  a  large  skull,  from  which  the 
stiff  black  locks  jut  out  in  everv  direction.  He  is  very  tall  and  fat,  and 
wears  a  light  green  coat,  wnich  falls  below  his  knees,  his  hands 
clasped  behind  him»  and  thus  he  strides  along  *'  like  a  Colossus.'' 

We  noticed  several  times  two  nursery-maids,  with  infants  in  their  arms, 
their  shawls  very  fancifully  arranged  around  their  shoulders.  A  German,  to 
whom  we  remarked  this,  and  whose  niece  had  married  a  Russian,  tokl 
us  that  these  children  were  padlocked  to  their  nurses^  bv  their  motbexs, 
who  are  Russians,  to  prevent  their  selling  them ;  which  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  nurses  at  these  watering-places,  and  they  often  get 
from  twenty  to  thirty  louis  d'ors  for  them.  We  were  horrified  when  we 
heard  this,  and  could  scarcely  believe  it  possible,  but  he  again  and 
again  assured  us  it  was  the  case,  and  that  they  arranged  their  shawls 
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to  preyent  its  being  seen.  Whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  this 
wonderful  history, 

<^  I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me!" 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  picturesque  beauties  of  Kissingen. 
In  addition  to  numerous  walks  carried  through  the  woods,  which  clothe 
a  hill  opposite  the  town,  there  is  a  ruined  castle,  on  a  mountain,  within 
a  mile,  to  which  frequent  expeditions  are  arranged.  On  one  fine  night 
it  was  made  the  scene  of  a  midnight  banquet,  by  a  party  of  Russian 
Princesses,  with  attendant  Princes,  who  went  here  by  torchlight,  thus 
realizing  the  old  Eastern  fictions,  only  that  instead  of  an  enchanted 
horse,  they  went  on  humdrum  donkeys :  with  this  exception,  the  old 
ruins,  now  lighted  by  the  uncertain  moon,  now  by  the  dancing  gleam 
of  the  flambeaus,  while  gay  music,  and  still  gayer  bursts  of  laughter 
rung  within  its  walls,  and  resounded  in  the  distance,  gave  full  play  to 
the  romantic  imaginations  of  those  who  viewed  it  from  below,  and  knew 
not  the  cause  of  this  unwonted  movement.  It  seemed  as  if  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  oft  beleaguered  fort  had  agreed  to  reassemble,  and 
hold  yet  one  more  revel  in  the  scene  of  their  former  triumphs. 

The  society  here  is  upon  a  very  easy  footing.  The  balls  beg^n  at  five 
or  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  after  their  glass  of  pandur,  thej 
walk  into  the  Kursaal  (which  is  a  very  handsome  buildmg),  in  their 
morning  dresses,  and  see  the  ladies  spinning  round  in  a  valse,  every 
now  and  then  taking  another  turn  in  the  arcades,  and  then  resuming 
their  places  in  the  ball-room.  There  seems  no  restriction  as  to  entrance, 
nor  is  any  money  paid,  though  a  capital  band  is  furnished  for  the 
dancers.  Persons  of  all  grades,  provided  they  are  well  dressed,  are 
allowed  to  come  in,  taking  their  places  higher  or  lower  in  the  room, 
according  to  their  probable  rank. 

For  the  last  fortnight  of  our  stay  here,  we  quite  gave  up  dining  at 
tlie  rooms  of  the  Great  Bath  Hotel ;  the  discomforts  of  which  have 

already  been  described.     General  ,  made  the  discovery  of   a 

restaurateur  named  Schuschlach  where  we  could  get  the  midday  meal  in 
comfort,  nay,  almost  in  luxury ;  and  thither  did  we,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  English  party,  betake  ourselves,  and  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  him,  and  to  recommend  him  to  others ;  indeed,  we  after- 
wards heard  that  he  became  all  the  fashion  among  the  English. 

On  Monday  we  left  Kissengen,  having  stayed  exactly  three  weeks,  and 
found  reason  to  dismiss  all  our  preju4ices  against  our  landlord,  Herr 
Streit.  The  lodgings  are  spacious,  and,  far  the  place ^  well  furnished ; 
the  attendants  prompt  and  willing,  and  the  charge  less  than  at  some 
houses,  though  more  than  at  others — about  a  fair  medium.  The  only 
objection  to  them  was,  that  llie  passages*  were  not  so  redolent  of 
frankincense  as  we  could  have  wished ;  a  fault,  I  fear,  common  to  most 
German  houses. 

'  Amidst  the  heartily  expressed  wishes  of  the  whole  assembled  house- 
hold, including  a  merry  little  maiden,  our  host's  daughter,  who  had  at- 
tended us  with  all  the  simple  Idndness  of  a  German  ^rl  of  her  class  in 
life,  we  set  ofi*  for  Bruckenau,  the  King  of  Bavaria's  pet  watering- 
place,  built  and  inhabited  by  himself,  where,  from  all  we  had  heard,  we 
were  led  to  expect  much  of  interest  and  amusement. 
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FALKENSTEIN. 

The  old  Castle  of  Falkenstein,  crowning  the  summit  of  an  all  but 
inaccessible  rock,  like  an  eagle's  eyrie,  and  frowning  on  the  fair  fields 
beneath,  presented  a  meet  emblem  of  the  churlish  spirit  of  its  lord. 
Sowered  by  disappointment,  and  by  more  than  one  bitter  pang  that 
had  entered  into  nis  soul,  he  indulged  in  misanthropic  retirement;  and, 
if  any  hardy  wight  dared  to  face  the  forbidding  aspect  of  the  place, 
and  climbed  the  narrow  craggy  footway  that  crept  up  the  rock,  looking 
at  a  distance  like  a  gigantic  wounded  snake  creeping  to  its  lair,  till  ic 
ended  opposite  the  barred  and  nailed  postern,  he  had  no  sooner  de- 
manded admission,  and  felt  fully  committed,  than  he  wished  himself 
down  again.  Those  who  had  been  bold  enough  to  cross  that  iron- 
bound  threshold,  returned  with  such  awful  accounts  of  the  terrible 
old  Baron,  as  made  their  hearers  tremble ;  till  at  last  no  one,  unless 
absolutely  compelled  by  business,  ventured  to  intrude  on  his  priTacj. 

But  if  the  Lord  of  Falkenstein  was  rude  even  to  coarseness  towards 
those  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  gain  access  to  his  presence, 
this  rugged  casket  of  a  castle  of  his  contained  a  jewel  of  great  price. 
His  onl^  child,  the  charming  Irmengarde,  was  all  that  poets  have  sung, 
and  pamters  realized.  Fair  as  the  fairest  of  the  daughters  of  the 
Saxon,  her  high  forehead,  dazzling  complexion,  dark  blue  eyes,  and 
golden  hair,  might  have  been  chosen  as  a  model  for  a  Madonna  by 
Raphael  himself;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  his  pencil  could 
have  portrayed  the  bewitching  smile  that  played  round  her  ripe  lips,  or 
have  conveyed  to  the  spectator  the  seraphic  intelligence,  married  to 
purity  and  goodness  of  heart,  that  beamed  in  her  lovely  face.  The  silver 
tones  of  her  voice  produced  upon  her  rough  sire,  the  same  effect  that 
the  music  of  the  harp  did  upon  Saul :  the  demon  fled  before  those 
sweet  sounds  and  that  heavenly  aspect,  and  the  old  man  would  press 
her  to  his  bosom  with  that  fulness  of  fondness,  that  fathers  only  feel. 
He  seemed  to  live  in  constant  dread  of  losing  her,  and  nothing  so  much 
roused  the  violence  of  his  angry  temper,  as  the  slightest  intimation  from 
any  cavalier,  however  noble,  powerful,  rich,  and  good,  that  he  should 
be  proud  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  house  of  Falkenstein. 

Affairs  connected  with  the  neighbouring  mines,  which  were  his  pro- 
perty, brought  the  young  and  gallant  Kuno  von  Sayn  to  the  castle. 
He  saw  Irmengarde,  their  eyes  met,  their  hearts  were  penetrated.  This, 
believe  us,  gentle  reader,  is  the  only  true  animal  magnetism ;  and 
Kuno,  though  the  sire  had  treated  him  very  much  as  though  he  had 
been  no  better  than  a  dog,  determined  within  his  secret  soul  that  she 
should  be  his ;  and  that  he  would,  come  what  come  might,  return  and 
demand  her  hand. 

He  did  return.     He  was  admitted. 

The  Lord  of  Falkenstein  and  his  daughter  were  sitting  in  an  oriel 
window,  that  looked  out  upon  the  surpassingly  beautiful  champai^ 
beneath,  rich  with  its  verdure  and  its  clustering  orchards,  and  its  shining 
river.  Irmengarde  rose  as  he  entered.  The  father  kept  his  seat,  and 
appeared  not  to  take  the  slightest  notice  of  him.  He  felt  more  than 
embarrassed ;  the  blood  gave  back  upon  his  heart,  and  tlie  surrounding^ 
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objects  whirled  before  his  darkening  eyes— suddenly  it  rushed  back  to 
his  face,  and  he  stammered  out, 

'<  No  castle  in  the  world  is  so  well  situated  as  yours ;  what  a  pity 
that  it  is  so  difficult  of  access  !" 

"  Who  forced  you  to  come  hither?"  growled  the  Baron. 

**  Irmengarde." 

"  Irmengarde  !  Speak,  girl — ^say  that  he  lies." 

Irmengarde  blushed  till  her  face  and  snowy  neck  were  one  glow  of 
crimson ;  and  the  young  knight — what  will  not  love  endure — ^who  had 
staggered  as  if  he  had  received  a  blow,  without  marking  the  brutality, 
that  from  any  other  man*s  lips  would  have  been  the  harbinger  of  death 
to  one  or  both,  recovered  himself  and  said,  '*  I  come  to  demand  your 
daughter*s  hand." 

The  Lord  of  Falkenstein  smiled — a  bad  omen  with  him — and  there 
stood  the  two  young  lovers  in  the  sunshine,  their  pulses  beatine 
thick ;  and  there  sat  the  grim  old  father  in  the  shadow,  with  his  grizzled 
beard  and  hair  all  disordered,  and  no  one  spoke  word. 

At  length  the  Baron  broke  the  silence  that  weighed  upon  the  bosoms 
of  Irmengarde  and  Kuno  like  lead. 

*'  Knight,"  said  he,  "  thou  shalt  have  my  daughter,  but  on  one  con- 
dition." 

'*  Name  it,  only  name  it  I"  and  the  young  man  wept. 

''  You  accept  it — very  well.  Cause  a  road  to  be  cut  through  the 
rock  on  which  this  castle  stands,  so  that  I  may  pass  from  the  plain  to 
my  courtyard  on  horseback,  and  Irmengarde  is  yours ; — ^but  it  must  be 
finished  to-night." 

«  To-night  ?" 

"  Yes,  to-night." 

Another  interval  of  silence,  broken  by  the  father  with,  "  Well — ^why 
don't  you  go  ?  you  will  have  enough  to  do." 

The  poor  knight's  soul  was  exceeding  sorrowful,  as,  after  one  part- 
ing look  at  Irmengarde,  he  quitted  that  inhospitable  roof. 

He  felt  almost  stunned ;  still  a  gleam  of  hope  seemed  to  struggle 
llifough  the  gloom,  and  he  went  directly  to  his  mines. 

**  Send  Fritz  hither,"  said  he  to  one  of  his  leather-clad  labourers ; 
and  in  a  few  moments,  his  faithful  master-miner,  with  his  soil-stained 
garments,  his  intelligent  pale  face,  and  large  owl-like  eyes,  stood  before 
him. 

"  Fritz,"  said  Kuno,  with  some  little  hesitation,  "  we  have  many 
strong  hands  here,  and  I  have  undertaken  to  make  a  horse-road  up  to 
the  castle  yonder,  can  it  not  be  done  ?" 

The  large  owl-like  eyes  opened  wider;  for,  in  truth,  an  idea  crossed 
the  mind  of  Fritz,  that  his  young  master  had  gone  suddenly  mad ;  and, 
indeed,  the  traces  that  the  interview  had  left  on  his  visage  did  not  go 
far  to  contradict  the  notion  that  his  question  had  engendered.  After 
reflecting  for  about  half  a  minute,  Fritz  said,  **  Yes." 

''  My  brave  Fritz !  call  the  men  together — ^it  must  be  finished  to 
night."     Nothing  seems  impossible  to  love. 

*'  Mad,  mad!"  thought  Fritz;  but  he  only  said,  <' My  dear  young 
master,  three  hundred  miners,  were  they  to  work  night  and  day,  could 
not  maJcesuch  a  road  to  that  accursed  nest  on  the  rock  in  eight  days !" 
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and  casting  a  glance  of  mingled  afiection,  respect,  and  regret  at  Kuno, 
he  turned  slowly  away,  and  descended  the  gallery  at  the  mouth  of  which 
the  conversation  had  passed. 

Kuno,  sick  at  heart,  sat  down  on  a  stone  at  the  entrance  of  the  gal- 
lery, his  eye  fixed  on  vacancy :  hour  after  hour  passed  away,  but  he 
remarked  not  the  lapse  of  time  ;  the  broad  red  disc  of  the  sinking  sun 
threw  the  shadow  of  the  castellated  rock  far  across  the  plain,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  gnomon  of  a  huge  dial  telling  of  the  declining  day,  and  his 
dying  hope ;  but  Kuno  heeded  it  not.  The  mist  began  to  corl  op 
from  the  low  grounds,  till  it  rose  like  a  sea  of  fog-smoke,  over  the 
eddying  surface  of  which  forests  and  groups  of  trees  showed  like 
islands  and  islets  in  the  pale  light  of  the  rising  moon ;  but  Kudo 
heeded  it  not,  though  it  chilled  all  nature  like  a  shroud,  and  the  floweis 
folded  up  their  petals  as  they  shrank  from  its  deadly  influence. 
Suddenly  a  voice  uttered  words. 

''  Sir  Knight,"  so  spake  the  voice,  ''  I  heard  what  you  said  to  Fritz: 
he  is  a  fine  old  fellow,  but  I  know  more  of  the  matter  than  he  does." 

Kuno  looked,  and  saw  shimmering  through  the  mist  right  opposite 
to  him,  the  figure  of  a  very  little  old  man  with  snowy  beard  and  hair, 
clad  in  a  miniature  chief-miner's  dress,  which  was  richly  ornamented. 
A  sable  cock's  feather  waved  over  his  cap,  and  he  held  what  seemed  to 
be  a  bundle  of  twigs  resting  on  one  arm. 
'*  Who  art  thou  ?"  exclaimed  Kuno. 

''  Your  good  folks  are  polite  enough  to  call  me  the  goblin  of  the 
mine — never  heed  that — it  does  not  make  them  better  nor  me  woite. 
We  are  not,  indeed,  quite  so  big  as  they  are  ;  but  we  are  roasters  of  our 
craft,  and  a  trifle  more  active.  fFe  should  not  think  it  a  very  great  feat 
to  make  such  a  road  as  you  want  to  the  castle  of  Falkenstein  io  an 
hour." 

Can  you — will  you  V*  cried  the  knight 

We  both  can  and  will ;  for,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  have  takes  a 
liking  to  you.  You  have,  not  troubled  us  with  hands  ofghry  and  exor- 
cisms, to  wring  from  us  the  secret  of  the  best  lodes ;  but  you  must  be 
aware  that  we  do  nothing  for  nothing,  and  I  have  a  trifling  afiairof  ba- 
siness  to  talk  over  with  you.  Command  your  workmen  to  cease  drifingii^ 
the  direction  where* they  are  now  employed.  They  are  coming  inconve- 
niently near  the  dark  abodes  of  my  people,  whom  I  cannot  always M 
in  order  on  such  occasions,  and  if  they  go  much  further,  we  shall  ^ 
driven  out  of  the  mountain  altogether:  as  it  is,  we  get  no  rest  by  day. 
and  all  night  we  are  busy.  Only  give  up  working  the  '  Saint  Margv«t 
mine' — you  will  lose  nothing  by  your  forbearance,  for  there  are  rict<^ 
veins  running  from  west  to  east,  and  you  may  well  leave  us,  who  lie  ''> 
the  north,  in  peace.  Grant  this,  and  the  road  shall  be  made  by  mj^^* 
night :    here  are  the  rods  to  show  you  where  the  rich  eastern  TeiaJ 


run." 


"  I  grant  it,"  said  Kuno. 

"  The  compact  is  complete,"  said  the  figure,  "  and  to-morrow  ;o3^ 
wuhes  shall  be  gratified." 

At  this  moment,  the  ghastly  cry  of  the  great  homed  owl  broke  onti^ 
startled  ear  of  Kuno ;   he  looked  round  mechanically,  and  wbeo 
turned  his  head  again  towards  the  spot  where  his  visitant  had  stood^ 
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wasgoney  and  in  his  place  lay  the  divining  rods,  wet  with  dew  and  glit- 
tering in  the  cold  moonshine.  The  knight  gathered  them  up  and  de- 
parted,  full  of  hope,  to  his  dwelling. 

Irmengarde  had  no  such  comfort.  Sleep  fled  from  her ;  and  whilst 
her  father,  rocked  hy  deep  draughts  of  Rhenish,  slumbered  heavily,  she 
left  her  chamber,  and  with  tearful  eyes  sought  the  oriel  where  she  had 
last  seen  Kuno,  and  then  turned  sadly  away  to  seek  her  couch  again, 
there  to  watch  and  weep. 

The  clock  struck  eleven. 

Instantly  the  air  was  filled  with  the  din  of  pickaxes,  crowbars,  sledge- 
hammers, and  stone-chisels,  as  if  all  the  miners  in  the  world  were  at 
work,  tearing  the  very  entrails  of  the  rock  to  pieces.  Irmengarde's 
heart  fluttered  as  if  it  would  burst  through  its  lovely  prison  ;  but  she 
dared  not  approach  the  window. 

The  Lord  of  Falkenstein,  awakened  by  the  uproar,  descended  into  his 
great  hall,  which  he  paced  in  an  absolute  fury.  "  That  madman,'' 
cried  he*  **  is  positively  at  work ;  he  will  do  just  enough  utterly  to 
break  up  my  pathway,  and  we  shall  have  no  egress  or  ingress  but  by 
basket  and  pulley." 

He  strode  to  the  window  and  opened  it. 

This  seemed  to  be  the  signal  for  letting  loose  the  elements.  The 
winds  blew  from  the  four  points  of  Heaven,  as  if  the  general  doom  were 
near,  shaking  the  ancient  beeches  to  their  very  roots,  and  bending  the 
ioft^  heads  of  the  other  forest  trees,  till  they  creaked  and  groaned 
agam.  The  windows  and  doors  were  blown  open  and  clapped  to ;  the 
lightning  shot  in  a  flood  of  splendour  through  the  hall,  lighting  up  the 
armour  for  a  moment  only,  but  so  vividly,  that  every  device  upon  every 
shield,  was  seen  more  clearly  than  at  noonday.  The  thunder  crashed ; 
shouts  of  unearthly  laughter  were  heard  even  above  its  reverberations* 
Irmengarde,  who  had  rushed  in  terror  to  the  hall,  clung  to  her  father, 
murmuring  her  **  aves"  and  her  prayers,  and  making  the  holy  sign. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  Presently  the  thunder  rolled  more  dis- 
tantly, the  gusts  were  less  violent,  the  shouts  of  laughter  more  faint ; 
the  mcx>n  again  shone  fortl),  and  a  calm,  hardly  interrupted  by  the 
balmy  zephyr,  reigned  throughout  nature. 

The  Lord  of  Fsdkenstein  breathed  more  freely,  and  endeavoured  to 
calm  his  agitated  daughter.  '*  Twas  but  the  wild  huntsman,"  said  he, 
"  sweeping  by  with  his  doomed  train."  Irmengarde  was  pacified  ;  for 
she  remembered  the  promise  of  Kuno,  and  love  believeth  all  things  : 
she  went  to  her  bower,  and  slept  the  sleep  of  innocence  and  hope. 

Not  so  the  father :  he  tossed  on  an  anxious  bed,  without  closing  his 

eyes,  till  the  song  of  birds,  and  the  ruddy  streaks  of  light,  told  him 

that  the  blessed  sun  was  rising.     Scarcely  had  its  first  rays  gilded  the 

?e  J^^      turrets,  when  the  tramp  of  a  steed  was  heard.     The  Baron  started  up, 

cb  ^^'      and  from  the  window  beheld  on  the  drawbridge  the  gallant  knight, 

mounted  on  his  good  charger,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the  skies. 

"  Well,  sire  of  Falkenstein,"  said  the  youth  gaily,    "  your  castle  is 

1 1' '      not  very  difficult  of  access  now ;  I  never  travelled  a  pleasanter  road 

in  my  life." 
oir-  "  Is  it  possible?    Am  I  awake  ?"  exclaimed  the  Baron,  as  he  caught 

f.  ^'     a  glimpse  of  the  broad,  well-beaten  way  that  wound  up  the  rock. 
int  ^         Kuno  entered  the  hall  where  stood  the  trembling  Irmengarde.     The 
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Lord  of  Faikenstein  led  her  to  the  joyous  knight.  '<  Take  her/*  raid 
the  Baroa ;  *'  I  will  keep  faith — ^so  do  you ;  may  you  be  happy,  my 
children." 

Right  pleasant  were  the  lives  of  Kuno  and  Irmengarde,  and  soon 
did  the  old  halls  echo  with  the  merry  voices  of  their  little  ones,  whose 
winning  ways  charmed  away  all  moroseness  from  their  grandsire's  heart, 
and  the  Castle  of  Faikenstein  was  long  the  abode  of  the  happy  family, 
and  of  their  children's  children. 

But  families,  like  states,  must  have  their  rise  and  fall.  Kuiio*s 
compact  with  the  little  old  man  of  the  mine  had  been  faithfully  kept; 
and  the  eastern  and  western  veins  yielded  wealth  beyond  the  hopes  of 
the  lords  of  the  castle. 

At  length  came  he  who  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of  the  Baions 
of  Faikenstein.  By  a  reckless  course  of  gaming  and  vice,  he  exhausted 
the  richest  parts  of  the  eastern  and  western  veins.  Then  some  Dausier- 
swivel  of  a  fellow,  in  an  evil  hour,  was  introduced  into  the  castle. 
The  adept  soon  declared  that  the  best  of  the  mines  lay  to  the  north, 
and  put  the  whole  strength  of  the  establishment  to  work  in  that  direc- 
tion. From  that  moment  all  went  wrong.  Strange  sights  were  seen, 
dreadful  sounds  were  heard-^miners  were  buried  in  scores  by  the  fall- 
ing earth.  It  was  found  impossible  to  work  on  the  forbidden  ground: 
and,  indeed,  after  a  while,  no  one  could  be  found  to  venture.  At  last 
the  owner  returned  in  his  despair  to  the  great  western  vein,  which,  to  the 
astonishment  of  all,  was  apparently  as  rich  as  it  ever  had  been.  One  day's 
work,  however,  brought  the  miners  to  a  fault,  nor  did  they  ever  recover 
the  ore. 

The  last  Lord  of  Faikenstein  now  left  the  home  of  bis  ancestors  a 
ruined  man.  The  walls  which  had  so  long  rung  with  the  voice  of 
mirth,  the  song  and  dance,  were  desolate.  Time  and  nature  did  their 
work ;  and  whilst  his  impoverished  descendants  languished  in  a  foreign 
land, 

*'  The  mss  grew  in  their  fiithei^s  hall. 
The  Siistle  in  their  mothei^s  bower.** 

The  traveller  still  pauses  to  view  the  remains  of  this  feudal  abode, 
now  only  haunted  by  the  steindrossel  or  rock-thrush,  as  it  crumbles  on 
its  high  eminence  above  the  fertile  gardens  of  Kronenberg,  near  Alt- 
koenig.  The  way  to  the  castle  is  called  '<  The  Goblin's  Road"  by  the 
peasants  to  this  day. 
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Tus  raft  was  found  to  answer  well ;  and  although  her  progress  through 
the  water  was  not  very  rapid,  she  obeyed  the  helm  and  was  under  com- 
mand. Both  Philip  and  Krantz  were  very  careful  in  takine  such  marks 
and  observations  of  the  island  as  should  enable  them,  if  necessary, 
to  find  it  again.  With  the  current  to  assist  them,  they  now  proceeded 
rapidly  to  the  southward,  in  order  that  they  might  examine  a  large 
island  which  lay  in  that  direction.  Their  object,  after  seeking  for  Amine, 
was  to  find  out  the  direction  of  Ternate :  the  king  of  which  they  knew 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  Portuguese,  who  had  a  fort  and  factoiy  at 
Tidore,  not  very  far  distant  from  it ;  and  from  thence  to  obtain  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  Chinese  junks,  which,  on  their  way  to  Bantam, 
called  at  that  island. 

Towards  evening  they  had  neared  the  large  island,  and  they  soon 
ran  down  it  close  to  the  beach.  Philip's  eyes  wandered  in  every 
direction  to  ascertain  whether  any  thing  on  the  shore  indicated  the 
presence  of  Amine's  rail,  but  he  could  perceive  nothing  of  the  kind,  nor 
did  he  see  any  inhabitants. 

That  they  might  not  pass  the  object  of  their  search  during  the  night, 
they  ran  their  raft  on  shore  in  a  small  cove,  where  the  waters  were 
quite  smooth,  and  remained  there  till  the  next  morning,  when  they  again 
made  sail  and  prosecuted  their  voyage.  Krantz  was  steering  with  the  long 
sweep  they  had  fitted  for  the  purpose,  when  he  observed  Philii),  who 
had  been  for  some  time  silent,  take  from  his  breast  the  relic  which  he 
wore,  and  gaze  attentively  upon  it. 

"  Is  that  your  picture,  Philip?"  observed  Krantz. 
**  Alas !  No,  it  is  my  destiny,"  replied  Philip,  answering  without  re* 
flection. 
"  Your  destiny !    What  mean  you  ?" 

"Did  I  say  my  destiny?  I  hardly  know  what  1  said,"  replied 
Philip,  replacing  the  relic  in  his  bosom. 

*•  I  rather  think  you  said  more  than  you  intended,"  replied  Krantz  ; 
**  but  at  the  same  time,  something  near  the  truth.  I  have  often  per- 
ceived you  with  that  trinket  in  your  hand,  and  I  have  not  forgotten  now 
anxious  Schrifter  was  to  obtain  it,  and  the  consequences  of  his  attempt 
upon  it.  Is  there  not  some  secret — some  mystery  attached  to  it  ?  Surely, 
if  so,  you  must  now  sufficiently  know  me  as  your  friend,  to  feel  me 
worthy  of  your  confidence." 

**  That  you  are  my  friend,  Krantz,  I  feel — my  sincere  and  much 
valued  friend,  for  we  have  shared  much  danger  together,  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  make  us  friends — that  I  could  trust  you,  I  believe,  but  I 
feel  as  if  I  dare  not  trust  any  one.  There  is  a  mystery  attached  to  this 
relic  (for  a  relic  it  is),  which  as  yet  has  been  confided  to  my  wife  and 
holy  men  alone." 
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''  And  if  trusted  to  holy  men,  surely  it  may  be  trasted  to  sincere 
friendship,  than  which  nothing  is  more  holy." 

"  But  I  have  a  presentiment  that  the  knowledge  of  my  secret  would 
prove  fatal  to  you.  Why  I  feel  such  a  presentiment  I  know  not ;  but  I 
feel  it,  Krantz ;  and  I  cannot  afford  to  lose  you,  my  valued  friend.'* 

"  You  will  not,  then,  make  use  of  my  fnendship,  it  appears,"  replied 
Krantz.  '*  I  have  risked  my  life  with  you  before  now,  and  I  am  not  to 
be  deterred  from  the  duties  of  friendship  by  a  childish  foreboding  on 
your  part,  the  result  of  an  agitated  mind  and  a  weakened  body*  Cttn 
any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  that  a  secret  confid^  to  me 
can  be  pregnant  with  danger,  unless  it  be,  indeed,  that  my  zeal  to  assist 
you  may  lead  me  into  difficulties.  I  am  not  of  a  prying  disposition ;  but 
we  have  been  so  long  connected  together,  and  are  now  so  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  it  appears  to  me  it  would  be  a  solace  to  you— 
were  you  to  confide  in  one  whom  you  can  trusti  what  evidently  baa  long 
pressed  upon  your  mind.  The  consolation  and  advice  of  a  friend,  Philip, 
are  not  to  be  despised,  and  you  will  feel  relieved,  if  able  to  talk  over 
with  him,  a  subject  which  evidently  oppresses  you.  If,  therefore,  you 
value  my  friendship,  let  me  share  with  you  in  your  sorrows." 

There  are  few  who  have  passed  through  life  so  quietly,  as  not  to  re- 
collect how  much  grief  has  been  assuaged  by  confiding  its  cause  to, 
and  listening  to  the  counsels  and  consdations  of,  some  dear  frieiMl. 
It  must  not  therefore  appear  surprising,  that,  situated  as  he  was,  and 
oppressed  with  the  loss  of  Amine,  Philip  should  regard  Krantx  as  one 
to  whom  he  might  venture  to  confide  his  important  secret.  He  com- 
menced his  narrative  with  no  injunctions,  for  he  felt  that  if  Krantz 
could  not  respect  his  secret  for  his  secret's  sake,  or  from  good 
will  towards  him,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  bound  by  any  promise; 
and  as,  during  the  day,  the  raft  passed  by  the  various  small  capes 
and  headlands  of  the  island,  he  poured  into  Krantz's  ear  the  history 
which  the  reader  is  acquainted  with.  *'  Now  you  know  all,"  said  Philip, 
with  a  deep  sigh,  as  the  narrative  was  concluded.  **  What  think  you  ? 
.Do  you  credit  my  strange  tale,  or  do  you  imi^ne  as  some  well  would, 
that  it  is  a  mere  phantom  of  a  disordered  brain  V 

"  That  it  is  not  so,  Philip,  I  believe,"  replied  Krantz ;  *<  for  I  too 
have  had  ocular  proof  of  the  correctness  of  a  part  of  your  history. 
Remember  how  often  I  have  seen  this  Phantom  Ship— and  if  your  father 
is  permitted  to  range  over  the  seas,  why  should  you  not  be  selected 
and  permitted  to  reverse  his  doom.  I  lully  believe  every  word  thai 
you  have  told  me,  and  since  you  have  told  me  this,  I  can  compro- 
hend  much  that  in  your  behaviour  at  times  appeared  unaocoantable, 
there  are  many  who  would  pity  you,  Philip,  but  I  envy  you." 

"  Envy  me?"  cried  Philip. 

"  Yes  !  envy  you  ;  and  gladly  would  I  take  the  burden  of  joar  doom 
on  my  own  shoulders,  were  it  only  possible.  Is  it  not  a  splendid  thought 
that  you  are  summoned  to  so  great  a  purpose,-*tliat  instead  of  roaming 
through  the  world  as  we  all  do  in  pursuit  of  a  wealth,  which  poasibly 
we  may  lose  after  years  of  cost  and  hardship,  by  the  venture  or  a  day, 
and  which  at  all  events,  we  must  leave  behind  us,-— you  are  selected  to 
fulfil  a  great  and  glorious  work — the  work  of  angels,  I  may  say— 4hatof 
redeeming  the  soul  of  a  Father,  suffering  indeed,  for  his  human  firailtiea, 
out  not  doomed  to  perish  for  eternity  ?   You  have,  indeed,  an  object  of 
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IHinait,  worthy  of  all  the  hardihipt  aod  dangers  of  a  maritime  life*  If 
ti  ende  in  your  death,  what  then  ?  Where  elie  ends  our  futile  cravings 
our  continual  toil,  after  nothing  ?  We  aJi  must  die— but  how  few— « 
who  indeed  besides  yourself-^was  ever  permitted 'before  his  death  to  ran- 
som the  soul  of  the  author  of  his  existence?  Yes,  Philip,  I  envy 
you !" 

**  You  think  and  speak  like  Amine.  She  too  is  of  a  wild  and  anient 
aoul,  that  would  mingle  with  the  beings  of  the  other  world,  and  hold 
intelligence  with  disembodied  spirits." 

'<  She  is  right,''  replied  Krantz ;  <<  there  are  events  in  my  life  or 
rather  connected  with  my  family,  which  have  often  fully  convinced  me 
that  this  is  not  only  possible  but  permitted.  Your  story  has  only  corro* 
borated — what  I  already  believed." 

''Indeed I  Krantz T 

"  Indeed,  yes ;  but  of  that  hereafter :  the  night  is  closing  in ;  we  must 
again  put  our  little  bark  in  safety  for  the  night,  and  there  is  a  cove 
which  I  think  appears  suited  for  the  purpose." 

Before  morning,  a  strong  breeze  right  on  shore  had  sprung  up  and 
the  surf  became  so  high  as  to  endanger  the  raft— -to  continue  their 
course  was  impossible — they  could  only  haul  up  their  raft  to  prevent  its 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  as  the  seas  broke  on 
the  shore.  Philip's  thoughts  were  as  usual  upon  Amine,  and  as  he 
watched  the  tossing  waters,  as  the  sunbeams  lightened  up  their  crests, 
be  exclaimed  "  Ocean !  bast  thou  my  Amine  ?  If  so,  give  uip  thy  dead ! 
What  is  that  I"  continued,  he,  pointing  to  a  speck  on  the  horison. 

''  I^e  sail  of  a  small  craft  of  some  description  or  another,"  replied 
Krantz ;  **  and  apparently  coming  down  before  the  wind  to  shelter  her- 
self in  the  very  nook  we  have  selected." 

''  You  are  right ;  it  is  the  sail  of  a  vessel,  of  one  of  those  peroquas 
which  skim  over  these  seas-— how  she  rises  on  the  swell  !«<-Bhe  is  full  of 
men,  apparently." 

The  peroqua  rapidly  approached,  and  was  soon  close  to  the  beach ; 
the  pail  w^s  lowered,  and  she  was  backed  in  through  the  surf. 

"  Resistance  is  useless,  should  they  prove  enemies,"  observed  Philip. 
*'  We  shall  soon  know  our  fate." 

The  people  in  the  peroqua  took  no  notice  of  them,  until  the  craft  had 
been  hauled  up  and  secured — ^tbree  of  them  then  advanced  towards 
Philip  and  Krantz,  with  spears  in  their  hands,  but  evidently  with  no 
hostile  intentions.  One  addressed  them  in  Portuguese,  asking  them 
*f  who  they  were  ?" 

*'  We  are  Hollanders,"  replied  Philip. 

/'A  part  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  which  was  wrecked?*'  in* 
quired  he. 

"  Yes !" 

*'  You  have  nothing  to  fear — you  are  enemies  to  the  Portuguese,  and 
so  are  we.  We  belong  to  the  island  of  Temate— our  king  is  at  war 
with  the  Portuguese,  who  are  villains.  Where  are  your  companions  ? 
on  which  island  ?" 

<'  They  are  all  dead,"  replied  Philip ;  <<  may  I  ask  you  whether  yo« 
have  fallen  in  with  a  woman,  who  was  adrift  on  a  part  of  the  raft  by  her* 
self?  or  have  you  hecurd  of  her?'' 

2h2 
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**  We  have  heard  that  a  woman  was  picked  up  on  the  beach  to  the 
southward,  and  carried  away  by  the  Tidore  people  to  the  Portuguese 
settlement,  on  the  supposition  that  she  was  a  Portuguese." 

'*  Then,  Heaven  be  thanked,  she  is  saved  V  cried  Philip.  **  Merciful 
Heaven  1  accept  my  thanks.    To  Tidore  you  said  V* 

**  Yes ;  we  are  at  war  with  the  Portuguese ;  we  cannot  take  3^00 
there." 

*'  No !  but  we  shall  meet  again." 

The  person  who  accosted  tiiem  was  evidently  of  some  conseqiienoe. 
His  dress  was,  to  a  certain  degree,  Mahometan,  but  mixed  up  with 
Malay — ^he  carried  arms  in  his  girdle  and  a  spear  in  his  hand ;  his  turban 
was  of  printed  chintz;  and  his  deportment,  like  most  persons  of  rank  io 
that  country,  was  courteous  and  dignified. 

'*  We  are  now  returning  to  Temate,  and  will  take  you  with  us. 
Our  king  will  be  pleased  to  receive  any  Hollanders,  especially  as  yon 
are  enemies  to  the  Portuguese  dogs.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  have 
one  of  your  companions  with  us  in  the  boat ;  we  picked  him  up  at 
sea,  much  exhausted,  but  he  is  now  doing  well. 

**  Who  can  it  be  ?"  observed  Krantz,  **  it  must  be  some  one  be* 
longing  to  some  other  vessel." 

'*  No,"  replied  Philip  shuddering,  '<  it  must  be  Schrifter." 

''Then  my  eyes  must  behold  him  before  I  believe  it/'  rq>lied 
Krantz. 

*'  Then  believe  your  eyes,"  replied  Philip,  pointing  to  the  form  of 
Schrifter,  who  was  now  walking  towards  them. 

*^  Mynheer  Vanderdecken,  glad  to  see  you.  Mynheer  Krantz  I  hope 
you  are  well.    How  lucky  that  we  shoulcf  be  all  saved.     He  I  he !" 

'*  The  ocean  has  then,  indeed,  given  up  its  dead,  as  I  requested,** 
thought  Philip. 

In  the  mean  time,  Schrifter,  without  making  any  reference  to  the 
way  in  which  they  had  so  unceremoniously  parted  company,  ad* 
dressed  Krantz  with  apparent  good-humour,  and  some  slight  tinge  of 
sarcasm.  It  was  some  time  before  Krantz  could  rid  himself  of 
him. 

"  What  think  you  of  him,  Krantz  ?" 

''  That  he  is  a  part  of  the  whole,  and  has  his  destiny  to  fuWI  as  wdl 
as  you.  He  has  his  part  to  play  in  this  wondrous  mystery,  and  will 
remain  until  it  is  finished.  Think  not  of  him*  Recollect,  your  Amine 
is  safe." 

''True,"  replied  Philip,  ''the  wretch  is  not  worth  a  thought;  we 
have  now  nothmg  to  do  but  to  embark  with  these  people ;  heraifter  we 
may  rid  ourselves  of  him,  and  dien  strive  to  rejoin  my  dearest  Amine." 


Chap.  XXVIII. 

When  Amine  again  came  to  her  senses,  she  found  herself  Ijij^g  on 
the  leaves  of  the  Palmetto,  in  a  small  hut.  A  hideous  black  child  sat 
by  her  brushing  off  the  flies.    Where  was  she  ? 

The  raft  had  been  tossed  about  for  two  days,  during  which  Amine 
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remained  in  a  state  of  alternate  delirium  and  stupor.  Driven  by  the 
current  and  the  gale  it  had  been  thrown  on  shore,  on  the  eastern  end  of 
the  coast  of  New  Gkiinea.  She  had  been  discovered  by  some  of  the 
natives^  who  happened  to  be  on  the  beach  trafficking  with  some  of  the 
Tidore  people.  At  first,  they  hastened  to  rid  her  of  her  garments,  although 
they  perceived  that  she  was  not  dead ;  but  before  they  had  left  her  as 
nakea  as  themselves,  a  diamond  of  mat  value,  which  had  been  given 
to  her  by  Philip,  attracted  the  attention  of  one  of  the  savages ;  failing 
in  his  attempt  to  pull  it  off,  he  pulled  out  a  rusty,  blunt  knife,  and 
was  busily  sawing  at  the  finger,  when  an  old  woman  of  authority  inter* 
fisred  and  bade  him  desist.  The  Tidore  people,  also,  who  were  friends 
with  the  Portuguese,  pointed  out,  that  to  save  one  of  that  nation 
would  ensure  a  reward ;  they  stated  moreover,  that  they  would,  on 
their  return,  inform  the  people  of  the  factory  establishment  that  one  of 
their  countrywomen  had  been  thrown  on  shore  on  a  raft.  To  this  Amine 
owed  the  care  and  attention  that  was  paid  to  her ;  that  part  of  New 
Guinea  being  somewhat  civilized  by  occasional  intercourse  with  the 
Tidore  people,  who  came  there  to  exchange  European  finery  and  trash 
for  the  more  useful  productions  of  the  island. 

The  Papoose  woman  carried  Amine  into  her  hut,  and  there  she  lay 
for  many  days,  wavering  between  life  and  death,  carefully  attended, 
but  requiring  little,  except  the  moistening  of  her  parched  lips  with 
water,  and  the  brushing  off  of  the  musquitoes  and  flies. 

When  Amine  opened  her  eyes,  the  little  Papoos  ran  out  to  acquaint 
the  woman,  who  followed  her  into  the  hut.  She  was  of  large  size,  very 
corpulent  and  unwieldy,  with  little  covering  on  her  body  ;  her  hair,  which 
was  woolly  in  its  texture,  was  partly  plaited,  partly  frizled ;  a  cloth 
round  her  waist,  and  a  piece  of  faded  yellow  silk  on  her  shoulders,  was 
all  her  dress.  A  few  silver  rings  on  her  fat  fingers,  and  a  necklace  of 
mother-of-pearl,  were  her  ornaments*  Her  teeth  were  jetty  black 
from  the  use  of  the  beetle-nut,  and  her  whole  appearance  was  such  as 
to  excite  disgust  in  the  breast  of  Amine. 

She  addressed  Amine,  but  her  words  were  unintelligible :  and  the 
sufferer,  exhausted  with  the  slight  effort  she  had  made,  fell  back  into  her 
former  position  and  closed  her  eyes.  But  if  the  woman  was  disgusting, 
she  was  kind,  and  by  her  attention  and  care  Amine  was  able,  in  the 
course  of  three  weeks,  to  crawl  out  of  the  hut  and  enjoy  the  evening 
breeae.  The  natives  of  the  island  would  at  times  surround  her,  but 
they  treated  her  with  respect,  from  fear  of  the  old  womian.  Their 
woolly  hair  was  frizzled  or  plaited,  sometimes  powdered  white  with 
Chinam.  A  few  Palmetto  leaves  round  their  waist,  and  descending  to 
the  knee  was  their  only  attire ;  rings  through  the  nose  and  ears,  and 
feathers  of  birds,  particularly  the  bird  of  paradise,  were  their  orna- 
ments, but  their  language  was  wholly  unintelligible.  Amine  felt 
grateful  for  life ;  she  sat  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  and  watched  the 
swift  peroquas  as  they  skimmed  the  blue  sea,  which  was  expanded  be* 
fore  her,  but  her  thoughts  were  elsewhere,  they  were  on  Philip. 

One  morning  Amine  came  out  of  the  hut,  with  joy  on  her  counte- 
nance and  took  her  usual  seat  under  the  trees.  '*  Yes,  mother,  dearest 
mother,  I  thank  thee ;  thou  hast  appeared  to  me ;  thou  hast  recalled  to 
lae  thy  arts,  which  I  bad  forgotten,  and  had  I  but  the  means  of  con- 
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Tening  with  these  people^  eren  now  wonld  I  know  where  my  Philip 
might  be." 

For  two  months  did  Amine  remain  under  the  care  of  the  Papoos 
woman.  When  the  Tidore  people  retamed,  they  had  an  order  to 
Inring  the  white  woman  who  had  been  cast  on  shore  to  the  factory,  and 
repay  those  who  had  taken  charge  of  her.  They  made  signs  to  Amine, 
who  bad  now  quite  recovered  her  beanty,  that  she  was  to  go  with  them. 
Any  change  was  preferable  to  staying  where  she  was,  and  Amine 
foUowed  them  down  to  a  peroqua»  on  which  she  was  securely  fixed,  and 
was  soon  darting  across  the  waters  with  her  new  companions  ;  and,  as 
they  flew  along  the  smooth  seas,  Amine  thought  of  Philip's  dream,  and 
the  mermaid's  shell. 

By  the  evening  they  had  arrived  at  the  southern  point  of  Galolo, 
where  they  land^  for  the  night ;  the  next  day  they  gained  the  place  of 
their  destination;  and  Amine  was  led  up  to  the  Portuguese  factory. 

That  the  curiosity  of  those  who  were  stationed  there  was  roused, 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  the  history  given  by  the  natives  of  her  escape 
appeared  so  miraculous.  From  the  commandant  to  the  lowest  servant, 
every  one  was  waitbg  to  receive  her ;  the  beauty  of  Amine,  her  perfect 
form»  astonished  them.  The  commandant  addressed  a  long  compliment 
to  her  in  Portuguese,  and  was  astonished  that  she  did  not  make  a  suit- 
able reply,  but  as  Amine  did  not  understand  a  word  that  he  aaid,  it 
would  have  been  more  surprising  if  she  had. 

As  Amine  made  sig^s  that  she  could  not  understand  the  language, 
it  was  presumed  that  she  was  either  English  or  Dutch,  and  an  inter- 

{reter  was  sent  for.  Bhe  then  explained  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a 
)utdi  captain,  whose  vessel  had  been  wrecked,  and  that  she  did  not 
know  whether  the  crew  had  been  saved  or  not.  The  Portuguese  were 
very  glad  to  hear  that  a  Dutch  vessel  had  been  wrecked,  and  very  glad 
that  so  lovely  a  creature  as  Amine  had  been  saved.  Bhe  was  informed 
by  the  commandant  that  she  was  welcome,  and  that  during  her  stay 
there  every  thing  should  be  done  to  make  her  comfortable  ;  that  in 
three  months  they  expected  a  vessel  from  the  Chinese  seas,  proceeding 
to  Goa,  and  that  if  inclined,  she  should  have  a  passage  to  Ooa  in  that 
vessel,  and  from  that  city,  she  would  easily  find  other  vessels  to  take 
her  wherever  she  mi^ht  please  to  go ;  she  was  then  conducted  to  an 
apartment  and  left  with  a  little  negress  to  attend  upon  her. 

The  Portuguese  commandant  was  a  small,  meager,  little  man,  dried 
up  to  a  chip,  from  long  sojourning  under  a  tropical  sun.  He  had  very 
large  whiskers,  and  a  very  long  sword.  These  were  the  two  most  re- 
markable features  in  his  person  and  dress. 

His  attentions  could  not  be  misinterpreted,  and  Amine  would  have 
laughed  at  him,  had  she  not  been  fearful  that  she  might  be  detained. 
In  a  few  weeks,  by  due  attention,  she  gained  the  Portuguese  language 
so  far  as  to  ask  for  what  she  required,  and  before  she  quitted  the  Island 
of  Tidore  she  could  converse  fluently.  But  her  anxiety  to  leave,  and 
to  ascertain  what  had  become  of  Philip,  was  greater  every  day ;  and  at 
the  expiration  of  the  three  months,  her  eyes  were  continually  bent  to 
seaward,  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  vessel  which  was  expected. 
At  last  it  appeared,  and  as  Amine  watched  the  approach  of  the  canvass 
from  the  west,  the  commandant  fell  on  his  knees,  and  declaring  his 
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pcMioii^  requetted  her  not  to  think  of  departure,  but  to  unite  her  fate 
his. 


Amine  was  cautioat  in  her  repljr,  for  she  knew  that  she  was  in  his 
power.  ''  She  must  first  receive  intelligence  of  her  husband's  death, 
which  was  not  yet  certain ;  she  would  proceed  to  Gk)a,  and  if  she  disco- 
Tered  that  she  was  single,  she  would  write  to  htm." 

This  answer,  as  it  will  be  discovered,  was  the  cause  of  great  suffering 
to  Philip;  the  commandant  fully  assured  that  he  could  compass 
Philip's  death,  was  satisfied— declared,  that  as  soon  as  he  had  any 
positive  intelligence,  he  would  brine  it  to  Ooa  himself,  and  made  a 
thousand  protestations  of  truth  and  fidelity. 

**  Fool  1"  thought  Amine,  as  she  watched  the  ship,  which  was  now 
close  to  the  anchorage. 

In  half  an  hour  the  vessel  had  anchored,  and  the  people  had  landed. 
Amine  observed  a  priest  with  them,  as  they  walked  up  to  the  fort. 
She  shuddered-Hihe  knew  not  why ;  when  they  arrive<i,  she  found  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  Father  Mathias. 


Chap.  XXIX. 

Both  Amine  and  Father  Mathias  started,  and  drew  back  with  sur^ 
prise  at  this  unexpected  meeting.  Amine  was  the  first  to  extend  her 
nand,  she  had  almost  forgotten  at  the  moment  how  they  had  parted, 
in  the  pleasure  she  experienced  in  meeting  with  a  well-known  face. 

Father  Mathias  coldly  took  her  hand,  and  laying  his  own  upon  her 
head,  said,  **  May  Ood  bless  thee,  and  forgive  thee,  my  daughter,  as  I 
have  long  done.*'  Then  the  recollection  of  what  had  passed,  rushed 
into  Amine's  mind,  and  she  coloured  deeply. 

Had  Father  Mathias  forgiven  her  ?  The  event  will  show ;  but  this  is 
certain,  that  he  now  treated  her  as  an  old  friend ;  listened  to  her 
history  of  the  wreck  with  interest,  and  agreed  with  her  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  her  accompanying  him  to  Goa. 

In  a  few  days  the  vessel  sailed,  and  Amine  quitted  the  factory  and 
its  enamoured  commandant.  They  ran  through  the  Archipelago  in 
safety,  and  were  crossing  the  mouui  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  without 
having  had  any  interruption  to  fine  weather. 

Father  Mathias  had  returned  to  Lisbon,  when  he  quitted  Ternicore, 
and  tired  of  idleness,  had  again  volunteered  to  proceed  as  a  missionary 
to  India.  He  had  arrived  at  Formosa,  and  shortly  after  his  arrival,  had 
received  directions  from  his  superior  to  return  on  important  business  to 
Goa,  and  thus  it  was  that  he  fell  in  with  Amine  at  Tidore. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  analyze  the  feelings  of  Father  Mathias  to* 
wards  Amine— they  varied  so  often.  At  one  moment,  he  would  call  to 
mind  the  kindness  shown  to  him  by  her  and  Philip— the  regard  he  had 
for  the  husband,  and  the  many  good  qualities  which  he  acknowledged 
that  she  possessed — and  now  he  would  recollect  the  disgrace,  the  unme* 
rited  disgrace,  he  had  suffered  through  her  means ;  and  he  would  then 
canvass,  whether  she  really  did  believe  htm  an  intruder  in  her  cham- 
ber for  other  motives  than  those  which  had  actuated  him,  or  whether 
she  had  taken  advantage  of  his  indiscretion.  These  accounts  were  nearly 
balanced  in  his  mind — he  could  have  forgiven  all«-if  he  had  thought 
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that  Amine  was  a  sincere  convert  to  the  church ;  but  his  strong  oooTie* 
tion  that  she  was  not  only  an  unbeliever,  but  that  she  practised  forbidden 
arts,  turned  the  scale  against  her.  He  watched  her  narrowly,  and  when^ 
in  her  conversation,  she  showed  any  religiouA  feeling,  his  heart  warmed 
towards  her ;  but  when,  on  the  contrary,  any  words  escaped  her  Hps 
which  seemed  to  show  that  she  thought  lightly  of  his  creed,  then  the  full 
tide  of  indignation  and  vengeance  poured  into  his  bosom. 

It  was  in  crossing  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  to  pass  round  the  southern  cape 
of  Ceylon  that  they  first  met  with  baid  weather ;  and  when  the  storm 
increased,  the  superstitious  seamen  lighted  candles  before  the  small 
image  of  the  saint — which  was  shrined  on  deck.  Amine  observed  it» 
and  smiled  with  scorn;  and  as  she  did  so,  almost  unwittingly,  she 
perceived  that  the  eye  of  Father  Mathias  was  earnestly  fixed  upon 
her. 

"  The  Papooses  I  have  just  left  do  no  worse  than  worship  their  idok» 
and  are  termed  idolaters,"  muttered  Amine.  '<  What  then  are  these 
Christians  V* 

*^  Would  you  not  be  better  below  ?*'  said  Father  Mathias,  coming 
over  to  Amine ;  **  this  is  no  time  for  women  to  be  on  deck — they  were 
better  employed  in  offering  up  prayers  for  safety." 

**  Nay,  father,  I  can  pray  better  here ;  I  like  this  conflict  of  the 
elements ;  and  as  I  view  I  bow  down  in  admiration  of  the  Deity  who 
rules  the  storm ;  who  sends  the  winds  forth  in  their  wrath,  or  soothes 
them  into  peace." 

''  It  is  well  said,  my  child,"  replied  Father  Mathias ;  *'  but  the 
Deity  is  not  only  to  be  worshipped  in  his  works,  but  in  the 
closet  with  meditation,  self-examination,  and  faith.  Hast  thou  fol- 
lowed up  the  precepts  which  thou  hast  been  taught  ?  hast  thou  reve- 
renced tne  sublime  mysteries  which  have  been  unfolded  to  thee  ?" 

''  I  have  done  my  best,  father,"  replied  Amine,  turning  away  her 
head,  and  watching  the  rolling  wave. 

''  Who  believes  not  every  thing,  believes  nothing,  young  woman.  I 
thought  as  much!  I  saw  thee  smile  with  scorn  just  now;  why  didst 
shou  smile  ?" 

'*  At  my  own  thoughts,  good  father." 

**  Say,  rather,  at  the  true  faith  shown  by  others*" 

Amine  made  no  answer. 

"  Thou  art  still  an  unbeliever,  and  a  heretic.  Beware,  young  wo- 
man !  beware!" 

**  Beware  of  what,  good  father  ?  why  should  I  beware  ?  Are  there  not 
millions  in  these  climes  more  unbelieving,  and  more  heretic,  perhaps^ 
than  I  ?  How  many  have  you  converted  to  your  faith  ?  What  trouble, 
what  toil,  what  dangers  have  you  not  undergone  to  propagate  that  creed 
<^and  why  do  you  succeed  so  ill?  shall  I  tell  you,  father  ?  It  is  be- 
cause the  people  have  alreadv  had  a  creed  of  their  own ;  a  creed  taught  to 
them  from  their  infancy,  and  acknowledged  by  all  who  live  about  them. 
Am  I  not  in  the  same  position  ?  I  was  brought  up  in  another  creed ; 
and  can  you  expect  that  that  can  be  dismissed  and  the  prejudices  of  early 
years  at  once  eradicated  ?  I  have  thought  much  of  what  you  have  told 
roe — have  felt  that  much  is  true — that  the  tenets  of  your  creed  are  god- 
like ;  is  not  that  much  ?  and  yet  you  are  not  content.  You  would 
have  blind  acknowledgment,  blind  obedience — I  were  then  an  unworthy 
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contert.  We  shiJl  ikxmi  be  in  port,  then  teach  me  and  convince  me,  if 
you  will ;  I  am  ready  to  examine  and  to  confess,  but  on  conviction 
oidy. 

**  You  speak  boldly ;  but  you  speak  as  you  feel,  my  child/'  replied 
Father  Maihias  after  a  pause.  **  We  will,  when  we  arrive  at  Goa,  talk 
orer  these  things,  and  with  the  blessing  of  Providence,  the  new  faith 
shall  be  made  manifest  to  you." 

*'  So  be  it,"  replied  Amine. 

Little  did  the  priest  imagine  that  A  mine's  thoughts  were  at  that  mo- 
ment upon  a  dream  she  had  at  New  Guinea,  in  which  her  mother 
appeared,  and  revealed  to  her  her  magic  arts — and  that  Amine  was 
longing  to  arrive  at  Goa  that  she  might  practise  them. 

Every  hour  the  gale  increased,  and  the  vessel  laboured  and  leaked ; 
the  Portuguese  sailors  were  frightened,  and  invoked  their  saints. 
Father  Mathias,^  and  the  other  passengers,  g^ve  themselves  up  for  lost, 
for  the  pumps  could  not  keep  the  vessel  free ;  and  their  cheeks  blanched 
as  the  waves  washed  furiously  over  the  vessel**they  prayed  and 
trembled.  Father  Mathias  gave  them  absolution;  some  cried  like 
children,  some  tore  their  hair,  some  cursed,  and  cursed  the  saints  they 
had  invoked  but  the  day  before — and  Amine  stood  unmoved ;  and  as 
she  heard  them  curse,  she  smiled  in  scorn. 

**  My  child,"  said  Father  Mathias,  checking  his  tremulous  voice  that 
he  misiit  not  appear  agitated  before  one,  whom  he  saw  so  calm  and  un- 
moved amidst  the  roaring  of  the  elements — *'  My  child,  let  not  this 
hour  of  peril  pass  away.  Before  thou  art  summoned,  let  me  receive 
thee  into  the  bosom  of  our  church — give  thee  pardon  for  thy  sins,  and 
certainty  of  bliss  hereafter." 

"  Good  Father,  Amine  is  not  to  be  frightened  into  belief,  even  if  she 
feared  the  storm,"  replied  she ;  *'  nor  will  she  credit  your  power  to  for- 
give her  sins,  merely  because  she  says  in  fear,  that  which  in  her  calm 
reason  she  might  reject.  If  ever  fear  could  have  subjected  me,  it  waa 
when  I  was  alone  upon  the  raft— that  was  indeed  a  trial  of  my  strength 
of  mind,  the  bare  recollection  of  which  is  at  this  moment,  more  dread- 
ful than  the  storm  now  raging,  and  the  death  which  may  await  us. 

**  Die  not,  my  child,  in  unbelief!" 

*^  Father,"  replied  Amine,  pointing  to  the  passengers  and  seamen 
who  were  on  the  deck  crying  and  wailing;  ''these  are  Christians — 
these  men  have  been  promised  by  you>  but  now,  the  inheritance  of  per- 
fect bliss.  What  is  their  faith  that  it  does  not  give  them  strength  to 
die  like  men?  Why  is  it  that  a  woman  quails  not,  while  they  lie 
grovellmg  on  the  deck  !" 

"  life  is  sweet,  my  child — they  leave  their  wives,  their  children,  and 
they  dread  hereafter — who  is  prepared  to  die  ?" 

"  I  am,"  replied  Amine.  **  I  have  no  husband--at  least  I  fear  I 
have  no  husband.  For  me  life  has  no  sweets — one  little  hope  remains  ; 
a  straw  to  the  sinking  wretch.  I  fear  not  death— for  I  have  nought  to 
live  for.  Were  Philip  here,  then  indeed— but  he  is  gone  before  me,  and 
now  to  follow  him  is  all  I  ask." 

«*  He  died  in  the  faith,  my  child— if  you  would  meet  him,  do  the 


'<  He  never  died  like  these,"  replied  Amine,  looking  with  scorn  at 
the  passengers.  ; 
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<'  Perhaps  he  lived  not  as  they  have  lived/'  re|died  Father  MalUas. 
**  A  good  man  dies  in  peace,  and  hath  no  fear*" 

*<  So  die  the  good  men  of  all  creeds,  father/'  renlied  Amine;  ** and 
in  all  creeds  death  is  equally  terrible  to  the  wicked. 

<<  I  will  pray  for  thee,  my  child/'  said  Father  Mathias,  sinking  on 
his  knees. 

''  Many  thanks— thy  prayers  will  be  heard,  even  though  offered  for 
ODC  like  me/'  replied  Amine,  who,  clinging  to  the  man-ropes,  made 
her  way  up  to  the  ladder,  and  gained  the  deck. 

''  Lost !  signora,  lost  1"  exclaimed  the  captain,  wringing  hia  hands, 
as  he  crouch^  under  the  bulwark. 

''  No  1"  replied  Amine,  who  had  gained  the  weather  side,  and  bekl 
on  by  a  rope ;  **  not  lost  this  time." 

**  How  say  you,  signora  ?"  replied  the  captain,  looking  at  Amine's 
calm  and  composed  countenance  with  admiration.  «'  How  say  you, 
signora?*' 

''  Something  tells  me,  good  captain,  that  you  will  not  be  lost,  if  yoa 
exert  yourselves — something  tells  it  me  here,"  and  Amine  laid  her 
hand  to  her  heart.  Amine  had  a  conviction  that  the  vessel  would 
not  be  lost,  for  it  had  not  escaped  her  observation  that  the  storm  was 
less  violent,  although,  in  their  terror,  this  had  been  unnoticed  by  the 
sailors. 

The  coolness  of  Amine,  her  beauty  perhaps,  the  unusual  sigbt  of  a 
woman  so  young,  calm  and  confiding,  when  all  others  were  in  despair, 
had  its  due  effect  upon  the  captain  and  seamen.  Supposing  her  to  be  a 
Catholic,  they  imagined  that  she  had  had  some  warrant  for  her  asser- 
tion. Credulity  and  superstition  are  close  friends.  They  looked  upon 
Amine  with  admiration  and  respect,  recovered  their  energies,  and  ap- 
plied to  their  duties.  The  pumps  were  again  worked — the  storm 
abated  during  the  night,  and  the  vessel  was,  as  Amine  had  predicted, 
saved. 

The  crew  and  passengers  looked  upon  her  almost  as  a  saint  and  talked 
of  her  to  Father  Mathias,  who  was  sadly  puszled.  The  courage  which 
she  had  displayed,  was  extraordinary ;  even  when  he  trembled,  she  showed 
no  sign  of  fear.  He  made  not  reply,  but  communed  with  his  own 
mind,  and  the  result  was  unfavourable  to  Amine.  What  had  given 
her  such  coolness?  what  had  given  her  the  spirit  of  prophecy?  Not 
Christianity,  for  she  was  no  believer.  What  then  ?  and  Father  Mathias 
thought  of  her  chamber  at  Temeuse,  and  he  shook  his  head. 


Chap.  XXXt 

We  must  now  again  return  to  Philip  and  Krantz,  who  had  a  long 
conversation  upon  the  strange  reappearance  of  Schrifter.  All  that  they 
could  agree  upon  was,  that  he  should  be  carefully  watched,  and  that 
they  should  dispense  with  his  company  as  soon  as  possible.  Kraats 
had  interrogated  him  as  to  his  escape,  and  Schrifter  had  informed 
him,  in  his  usual  sneering  manner,  that  one  of  the  sweeps  of  the 
raft  had  been  allowed  to  get  adrift  during  the  scuffle,  and  that  he 
had  floated  on  it,  until  he  had  gained  a  small  island  {  that  on  seeing 
the  peroqua,  he  had  once  more  launched  it  and  supported  himsdf  by 
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kp  until  he  was  oeroeived  and  picked  up.  As  theie  was  nothing 
impossible^  althougn  much  of  the  improbable  in  diis  account,  Krants 
asked  no  more  questions.  The  next  morning  the  wind  having 
abated,  they  launched  the  peroqua,  and  made  sail  for  the  island  of 
Ternate. 

It  was  four  days  before  they  arrived :  as  every  night  they  landed  and 
hauled  up  their  craft  on  the  sandv  beach.  Philip's  heart  was  relieved 
at  the  knowledge  of  Amine*s  safety,  and  he  could  have  been  happy 
at  the  prospect  of  again  meeting  her,  had  he  not  been  so  constantly 
fretted  by  the  company  of  Scbrifter. 

There  was  something  so  strange,  so  contrary  to  human  nature,  that  the 
little  man— diabolical  as  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  disposition — should 
never  hint  or  complain  of  Philip's  attempts  upon  his  life.  Had  he  com- 
plained-^had  he  accused  Philip  of  murder — had  he  vowed  vengeance 
and  demanded  justice  on  his  return  to  the  authorities,  it  had  been 
different ;  but  no— there  he  was,  making  his  uncalled  for  and  imper- 
tinent observations,  with  his  eternal  chuckle  and  sarcasm,  as  if  he  had 
not  the  least  cause  of  anger  or  ill  will. 

As  soon  as  they  arrived  at  the  principal  port  and  town  of  Ternate 
they  were  conducted  to  a  large  cabin,  built  of  Palmetto  leaves  and 
Bamboo,  and  requested  not  to  leave  it  until  their  arrival  had  been 
announced  to  the  king.  The  peculiar  courtesy  and  good  breeding  of 
these  islanders,  was  the  constant  remark  of  Philip  and  Krantz  ;  their 
religion  as  well  as  their  dress,  appeared  to  be  a  compound  of  the  Ma- 
hometan and  Malayan  creeds. 

After  a  few  hours,  they  were  summoned  to  attend  the  audience 
of  the  king,  held  in  the  open  air.  The  king  was  seated  in  a  portico, 
attended  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  priests  and  soldiers.  There  was 
much  company,  but  little  splendour.  All  who  were  about  the  king, 
were  robed  in  white,  with  white  turbans,  but  he  was  himself  without 
ornament.  The  first  idea  that  struck  Philip  and  Krantz  when  they 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  was  the  beautiful  cleanli- 
ness which  was  every  where  apparent,  every  dress  was  spotless  and 
white,  as  the  sun  could  bleach  it. 

Having  followed  the  example  of  those  who  introduced  them,  and  sa- 
luted the  king  after  the  Mahommedan  custom^  they  were  requested  to  be 
seated ;  and  through  the  Portuguese  interpreters — for  the  former  com- 
munication of  the  islanders  with  the  Portuguese,  who  had  been  driven 
from  the  place,  made  the  Portuguese  language  well  known  by  many— 
a  few  questions  were  put  by  the  king,  who  bade  them  welcome,  and 
then  requested  to  know  how  they  had  been  wrecked. 

Philip  entered  into  a  short  detail,  in  which  he  stated  that  his  wife  had 
been  separated  from  him,  and  was,  he  understood,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Portuguese  factory  at  Tidore ;  he  requested  to  know  if  his  majesty 
could  not  assist  him  in  obtaining  her  release,  or  in  going  to  join  her. 

'' It  is  well  said,"  replied  the  king;  ''Let  refre^ments  be  brought 
in  for  the  strangers,  and  the  audience  be  broken  up." 

In  a  few  minutes  none  remained  but  two  or  three  of  the  kind's  confi- 
dential friends  and  advisers;  and  a  collation  of  curries,  fish,  and  a 
variety  of  dishes  was  served  up.  After  it  was  over,  the  king  tlien  said, 
"  The  Portuguese  aro  dogs,  they  are  our  enemies— will  you  assist  us  to 
fight  them?    We  hare  large  guns,  but  do  not  understand  the  use  of 
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them  as  well  as  you  do.  I  will  seAd  a  fleet  against  the  Portuguese  at 
Tidore,  if  you  will  assist  me — say>  Hollanders,  will  you  fight?  You 
will  then  recover  your  wife/' 

'*  I  will  give  an  answer  to  you  to-morrow,"  replied  Philip ;  **  I  must 
consult  with  my  friend.  As  I  told  you  before,  I  was  the  captain  of  the 
ship,  and  this  was  my  second  in  command — we  will  consult  together." 
Schrifter,  who  Philip  had  represented  as  a  common  seaman,  had  not 
been  brought  up  into  the  presence  of  the  king. 

*'  It  is  good,*'  replied  the  king;  ^*  To»morrow  we  will  wait  for  your 
reply." 

Philip  and  Krantz  took  their  leave,  and,  on  their  return  to  the 
cabin,  found  that  the  king  had  sent  them  as  a  present,  two  com- 
plete Mahommedan  dresses  with  turbans.  These  were  welcome,  for 
their  own  garments  were  sadly  tattered,  and  very  unfit  for  exposure 
to  the  burning  sun  of  those  climes.  Their  peaked  hats  too,  col- 
lected the  rays  of  heat,  which  were  intolerable,  and  they  gladly  ex- 
changed them  for  the  white  turban.  Secreting  their  money  in  the 
Malayan  sash,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  attire,  they  soon  robed  them- 
selves in  the  native  garments,  the  comfort  of  which  was  immediaVely 
acknowledged.  After  a  long  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  they 
should  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  king,  as  this  was  the  only  fea* 
sible  way  by  which  Philip  could  hope  to  reobtain  possession  of  Amine ; 
their  consent  was  communicated  to  the  king  on  the  following  day,  and 
every  preparation  was  made  for  the  expedition. 

And  now  was  to  be  beheld  a  scene  of  bustle  and  activity.  Hundreds 
and  hundreds  of  peroquas,  of  every  dimension,  floating  close  to  the  beach, 
side  by  side,  formed  a  raft  extending  nearly  half  a  mile  on  the  smooth 
water  of  the  bay,  teeming  with  men,  who  were  equipping  them  forthe  ser- 
vice,— some  were  fitting  the  sails,  others  were  carpentering  where  required, 
the  major  portion  were  sharpening  their  swords,  and  preparing  the  deadly 
poison  of  the  pine-apple  for  their  creezes, — the  beach  was  a  scene  of 
confusion — water  in  jars,  bags  of  rice,  vegetables,  salt- fish,  fowls  in 
coups—- were  every  where  strewed  about  among  the  armed  natives  who 
were  obeying  the  orders  of  the  chiefs,  who  themselves  walked  up  and 
down,  dressed  in  their  gayest  apparel,  glittering  in  their  arms  and 
ornaments.  The  king  had  six  long  brass  four-pounders,  a  present  from 
an  Indian  captain  ;  these,  with  a  proportionate  quantity  of  shot  and 
cartridges,  were  under  the  direction  of  Philip  and  Krantz,  fitted  on 
some  of  the  largest  peroquas,  and  some  of  the  natives  instructed  how  to 
use  them.  At  first  the  king,  who  fuUv  expected  the  reduction  of  the 
Portuguese  fort,  stated  his  determination  to  go  in  person  ;  but  in  this 
he  was  overruled  by  his  confidential  advisers  and  by  the  request  of 
Philip,  who  could  not  allow  him  to  expose  his  valuable  life.  In  ten 
days  all  was  ready,  and  the  fleet,  manned  by  seven  thousand  men, 
made  sail  for  the  island  of  Tidore. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  behold  the  blue  rippling  sea,  covered  with 
nearly  six  hundred  sail  of  these  picturesque  craft,  all  under  sail,  and 
darting  through  the  water  like  dolphins,  and  all  crowded  with  natives, 
whose  white  dresses  formed  such  a  lively  contrast  with  the  deep  blue  of 
the  water.  The  large  peroquas,  in  which  were  Philip  and  Kraat2 
with  the  native  commanders,  were  gaily  decorated  with  streamers  and 
pennons  of  all  colours,  that  flowed  out  and  snapped  with  the  fresh 
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breeze.  It  appeared  rather  to  be  an  expedition  of  mirth  and 
tnerrimeuti  than  one  which  was  proceeding  to  slaughter  and  blood- 
shed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  they  had  made  the  island  of 
Tidore^  and  ran  down  to  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Portuguese  fac- 
tory and  fort.  The  natives  of  the  country,  who  disliked,  though 
they  feared  to  disobey  Portuguese,  had  quitted  their  huts  near  the 
beach  and  retired  into  the  woods.  The  fleet,  therefore,  anchored  and 
lay  near  the  beach  without  molestation  during  the  night.  The  next 
morning  Philip  and  Krantz  proceeded  to  reconnoitre. 

The  fort  and  factory  of  Tidore  were  built  upon  the  same  principle  as 
almost  all  of  the  Portuguese  defences  in  those  seas — an  outer  fortifica- 
tion, consisting  of  a  ditch,  with  strong  palisades  embedded  in  ma* 
aonry,  surrounded  the  factory  and  all  the  houses  of  the  establishment. 
The  gates  of  the  outer  wall  were  open  all  day  for  ingress  and  egress, 
and  closed  only  at  night.  On  the  seaward  side  of  this  enclosure  was, 
what  may  be  termed  the  citadel  or  real  fortification,  it  was  built  of  solid 
masonry  with  parapets,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  only 
accessible  by  a  drawbridge,  mounted  with  cannon  on  every  side.  Its 
real  strength,  however,  could  not  well  be  perceived,  as  it  was  hidden 
by  the  high  palisading  which  surrounded  the  whole  establishment.  After 
a  careful  survey^  Philip  recommended  that  the  large  peroquas  with  the 
cannon  should  attack  by  sea»  while  the  men  of  the  small  vessels 
should  land  and  surround  the  fort,  taking  advantage  of  every  shelter 
which  was  afforded  them,  to  cover  themselves  while  they  harassed  the 
enemy  with  their  matchlocks,  arrows,  and  spears.  This  plan  having 
been  approved  of,  one  hundred  and  fifty  peroquas  made  sail;  the 
others  were  hauled  on  the  beach,  and  the  men  belonging  to  them  pro- 
ceeded by  land. 

But  the  Portuguese  had  been  warned  of  their  approach,  and  were 
fully  prepared  to  receive  them ;  the  guns  mounted  to  the  seaward  were 
of  heavy  caliber  and  well  served.  The  guns  of  the  peroquas,  thoup^h 
rendered  as  effectual  as  they  could  be,  under  the  direction  of  Philip, 
were  small,  and  did  little  damage  to  the  thick  stone  front  of  the  fort; 
after  an  engagement  of  four  hours,  during  which  the  Ternate  people 
lost  a  great  number  of  men,  the  peroquas,  by  the  advice  of  Philip  and 
Krantz,  hauled  off,  and  returned  to  where  the  remainder  of  the  fleet 
was  stationed ;  and  another  council  of  war  was  held.  The  force  which 
bad  surrounded  the  fort  on  the  land  side  was,  however,  withdrawn,  as 
it  cut  off  any  supplies  or  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time,  occasionally 
brought  down  any  of  the  Portuguese,  who  might  expose  themselves,  a 
point  of  no  small  importance,  as  Philip  well  knew,  with  a  garrison  so 
small,  as  that  in  the  fort. 

That  they  could  not  take  the  fort  hj  means  of  their  cannon  was 
evident ;  on  the  sea-side,  it  was  for  them  impregnable ;  their  efforU  must 
now  be  directed  to  the  land.  Krantz,  after  the  native  chiefs  had  done 
speaking,  advised  that  they  should  wait  until  dark,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  attack  in  the  following  way :  When  the  breeze  set  along  shore, 
which  it  would  do  in  the  evening,  he  proposed  that  the  men  should 
prepare  large  bundles  of  dry  Palmetto  and  cocoa-nut  leaves ;  tha 
they  should  carry  their  bundles,  and  stack  them  against  the  pali* 
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sadoes  to  windward,  and  then  set  fire  to  them.  They  would  dios  b«iii 
down  the  palisades,  and  gain  an  entrance  into  the  outer  fortificatioQ ; 
afler  whicn  they  could  ascertain  in  what  manner  they  should  next 
proceed.  This  advice  was  too  judicious  not  to  he  followed.  AU  the 
men  who  had  not  matchlocks,  were  set  to  collect  fagots;  a  leige 
quantity  of  dry  wood  was  soon  got  together,  and  before  night  they 
were  ready  for  the  second  attack. 

The  white  dresses  of  the  Ternates  were  laid  aside,  with  nothing  oq 
them  but  their  belts,  and  scimetars,  and  creezes,  and  blue  under 
drawers,  they  silently  crept  up  to  the  palisades,  there  depoeited  their 
fagots  and  then  again  returned,  again  to  perform  the  same  journey. 
As  the  breastwork  of  fagots  increased,  so  did  they  more  boldly  walk 
up,  until  the  pile  was  completed ;  they  then,  with  a  loud  shout,  fired 
it  in  several  places.  The  flames  mounted,  the  cannon  of  the  fort 
roared,  and  many  fell  under  the  discharges  of  grape  and  handgieoade. 
But  stifled  by  the  smoke,  which  poured  m  volumes  upon  them,  the 
people  in  the  fort  were  soon  compelled  to  quit  the  ramparts  to  avoid 
sufTocation.  The  palisades  were  on  fire,  and  the  flames  mounted  in 
the  air  and  swept  over,  and  began  to  attack  the  factory  and  houses. 
No  resistance  was  now  ofiiered,  and  the  Ternates  tore  down  the  buming 
palisades,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  intrenchment,  and  with  their 
scimetars  and  creezes,  put  to  oeath  all  who  had  been  unfortunate  not 
to  take  refuge  in  the  citadel.  These  were  chiefly  native  servants,  whom 
the  attack  had  surprised,  and  for  whose  lives  the  Portuguese  seemed  to 
care  but  little,  for  they  paid  no  attention  to  their  cries  to  lower  the 
drawbridge,  and  admit  them  into  the  fort. 

The  factory,  built  of  stone,  and  all  the  other  houses,  were  on  firSi 
and  the  island  was  lighted  up  for  miles.  The  smoke  had  cleared 
away,  and  the  defences  of  the  fort  were  now  plainly  visible  in  the  tooed 
glare  of  the  flames.  "If  we  had  scaling-ladders,"  cried  Philip, 
**  the  fort  would  be  ours,  there  is  not  a  soul  on  the  ramparts." 

'<  True,  true,"  replied  Krantz ;  "  but  even  as  it  is,  the  factory  walla 
will  prove  an  advantageous  post  for  us  after  the  fire  is  extinguished ;  if 
we  occupy  it  we  can  prevent  them  showing  themselves  while  the  ladders 
are  constructing.  To«morrow  night  we  may  have  them  ready,  and 
having  first  smoked  the  fort  with  a  few  more  fagots,  we  may  afterwaids 
mount  the  walls,  and  carry  the  place." 

*'  That  will  do,"  replied  Philip,  as  he  walked  away.  He  then  joined 
the  native  chiefs,  who  were  collected  together  outside  of  the  intrendi- 
ment,  and  communicated  to  them  his  plans.  When  he  had  made  known 
bis  views  and  the  chiefs  had  assented  to  them,  Schrifter,  who  had  come 
with  the  expedition  unknown  to  Philip,  made  his  appearance. 

'^  That  won't  do ;  you'll  never  take  that  fort,  Philip  Vanderdecken* 
He  I  he  1"  cried  Schrifter. 

Hardly  had  he  said  the  words,  when  a  tremendous  explosion  took 
place,  and  the  air  was  filled  with  large  stones,  which  flew  and  fell  in 
every  direction,  killing  and  maiming  hundreds.  It  was  the  foctorj 
which  had  blown  up,  for  in  its  vaults  Siere  was  a  large  quantity  of  gan« 
powder,  to  which  the  fire  had  communicated. 

''  So  ends  that  scheme,  Mynheer  Vanderdeekea«  He  I  he  I" 
Schrifter^  «  you'll  never  take  that  fort." 
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The  loot  of  life  and  oonAuioa  caused  by  this  unexpected  result,  oc« 
casioned  a  panic,  and  all  the  Temate  people  fled  down  to  the  beach 
where  their  peioquas  were  lying. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Philip  and  their  chiefs  attempted  to  ral  ly  them.  Un« 
a<K»stomed  to  the  terrible  effects  of  gunpowder  in  any  large  quantities, 
they  believed  that  something  supernatural  had  occurred,  and  many  of 
them  jumped  into  the  peroauaa  and  made  sail,  while  the  remainder 
were  confused,  trembling,  ana  panting,  huddled  together,  on  the  beach. 

"  You'll  never  take  that  fort.  Mynheer  Vanderdecken,''  screamed 
the  welUknown  voice. 

Philip  raised  his  sword  to  cleave  the  little  man  in  two,  but  he  let  it 
fall  again.  "  I  fear  he  tells  an  unwelcome  truth,"  thought  Philip ) 
'•  why  should  I  take  his  life  for  that  V 

Some  few  of  the  Temate  chiefs  still  kept  up  their  courage,  but  the 
major  part  were  as  much  alarmed  as  their  people.  After  some  consulta* 
tioD,  it  was  agreed  that  the  army  should  remain  where  it  was  till  the 
next  morning,  when  they  should  finally  decide  what  to  do. 

When  the  day  dawned,  they  perceived  that  the  Portuguese  fort, 
now  that  it  was  no  longer  snrrounaed  by  the  other  buildings,  was  more 
formidable  than  they  had  at  first  supposed.  The  ramparts  were  filled 
with  men,  and  they  were  bringing  cannon  to  bear  on  the  Temate 
forces.  Philip  had  a  consultation  with  Krantz,and  both  acknowledged, 
that  with  the  present  ]panic  nothing  more  could  be  done.  The  chiefb 
were  of  the  same  opinion,  and  orders  were  given  for  the  return  of  the 
expedition  s  bdeed,  the  Temate  chiefs  were  fully  satisfied  with  their 
success ;  they  had  destroyed  the  large  fort,  the  factory,  and  all  the 
Portuguese  buildings,  a  small  fortification,  only  was  uninjured, 
that  was  built  of  stone,  and  inaccessible,  and  they  knew  that  the 
report  of  what  had  been  done,  would  be  taken  and  acknowledged  by 
the  king  as  a  great  victory.  The  order  was  therefore  given  for  em* 
barkation,  and  in  two  hours  the  whole  fleet  after  a  loss  of  about 
seven  hundred  men,  was  aeain  on  its  way  to  Ternate.  Krantz 
and  Philip  this  time  embarked  in  the  same  peroqua,  that  they  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  each  other's  conversation.  They  had  not,  how- 
ever, sailed  above  three  hours,  when  it  fell  calm,  and,  towaids  the 
evening,  there  was  every  prospect  of  bad  weather.  When  the  breeze 
again  spmng  up,  it  was  from  an  adverse  quarter,  but  these  vessels  steer 
so  dose  to  the  wind,  that  this  was  disregarded :  by  midnight,  however, 
the  wind  had  incrrased  to  a  gale,  and  before  they  were  clear  of  the  N.E. 
headland  of  Tidore,  it  blew  a  hurricane,  and  many  were  washed  off  into 
the  sea  from  the  different  craft,  and  those  who  could  not  swim,  sank, 
and  were  drowned.  The  sails  were  lowered,  and  the  vessels  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  wind  and  waves,  every  sea  washing  over  them.  The  fleet 
was  drifting  fast  on  the  shore,  and  before  morning  dawned,  the  vessel 
in  which  were  Philip  and  Krantz  was  among  the  rollers  on  the  beach 
off  the  northern  end  of  the  island.  In  a  short  time  she  was  dashed  to 
pieces,  and  every  one  had  to  look  out  for  himself.  Philip  and  Krantx 
laid  hold  of  one  fragment,  and  were  supported  by  it  till  they  gained  the 
shore,  here  they  found  about  thirty  more  of  their  companions,  who 
had  suffered  the  same  fate  as  themselves.  When  the  day  dawned 
they  perceived  that  the  major  part  of  the  fleet  had  weathered  the  pointy 
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and  that  those  who  had  not,  would  in  all  piobability  escape,  as  the 
had  moderated. 

The  Temate  people  proposed,  tliat  as  they  were  well  anned  they  abonld, 
as  soon  as  the  weather  moderated,  launch  some  of  the  craft  beloiif^ng 
to  the  islanders,  and  join  the  fleet ;  but  Philip,  who  had  been  conaolt- 
ing  with  Krantz,  considered  this  a  good  opportunity  for  ascertaining 
the  fate  of  Amine.  As  the  Portuguese  could  prove  nothing  i^tnst 
them,  they  could  either  deny  that  they  had  been  among  the  aaaailatits, 
Qr  might  plead  that  they  had  been  forced  to  join  them.  At  all  risks 
Philip  was  determined  to  remain,  and  Krantz  agreed  to  share  his  fate. 
And  seeming  to  agree  with  them,  they  allowed  the  Temate  people  to  walk 
to  the  Tidore  peroquas,  and  while  they  were  launching  them,  Philip 
and  Krantz  fell  back  into  the  jungle  and  disappeared*  The  Portuguese 
had  perceived  the  wreck  of  their  enemies,  and,  irritated  by  the  loss, 
they  had  ordered  the  people  of  the  island  to  go  out  and  capture  all 
who  were  driven  on  shore.  Now  that  they  were  no  longer  assailed 
the  Tidore  people  obeyed  them,  and  very  soon  fell  in  with  Philip  and 
Krantz,  who  had  quietly  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  large  tree, 
waiting  the  issue.  They  were  led  away  to  the  fort,  where  they  arrived 
by  nightfall.  They  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  commandant, 
the.  same  little  man  who  had  made  love  to  Amine,  and  as  they  were 
dressed  in  Mussulman's  attire,  he  was  about  to  order  them  to  be  hung, 
when  Philip  told  him  that  they  were  Dutchmen,  who  had  been  wrecked, 
and  forced  by  the  King  of  Temate  to  join  his  expedition ;  that  they  bad 
taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of  escaping,  was  very  evident,  since 
those  who  had  been  thrown  on  shore  with  them  had  got  off  in  the 
island  boats,  while  they  chose  to  remain.  Whereupon  the  little  Por- 
tuguese commandant,  struck  his  sword  firm  down  on  the  pavement 
of  the  ramparts,  looked  very  big,  and  then  ordered  them  to  prison 
for  further  examination. 


Chap.  XXXI. 

<<  As  every  one  descants  upon  the  want  of  comfort  in  a  prison,  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  there  are  no  comfortable  ones.  Certainly  that  to 
which  Philip  and  Krantz  were  ushered,  had  any  thing  rather  than  the  air 
of  an  agreeable  residence.  It  was  under  the  fort,  with  a  very  soiall 
aperture  looking  towards  the  sea,  for  light  and  air.  It  was  very  ho"^ 
and,  moreover,  destitute  of  all  those  little  conveniences,  which  add  so 
much  to  one's  happiness,  in  modem  houses  and  hotels.  In  fact,  i** 
consisted  of  four  bare  walls,  and  a  stone  floor,  and  that  was  all. 

Philip,  who  wished  to  make  some  inquiries  relative  to  Amine,  ad* 
dressed,  in  Portuguese,  the  soldier  who  brought  them  down. 

"  My  good  friend,  I  beg  your  pardon — ** 

<«  I  beg  yours,"  replied  the  soldier  going  out  of  the  door,  and  locking 
diem  in. 

Philip  leant  gloomily  against  the  wall ;  Krantz,  more  mercwial, 
walked  up  and  down  three  steps  each  way  and  turn. 

''  Do  you  know  what  I  am  thinking  of?"  observed  Krantz»  after  a 
pause  in  his  walk,    <<  It's  very  fortunate  that  (lowering  his  voice)  wt 
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have 'all  cmr  donbloons  about  us ;  if  they  don't  learcfa  us,  we  may  yet 
get  away  by  bribing." 

'*  And  I  was  thinking/'  rejoined  Philip,  **  that  I  would  sooner  b« 
here  than  in  company  with  that  wretch  Schrifter,  whose  sight  is  poison 
to  me." 

*'  I  did  not  much  admire  the  appearance  of  the  commandant,  but  t 
snppose  we  shall  know  more  to-morrow.*' 

Here  they  were  interrupted  by  the  turning  of  the  key,  and  the  en- 
trance of  a  soldier  with  a  chatty  of  water,  and  a  large  dish  of  boiled 
rice.  He  was  not  the  man  who  had  brought  them  to  the  dungeon,  and 
Philip  accosted  him. 

'*  You  have  had  hard  work  wiUiin  these  last  two  days?*' 

**  Yes,  indeed  !  signor." 

"  The  natives  forced  us  to  join  the  expedition,  and  we  escaped.'' 

"  So  I  heard  you  say,  signor." 

**  They  lost  nearly  a  thousand  men,"  said  Krantz. 

"  Holy  St.  Francis !  I  am  glad  of  it." 

"  They  will  be  careful  how  they  attack  Portuguese  in  a  hurry ,T  ex- 
pect," rejoined  Krantz. 

I  think  so,"  replied  the  soldier. 

Did  you  lose  many  men  ?"  ventured  Philip,  perceiving  that  th« 
man  was  loquacious. 

*'  Not  ten  of  our  own  people.  In  the  Factory,  there  were  about  a 
hundred  of  the  natives,  with  some  women  and  children ;  but  that  is  of 
no  consequence." 

**  You  had  a  young  European  woman  here,  I  [understand,"  said 
Philip  with  anxiety;  "one  who  was  wrecked  in  a  vessel — was  she 
among  those  who  were  lost?" 

"  Young  woman !— Holy  St.  Francis !  Yes,  now  I  recollect.  Why, 
the  fact  is — " 

*' Pedro!"  called  a  voice  from  above;  the  man  stopped,  put  his 
finger  to  his  lips,  went  out,  and  locked  the  door. 

*'  Heaven  give  me  patience !"  cried  Philip ;  "  but  this  is  too  trying." 

*'  He  will  be  down  here  again  to*morrow  morning,"  observed  Krantz. 

^*  Yes !  to-morrow  morning ;  but  what  an  endless  time  will  suspense 
make  of  the  intervening  hours !" 

"  I  feel  for  you,"  replied  Krantz;  "but  what  can  be  done  ?  The 
h<mrB  must  pass,  though  suspense  draws  them  out  into  interminable 
years — ^but  I  hear  footsteps." 

Again  the  door  was  unlocked,  and  the  first  soldier  made  his  appear- 
ance.    "  Follow  me — the  commandant  would  speak  with  you." 

This  unexpected  summons  was  cheerfully  complied  with  by  Philip 
and  his  companion.  They  walked  up  the  narrow  stone  steps,  and  at 
last  found  themselves  in  a  small  room,  in  presence  of  the  commandant, 
with  whom  our  readers  have  been  already  made  acquainted.  He  was 
lolKng  on  a  small  sofa,  his  long  sword  lay  on  the  table  before  him,  and 
two  young  native  women  were  fanning  him ;  one  at  his  head,  and 
the  other  at  his  feet. 

"  Where  did  you  get  those  dresses?"  was  the  first  interrogatory. 
**  The  natives,  when  they  brought  us  prisoners  from  the  island  on 
irhich  we  had  saved  ourselves,  took  away  our  clothes,  and  gave  us 
these  as  a  present  from  their  king." 
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''  And  engaged  you  to  serve  in  their  fleet,  in  the  atteck  on  thii 
fort  ?" 

**  They  forced  us,"  replied  Krantz ;  **  for,  as  there  was  no  war  be^ 
tween  our  nations,  we  objected  to  this  service ;  notwithstanding  which, 
they  put  us  on  board,  to  make  the  common  people  believe  Uiat  they 
were  assisted  by  Europeans." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  the  truth  of  this  ?" 

**  You  have  our  word  in  the  first  place,  and  our  escape  from  then  in 
the  second." 

''  You  belonged  to  a  Dutch  East-Indiaman.  Are  jou  officers  or 
common  seamen  ?" 

Krantz,  who  considered  that  they  were  less  likeW  to  be  detained  if 
they  concealed  their  rank  on  board,  gave  Philip  a  slight  touch  with  hn 
finger  as  he  replied, 

*'  We  are  inferior  officers ;  I  was  third  mate,  and  thii  man  wu 
pilot." 

"  And  your  captain — where  is  he?" 

^*  I— I  cannot  say,  whether  he  is  alive  or  dead." 

'*  Had  you  no  woman  on  board  ?" 

''  Yes  !  the  captain  had  his  wife." 

"  What  has  become  of  her?" 

'*  She  is  supposed  to  have  'perished  on  a  portion  of  the  raft  wUch 
broke  adrift." 

**  Ha!"  replied  the  commandant,  who  remained  silwt  for  soms 
time. 

Philip  looked  at  Krantz,  as  much  as  to  say,  **  Why  all  this  anbter- 
fuge  ?"  but  Krantz  gave  him  a  sign  to  leave  him  to  speak. 

''  You  say  you  don't  know  whether  your  captain  is  alive  or  dead  Y 

«  I  do." 

'<  Now,  suppose  I  was  to  give  you  your  liberty,  would  you  have  aiiv 
objection  to  sign  a  paper,  stating  his  death,  and  swearing  to  the  truth 

Philip  stared  at  the  commandant*  and  then  at  Krantz. 

**  I  see  no  objection,  exactly ;  except  that  if  it  were  sent  home  to 
Holland  we  might  get  into  trouble.  May  I  ask,  signor  commandant, 
why  you  wish  for  such  a  paper  ?" 

*^  No !"  roared  the  little  man  in  a  voice  like  thunder;  **  I  will  give 
no  reason,  but  that  I  wish  itt  that  is  enough ;  take  your  choice,  the 
dungeon,  or  liberty  and  a  passage  by  the  first  vessel  which  calls." 

**  I  don*t  doubt — in  fact-^-I'm  sure  he  must  be  dead  by  this  time,** 
replied  Krantz,  drawing  out  the  words  in  a  musing  manner,  *^  Com- 
mandant, will  you  give  us  till  to-morrow  morning  to  make  our  calcnla- 
tions  ?" 

*•  Yes !  you  may  go." 

'<  But  not  to  the  dungeon*  commandant,"  replied  Krantz ;  '*  we  are 
not  prisoners,  certainly ;  and  if  you  wish  us  to  do  you  a  favour*  aufely 
you  will  not  ill-treat  us  ?" 

«<  By  your  own  acknowledgment  you  have  taken  up  arms  against 
the  most  Christian  king ;  however,  you  may  remain  at  liberty  for  the 
night — ^to-morrow  morning  will  decide  whether  or  no  you  are  prisoneia." 

Philip  and  Krantz  thanked  the  little  commandant  for  his  kindness,  and 
then  hastened  away  to  the  ramparts.     It  was  now  dark,  and  the  moon 
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kad  not  yet  made  her  appearance.  They  sat  there,  on  the  parapet, 
enjoying  the  breeze»  and  feeling  the  delight  of  liberty,  even  after  their 
abort  incarceration ;  but,  near  to  them»  soldiers  were  either  standing  or 
lying,  and  they  spoke  but  in  whispers« 

'*  What  could  he  mean  by  requiring  us  to  give  a  certificate  of  the 
captain's  death ;  and  why  did  you  answer  as  you  did  V' 

*'  Philip  Vanderdecken,  that  I  have  often  thought  of  the  fate  of  your 
beautiful  wife,  you  may  imagine;  and  when  I  heard  that  she  was 
brought  here,  I  then  trembled  for  her.  What  must  she  appear,  lovely 
as  she  is,  when  placed  in  comparison  with  the  women  of  this  country  ? 
And  that  little  commandant — is  he  not  the  very  person  who  would  be 
taken  with  her  charms?  I  denied  our  condition,  because  I  thought 
he  would  be  more  likely  to  allow  us  our  liberty  as  humble  individuals, 
than  as  captain  and  first  mate ;  particularly  as  he  suspects  that  we 
led  on  the  Ternate  people  to  the  attack ;  and  when  he  asked  for  a 
certificate  of  your  death,  I  immediately  imagined  that  he  wanted  it,  in 
order  to  induce  Amine  to  marry  him.  But  where  is  she  is  the  ques- 
tion ?  If  we  could  only  find  out  that  soldier,  we  might  gain  some  in- 
formation." 

''  Depend  upon  it,  she  is  here,**  replied  Philip,  clenching  his  hands. 
"  I  am  inclined  to  think  so,**  said  Krantz ;  **  that  she  is  alive,  I  feel 
assured." 

The  conversation  was  continued  until  the  moon  rose,  and  threw  her 
beams  over  the  tumbling  waters.  Philip  and  Krantz  turned  their  faces 
towards  the  sea,  and  leant  over  the  battlements  in  silence.  After  some 
time,  their  reveries  were  disturbed  by  a  person  coming  up  to  them  with 
a  "  Buenos  noctes,  signer.*' 

Krantz  immediately  recognised  the  Portuguese  soldier,  whose  conver- 
sation with  them  had  been  interrupted. 

<<  Good  night,  my  friend !  we  thank  Heaven  that  you  have  no  longer 
to  turn  the  key  upon  us." 

'<  Yes,  Tm  surprised  V  replied  the  soldier  in  a  low  tone.  '^  Our  com- 
mandant is  fond  of  exercising  his  power:  he  rules  here  without  appeal, 
I  can  tell  you." 

**  He  is  far  away,**  replied  Krantz ;  ''  it  is  a  lovely  spot  this  to  live 
in  !    How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ?" 

''  Now,  thirteen  years,  signor,  and  I'm  tired  of  it.  I  have  a  wife  and 
children  in  Oporto— -that  is,  I  had — but  whether  they  are  alive  or  not, 
who  can  tell  V* 

**  Do  you  not  expect  to  return  and  see  them  ?** 
**  Return — signor  I  no  Portuguese  soldier  like  me,  ever  returns.  We 
are  enlisted  for  five  years,  and  we  lay  our  bones  here." 
"  That  is  hard  indeed." 

**  Hard,  signor,"  replied  the  soldier  in  a  low  whisper.  <*  It  is  cruel 
and  treacherous.  I  have  often  thought  of  putting  the  muzzle  of  my 
avquebuse  to  my  head ;  but  while  there's  life,  there's  hope.*' 

"  I  pity  you,  my  good  fellow,"  rejoined  Krantz ;  '*look  you,  I  have 
two  gold  pieces  left — take  one ;  you  may  be  able  to  send  it  home  to 
your  poor  wife." 

"  And  here  is  one  of  mine,  too,  my  good  fellow,"  added  Philip, 
putting  another  in  his  hand. 

''  Now  may  all  the  sainU  preserve  you,  signers !"  replied  the  soldier, 
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f<  for  it  is  the  first  act" of  kindDess  shown  to  me  for  many  year»-^iot 
that  my  wife  and  children  have  much  chance  of  ever  receiving  it.'* 

''  You  were  speaking  about  a  young  European  woman  when  we  were 
in  the  dungeon/'  observed  Krantz  after  a  pause. 

**  Yes,  signer,  she  was  a  very  beautiful  creature.    Our  commandant 
was  very  much  in  love  with  her." 
**  "Where  is  she  now  V 

**  She  went  away  to  Goa,  in  company  with  a  priest  who  knew  her. 
Father  Mathias,  a  good  old  man ;  he  gave  me  absolution  when  be 
was  here." 

*'  Father  Mathias  !*'  exclaimed  Philip ;  but  a  touch  from  Krantz 
checked  hinu 

**  You  say  the  commandant  loved  her !" 

'<  Oh,  yes ;  the  little  man  was  quite  mad  about  her ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  arrival  of  Father  Mathias,  he  would  never  have  let  her  go, 
that  I'm  sure  of,  although  she  was  another  man's  wife." 
'*  Sailed  for  Goa,  you  said  ?" 

'«  Yes,  in  a  ship  which  called  here.  She  must  have  been  very  glad 
to  have  got  away^  for  our  little  commandant  persecuted  her  all  day  long, 
and  she  evidently  was  grieving  for  her  husband.  Do  you  know,  signors, 
if  her  husband  is  alive?" 

"  No,  we  do  not ;  we  have  heard  nothing  of  him." 
*'  Well,  if  he  is,  I  hope  he  will  not  come  here ;  for  should  the  com- 
mandant have  him  in  his  power,  it  would  go  hard  with  him.  He  is  a 
man  who  sticks  at  nothing.  He  is  a  brave  little  fellow,  thai  cannot  be 
denied ;  but  to  get  possession  of  that  lady,  he  would  remove  all  ob- 
stacles, at  any  risk — and  a  husband  is  a  very  serious  one,  signors.  Well, 
signors,"  continued  the  soldier,  after  a  pause,  "  I  had  better  not  be 
seen  here  too  long ;  you  may  command  me  if  you  want  any  thing  ;  re- 
collect, my  name  is  Pedro — good  night  to  you^  and  a  thousand  thanks*** 
And  the  soldier  walked  away. 

*'  We  have  made  one  friend,  at  all  events,"  said  Krantz,  *^  and  we 
have  gained  information  of  no  little  importance." 

''  Most  important,"  replied  Philip.  *<  Amine  then  has  sailed  for  Goa 
with  Father  Mathias.  I  feel  that  she  is  safe,  and  in  good  hands.  He 
is  an  excellent  man^  that  Father  Mathias — ^my  mind  is  mucli  re- 
lieved." 

*<  Yes ;  but  recollect  you  are  in  the  power  of  your  enemy.  We  must 
leave  this  as  quick  as  we  can— to-morrow  we  must  sign  the  paper.  It 
is  of  little  consequence,  as  we  shall  probably  be  at  Goa  before  it  ar- 
rives ;  and  even  if  we  are  not,  the  news  of  your  death  would  not  occasion 
Amine  to  marry  this  little  withered  piece  of  mortality." 

'<  That  I  feel  assured  of;  but  it  may  cause  her  great  suffering." 
<'  Not  worse  than  her  present  suspense,  believe  me,  Philip ;  but  it 
is  useless  canvassing  the  past — it  must  be  done.     I.  shall  sign  as 
Cornelius  Richter,  our  third  mate ;  you,  as  Jacob  Vantreat — reoJlect 
that." 

*^  Agreed,"  replied  Philip,  who  then  turned  away,  as  if  willing  to  be 
left  to  his  own  tnoughts.  Krantz  perceived  it,  and  laid  down  under  the 
embrasure,  and  was  soon  fast  asleep. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Niagara^  Thursday,  June  29th. — ^When  one  is  at  a  celebrated  spot, 
of  coarse  one  goes  through  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  locality.  I  should 
as  soon  think  of  gomg  to  Cheltenham  or  Leamington  without  drinking  the 
waters,  or  to  the  sea-side  without  bathing  in  the  sea,  as  of  quitting  Niagara 
without  having  passed  **  behind  the  ^eat  falling  sheet  of  water,"  as  the 
card  (which  is  handed  to  you  as  a  certificate  of  your  hav  ing  performed  the 
feat)  expresses  it.  By  the  way,  while  I  am  on  this  subject,  I  may  as  well 
.say  that  the  value  of  these  certificates  underwent  considerable  deteriora- 
tion in  my  estimation,  when  I  found  they  were  attainable,  upon  payment 
of  a  dollar,  by  persons  who  had  not  earned  the  enviable  distinction  of 
having  *^  passed  behind  the  sheet,"  but  who  remained  high  and  dry 
on  the  rock»  grinning  at  the  costume  of  the  peril-seeking  adventurers, 
who  brave  the  **  peltings  of  the  pitiless"  fall.  The  descent  is  made  on 
the  Canadian  side ;  there  is  a  house  of  refreshment,  and  a  cabinet  of 
minerals,  and  rooms  wherein  you  change  your  own  clothes  for  a  suit 
which  can  take  no  harm ;  the  clammy  dampness  of  its  lining  as  it 
clings  to  your  skin^  gives  you  a  foreboding  of  the  sprinkling  you  have 
to  encounter ;  though  certainly  upon  this  occasion,  my  anticipations 
were  considerably  more  than  realized.  The  dress  that  you  don  for  the 
exploit,  consists  of  a  jacket  that  buttons  up  close  to  the  neck,  trousers* 
frieze  stockings,  and  thick  shoes ;  the  whole  being  crowned  by  a  hat 
sach  as  sailors  call  a  nor'-wester,  which  has  strings  to  fasten  it  under 
your  chin,  and  which  completes  this  highly  picturesque  costume.  In 
the  room  in  which  I  made  my  toilet,  was  a  young  fellow  from  Pits- 
burg,  who,  while  he  was  also  dressing  for  the  scene,  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  his  father  to  accompany  us.  The  old  boy*s  reply  was 
rather  'tarnation  shrewd.  *'  No,  no,  Tom,"  said  he,  ''  it's  all  mighty 
well  for  you,  but  I  am  old,  and  have  no  relish  for  these  sort  o'  things. 
After  ally  it'll  only  be  a  thing  to  talk  about,  and  I  ain't  got  long  to  stay 
here  to  talk  about  it ;  so  you  see»  it  doesn't  pay  me  for  the  risk." 

When  we  left  our  room,  we  found  our  guides  waiting  for  us,  and  my 
wife  dressed  to  accompany  us,  in  a  costume  that  gave  her  a  striking 
resemblance,  in  miniature,  to  those  delicate  creatures,  well  known  at  our 
watering-places,  who  live  on  the  sea-side  at  the  back  of  bathing  ma- 
chines, and  half  smother  gasping  children  for  the  good  of  their  healths ; 
varying  their  employment  occasionally,  by  lugging  a  full-grown  woman 
into  the  water  and  ducking  her,  and  nolding  her  under  for  such  a 
healthy  space  of  time,  that  nothing  but  the  repeated  gulps  of  salt  water 
which  she  swallows  every  time  she  opens  her  mouth,  prevents  her 
shrieking  out  '^  murder." 

We  started :  our  way  lay  along  a  shelf  of  rock — in  many  parts  not 
two  feet  wide,  with  a  fearful  abyss  below — the  wind  blew  from  a  quar- 
ter which  sent  the  spray  upon  us  thickly :  we  had  a  guide  to  each  per- 
son, but  as  we  approached  the  roaring  cataract,  the  sound  of  tlie  human 
voice  was  lost  in  its  thunder ;  so  that,  as  well  as  we  could  see  through 
the  spray  which  beat  in  our  faces,  we  had  only  to  obey  their  telegraphic 
directions.  To  give  some  idea  of  one's  undergoings  during  the  early 
part  of  this  passage,  I  must  venture  on  a  familiar  mode  of  illustration  ; 
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for,  as  according  to  Sterne,  the  declaration  of  the  Endish  barber,  that 
you  might  dip  a  peruke  *'  in  a  pail  of  water/'  would  have  been  more 
practicable  and  available,  than  the  magniloquent  assertion  of  the  French 
friseur,  that  you  might  '*  immerge  it  in  the  ocean ;"  so  I  cannot  better 
describe  my  personal  endurance  than  by  simply  saying,  it  was  that  of  a 
shower-bath  for  three  minutes ;  and  this  will  serve  to  convey  to  those 
who  know  what  a  shock  of  less  than  half  a  minute  Is,  a  pretty  accurate 
notion  of  our  enjoyment.  The  annoyance  -ceased  as  we  passed  be- 
hind the  grand  part  of  the  Fall,  and  found  our  way  by  the  green  light 
conveyed  to  us  through  a  watery  prism  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet 
thick,  for  such  is  the  depth  of  the  water  that  pours  itself  over  this  part*- 
of  the  Falls.  I  kept  my  eye  on  my  guide  until  we  reached  the  end  of 
all  further  possible  progress,  and  stood  on  "  Termination  Rock/'  Then, 
for  the  first  time,  looking  round  for  my  wife,  I  discovered  that  neither 
she  nor  her  guide  were  with  us.  In  a  state  of  great  alarm,  I  hurried 
back ;  and  as  I  emerged  from  behind  the  Fall,  was  much  relieved  by 
seeing  her  in  the  distance,  clambering  along  the  narrow  shelf  of  rock 
with  her  guide  after  her.  The  shower-bath  had  been  too  much  for 
her :  after  enduring  it  till  she  could  no  longer  breathe,  she  pulled  her- 
self from  her  guide's  hand,  and  explored  her  way  back  by  herself; 
thus  undergoing  considerably  more  real  danger  than  if  she  had  passed 
through  wiUi  us— one  slip  of  her  foot  and  she  was  gone  for  ever :  they 

gave  her  a  ticket,  however,  "  To  certify  that  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Reeley 
ad  passed  behind  the  great  falling  sheet  of  water  to  Termination  Rock,'' 
when  in  truth  they  should  have  written, ''  That  having  achieved  the  only 
difficult  part  of  die  passage  with  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  she  had 
returned  without  one,  to  show  her  superiority  to  all  such  unnecessary 
attendance." 

The  usual  variety  of  **  sights"  are  created  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
"The  Falls,"  to  relieve  the  ennui  of  sated  pleasure-seekers :  objects  are 
thrust  into  importance,  which,  but  for  tlieir  neighbourhood,  would 
have  remained  quietly  in  their  insignificance ;  but  I  suppose  it  is  in 
sight- seeing  as  it  is  in  trade ;  according  to  the  doctrine  of  ttie  commercial 
economists,  wherever  there  is  a  demand  there  will  be  a  supply :  so 
here  we  have  the  *•  Burning  Spring,"  the  "  Mineral  Spring,''  the 
«*  Whirlpool,"  the  "  DevU's  Hole,^'  &c.  &c.  &c. 

In  the  afternoon  we  went  to  the  "  Buritiko  Spriuo," — '*  a  stream 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  quickly  ignites  on  the  touch  of  a 
candle,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  flame."  Our  principal  inducement 
to  this  visit  was,  that  it  took  us  along  the  bank  of  the  river  above  the 
Falls,  where  the  multitude  of  little  Falls  or  "  Rapids,"  as  they  are 
called,  for  nearly  a  mile  above  the  cataract,  seem  to  urge  on  the  angry 
waters  to  their  terrific  leap. 

Near  the  site  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  by  the  village  of  Drum- 
mond's-dale,  mingled  feelings  of  curiosity  and  interest  led  me  into  the 
grave-yard:  three  epitaphs,  only,  arrested  my  attention;  they  were 
those  of  military  men  who  had  fallen  gallantly  in  their  country's  ser- 
vice— a  colonel  and  two  lieutenants.  The  memory  of  the  superior 
officer  was  preserved  on  stone ;  those  of  the  humble  subs  on  wood — 
now  fast  decaying.  I  copied  the  epitaphs ;  at  this  distance  of  time 
( indifferent  as  they  may  be  to  the  general  reader),  they  may  meet  the 
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eye  of  iotne  ^tid«->8ome  relatiire-^*«or  some  companion  of  their  early 
dayi^  and  awaken  a  feeling  in  their  hearts  that  may  afford  them  a  me- 
lancholy pleasure* 

In  stone,  and  in  good  preservation,  was  this  short  epitaph  : 

"*  Colonel  Cecil  Bisshopp, 

16th  July,  1813» 

Died  of  wounds  received  at  Black  Rock." 


In  a  remote  nook,  under  a  small  hillock ,  covered  with  wild  flowers  : 

"  Lieut.  Thomas  Andrew,  6th  regiment, 

who  died  in  consequence  of  a  wound  he  received  when  gallantly 

leadiAg  on  his  company  before  Port  Erie.    Sept.  17th,  1814. 

Aged  W:* 


Poor  youth ! 

The  last  memento  wasbut  jUst  legible,  and  was  mingling  rapidly  with 
the  earth  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  : 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory, 

Wm.  Hemphill,  Royal  Scots, 

Who  bravely  fell  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane, 

25th  July,  1814.^' 

Ah !  this  is  melancholy  work ;  let  me  turn  to  something  more  cheer- 
ing, and  where  the  interests  of  humanity  are  ''  looking  up/' 

June  30fA. — About  eight  miles  down  the  river,  and  on  the  other 
(the  American)  side,  is  a  settlement  of  Tuscarora  Indians.     As  these 
people  are   under  the  care  and  superintendence  of  the  ''  American 
Board  for  Foreign  Missions,'*  a  part  of  them  had  settled  down  into 
trades  and  farming ;  I  felt  curious  to  see  how  habits  of  civilization  would 
sit  upon  the  descendants  of  the  wild  hunters  of  North  Carolina,  from 
which  State  the  Tuscaroras  came,  rather  more  than  a  century  ago.    We 
took  coach,  and  crossing  at  the  ferry»  were  driven  about  three  miles 
along  a  most  viltanous  up-hill  road,  until  we  came  within  sight  of  the 
village  and  its  little  chapel,  when  we  alighted.     The  door  of  the  chapel 
was  on  the  latch  only :  and  inferring  from  this,  that  our  entrance  would 
not  be  considered  an  intrusion,  we  walked  in  without  ceremony.    The 
benches  were  of  plain  deal  wood,  and  all  the  appointments  were  on  a 
scale  of  cleanly  but  strict  economy.     Beneath  the  pulpit  was  attached 
an  qfiche^  which  contained  a  few  plain  directions  for  the  guidance  of 
the  people,  and  their  behaviour  in  chapel  hours.     I  think  I  have  seen 
congregations  of  much  higher  pretensions  than  these  poor  simple 
Indians,  which  would  have  been  greatly  improved  and  benefited  by  an 
attention  to  the  directions  for  propriety  and  decorum,  which  are  given 
in  the  following 


Oiten  by  the  Chiefs,  for  the  asBembling  of  the  Congregation  and 
their  behaviour  during  divine  Service, 

"  Ist.  When  the  time  appointed  for  public  worship  is  come,  let  the 
people  enter  the  church,  and  take  their  seats  in  a  decent,  grave,  and 
reverent  manner. 

**  2d.  In  the  time  of  public  worship,  let  all  the  people  attend  with 
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graTity  and  fererence,  forbearing  to  read  any  thing  except  what  the 
minister  is  preaching  or  citing ;  abstaining  from  an  whi^rings,  from 
sahitations  of  persons  present  or  coming  in,  and  from  gazbg  about, 
sleeping,  smiling,  and  all  indecent  behaviour." 

As  we  left  the  chapel,  I  addressed  a  man  whom  I  saw  leaning  over  a 
little  gate,  reading  a  newspaper  in  the  English  language*  He  was 
dressed  in  corduroy  trousers,  striped  waistcoat,  and  blue  coat  with 
metal  buttons ;  he  wore  a  common  felt  hat,  and  had  suffered  his  black 
hair  to  be  shortened  and  trimmed  into  the  style  of  **  the  man  civilized  ;** 
but  his  dusky  skin,  his  high  cheek-bone,  his  quick  and  restless  eye, 
needed  no  interpreter  to  explain  he  was  an  Indian. 

"  Good  day,  sir,'*  I  said  to  him ;  for  I  had  been  told  that  these  "* 
people  had  felt  themselves  annoyed  sometimes  with  the  eager  curiosity 
of  strangers,  so  I  gave  him  a  *^  sir,"  and  he  returned  my  salutation 
very  courteously.     •*  Good  day,  sir, — any  news?*' 

**  N09"  he  said  in  very  fair  English.  **  This  is  old  newspaper — 
nothing  here  news  for  you,  dare  say.    Yon  stranger  here  V* 

"  Yes,"  I  answered. 

"What  State?" 

**  I  am  not  American,"  I  said, "  I  am  an  Englishman." 

"  English ! — Hy !  by  I  hy  !— My  father  told  me,  that  great  many 
years  ago,  long  afore  our  people  come  to  this  place,  one  of  his  ances- 
tors was  Englishman." 

"  Indeed !  then,  if  that's  the  case,  you  and  I  may  turn  out  to  be 
cousins  at  a  great  distance." 

He  seemed  to  consider  this  an  excellent  joke,  and  laughed  very 
heartily.  I  saw  I  was  on  a  good  footing  with  him,  and  improved  it 
considerably  by  answering  a  number  of  questions  which  he  asked  me 
relative  to  England,  and  corroborating  many  facts  about  which  his 
reading  had  made  him  competent  to  inquire. 

*'  Are  you  happy  here  ?'*  I  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  in  a  drawling  tone  of  indifference.  "Yes,  very  we!!. 
Hope  this  year  harvest  will  be  good — last  year  bad ;  and  of  course,  you 
know,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  we  feel  the  pressure  of  the  times." 

There  was  something  irresistibly  ludicrous  in  hearing  a  Tuscarora 
Indian  assert  with  the  most  business-like  air,  that  he  felt "  the  pressure 
of  the  times."  The  words  were  at  this  time  a  cuckoo-note  throughout 
tlie  Union  ;  it  was  during  the  period  of  the  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ment by  the  banks,  and  almost  every  man  you  met  was  suffering  from 
the  "  pressure  of  the  times."  After  a  little  more  friendly  conversation, 
in  which  my  new  acquaintance  informed  me  in  answer  to  my  question, 
"  Why  the  village  seemed  so  silent  and  empty  ?"  that  the  people  had 
goue  to  a  meeting  at  the  "  settlement,"  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  village,  we  parted.  As  we  passed  on  towards  our  coach,  we  saw 
an  Indian  woman  come  from  her  little  cottage  into  her  neat  paled-off 
garden,  with  a  basket  of  clothes  she  had  been  washing.  Things  that 
under  our  noses  at  home  are  as  familiar  a»  household  words,  at  such 
a  distance  and  in  such  a  place,  from  their  very  similarity  are  startling : 
think  what  an  incongruous  jumble  it  must  create  in  the  brain,  to  see 
an  Indian  woman  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe,  dressed  in  a  Manchester  cot- 
ton print  gown,  hanging  a  Spital fields  silk  handkerchief,  washed  with 
soap  of  Anglo-American  manufacture  on  a  line  in  her  garden. 
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A   LEGEND. 

''  Pnr«  inDOoence  bath  never  itodied  bov 
To  cloak  offences." — Suaupbark. 

Bt  Douglas  Jerrold,  Esq. 

«<Akd  pray,  sir,  in  what  reign  did  this  happen?"  asked  a  modem 
master  of  the  dramatic  robes,  when  required  to  fumbh  dresses  for  the 
^^lorous  Saint  George  and  his  companions. 

'*  Reign  !*'  echoed  the  master  of  the  reveb,  with  a  laughing,  wonder* 
ing  look.—"  Reign !" 

"  Yes,  sir :  as  it  has  ever  been  with  me  a  point  of  reputation  to  at- 
tend  to  the  minutest  details  of  historical  costume^  I  am  desirous  of 
learning  the  reign  in  which  Saint  George  fought  the  dragon,  in  order 
that — ^you  perceive,  sir — ^fidelity  in  these  matters — " 

*'  Let's  look  at  the  rags,"  interrupted  the  master  of  the  forthcoming 
pageant;  "and,  ha!  haj  never  mind  the  reign  !" 

We  narrate  this  little  anecdote,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  serve  at  once 
as  preface  and  apology  to  the  legend  we  are  about  to  recount—  a  legend 
to  which  we  are  totally  unable  to  ascribe  a  date,  and  for  which  qoes- 
tionable  advantage  we  earnestly  trust  the  reader  cares  no  more  than 
the  master  of  the  revels  above  cited,  in  the  more  .important  case  of  our 
national  saint.  The  trials  of  Tobias,  albeit  unsung,  unsaid,  may  be  no 
less  true  than  the  victories  of  Saint  George,  who  still  slays  his  dragon 
on  sovereigns  and  crown-pieces,  and  tliereby  affords  to  the  least  imagi- 
native of  her  majesty's  subjects  a  consolatory  assurance,  that  he  who 
possesses  many  records  of  his  glory  is,  in  proportion  to  the  number  pos- 
sessed, charmed  from  the  assaults  of  many  ills;  whilst  the  trials  of 
Tobias,  though  probably  of  high  moral  value,  may  not  so  unequivo- 
cally manifest  their  stening  worth.  Notwithstanding  this  convictioa, 
we  are  induced  to  bring  our  hero  on  the  page,  confessing  that  the  time 
of  his  life  and  acts  is  equally  uncertain  as  the  date  of  the  knight 
of  fairy-landj  and  hoping  to  meet  with  readers  to  whom  it  is  equally 
indifferent. 


Since  Babylon  is  but  a  name— since  jackals  haunt  where  learned  The- 
hans  studied  and  disputed,  it  will  hardly  amaze  the  philosophic  reader, 
when  he  shall  learn  that  HoAe-cum-Corner  was  once  a  flourishing  town- 
ship, though  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  map  of  England,  where  even  its 
site  is  indicated ;  nor  will  the  mind,  disciplined  by  the  contemplation 
of  worldly  mutability  and  its  consequent  mjustice,  refuse  belief  to  the 
historical  fact — too  long  unknown— that  Banbury,  at  present,  and  for 
many  years  celebrated  for  its  toothsome  cakes,  usurps  the  glory  due 
to  Hole-cum«Comer — the  invention  of  those  savoury  delicscies 
making  the  rightful  renown  of  the  mayor  of  that  most  ancient  human 
dwelling-place ;  of  the  very  mayor,  succeeded  by  our  hero,  Tobias 
Aconite,  maltster  and  ale-brewer.  We  have  gleaned  this  golden  news 
from  original  records,  quite  at  the  service  of  the  reader;  from  docu« 
ments  that  prove  how  time>  in  its  revolutions,  confounds  the  little  with 
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the  great — ^robbing  one  to  heap  upon  another — with  caket  no  less  ca- 
pricious than  with  mayors. 

When  Hole-cum-Corner  flourished,  it  was  the  glorious  ambition  of 
those  enviable  men  elected  to  the  chief  place  of  the  magistracy,  to  mark 
their  mayoralty,  either  by  some  inestimable  inrention,  or  by  the  cor- 
rection of  a  crying  abuse.  Thus,  every  mayor  put  the  impress  of  his 
genius  on  his  twelvemonth's  rule  ;  mayoralties  being  computed  by  the 
townsfolk  of  Hole -cum -Comer,  not  by  dates,  but  by  things.  As 
thus: 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Nutmeg-grater  I 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Whipping-post  I 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Pottle-poU  I 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Ass*s  Side-saddle ! 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Sucking*pigs  ! 

The  Mayoralty  of  the  Cakes ! 

AKD 

(which  brings  us  to  the  Mayoralty  of  Tobias  Aconite) 
The  Mayoralty  of  the  Stolen  Oander  f 

We  will  not  even  insinuate  such  an  injustice  upon  the  reader,  as  to 
suppose  him  incapable  of  rightly  applying  the  abovenamed  commo* 
dities  or  things.  No ;  he  at  once  perceives  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Hole-cum-Corner  owed  the  origin  of  that  most  domestic  and  most 
genial  instrument,  the  nutmeg-grater,  to  the  intelligence  of  a  posset- 
loving  mayor — that  the  whipping-post  was  erected  by  a  sterner,  but  no 
less  public-spirited  functionary — that  the  execrable  crime  of  leaseninff 
the  pottle-pot,  was  terribly  avenged  under  another  magistrate — and 
that  the  asses  of  Hole-cum-Corner,  until  the  mayoralty  of  Roger  litUe- 
beau,  in  a  lamentable  state  of  darkness  on  the  matter,  were  apprised 
of  the  sex  of  their  load  by  the  difference  of  the  saddle,  and  thereby 
taught  to  gently  amble,  when  otherwise  they  might  have  kicked. 
Sucking-pigs  had  been  long  on  the  advance,  the  price  sent  up  by  the 
unprincipled  machinations  of  certain  boar-monopolists;  but  in  the 
mayoralty  of  Savourpork,  they  were,  by  the  unassisted  energy  of  his 
character,  reduced  to  the  good  old  standard,  it  being  thenceforth  made 
an  affair  of  the  gallows  to  demand  for  a  month-pig  one  farthing  more 
than  a  groat.  Of  the  mayoralty  of  the  cakes,  we  have  already  spoken ; 
and  with  a  brief  expression  of  admiration  of  these  men,  we  shall  pro* 
ceed  with  our  immediate  history. 

We  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  holdiuff  up  as  an  example  to  all 
mayors  present  and  to  come,  the  worthy  deeds  of  the  Mayors  of  Hole- 
cum-Corner.  They  knew  the  true  substance  of  glory,  nor  lost  it  for  a 
shadow — a  sound.  Alack!  what  are  the  passing  triumphs  of  the 
mayoralty  revel  ? — of  what  avail  the  blasting  clarions— the  caracoling 
steeds — the  collar  of  SS— the  sheriff's  chain — ^the  gown  of  violet  and 
minever  ?  What  is  all  this  but  stuff  for  an  apprentice's  holiday'--«n 
empty  pageant,  passing  away  like  the  triumpns  of  the  Gflesars  T  A 
magnificence  beginning  at  Westminster  and  ending  at  Guildhall  ?  The 
memory  of  such  things  goes  out  and  dies,  even  with  the  torches,  leaving 
no  fragrance  behind.  But  the  mayor  who  writes  his  history  in  the  en- 
larged pottle-pot — who  indissolubly  links  his  name  with  a  sucking-pig  for 
fourpence !  the  yearly  magiitrftte  who  asiodatee  himself  with  cupbowd- 
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comforts-^his  renown  shall  be  heard  at  ten  thousand  hearths,  when  the 
fame  of  other  mayors  shall  be  Toiceless — dumb  as  a  dead  trumpeter  f 
And  now  to  the  history  of  Tobias. 

Gaffer  Nimmington,  of.Alderclump,  stood  charged  before  the  Mayor 
with  having  basely,  maliciously,  and  inhumanly  carried  off  the  gray 
gander  of  Fanner  Dock,  the  said  gander  being  of  venerable  age  and  sur- 
passing merits.  There  was  no  evidence  agaiust  the  prisoner ;  but  the 
accused  having  once  stood  in  the  pillory,  and  on  two  occasions  having 
sufiered  the  pain  and  ignominy  of  public  whipping,  there  was,  in  the 
breast  of  Farmer  Dock,  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the 
'said  Gaffer. 

^  Gaffer  Nimmineton  raised  his  eyes,  lifted  his  bands,  and  protested 
his  innocence.  He  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  the  whippings,  duch 
discipline  having  done  him  a  world  of  good — he  was  a  reformed  man, 
and  would  scorn  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  ganders  of  his  neighbours. 

Tobias,  the  Mayor,  looking  sternly  at  the  prisoner,  said,  he  feared 
that  appearances  were  much  against  him.  A  whipped  man  must,  to 
the  end  of  the  chapter,  be  a  man  suspected. 

Fanner  Dock  humbly  ^et  earnestly  prayed  for  a  third  scourging  of 
the  accused. 

The  mayor,  passing  the  tips  of  his  four  fingers  along  each  eyebrow, 
remarked,  that  public  morals  cried  loudly  for  an  example. 

Hereupon,  Gaffer  Nimmington,  falling  on  his  knees,  roared  like  any 
bull. 

The  heart  of  Tobias  was  softened ;  and,  with  a  humanity  that  enno- 
bled his  office,  he  resolved,  ere  he  passed  sentence  of  the  stocks  and 
the  beadle's  whip,  to  rigidly  question  the  accused.  Heaven  forbid 
that  he,  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner,  should  hastily  iuflict  wrong 
upon  the  innocent  1  With  these  exalted  thoughts,  Tobias  cleared  his 
throat,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the  prisoner.  He  had  been  twic6 
whipped  ?-^Twice ;  but  hoped  he  might  claim  the  benefit  conferred  by 
aach  punishment.  What  was  the  use  of  whipping,  if  no  good  was  to 
come  of  it  ?  What  were  Gaffer*s  means  of  livelihood  ? — Very  poor  \ 
for  he  was  lame  of  one  hand,  and  was  not  quite  recovered  from  the 
jaundice.  Where  had  Gaffer  passed  the  three  last  nights  ? — One  in  a 
dry  ditch,  and  two  under  a  haystack ! 

**  I  never  saw  a  clearer  case,"  crowed  forth  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cuna- 
Comer.  "  If,  my  man,  appearances  are  worth  any  thmg,  it  is  plain 
that  you  have  stolen  Dock's  gray  gander." 

"  Your  worship  wouldn't  whip  a  man  upon  appearance  ?"  humbly 
questioned  Gaffer. 

The  impertinence  of  the  query  was  too  much  for  Tobias ;  and  the 
Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner,  slapping  his  hand  upon  a  volume  of  the 
statutes,  cried  with  an  oath,  that  *'  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life,  he 
would !" 

Whereupon,  Gaffer  Nimmington  was  handed  over  to  the  beadle,  who 
straightway  locked  him  in  the  stocks,  and  then  proceeded  to  make  every 
necessary  arrangement  for  the  supplementary  punishment  of  whipping. 
The  ceremony  was  appointed  to  take  place  at  noon  next  day  \^  and  loud 
and  many  were  the  praises  of  the  townsfolk,  touching  the  wisdom  and 
the  stern  sense  of  justice  displayed  by  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner. 
He  waS|  to  them>  the  paragon  of  magistrates — a  very  Solomon  in  the 
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ebair.  With  such  a  faDctionary,  honest  folks  might  go  safely  to  deep 
widi  the  door  on  the  latch :  under  his  protecting  wing,  even  geese  were 
sacred ! 

The  day  of  Gaffer's  whipping  was  a  holiday  throughout  Hole^mm- 
Corner.  The  shops  were  closed,  and  men  and  women  pranked  them* 
selves  in  their  best; 

**  The  babe  leaped  up  in  its  mothei^s  arms;" 

and  it  was  said,  that  the  church  bells,  of  their  own  accord,  rang  out  a 
merry  peal.  All  prepared  themselves  for  a  holiday,  save  and  except 
Gaffer  Nimmington. 

We  have  too  much  respect  for  the  natural  tenderness  of  oar  readers, 
to  inflict  upon  them  a  description  of  the  execution.  We  will  not  dilate 
upon  the  sinewy  arm  of  the  beadle — the  shameless  fortitude  of  the 
culprit — the  elevated  serenity  of  the  mayor  himself,  and  the  general 
good-humour,  enhanced  by  very  many  auips  and  jokes,  of  the  at- 
tending mob.  Let  it  suffice  the  reader  to  xnow  that  every  thing  passed 
off  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  all  parties  concerned,  taking  no  ac- 
count of  Gaffer. 

Justice  had  asserted  her  injured  dignity — the  proper  sacrifice  had 
been  offered  up  to  the  popular  idol — appearance ;  when,  to  the  annoy- 
ance of  the  mayor,  the  astonishment  oi  the  multitude,  and  the  hoooor 
of  the  scourged  Nimmington,  farmer  Dock's  gray  gander  suddenly 
appeared,  as  it  was  supposed,  on  its  way  home  to  its  ancient  dwelling- 
place.  Whether  love  or  business  had  caused  its  long  absence  from 
the  farm-yard,  was  never  rightly  understood.  It  was,  however,  plain 
that  Gaffer  Nimmington  had  been  precipitately  whipped,  and  great  was 
the  common  indignation  against  Mr.  Mayor ! 

Gaffer  was  immediately  liberated,  when,  falling  upon  his  knees,  with 
a  scowling  look  at  Tobias,  he  muttered  to  the  fiends,  devoting  the 
Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Comer,  the  victim  to  that  arch-demon.  Appearance ! 
From  that  moment,  as  our  future  history  will  show,  Tobias  Aconite  was 
a  doomed  man  and  a  lost  mayor. 


Soft,  sweet,  and  balmy  was  the  evening,  when  the  Mayor  of  Hole- 
cum-Comer,  feeling  the  meditative  fit  come  on,  walked  forth  into  the 
fields.  The  air  was  fragrant  with  new-mown  hay — the  lark  carolled  in 
the  sky — ^the  west  glowed  with  ten  thousand  glories — the  hour,  the 
scene  was  favourable  to  the  sweetest  emotions ;  and  Tobias,  seating 
himself  in  the  midst  of  a  haycock,  looked  about  him  with  that  deep 
tranquillity  of  heart,  so  rarely  the  fate  of  mayors  to  know.  Now,  his 
fingers  played  among  the  hay — now,  they  gently  tapped  his  dexter  leg 
— now,  he  whistled  softly — and  now  there  rose  witliin  him  a  thought  of 
pastoral  song.  His  heart  was  steeped — melted  in  the  balm  of  evening ; 
not,  at  a  most  prosperous  brewing,  had  he  felt  serener  bliss.  Forget- 
ting he  was  a  mayor,  he  felt  a  love  for  all  the  world.  In  this  delicious 
mood,  he  turned  his  head,  and  beheld  within — say  a  span — of  his  left 
arm,  a  rustic  maiden  seated  in  the  hay.  She  blushed,  but  stirred 
not«  Here  was  a  situation  for  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner  I  At 
any  other  time,  Tobias  would  have  called  to  his  immediate  aid  all  the 
terrors  of  his  official  nature ;  but  there  was  enchantment  in  the  place  and 
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hour,  and  when  Tobias  should  have  stormed,  he  gently  couched.  .Tha 
maiden,  with  eyes  downcast  upon  earth,  sighed.  **  It  is  plain,"  thought 
Tobias,  **  that  the  damsel  is  a  stranger,  and  knows  me  not ;"  and  as 
this  conviction  of  her  ignorance  came  upon  our  hero,  his  face  glowed, 
and  his  looks  brightened.  She  knew  him  not !  To  her  he  was  not  the 
Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Comer ;  nor,  such  was  his  benign  determination^ 
would  he  suddenly  confound  her  simplicity  with  the  dread  intelligence. 
For  a  time  he  would  be  merely  a  mortal — simply  a  man,  and  nought 
beyond.  In  that  moment,  Hole-cum-Comer  was  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, without  a  mayor.  Tobias  looked  around,  above — listened ;  and 
then  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  maid,  and  coughed  a  little  louder  than 
before.  As  he  gazed,  the  maiden,  never  venturing  to  raise  her  looks, 
suddenly  began  to  weep ;  then  to  wring  her  hands ;  and  then,  ere 
Tobias  could  draw  his  breath,  with  a  shrill  hysterical  laugh,  she  fell 
into  his  open  arms  I  This  circumstance,  for  a  man  of  Aconite's 
dignity,  was  sufficiently  distressing ;  but  it  Was  rendered  less  to- 
lerable by  another  unfortunate  occurrence,  —  it  happened  to  be 
seen!  Yes,  crossing  the  distant  stile,  were  two  of  the  most  sober 
denizens  of  Hole-cum-Comer  —  two  discreet,  two  pattern  men, — 
astounded  at  the  appalling  evidence  of  their  own  eyes.  It  wcu 
Ibbias  Aconite  —  it  could  be  no  other  than  the  Mayor  of  Hole- 
cum-Comer  I  Tobias  attempted  to  rise,  but  suddenly  felt  as  if  all 
his  limbs  were  lead ;  he  was  about  to  chide  the  girl  for  the  bold- 
ness of  her  bearing,  but  his  tongue  was  cold  as  jelly.  What  spirit  of 
mischief  could  have  made  him  sit  among  the  hay  ?  His  friends,  with 
indignant  strides,  crossed  the  field,  and  in  a  twinkling,  turned  a  hedge* 
Here  was  a  dilemma!  They  would  immediately  trumpet  the  news 
through  the  streets  of  Hole-cum-Comer — ^the  Mayor  was  a  lost  digni- 
tary. The  vehemence  of  this  feeling  gave  him  speech  and  motion : 
with  a  loud  oath,  he  jumped  to  his  legs,  and  with  more  than  official 
wrath,  began  to  inquire,  '*  why  such  a  baggage  had  had  the  face  to 
faint  in  the  arms  of  a  mayor  V  This  said,  Tobias  paused  for  a  satis- 
factory reply ;  resolving,  however,  to  oppose  a  breast  of  steel  to  the 
feminine  weapons  of  the  penitent.  The  damsel  rose,  and  turning  her 
face  upon  Tooias,  in  the  exuberance  of  her  animal  spirits,  skipped  half- 
a-dozen  times  from  the  ground — snapped  her  fingers — whistled-^and 
then,  calling  to  her  face  a  look  that  paralyzed  poor  Aconite»  imme- 
diately slapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  without  a  word,  took  to  her  legs* 
Legs ! — wings !  She  was  gone — flown — ^vanished, — ^how  and  whither 
Tobias  knew  not.  He  stood  bewildered — looked  aghast — for,  either  he 
was  in  a  day-dream,  or  the  wench  laughed  and  leered  at  him  with 
the  moutJb  and  eyes  of  Gaffer  Nimmington. 

After  much  pondering,  Tobias  felt  that  there  was  more  in  this  than 
could  be  readily  divined,  even  by  a  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Coraer. 
Thrasting  his  hands  in  his  breeches-pockets,  his  hat  pulled  over  his 
brow,  his  head  somewhat  inclined  to  his  left  shoulder,  Tobias,  in  a 
deep  study,  wended  his  way  homeward.  Possibly,  he  had  arrived  at 
his  threshold  without  further  perturbation,  had  not  his  road  lain  by 
the  bam  of  Farmer  Dock :  of  this,  however,  he  was  at  the  time  uncon- 
scious, but  was  speedily  roused  to  the  fact  by  a  most  vehement  hissing. 
Looking  about  him,  he  saw  the  old  gray  gander,  its  neck  crooked  like 
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a  serpent,  its  wings  extended,  and  its  eyes,  to  the  startled  conscience 
of  Tobias,  like  sparks  of  flame,  making  at  his  legs.  *'  Possibly  I  was 
wrong  to  whip  upon  appearance  I"  Such  was  the  thought  that  fladied 
through  the  brain  of  the  Mayor,  as,  betaking  himself  to  flight,  he,  with 
great  difficulty,  distanced  the  angry  bird.  Then  did  t^  Mayor  of 
HoIe-cum-Corner  pause,  and  then,  considering  the  meanness  of  his 
assailant,  did  blushes  stain  the  face  of  Tobias  Aconite*  Wherefore 
blush,  0  silly  Tobias  ?  Greater  men  than  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum- 
Comer,  even  before  the  hatching  of  the  geese  of  the  capitol,  have  been 
put  to  their  legs  by  insolent  ganders, — though  time,  plucking  the  assail- 
ants bare,  hath  in  after  season  used  their  spoils  to  the  glorification  of 
the  mighty  hissed.     Nathless,  Tobias  ran. 

The  Mayor  had  determined  to  seek  his  own  fireside ;  but  the  gander 
having  disturbed  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  sent  him — and  here  a  me- 
taphysician might  tell  us  the  why  and  the  wherefore-*to  the  public* 
house.  The  ''  Red  Mug,"  be  it  knovm,  was  the  prinoipal  hostelry  of 
HoIe«-cum-Comer.  There  was  the  arm-chair  that-— we  know  not  for 
how  many  centuries— had  received  the  demi-sacred  person  of  the 
mayor  for  the  year  being.  Tobias  Aconite  crossed  the  threshold  of  the 
«  Red  Mug,"  and— 

Certain  we  are,  if  slander  be  a  snake,  it  is  a  winged  one ;  it  flies  w 
well  as  creeps,  or  it  had  never  preceded  the  Mayor  of  Hole«caai* 
Corner  to  the  alehouse.  That  it  bad  outstripped  him  was  made  suffi- 
ciently plain  by  the  looks  of  the  hostess :  she  was  wont  to  begin  to 
simper  and  conrtesy  very  low  at  the  sound  of  the  Mayor's  foot :  and 
now,  when  Tobias  stood  revealed  before  her,  she  could  hardly  pnll  her 
lips  into  a  smile,  with  difficulty  kept  her  Tirtuous  nose  from  that  in- 
stinctive curl  to  which  exceedingly  good  folks  treat  very  naughty  ones, 
and  for  courtesying,  as  she  afterwards  declared  to  her  husband,  **  she 
could  no  more  do  it  than  an  elephant "  (for  at  the  time  whereof  we 
write,  be  it  understood,  elephants  had  not  come  to  their  joints).  To- 
bias wisely  suffered  his  sense  of  dignity  to  blind  him  to  the  froaea 
civility  of  the  hostess,  and  passed  on.  Happy  was  it  for  Tobias  that 
he  dia  so ;  for  thus,  he  saw  not  the  two  maids,  the  man  and  the  boy, 
all  peeping  from  several  comers  at  the  libertine  Mayor.  Straage !  but 
Tobias  might  have  entered  the  <<  Red  Mug"  twenty  times  a  day.  and 
neither  Prudence,  nor  Maude,  nor  Sampson,  nor  Bob,  would  have 
moved  one  of  their  most  insignificant  muscles  to  look  at  him ;  and  yet 
within  an  hour  had  the  Mayor  become  a  curiosity,  a  marvel  to  stare  and 
shudder  at. 

<'  I  always  thought  so  well  of  him !"  cried  Maude.  '*  Vd  have  been 
sworn  for  him !"  exclaimed  Prudence.  **  Such  a  downright  aleadj 
one,  I  thought,"  said  Sampson ;  whilst  Bob,  with  a  grin,  gave  it  as  ha 
opinion,  ''  that  nobody  was  to  be  trusted  after  he  !" 

How  often  does  it  happen  that  a  man  learns  that  he  had  a  good 
name,  only  when  he  ceases  to  possess  it !  If  a  man  would  know  whet 
his  friends  thought  of  him,  let  it  be  given  out  that  he  is  dead,  or  has 
unfortunately  picked  a  pocket.  Then  mute  opinion  finds  a  tongue: 
he  was  the  best  of  fellows,  or,  in  the  words  of  Bob,  *'  nobody  ia  to  be 
trusted  after  he," 

Tobias  took  his  appointed  seat;    many  denizens  of   Hole-eaai- 
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Corner  were  at  their  jogs ;  some  tittered,  some  laughed  outright,  and 
one  of  the  boldest  b^ed  to  know  of  his  worship  what  he  thought  of 
the  crops  ? 

**  Crops?"  cried  Tobias,  with  feverish  lips. 

'*  Yes,  your  worship,  the  hay  they  say  is  getting  mighty  for'ard/* 

Tobias  called  upon  his  dignity,  but  it  came  not  to  his  aid.  For 
half  an  hour  he  sat  on  thistles,  and  then,  amidst  a  very  shower  of 
laughter,  quitted  the  *'Red  Mug." 

The  next  morning,  and  for  days  afterwards,  wherever  Tobias  Aconite 
moved  in  the  town  of  Hole-cum-Corner,  he  met  no  urchin  that,  grin- 
ning,  carried  not  in  his  belt  or  cap  a  whisp  of  hay. 

The  Mayor  was  a  libertine-^  doomed  man. 


Face  it  as  he  might,  Tobias  could  not  but  feel  that  his  reputation  was 
lost  in  Hole^um-Comer.  In  vain  did  he  call  to  his  aid  the  conscious- 
ness of  bis  innocence-"-in  vain,  with  new  philosophy,  did  he  strive  to 
put  aside  appearance  with  a  "  pish  I" — ^appearance  was  against  him, 
and  he,  the  most  virtuous  of  men,  was  held  the  most  profligate  of 
mayors.  Rated  at  home — ^preached  at  when  he  went  to  church — even 
taken  to  task  when  on  the  bench*  life  was  become  to  Tobias  a  misery 
and  a  load. 

"  Woe  is  me !"  cried  the  desolate  Mayor,  seated  solitarily  in  his 
chimney-corner;  for  bis  dame,  in  a  whirlwind  of  virtuous  indignation, 
had  quitted  him— the  wretch  ! — to  solace  herself  over  her  husband's  in- 
firmities at  the  house  of  a  gossip.  <'  Woe  is  me  1"  exclaimed  Tobias, 
crossing  his  legs,  and  peering  with  deeper  sadness  among  the  burning 
coals.  *'  Woe  is  me  f"  cried  Tobias  for  the  third  time,  and  as  he  spoke, 
a  sharp  peremptory  knock  was  heard  at  the  outer  door.  *'  Somebody 
for  a  warrant,"  thought  Tobias ;  "  or,  perhaps — " 

Ere  Tobias  could  shape  to  himself  another  guess,  a  stranger  stood 
before  him»  shown  to  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  by  his  handmaid,  Con- 
stance. 

*^  You  have  business  with  me  ?"  asked  the  Mayor. 

"  Right !  I  have,  old  cock,"  answered  the  stranger,  at  the  same  time 
relieving  himself  of  an  ample  cloak,  which,  with  a  broad  hat,  he  fami- 
liarly flung  upon  the  table,  and  then  seating  himself  opposite  to  Tobias, 
stroked  bis  chin,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  Mayor,  treated  him- 
self with  a  scarcely  audible  whistle. 

''  He  can*t  be  in  the  ale  trade/'  thought  Tobias,  uneasy  at  the  odd 
composed  demeanour  of  his  visiter,  and  no  less  wondering  at  his  mode  of 
address ;  for  the  stranger  uttered  '*  old  cock,"  with  as  much  solemnity 
as  if  he  had  said,  '*  your  holiness  T' 

The  stranger  remaining  silent,  Tobias  again  essayed  an  invitation  to 
discourse.  "  Will  you  draw  nearer  the  fire  ?"  asked  the  Mayor»  with 
increasing  trepidation. 

The  visiter  cast  a  contemptuous  look  at  Tobias,  and  exclaimed  in  hol- 
low, satirical  tones,  '*  And  do  you  call  that  a  fire  ?" 

As  he  spoke,  to  mark  his  opinion  of  the  embers,  the  stranger  thrust 
his  right  leg  into  the  midst  of  the  blazing  fagots,  and  again  softly 
whistled,  the  flames  creeping  up  his  knee. 
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Tobias  screamed, "  Good  sir  I  your  leg  */' 

To  this  benevolent  warning,  the  stranger  calmly  obserred,  '*  How 
smacks  the  ale?*' 

Tobias,  with  all  his  faults,  was  hospitable  as  Palemon ;  hardly  would 
he  have  closed  his  door  against  a  maa  dog.  Hence,  with  a  loud  knock, 
he  summoned  Constance,  who»  instructed  in  the  slightest  household 
nods  of  her  master,  betook  herself  to  the  cellar. 

"  A  late  time  for  fires,"  remarked  the  visiter. 

"  It  is  rather  late,"  replied  the  confounded  Tobias,  his  eye  upon  his 
visiter's  leg — ^the  said  1^  becoming  hot,  red  hot,  as  glowing  iron, — **  h  is 
late,  but  the  night  was  so  extremely  wet,  that — ** 

**  Shocking  weather  for  die  hay,"  said  the  stranger,  ^;ain  whistling, 
and  throwing  a  look  at  Tobias,  that.  Mayor  as  he  was,  made  htm  gasp 
again.  At  this  moment,  however, Constance  entered  with  a  large  stone 
jug,  crowned  with  the  best  ale,  which  she  had  happily  placed  upon  the 
table,  ere  her  eye  fell  upon  Uie  red-hot  right  leg  of  the  visiter;  for  no 
sooner  did  she  behold  the  horrid  wonder,  than  she  screamed,  flung  her 
apron  over  her  eyes,  and  rushed  from  the  spot,  crying  with  a  loud  voice 
upon  all  the  saints. 

The  visiter,  filling  a  horn,  tost  it  off,  and  gently  smackbg  his  lips, 
observed,  ••  Small — small — but  pretty." 

*•  Pure  as  the  light !"  asseverated  Tobias.  "  Are  you  in — ^  Tobias 
could  not  keep  his  eyes  from  the  glowing  leg  of  the  stranger—"  are  you 
in  the  ale  way  ?" 

"  I  often  do  a  little  in  that  trade;  but,  I  may  sav,"  added  the  stnui- 
ger  with  much  gravity,  "  I  may  say,  I  am  a  general  dealer." 

"  Dabble  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  the  corn  line  ?"  ventured  Tobias. 

*^  A  d— d  deal — hem  !  I  beg  your  pardon,"  cried  the  viaiier,  a 
little  confused  at.his  breach  of  good  manners.  "  I  do,deckledly  ;**  and 
here  the  stranger  blandly  smiled  ;  **  but  I'll  give  ve  a  toast  I" 

Again  Tobias  glanced  at  his  guest's  red-hot  leg,  and  then  taking 
courage  from  the  sociality  of  his  character,  rose,  and  placing  his  open 
palms  together,  in  the  mildest  voice,  begged  of  his  visiter  to  be  permitted 
to  ask  of  him  a  very  little  favour. 

"  Certainly — with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  the  worid,"  was  the  con- 
sent of  the  stranger.    "  What  is  it  ?" 

"  Your  leg— your  right  leg,"  replied  Tobias  diffidently ;  «*  if  you 
would  only  withdraw — ^" 

**  To  be  sure — it  is  but  just— will  you  oblige  me  bv  changing 
places  ?"  Tobias  immediately  moved  to  the  other  side  of  the  hesutht 
the  stranger  also  crossing.  **  And  now,  old  fellow/'  said  the  guest, 
affectionately  addressing  his  left  leg,  "  and  now,  it  is  your  ton ;" 
saving  this,  he  plunged  his  sinister  limb  into  the  fire,  at  the  same  tine 
rubbing  with  his  hand  the  right  one,  that  sparkled  as  he  rubbed  it. 
Tobias  looked  aghast.  ''  A  little  nasty  rheumatism,"  said  the  stranger, 
observing  the  wonderment  of  his  host ;  "  an  excellent  remedy.  And 
now  if  you  please,"  and  he  filled,  "  a  toast. — Here's  the  health  of  Oafer 
Nimmington !" 

''Poor  fellow  !"  said  the  Mayor,  reflecting  on  his  hasty  iudgoMnt ; 
*'  still,  matters  were  black  aeamst  him.  I  did  as  any  other  mayor 
would  do ;  and  now,  sir»"  said  Tobias,  getting  courage  from  hk  aie» 
"  now,  what  may  be  your  business  with  me  ?" 
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**  I  want  to  sell  you  something/'  said  the  stranger. 

^*  What  is  it  V  I  don*t  know  that  I  want  any  thing,  except — ex- 
cept— " 

"  Ha !  that's  it/'  said  the  guest ;  '*  that's  the  very  thing  I  come  to 
sell." 

'^  You're  not  a  pedler  ?"  asked  Tobias.  **  No — you  can't  be  a  ped« 
ler." 

**  I  can  let  you  have  a  small  commodity,  dog-cheap/'  cried  the  stran- 
ger, winking  significantly. 

•*  Where's  your  pack  V*  inquired  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner. 

**  I  have  it  with  me,  though  you  do  not  see  it.  Let  me  see,  it  is 
now  bow  many  thousand  years  since  I  first  began  to  tramp  about  the 
world?—" 

''Years!  Mercy  upon  mel"  exclaimed  Tobias ;  "surely,  sir,  you 
mean  days  ?" 

"  Ay,  very  true !  be  it  so— days.  And  take  my  word  for't,  some 
pretty  nick-nacks  have  1  bartered — things  that  have  made  the  owners 
glorious  folks — and  now,  I  come — come  here,  through  wet  and  wind 
and  cold — to  offer  you  a  thumping  pennyworth." 

**  And  what  is  the  article  V*  asked  Tobias,  his  curiosity  excited  by 
the  earnestness  of  his  visiter;  *'  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  would  sell  me? 

'*  A  bit  of  good,  stout,  serviceable  seeming f**  said  the  stranger, 

**  Seeming  f*  cried  the  Mayor. 

**  Seeming,"  echoed  his  guest ;  "  a  superfine  cloak,  trimmed  with 
ermine  that  shall  never  speck  ;  guarded  with  gold  that  shall  not  tarnish 
-^a  thing  of  such  fine  yet  tough  web,  that  you  shall  go  in  it  through  all 
the  thorny  places  of  the  world,  yet  shall  it  not  tear — shall  it  not  fray 
-«-a  beautiful,  yea,  a  magnificent  cloak  !  Will  ye  barter  ?" 

*^  I  am  but  a  simple  mayor,"  said  Tobias ;  his  fancy  roused  by  the 
glowing  words  of  the  stranger,  *'  and  fear  I  may  not  purchase  such 
bravery.     Alack !  what  should  I  do  with  it?" 

**  What  will  ye  do  without  it  ?"  cried  the  stranger.  "  Tush  I  you 
must  have  it." 

<'  Have  you  sold  many  such  ?"  asked  Tobias,  feeling  a  yearning  for 
the  cloak.    •*  What's  the  price  ?" 

**  A  trifle — and  for  that  I'll  give  ye  good  long  credit,"  answered  the 
visiter. 

**  Take  another  horn,"  exclaimed  Tobias,  and  he  poured  the  ale. 
*^*'  By  the  rood,  thou  hast  a  heart  of  gold !  And  is  there,  in  good  faith, 
sach  virtue  in  the  cloak,  as  thou  dost  speak  of?" 

'<  The  cloak  hath  served  tyrants,  traitors,  muckworms,  courtezanst 
drunkards,  intriguers,  bigots — " 

**  Hallo !  hallo  !  Stop/'  cried  Tobias,  astonished  at  the  catalogue. 

*^  And  they  have  walked  in  it/'  continued  the  visiter,  heedless  of  the 
Mayor,  *'  outside  benefactors,  patriots,  philanthropists,  prudes,  hermits, 
sanctified  good  people,  saints  on  earth." 

<<  And  all  by  the  cloak  ?"  asked  the  rapt  Tobias. 

'*  All  by  the  cloak,"  answered  the  stranger,  who  taking  from  his 
pocket  a  little  book,  looked  blithely  in  the  face  of  the  Mayor  of  Hole- 
eum-Comer,  and  said — "  Come,  write  me  dowh  an  order." 

«<  There's  hardly  room/'  observed  Tobias,  turning  over  the  leaves 
'vehich,  in  truth,  were  filled  to  the  edges  with  no  mean  names. 
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"  There/*  cried  the  stranger,  laying  the  end  of  his  finger  on  a  blank 
place ;  **  write  it  there." 

'*  My  wife  won't  know  me  in  it !"  exclaimed  Tobias,  already  enjoying 
the  triumph  of  the  cloak. 

*^  Had  you  but  worn  it  in  the  hay-field/'  observed  the  visiter,  "yon 
still  had  been  the  prudent^  moral  Mavor  of  Hole*cum-Corner." 

Tobias  held  the  pen  between  his  thumb  and  finger ;  in  another  in- 
stant his  name  had  been  in  the  book,  when  his  good  genius,  the  spirit 
of  thrift,  twitched  him  by  the  elbow,  and  he  laid  down  the  pen,  and 
uttering  an  old  saw  touching  the  usefulness  of  short  reckonings,  said, 
"  So  far,  so  well ;  'tis  a  pretty  cloak  thou  dost  talk  of — but  one  word 
yet,  what  am  I  to  pay  thee  for  it?" 

**  The  cloak  shall  last  thee  as  long  as  thou  dost  live ;  ay,  till  thou 
dost  don  thy  shroud,"  said  the  stranger,  evading  a  direct  answer  to  the 
prudent  query  of  Tobias. 

'*  An  excellent  cloak/'  assented  the  Mayor;  *'  but  how  much  7  Nay, 
man,  how  much  ?" 

'*  Let  the  bargain  stand  thus,"  said  the  trader.  "  1*11  find  thee  in  a 
cloak,  under  which  thou  shalt  walk  the  earth ;  yea»  as  the  very  pink  of 
men — a  sober,  honest,  virtuous,  noble-hearted  mayor  and  ale-brewer: 
I'll  find  thee  in  this  garment,  until  thy  carcass  be  coffined,  and  thj 
grave  be  dug,  and  then — " 

^'  What  then  ?"  asked  Tobias,  turning  pale,  and  tiembling. 

"  Why  then,  in  payment  of  my  cloak,  I'll  take  thyself." 

''  I'll  be  d — d  if  I  have  the  cloak/'  roared  Tobias. 

^'  Exactly  so,"  remarked  the  stranger. 

"  That  is  paying  a  pretty  penny  for  appearance,"  said  the  Mayor. 
'*  Get  out  of  my  house  1"  and  the  indignant  Tobias  rose,  and  aeixing  a 
stool,  flourished  it  before  the  unmoved  face  of  the  oloak-merohant. 
"  Get  out  of  my  house  1" 

''  Thou  wilt  buy  the  cloak,"  said  the  stranger  coolly,  and  he  roee  U> 
depart — *•  for  appearance." 

'*  Curse  appearance !"  cried  Tobias,  in  the  new  strength  of  his 
virtue  ;  **  an  honest  man  defies  it." 

**  Trust  me,  friend,"  replied  the  trader,  wrapping  himself  in  his  gar- 
ment, and  putting  on  his  hat — *'  trust  me,  thou  wilt  have  a  valorous 
heart  to  live  against  appearance — nay,  I  know  thou  wilt  have  the 
cloak."  So  saying,  the  stranger  departed ;  and  Tobias,  perplexed  and 
over- wrought  by  Uie  condition  of  his  visiter, — for  his  red-hot  legs,  his 
peculiar  style  of  barter,  unerringly  revealed  the  Devil,-^sank  upon  his 
joint-stool-^speechless  and  despairing.  Was  he,  then,  to  be  the  victim 
of  appearances  ?  Was  he,  an  honest,  well-meaning  mayor,  to  stand  in 
the  chronicles  of  Hole-cum-Corner,  a  profligate  and  wretch  ?  It  v^as  a 
hard  fate  for  a  worthy  man ;  and  yet,  thought  Tobias,  it  is  better  to 
sujBfer  innocently,  keeping  a  good  conscience,  than  to  win  a  false  reputa- 
tion by  outside  virtues,  when  all  is  rascal  within.  Such  was  the  noble 
resolution  of  Tobias ;  and  so  strengthened,  he  gulped  another  draught 
of  ale,  and  vehemently  slapping  his  knee,  cried,  *<  I  will  not  have  the 
cloak !" 

Excellent,  high-minded  Tobias  I  Champion  of  truth,  against  ap* 
pearance,  worthy  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner ! 
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Gentle  reader,  nerer  parley  with  the  Devil.  Though  you  treat  him 
with  the  coldest  politeness,— though  entering^  your  homestead,  (and  where 
will  he  not  sometimes  look  in  ?)  you  suffer  him,  only  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, to  take  a  seat  and  y  rest  his  wearv  shanks,"— depend  upon  it  he 
will  leave  traces  of  his  visit.  On  the  day  following  the  appearance  of 
the  cloak-merchant,  the  house  of  Tobias  was  thronged  with  the  gossips 
of  the  town,  brought  thither  by  the  odd  reports  of  Constance,  the 
maid,  who  had  sworn  to  the  red-hot  legs  of  the  stranger,  as  further 
corroborated  by  the  burnt  prints  of  his  feet  in  the  o^  flooring.  There 
they  were,  sure  enough  !  And  for  many  score  years,  there  was  a  pro- 
verb in  Hole-cum-Comer,  that  he  who  drank  with  the  Devil,  would  have 
the  footsteps  of  the  fiend  at  his  fireside.  It  was  sufficiently  plain  from 
these  supernatural  foot-prints,  that  Tobias  had  sold  himself.  He  who 
had  resolutely  held  a  joint-stool  at  the  fiend's  head,  was,  by  one  award, 
acknowledged  the  bondman  of  Satan !  Ck)uld  it  be  otherwise— were 
not  appearances  against  him  ? 

Days  elapsed,  and  Tobias  saw  himself  shunned  by  all  men ;  he  was 
still  a  mayor,  it  is  true ;  but  he  was  no  longer  considered  a  Christian. 
All  the  townsfolk  passed  him,  and  no  man  bowed-— no  maiden  dropped 
the  customary  salute.  '*  Better  be  in  my  grave  !*'  thought  Tobias 
Aconite. 

The  church  clock  struck  ten  as,  one  morning,  Tobias  turned  a 
comer  into  the  principal  street  of  his  *'  own  romantic  town."  It 
was  strange,  people  no  longer  stared  at  him,  as,  since  the  adventure 
in  the  hay-field,  they  had  constantly  done;  there  was  no  winking 
one  to  the  other — no  pointing — no  suppressed  laughter ;  he  walked, 
it  is  true,  ungreeted  by  any  tokens  of  respect,  yet  exempt  from 
the  scornful  salutations,  the  sneers,  that  had  too  long  vexed  him.  **  My 
good  name  begins  to  triumph  1"  thought  Tobias.  **  Yes,  he  is  a  poor 
man,  and  a  poor  mayor  who  cannot  live  down  appearance ;  I  knew  my 
victory  would  come — and  now,  even  now,  it  is  upon  me !" 

Such  were  the  flattering  thoughts  of  Tobias  as  he  proceeded  up  the 
street,  when  about  mid-way  he  saw  a  crowd  collected — an  enormous 
crowd,  considering  the  population  of  Hole-cum*Corner ;  and  saw  people 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  taking  no  note  whatever  of  him,  whose  function, 
as  he  considered  it,  was  to  be  present  at  every  trial.  **  What  can  be 
the  matter  V  thought  Tobias,  quickening  his  pace  towards  the  mob. 

'^  A  swine !"  exclaimed  a  woman  coming  from  the  crowd  ;  '*  a  hog's 
a  lord  to  he !" 

*'  Poor  creetur  I"  sighed  a  second,  '*  she  must  have  a  nice  time  of  it 
with  such  a  bargain." 

'*  If  he  was  mine,"  cried  a  third,  **  I'd  sweeten  his  toast  and  ale  for 
him,  I  warrant." 

'^  Well,  it  is  too  early  in  the  mornine,"  remarked  a  chubby-faoed  shop- 
keeper, standing  at  his  door ;  "  besides»  any  respectable  man  would,  m 
»uch  a  state,  have  staid  at  home." 

''  He'll  be  the  eternal  shame  and  ruin  of  Hole-cum-Corner,"  cried  a 
neighbour  tradesman ;  who  was  proceeding  in  his  prophecy,  when  he 
was  interrupted  by  a  couple  of  stout  fellows*  come  from  the  mob,  to  bes 
the  loan  of  a  shutter,  resolutely  refused  by  the  owner,  on  the  ground 
that  an  honest  man's  Gutter  was  too  good  to  carry  such  a  vagabond. 

All  this  Tobias  heard  and  noted  as  he  strode  towards  the  crowd.    At 
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length  he  pushes  in  the  very  thick  of  the  mob,  and  beholds — oh ! 
wicked  enchantment ! — malignant  conjuration ! — Satanic  spell,  to  rob  a 
man  and  mayor  of  dearest  fame ! 

Tobias  Aconite  beholds — himself!  His  true  similitude— his  very 
image — ^his  perfect  identity !  And  how?  in  what  condition  is  this  fan- 
tastic image — his  other  self,  begotten  by  Beelzebub !  Alas !  fildiily 
drunk — flying  in  the  highway,  now  raving,  shouting,  cursing — and  now 
in  maudhn  tears  and  laughter,  calling  himself  the  prettiest  of  mayors, 
and  begging  any  one  of  the  company  to  favour  him  with  a  song. 

"  If  he  is  Tobias,*'  thought  Aconite,  '<  then  who  am  I V  And  then 
it  flashed  upon  him,  that  no  soul  had  noticed  him — that  he  had  passed 
like  a  shadow  through  the  streets — a  thing  unseen,  unthought  of !  He, 
his  proper  self,  was  then  invisible ;  and,  oh !  misery — he  and  his  deeds 
were  represented  to  the  honest  folks  of  Hole-cum-Comer,  by  the  mass 
of  drunkenness,  shouting  and  wallowing  before  him.  The  heart  of 
Tobias  sank  like  a  stone ! 

*^  Will  you  buy  the  cloak,  now  V*  cried  a  voice  at  the  ear  of  Tobias, 
whoy  turning  round,  beheld  the  stranger  with  the  red-hot  legs.  '*  Will 
you  buy  now  V*  he  repeated,  pointing  triumphantly  to  the  false  To- 
bias.' 

Tobias  stretched  out  his  arm,  and  raised  his  voice  to  seize  and  pub- 
lish the  tempter,  but  his  hand  grasped  the  air,  his  voice  died  in  his 
throat ;  and  the  demon  slowly  moving  from  the  crowd,  winked  at  the 
wretched  Mayor,  and  as  Tobias  thought,  irreverently  thrust  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek.  ^*  The  Lord  help  me !''  replied  Tobias. 

''  Drink !  drink  !  ha !  ha !  drink !  Hurrah !  ye  ragamuffins  !*'  shouted 
the  impostor  Tobias  in  the  road. 

'*  What  a  beast !"  thought  the  true  Mayor. 

*<  Ha  t  ha !  and  am  I  not  a  pretty  boy  V*  roared  the  counterfeit,  as 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  placed  upon  an  ass,  borrowed  from  Nick  the 
sandman,  to  bear  him  home.  He  was  no  sooner  secured  upon  the 
beast,  and  supported  on  each  side,  when  the  false  Tobias  burst  into  a 
song,  all  the  rabble,  tbe  boys  and  girls  shouting  and  hallooing  choms. 

And  thus  singing — thus  shouting,  did  the  procession  move  towards 
the  mansion  of  the  Mayor. 

**  What  will  my  wife  say  ?*'  mused  the  real  Tobias,  and  a  pleasant 
feeling  of  curiosity  to  mark  the  meeting  of  his  helpmate  and  his  repre- 
sentative, lightened  the  sad  spirit  of  Aconite,  who  followed  the  mob,  an 
outcast  to  his  own  dwelling. 

And  at  length  the  crowd  paused  before  the  Mayor's  door ;  in  a  trice,  the 
counterfeit  Tobias  was  lifted  from  the  back  of  the  ass,  and  roaring  and 
bellowing,  was  borne  into  the  house,  and  placed  in  the  arm-chair- 
Dame  Aconite  and  Constance  her  maid,  speechless  with  rage  and  won- 
der at  the  infamy  of  their  lord  and  master.  The  real  Tobias,  all 
invisible,  took  his  place  in  a  comer  of  the  room,  and  as  patiently  as 
possible  awaited  the  tempest  Dame  Bridget  seated  herself  a  very  lew 
paces  from  him  she  conceived  to  be  her  drunken  spouse.  She  spoke 
not ;  but  her  eyebrows  were  knit  together — ^her  teeth  gnawed  her  under 
lip,  and  she  rocked  herself  to  and  fro,  at  times  smiling  terribly. 

''  It's  coming,"  said  the  real  Tobias. 

"My  love,"  cried  the  forgery^— "  Bridget,  isn't  she  my  own  lovcT 
hiccupped  the  false  mayor. 
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'^  Aren't  you  a  beast  V*  asked  Dame  Tobias ;  **  a  pretty  beast !'' 

*^  He !  he !"  answered  the  counterfeit ;  and  then,  bending  his  eyes 
upon  the  dame,  in  a  deep  authoritative  voices  he  called — ''  Bridget,  a 
jag  of  ale." 

'*  If  it  would  poison  ye,  yes,"  answered  Dame  Tobias^  and  still  she 
frowned,  still  rocked. 

*'  He'll  have  it  in  a  minute,"  was  the  conviction  of  the  true  Tobias. 

'^  Ale  !"  roared  the  false  husband. 

"  Beast !"  screamed  Dame  Aconite ;  ^'  not  if  a  drop  would  save  ye 
from  the  fiend." 

^  *'  Isn't  this  dreadful^sn't  this  shocking !"  muttered  the  unreal  To* 
bias,  and  then  he  burst  into  tears. 

"  Yes— cry— cry  your  eyes  out,  ye  vile  man,  that  ye  mayn't  see 
what  a  brute  ye  are.    Cry  away !"  exclaimed  Dame  Bridget* 

**  Twould  melt  a  stone  to  do  it,"  said  the  visionary  mayor ;  ''  but  it 
must  be  done."  And  he  rose  to  his  feet,  and  staggering  to  a  corner,  took 
therefrom  an  ash-stick,  about  the  thickness  of  a  labourer's  thumb. 
**  It's  enough  to  break  my  heart,"  he  said,  approaching  the  dame,  and 
significantly  cutting  the  air  with  the  switch,  *'  but  it  must  be  done." 

'*  And  what  must  be  done  ?"  cried  Dame  Aconite,  somewhat  alarmed 
at  the  decision  of  her  husband. 

*^  Wives  that  won't  fetch  ale,"  answered  the  impostor  Tobias,  *^  must 
be  taught  the  way  to  the  cellar."  Saying  this,  the  ruffian  counterfeit 
seized  the  dame. 

**  Why,  you  wouldn't  I"  exclaimed  the  wife  in  astonishment;  for  she 
could  not  say  another  word  in  remonstrance,  the  false  mayor — shame  to 
manhood — ^laid  the  stick  about  the  shoulders  of  weak  and  lovely 
woman,  the  said  woman  screaming  more  murders  than,  in  this  world 
of  sin,  had  ever  been  committed ;  her  cries  taken  up  and  assisted  by 
the  lungs  of  Constance,  who,  rushing  to  the  door,  called  upon  the 
townspeople  of  Hole-cum-Comer,  to  save  the  existence  of  the  best  of 
wives,  and  the  tenderest  of  women :  whilst  they  both  screamed,  the 
false  Tobias  beat,  and  the  true  Mayor,  with  a  complacency  that  even 
astonished  himself,  sat  in  the  corner. 

A  few  minutes,  and  the  house  was  filled  with  indignant  neighbours. 
Some  ran  to  assist  Dame  Aconite,  who  fainted  the  very  moment  succour 
was  at  hand ;  but  more  surrounded  the  false  Aconite,  heaping  upon 
bis  coward  head  every  epithet  of  hatred,  contempt,  and  scorn. 

''  A  pretty  mayor  to  beat  a  woman  t" 

'*  A  wretch  for  whom  hanging  was  too  great  a  treat !" 

'<  He  might  have  got  drunk,  and  no  great  harm  done ;  but  to  beat 
his  wife !" 

'<  Will  you  buy  the  cloak,  now  ?"  again  asked  the  Devil  of  Tobias. 
**  Will  you  buy  it  now?" 

<<  She  wanted  her  match,"  mused  the  true  Tobias,  unconscious  of  the 
question. 

<'  Will  you  buy  the  cloak  now  ?"  asked  the  Devil  in  a  louder  voice. 

''  Not  this  time,"  replied  the  satisfied  Mayor. 
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A  profligatey  a  sot,  and  a  coward ;  such  was  the  character  of  the 
Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Comery  a  virtaouSy  temperate,  and  a  tolerahlv 
tenaer  husband.  Strange  temptations  beset  the  spirit  of  Tobias.  It 
was,  indeed,  a  trying  fate  to  be  doomed  to  bear  the  ignominy  of 
wicked  deeds,  when  he  was  pure  as  snow;  to  face  the  looks  of  public 
contempt,  and  then  to  turn  his  eyes  within,  seeking  for  light  in  his  own 
bosom.  We  will  not  disguise  his  fitful  weakness.  At  times  he  had  his 
misgivings ;  he  almost  thought  it  best  to  strike  a  bargain  for  the  cloak, 
so  frequently  pressed  upon  him,  and  thus  enveloping  himself  in  the 
outside  of  virtuous  appearances  to  obtain  the  sweet  privilege  of  sinning 
in  secret.  Weeks  passed  on,  and  Tobias  performed  his  functions  as 
magistrate ;  but,  alas !  the  glory  of  his  o£Bce  was  departed.  The 
homage  paid  to  him  was  forced  and  sullen — ^he  was  no  longer  the 
oracle  to  his  reverential  fellow-townsmen,  but  uttered  his  decrees  to 
deaf  ears  and  tumed-up  noses.  He  had  no  consolation — ^none :  yes, 
he  had  the  approving  voice  of  his  own  conscience ;  and  how  it  happened 
we  know  not,  but  of  late  his  wife  Dame  Bridget  had  become  as  mild, 
as  sweetly  complying,  as  in  her  early  days  of  budding  love.  Never, 
after  the  labours  of  the  day,  did  Tobias  return  to  his  home  that  he  saw 
not  a  well-filled  ale-jug  waiting  him  on  the  table ! 

Time  passed,  and  the  fiend  ceased  to  tempt  Tobias ;  who,  yearning 
for  the  former  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  pondered  upon  many 
schemes,  whereby  he  might  again  possess  their  ancient  love — their  old 
familiar  respect.  He  at  length  decided  on  the  plan ;  he  would  give  a 
banauet,  a  most  magnificent  feast  to  his  equals  of  Hole-cum-C>>mer, 
and  nave  an  ox  or  two  roasted  for  the  vulgar.  It  was  a  foolish  thought; 
but  Tobias  really  hoped  to  dine  away  his  evil  name — ^to  drown  his 
spotted  reputation  in  a  sea  of  drink.  He  had  determined  upon  this 
hospitable  act,  when  great  news  rang  through  the  town  of  Hole-cum- 
Comer.  A  foreign  prince,  an  awful  Spaniard,  in  whose  veins  ran  the 
very  best  blood  royai,  had  arrived  in  Britain  on  business  matrimonial. 
We  have  searched  the  pages  of  the  chroniclers,  but  found  not  his  name ; 
in  the  history  of  Hole-cum-Comer,  he  is  simply  yet  impressively 
marked  <Uhe  Spaniard.'' 

Now  the  Hidalgo,  proposing  to  behold  all  the  commercial 
wonders  of  our  wonderful  land*  could  not,  in  his  progress  through 
the  countn^,  but  visit  the  dolls'-eyes  manufactory  at  Hole-cum- 
Comer.  In  the  true  spirit  of  English  hospitality,  M  our  manu- 
facturing secrets  were  laid  open  to  him,  nor  could  the  men  of  Hole- 
cum-Corner  be  less  complaisant  than  their  fellow-Britons.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  for  Tobias — a  golden  chance,  not  for  the  world  itself  to 
be  lost.  In  brief,  the  Mayor  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  townsfolk, 
and  with  tears  in  his  eyes  begged  that  all  little  differences  of  opinkm 
as  to  politics  and  morals  might,  for  the  time,  be  laid  aside ;  that  all 
bickerings  might  be  forgotten,  in  the  general  endeavour  to  pay  a  hos- 
pitable welcome  to  the  arriving  Spaniard.  The  address  of  Tobias  bad. 
It  was  plain  some  effect  upon  his  prejudiced  hearers,  all  anxious  for  the 
reputation  of  Hole-cum-Corner ;  but,  when  the  Mayor  conclude  his 
speech  with  a  promise  to  feast  the  whole  town  at  his  own  private 
cost,  the  hall  rang  with  acclamations,  and  there  were  at  least  twenty 
worthy  souls  who  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  "  Toby  Aconite 
was  an  honest  man  after  all/' 
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Hie  rest  of  that  day  did  Tobias  employ,  airing  himself  in  the  streets 
of  Hole-eum*Coroer.  It  was  so  delicious  to  meet,  as  he  was  wont  to  meet, 
old  friends;  to  return  the  smile,  the  bow,  to  exchau^  the  merry 
greetuig«  Again  did  Tobias  feel  himself  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum- 
Comer. 

The  church  bells  rang  in  the  happy  day ;  shops  were  closed ;  everyjman, 
woman,  and  child  in  their  best  clothes,  and  with  their  blithest  looks ; 
fifty  maidens  scattered  roses  in  the  path  of  the  magnificent  stranger, 
and  a  thousand  voices  rent  the  sky,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  his  right 
royal  beard.  The  Spaniard  alighted  at  the  Mansion-house,  and 
though  he  spoke  not  a  word  of  English,  expressed  himself  enrap- 
tured with  his  reception.  At  which  Tobias  Aconite  placed  his 
hand  upon  his  heart,  and  upon  his  honour  declared  that  day 
to  be  the  very  happiest  of  nis  whole  existence.  The  Spaniard 
and  his  followers  having  partaken  of  a  slight  repast  of  brawn, 
brown  bread,  and  ale, — a  public-spirited  economical  townsman  calcu- 
lated that  each  man  consumed  a  pound  and  a  half  of  meat,  a  two- 
penny loaf,  and  two  quarts  of  liquor, — were  conducted  by  the  Mayor 
and  other  authorities,  to  inspect  the  public  works  and  buildings  of 
Hole-cum-Corner.  llius,  moving  in  slow  procession  down  Prigapple- 
lane,  the  Spaniard  was  shown  the  stocks,  at  which  curious  instance  of 
man*s  ingenuity,  he  expressed  his  most  intense  delight.  He  was  con- 
tinually heard  to  murmur,  as  to  himself,  *'  Great  English !  wonderful 
people !"  a  fact  made  known  by  the  schoolmaster  of  Hole-cum- 
CJomer ;  who,  in  his  childhood  wrecked  off  Cadiz,  had  served  three 
years  as  turnspit  in  the  most  Holy  Inquisition.  Having  duly  inspected 
the  stocks,  the  Spaniard  was  conducted  two  miles  out  of  the  town,  to 
Hempseed  Common,  to  view  an  antique  gibbet,  one  of  the  highly- 
prized,  most  sacred,  and  most  venerable  institutions  of  Hole-cum- 
Comer.  Here  again  he  exclaimed  *<  Great  English  1  wonderful  people  V* 
Returning  to  the  town,  the  illustrious  visiter  was  conducted  to  the 
oake-manufactory — (we  have  alluded  to  these  cakes  in  an  early  part  of 
this  legend) — where  was  exhibited  to  him  the  whole  process  of  cake- 
making,  at  which,  as  before,  he  declared  himself  sufficiently  astonished, 
and  biting  a  cake  hot  from  the  oven,  again  exclaimed,  "  Great  English ! 
wonderful  people!'* 

The  royal  Spaniard  was,  after  this,  shown  over  the  vast  establishment 
of  Squint  and  Leer,  inventors  and  makers  of  dolls'-eyes.  Here  a  most 
gratifying  surprise  awaited  the  roj^al  guest,  for  he  was  presented)  not 
only  with  the  freedom  of  the  town,  m  a  handsome  pearl  box,  but  with  a 
document  that  enabled  him  to  set  up  as  a  dolls'- eyes  maker  in  any  part 
of  England ;  a  privilege  which  he  declared  to  be  the  most  flattering 
mark  of  national  liberality,  and  national  affection.  He  avowed  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  his  life  he  would  never  look  into  the  eyes  of  a  doll, 
without  thinking  of  the  worthy  people  of  Hole-cum-Coraer. 

To  return  to  Tobias.  He  had  had  his  trials,  but  he  was  supremely 
happy  that  day.  However,  his  crowning  triumph  was  at  hand.  One 
o'clock,  the  dinner-hour,  was  fhst  approaching,  and  then  he  would 
usher  Uie  royal  Spaniaid  to  the  banquet-room ;  there  and  then,  he 
would  so  smile  himself  into  the  good  |praces  of  his  most  illustrions 
gpest,  that,  should  the  Hidalgo  wed  the  virgin  queen — (by  this,  it  would 
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seem  that  the  time  of  the  legend  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  though  we  con- 
sider  it  to  be  much  earlier) — he,  Tobias,  would  have  knighthood  as  a 
thing  of  course.  The  heart  of  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner  beat 
high  as  he  preceded  the  Spaniard  up  the  three  steps  of  the  Mansion* 
house.  It  was  remarkable,  that  the  illustrious  guest,  as  he  crossed  the 
threshold,  observed,  that  "the  weather  was  hot,  but  that  probably  it 
would  be  cooler  in  the  evening.'*  This  being  translated  to  the  Mayor, 
he  bowed,  and  said  he  should  like  to  see  the  face  of  that  man  who 
would  dare  to  doubt  it.  Another  moment,  and  the  Spaniard  would 
reach  the  diniog-hall ;  he,  however,  stopped  short,  and  as  a  particular 
favour  requested  that  he  might  be  permitted  to  wash  his  hands. 

The  Spaniard  retired,  and  for  one  minute,  and  only  one,  did  Tobias 
quit  his  post,  the  door  of  an  ante-room  through  which  the  magnificent 
foreigner  must  pass.  The  door  opened — the  Spaniard  appeared, — ^bat, 
oh,  horror !  there,  bowing  him  along,  was  another  Tobias — ^no  doubt  the 
self*same  drunkard  of  the  highway;  the  knave  who  cudgelled 
£rid6;et ;  the  curse  and  libel  of  Aconite's  life.  Again  did  Tobias  fed 
that  he  was  invisible,  and  thus  he  followed  the  crowd  into  the  dining-hall, 
—the  demon,  the  ghost  of  himself,  smirking  and  bowing,  and  lott- 
ing loftily  around,  doing  the  needful  honours  to  the  mighty  foreigner* 

Who  shall  tell  the  anguish  at  the  heart  of  Tobias,  as  he  saw  his  ac- 
cursed similitude  take  his  station  behind  the  chair  of  the  Spaniard  ;  be- 
held him  smiled  upon  by  his  guest,  and  at  length,  with  gentle,  courteous 
violence,  forced  into  a  seat  beside  him  ? 

The  dinner — would  we  could  do  fitting  honour  to  the  storks,  cranes, 
swans,  porpoises,  and  all  the  other  delicacies  of  those  primitive  days- 
passed  off  with  abounding  content.  Happiness  glistened  in  the  gnc^easy 
face  of  many  a  denizen  of  Hole-cum-Corner ;  and  Tobias,  invisible  as  he 
was,  was  tortured  by  the  praises  that  fell  from  many  a  former  enemy* 
made  his  foe  by  the  Demon  at  the  top  of  the  table.  "  Forget  and  for- 
give,*' cried  one  townsman,  as  he  tossed  off  his  cup ;  '^  Tobias  is  a  noble 
fellow,  when  all's  done." — "  His  heart's  in  the  right  plaee,"  remarked 
another,  '*  for  he  has  dined  us  like  kings."  These  were  flattering 
words,  yet  were  they  daggers  to  Tobias,  fearful  of  some  new  prank 
on  the  part  of  his  diabolical  representative — some  infamous  act  that 
should  again  plunge  him  twenty  fathom  deep  in  obloquy. 

There  was  a  pause ;  and  though  Tobias  felt  himself  a  shade*  he 
sweated  again  as  his  demon  likeness  rose  and  begged  to  give  a  toast*— 
the  health  of  the  Spaniard.  This  the  false  Tobias  did  in  a  speech  of 
un wrinkled  eloquence ;  dwelt  upon  every  known  and  unknown  virtue 
of  the  princely  guest,  with  such  fervour,  such  passionate  admicalioo, 
that  the  whole  meeting  were  breathless  with  astonishment,  and,  the 
oration  ended,  more  than  one  townsman  declared  the  Mayor  was  not 
a  man,  but  an  angel.  Now,  indeed,  the  true  mayor  would  have  been  too 
well  reconciled  to  fortune,  had  the  demon  disappeared,  and  be  cohM 
have  asserted  his  own  likeness. 

At  this  moment*  a  face  turned  from  the  table,  and  looking  up  at 
Tobias,  asked  in  a  low  voice,  "  Will  you  buy  the  cloak  now  ?" 

*'  No  I  exclaimed  the  true  Tobias,  startled  at  his  own  voice  ;  whilst 
shoots  of  '<  Silence  I"  rang  through  the  hall. 

The  Spaniard  rose^stroked  his  beard,  put  his  hand  upon  his  heait, 
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lid  at  least  ten  words,  cast  his  eyes  to  the  ceiliDg,  and  sat  down 
again,  amidst  a  torrent  of  applause. 

Still  Tobias  fixed  bis  eyes  upon  his  infernal  resemblance,  still  he^ 
obi  was  there  erer  such^rillany — such  inhospitable  felony?  Whilst 
the  Spaniard  was  on  his  legs,  the  Mayor  of  nole-cum-Comer  seated 
beside  him,  took  up  a  knife,  and  severed  a  bright  blue  ribbon 
circling  the  Spaniard's  neck,  a  ribbon  from  which  depended  the  Order 
of  the  Zebra,  an  order  composed  of  richest  diamonds,  the  stripes 
in  rubies.  Of  this  magnificent  jewel  did  the  demon-mayor  possess 
himself,  and,  as  if  nothing  at  all  had  happened,  put  it  in  his  right- 
hand  breeches-pocket  t 

Faithful  Alonzo!  Intrepid  Ximenes!  Stout-hearted  Gonzago! 
Valorous  Toboso !  Ye,  all  chamberlains  to  the  princely  Spaniard,  saw 
the  felony*  and  without  a  word,  drew  your  Ferraras,  and  fell  upon  the 
mayor.  In  an  instant,  the  Order  of  the  Zebra  was  snatched  from  the 
culprit's  pocket,  and  his  euilt  made  manifest  to  the  assembly  ;  where- 
upon some  called  for  htuters,  whilst  some  insisted  on  a  stake  and 
hurdle. 

The  false  mayor  was  consigned  to  gaol,  and  the  true  Tobias  hugged 
himself  on  his  invisibility. 

The  Spaniard  took  horse  for  London,  as  a  particular  favour  requested 
the  head  and  quarters  of  the  Mayor  of  Hole-cum-Corner,  which  request 
was  in  the  most  handsome  manner  granted  by  the  queen  then  reigning. 
Execution  was  done  upon  the  Demon  functionary.  The  real,  invisible 
Tobias  beheld  the  execution.  As  the  culprit  was  led  to  the  block, 
the  old  familiar  voice  of  the  tempter  asked  of  the  true  Mayor, 

"  Will  you  buy  the  cloak  now  ?" 

Here  was  a  dilemma!   If  Tobias  refused,  the  Demon  would  vanish, 
and  he  be  made  to  suffer  for  his  crime.     He  paused  I 
Will  you  buy  the  cloak  now  ?"  was  repeated. 
No,"  answered  the  stout  Tobias.    He  preferred  the  consciousness  of 
innocence  though  stained  with  the  odium  of  guilt,  to  the  outside  appear- 
ance of  virtue  with  inner  hypocrisy.     ''  No,''  repeated  Tobias,  and  he 
instantly  expected  the  Demon  to  vanish.    To  his  surprise,  however,  the 
false  Tobias  was  beheaded,  and  most  scrupulously  quartered. 

From  that  moment,  the  tempter  appeared  not  to  Tobias,  who  clothed 
himself  in  weeds,  put  a  scallop  in  his  cap,  and  like  a  virtuous  pilgrim, 
passed  beyond  the  seas. 

A  story  ran  that  (naffer  Nimmington,  the  victim  of  Tobias,  had  sold 
himself  to  the  fiend  for  revenge  upon  the  Mayor,  who,  in  his  turn,  was 
punished  for  his  hasty  sentence  upon  Gaffer--a  sentence  passed  upon 
appearance  I 

Tobias  died  far,  far  away;  yet,  was  it  the  faith  of  many  generations, 
that,  in  the  likeness  of  a  gray  gander,  did  their  ancient  Mayor  watch 
over  and  protect  the  town  of  Hole-cum-Corner. 


(    W4    ) 


IS  THERE  AN  UNBELIEVER! 


BT  THOMAS  HATNV8  BATl.T|  B90. 

Is  there  an  unbeliever  I 

Oite  num  who  walks  the  earth 
And  madly  doubts  that  Providence 

Watch'd  o*er  him  at  his  birth  I 
He  robs  mankind  for  ever 

Of  hope  beyond  the  tomb  ; 
What  gives  he  as  a  recompence  ? — 

The  brute's  unhallow'd  doam» 

In  manhood's  loftiest  hour. 

In  health,  and  strength,  and  pride. 
Oh  I  lead  his  steps  through  alleys  green. 

Where  rills  'mid  cowslips  glide  t 
Climb  nature^  grmite  tower, 

Where  man  hath  rarely  trod  : 
And  will  he  theuy  in  such  a  9oepe, 

Deny  there  iaa  OodI 

Tesj— the  proud  heart  wi)l  ever 

Prompt  the  false  toi^e's  reply! 
An  Omnipresent  Providence 

{;till  madly  h^^ll  de^y. 
But  see  the  unbeliever 

Sinking  in  death's  decay  j 
And  hear  the  ery  of  penitence  1 

He  never  learnt  to  pray  1 


(    605    ) 

THE  PICKER  AND  FILER.*; 

Bt  N.  p.  Willis,  Esq. 

The  nature  of  the  strange  mcident  I  have  to  relate,  forbids  me  to 
record  either  place  or  time. 

On  one  of  the  wildest  nights  in  which  I  had  ever  been  abroad,  I 
drove  my  panting  horses  through  a  snow-drift  breast-high,  to  the  door 
of  a  small  tavern  in  the  Western  country.  The  host  turn^  out  unwill- 
ingly at  the  knock  of  my  whip-handle  on  the  outer  door,  and,  wading 
before  the  tired  animals  to  the  bam,  which  was  nearly  inaccessible 
from  the  banks  of  snow,  he  assisted  me  in  getting  off  their  frozen  har- 
ness, and  bestowing  them  safely  for  the  night. 

The  *'  bar-room"  nre  burnt  brightly,  and  never  was  fire  more  welcome. 
Room  was  made  for  me  by  four  or  five  rough  men  who  sat  silent 
around  it ;  and  with  a  keen  comprehension  of  *'  pleasure  after  pain,''  I 
took  off  my  furs  and  moccasins,  and  stretched  my  cold-contracted  limbs 
to  the  blaze.  When,  a  few  minutes  after,  a  plate  of  cold  salt-beef  was 
brought  me,  with  a  comcake,  and  a  mug  of  *'  flip*'  hissing  from  the 

Eker,  it  certainly  would  have  been  hard  to  convince  me  that  I  would 
ve  put  on  my  eoats  and  moccasins  again  to  have  ridden  a  mile  to 
Paradise. 

The  faces  of  my  new  companions,  which  I  had  not  found  time  to 
inspect  very  closely  while  my  supper  lasted,  were  ftiUy  revealed  by  the 
light  of  a  pitch-pine  knot»  thrown  on  the  hearth  by  the  landlord ;  and 
their  grim  reserve  and  ferocity  put  me  in  mind,  for  the  first  time 
since  I  had  entered  the  room,  of  my  errand  In  that  quarter  of  the 
country. 

The  timber-tracts,  which  lie  convenient  to  the  rivers  of  the  West, 
offer  to  the  refugee  and  desperado  of  every  description  a  resource  from 
want,  and  (in  their  own  opmion)  from  crime,  which  is  seized  upon  by 
all  at  least  who  are  willing  to  labour. 

The  owners  of  the  extensive  forests  destined  to  become  so  valuable, 
are  mostly  men  of  large  speculation,  living  in  cities,  who,  satisfied 
with  the  constant  advance  in  the  price  of  lumber,  consider  their  pine* 
trees  as  liable  to  nothing  but  the  laws  of  nature,  and  leave  them  un- 
fenced  and  unprotected,  to  increase  in  size  and  value  till  the  soil  be- 
neath them  is  wanted  for  culture.  It  is  natural  enough  that  solitary 
settlers,  livinff  in  the  neighbourhood  of  miles  of  apparently  unclaimed 
land,  should  think  seldom  of  the  owner,  and  in  time  erow  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Indian,  that  the  Great  Spirit  gave  the  land,  the  air,  and  the 
water,  to  all  his  children,  and  they  are  free  to  all  alike.  Furnishing 
the  requisite  teams  and  implements,  therefore,  the  inhabitants  of  these 
tracts  collect  a  number  of  tne  stragglers  through  the  country,  and  form- 
ing what  is  called  a  **  bee/*  go  into  the  nearest  woods,  and,  for  a  month 
or  more,  work  laboriously  at  selecting  and  felling  the  tallest  and 
straightest  pines.  In  their  Vude  shanty  at  ni^ht,  they  have  bread,  pork, 
and  whiskey,  which  hard  labour  makes  sufficiently  palatable  ;  and  the 
tinae  is  passed  merrily  till  the  snow  is  right  for  sledding.    The  logs  are 

*  To  pUk  vdA  piU,  in  AnMiict,  is  to  bun  md  dstr  fbrssts. 
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then  drawn  to  the  waterside,  rafts  are  formed,  and  the  valuable  lamber, 
for  which  they  have  paid  nothing  but  their  labour,  is  run  to  the  cities 
for  their  common  advantage. 

The  only  enemies  of  this  class  of  men  are  the  agents,  who  are  some- 
times  sent  ont  in  the  winter  to  detect  them  in  tlie  act  of  felling  ordraw- 
mg  off  timber;  and  in  the  dark  countenances  around  the  fire,  I  read 
this  as  the  interpretation  of  my  own  visit  to  the  woods.  They  soon 
brightened  and  grew  talkative,  when  they  discovered  I  was  in  search  of 
hands  to  fell  and  burn*  and  make  clearing  for  a  farm ;  and  after  a  talk 
of  an  hour  or  two,  I  was  told  in  answer  to  my  inc^uiries,  that  ail  the 
**  men  people*'  in  the  country  were  busy  **  lumbering  for  themselves," 
unless  it  were ,  the  "  Picker  and  Filer." 

As  these  words  were  pronounced,  a  shrill  neigh  outside  the  door  an* 
nounced  the  arrival  of  a  new-comer. 

**  Talk  of  the  devil—-''  said  the  man  in  a  lower  tone,  and  without 
finishing  the  proverb,  he  rose  with  a  respect  which  he  had  not  accorded 
to  me,  to  make  room  for  the  Picker  and  Filer. 

A  man  of  rather  low  stature  entered  ;  turning  to  drive  back  his  hone, 
who  had  nearly  followed  him  in,  I  observed  that  the  animal  had  neither 
saddle  nor  bridle.  Shutting  the  door  upon  him  without  violence,  he 
exchanged  words  with  one  or  two  of  the  men,  and  giving  the  landlcmla 
small  keg  which  he  had  brought,  he  pleaded  haste  for  refuaing  the 
offered  chair,  and  stood  silent  by  the  fire.  His  features  were  blackened 
with  smoke,  but  I  could  see  that  they  were  small  and  regular,  and  his 
voice,  though  it  conveyed  in  its  deliberate  accents  an  indefinable  reso- 
lution, was  almost  femininely  soft  and  winning. 

**  That  stranger  yonder  has  got  a  job  for  you,"  said  the  landlord*  as 
he  gave  him  back  the  keg  and  received  the  money. 

Turning  quickly  upon  me,  he  detected  me  in  a  very  eager  scmtiny 
of  himself,  and  for  a  moment  I  was  too  much  thrown  off  my  guard  to 
address  him. 

**  Is  it  you,  sir  V*  he  asked,  after  waiting  a  moment. 

**  Yes  ;  I  have  some  work  to  be  done  hereabouts ;  but  you  seem  hk 
a  hurry.    Could  you  call  here  to-morrow  V 

*^  I  may  not  be  here  again  in  a  week*'' 

"  Do  you  live  far  from  here?" 

He  smiled. 

''  I  scarce  know  where  I  live ;  but  I  am  burning  a  piece  of  wood  a 
mile  or  two  up  the  run,  and  if  you  would  like  a  warmer  bed  tluui  the 
landlord  will  give  you — " 

That  personage  decided  the  question  for  me,  by  telling  me  in  so 
many  words  that  I  had  better  go.  His  beds  were  all  taken  up,  and  my 
horses  should  be  taken  care  of  till  my  return.  I  saw  that  my  presence 
had  interrupted  something,  probably  the  formation  of  a  "  bee  ;"  and, 
more  willingly  than  I  would  have  believed  possible  an  hour  befoie,  I 
resumed  my  furs  and  wrappers,  and  declared  that  J  was  ready.  The 
Picker  and  Filer  had  inspired  me,  I  knew  not  why,  with  an  involuntary 
respect  and  liking. 

"  It  is  a  rough  night,  sir,"  said  he,  as  he  shouldered  a  rifle  be  had 
left  outside,  and  slung  the  keg  by  a  leathern  strap  over  the  neck  of  his 
horse ;  <^  but  I  will  soon  show  you  a  better  climate.    Come,  air,  jump 
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"  And  yoa?"  I  said  inquisitively ,  as  he  held  his  horse  by  the  mane 
for  me  to  mount.  It  was  a  Canadian  pony,  scarce  larger  than  a  New- 
foundland dog. 

*M  am  more  used  to  the  road,  sir,  and  will  walk.     Come  I'' 

It  was  no  time  to  stand  upon  etiquette^  even  if  it  had  been  possible 
to  resbt  the  strange  tone  of  authority  with  which  he  spoke.  So  without 
more  ado,  I  sprang  upon  the  animal's  back,  and  holdmgon  by  the  large 
tuft  upon  his  withers,  suffered  him  passively  to  plunge  through  the 
drift  after  his  master. 

Wondering  at  the  readiness  with  which  I  had  entered  upon  this 
equivocal  adventure,  but  never  for  an  instant  losing  conBdence  in  my 
guide,  I  shut  my  eyes  to  the  blinding  cold,  and  acconunodated  my 
limbs  as  well  as  I  could  to  the  bare  back  and  scrambling  paces  of  the 
Canadian.  The  Picker  and  Filer  strode  on  before,  the  pony  following 
like  a  spaniel  at  his  heels ;  and  after  a  half-hour's  tramp*  during  which  I 
had  merely  observed  that  we  were  rounding  the  base  of  a  considerable 
hill,  we  turned  short  to  the  right,  and  were  met  by  a  column  of  smoke, 
which,  lifting  the  moment  after,  disclosed  the  two  slopes  of  a  consider- 
able valley,  enveloped  in  one  sea  of  fire.  A  red,  lurid  cloud  overhung  it 
at  the  tops  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  far  and  wide  above  that  spread  a 
covering  of  black  smoke,  heaving  upward  in  vast  and  billowy  masseSf 
and  rolling  away  on  every  side  into  the  darkness. 

We  approached  a  pine  of  gigantic  height,  on  fire  to  the  very  peak, 
not  a  branch  left  on  the  trunk,  and  its  pitchy  knots,  distributea  like 
the  eyes  of  the  lamprey,  burning  pure  and  steady  amid  the  irregular 
flame.  I  had  once  or  twice,  with  an  instinctive  wish  to  draw  rein» 
pulled  hard  upon  the  tangled  tuft  in  my  hand,  but  master  and  horse 
kept  on.  This  burning  tree,  however,  was  the  first  of  a  thousand,  and 
as  the  pony  turned  his  eyes  away  from  the  intense  heat,  to  pass  between 
it  and  a  bare  rock,  I  glanced  into  the  glowing  labyrinth  beyond,  and  my 
faith  gave  way.  I  jumped  from  his  back,  and  hailed  the  Picker  and 
Filer,  with  a  halloo  scarcely  audible  amid  the  tumult  of  the  crackling 
Immches. 

My  voice  evidently  did  not  reach  his  ear ;  but  the  pony,  relieved  from 
my  wei^t,  galloped  to  his  side,  and  rubbed  his  muzzle  against  the 
unoccupied  hand  of  his  master. 

He  turned  back  immediately.  "  I  beg  pardon,*'  he  said ;  **  I  have 
that  to  think  of  just  now  which  makes  me  forgetful.  I  am  not  surprised 
at  your  hesitation,  butmount  again,  and  trust  the  pony." 

The  animal  turned  rather  unwillingly  at  his  master's  bidding,  and  a 
little  ashamed  at  having  shown  fear,  while  a  horse  would  follow,  I 
jumped  again  upon  his  back. 

'*  If  you  find  the  heat  inconvenient,  cover  your  face.''  And  with  this 
laconic  advice,  the  Picker  and  Filer  turned  on  hb  heel,  and  once  more 
strode  away  before  us. 

Sheltering  the  sides  of  my  face  by  holding  up  the  comers  of  my 
wrapper  with  both  hands,  I  abandonea  myself  to  ihe  horse.  He  over- 
took nis  master  with  a  shuffling  canter,  and  putting  his  nose  as  close  to 
the  ground  as  he  could  carry  it  without  stumbling,  followed  closely  at 
his  heels.     I  observed,  by  the  green  logs  lying  immediately  along  our 

Cth,  that  we  were  following  an  avenue  of  prostrate  timber  which  had 
en  felled  before  the  wood  was  fired ;  but  descending  presently  to  the 
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left,  we  struck  at  once  into  the  deep  bed  of  a  brook,  and  by  the  lifted 
head  and  slower  gait  of  the  pony,  as  well  as  my  own  easier  respiratioo, 
I  found  that  the  hollow  through  which  it  ran  contained  a  body  of  pure 
air,  unreached  by  the  swaying  curtain  of  smoke,  or  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  fiery  currents  above.  The  pony  now  picked  his  way  leisurely  along 
the  brook's  side,  and  while  my  lungs  expanded  with  the  relief  of  breath- 
ing a  more  temperate  atmosphere,  I  raised  myself  from  my  stooping 
posture  in  a  profuse  perspiration,  and,  one  by  one,  disembarrassed 
myself  of  my  protections  against  the  cold. 

I  had  lost  sight  for  several  minutes  of  the  Picker  and  Filer,  and 
presumed  by  the  pony's  desultory  movements  that  he  was  near  the  end 
of  his  journey,  when  rounding  a  shelvy  point  of  rock,  we  stood  sud- 
denly upon  the  brink  of  a  slight  waterfall,  where  the  brook  leaped  four 
or  five  feet  into  a  sunken  dell,  and  after  describing  a  half-circle  on  a 
rocky  platform,  resumed  its  onward  course  in  the  same  direction  as 
before.  This  curve  of  the  brook,  and  the  platform  it  enclosed,  lay  lower 
than  the  general  level  of  the  forest,  and  the  air  around  and  within  it, 
it  seemed  to  me,  was  as  clear  and  genial  as  the  summer  noon.  Over 
one  side,  from  the  rocky  wall,  a  rude  and  temporary  roof  of  pioe  slabs 
dropped  upon  a  barricade  of  log^,  forming  a  low  hut ;  and  before  the 
entrance  of  this,  at  the  moment  of  my  appearance,  stood  a  woman 
and  a  showily-dressed  young  man,  both  evidently  confused  at  the  sud- 
den apparition  of  the  Picker  and  Piler.  My  eyes  had  scarce  rested  on 
the  latter,  when,  from  standing  at  his  fullest  height  with  his  rifle  raised 
as  if  to  beat  the  other  to  the  earth,  he  suddenly  resumed  his  stooping 
and  quiet  mien,  set  his  rifie  against  the  rock,  and  came  forward  to  give 
me  his  hand. 

'*  My  daughter  1'*  he  said,  more  in  the  way  of  explanation  than  iotro* 
ducUon  ;  and  without  taking  further  notice  of  the  young  man  whose  pre- 
sence seemed  so  unwelcome,  he  poured  me  a  drau^t  from  the  keg 
he  had  brought,  pointed  to  the  water  falling  close  at  my  hand,  and 
threw  himself  at  length  upon  the  ground. 

The  face  and  general  appearance  of  the  young  man  now  seated  op« 
posite  me,  offered  no  temptation  for  more  than  a  single  glance,  and  my 
whole  attention  was  soon  absorbed  by  the  daughter  of  my  singalar  host, 
who,  crossing  from  the  platform  to  the  hut,  divided  her  attention  be- 
tween a  haunch  of  venison  roasting  before  a  burning  log  of  hickory, 
and  the  arrangement  of  a  few  most  primitive  implements  for  our 
coming  supper.  She  was  slight,  like  her  father,  in  form,  and  as 
far  as  I  had  been  able  to  distinguish  his  blackened  features,  resemMed 
him  in  the  general  outline.  But  in  the  place  of  his  thin  and  determined 
mouth,  her  lips  were  round  and  voluptuous,  and  though  her  eye  looked 
as  if  it  might  wake,  it  expressed  even  in  the  presence  of  her  moody 
father,  a  drowsy  and  soft  indolence  common  enough  to  the  Asiatics, 
but  seldom  seen  in  America.  Her  dress  was  coarse  and  careless, 
but  she  was  beautiful  with  every  possible  disadvantage,  and,  whether 
married  or  not,  evidently  soon  to  become  a  mother. 

The  venison  was  placed  before  us  on  the  rock,  and  the  young  man, 
uninvited,  and  with  rather  an  air  of  bravado,  cut  himself  a  steak  frosa 
the  haunch,  and  broiled  it  on  the  hickory  coals,  while  the  daughter  kept 
as  near  him  as  her  attention  to  her  father's  wants  would  permit,  bai 
neither  joined  us  in  eating,  nor  encouraged  my  attempts  at  coaversatioa* 
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The  Pidcer  and  Filer  ate  in  silence^  leaving  me  to  be  my  own  carter ; 
and  finishing  his  repast  with  a  deep  draught  from  the  keg  which  had 
been  the  means  of  our  acquamtance,  he  sprang  upon  his  feet  and  dis- 
appeared. 

"The  wind  has  changed/'  said  the  daughter^  looking  up  at  the 
smoke ;  **  and  he  has  gone  to  the  western  edge  to  start  a  new  fire*  It'a 
a  full  half-mile»  and  he'll  be  gone  an  hour." 

This  was  said  with  a  look  at  me,  which  was  any  thing  but  equiyocal. 
I  was  de  trop.  I  took  up  the  rifle  of  the  Picker  and  Filer,  forgetting 
that  there  was  probably  nothing  to  shoot  in  a  burning  wood,  and  re- 
marking that  I  would  have  a  look  for  a  deer,  jumped  up  the  waterfall 
aide,  and  was  immediately  hidden  by  the  rooks. 

I  had  had  no  conception  of  the  scene  that  lay  around  me*  The  na- 
tural cave  or  hollow  of  rock  in  which  the  hut  lay  imbosomed,  was  the 
centre  of  an  area  of  perhaps  an  acre,  which  had  been  felled  in  the  heart 
of  the  wood  before  it  was  set  on  fire.  The  forest  encircled  it  with 
blazing  columns,  whose  capitals  were  apparently  lost  in  the  sky,  and 
curtains  of  smoke  and  flame,  which  new  as  if  lashed  into  ribands 
by  a  whirlwind.  The  grandeur,  the  violence,  the  intense  brightness  of 
the  spectacle  outran  all  imagination.  The  pines,  on  fire  to  the  peak, 
and  straight  as  arrows,  seemed  to  resemble  at  one  moment  the  confla- 
gration of  an  Eastern  city,  with  innumerable  minarets  abandoned  to  the 
devouring  element.  At  the  next  moment,  the  wind  changing  its  direc- 
tion, swept  out  every  vestige  of  smoke  and  extinguished  every  tongue 
of  flame*  and  the  tall  trees,  in  clear  and  flameless  ignition,  standing  par- 
rallel  in  thousands,  resembled  some  blinding  temple  of  the  genii,  whose 
columns  of  miraculous  rubies,  sparkling  audibly,  outshone  the  day.  By 
single  glances,  my  eye  penetrated  into  aisles  of  blazing  pillars,  extend- 
ing far  into  the  forest,  and  next  instant,  like  a  tremendous  surge,  alive 
with  serpents  of  fire,  the  smoke  and  flame  swept  through  it,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  some  glorious  structure  had  been  consumed  in  the 
passing  of  a  thought.  For  a  minute  again»  all  would  be  still  except 
the  crackling  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  with  the  first  stir  of  the 
wind,  like  a  shower  of  flashing  gems,  the  bright  coals  rained  down  the 
forest,  and  for  a  moment  the  earth  glowed  under  the  trees,  as  if  its 
whole  crust  were  alive  with  one  bright  ignition. 

With  the  pungency  of  the  smoke  and  heat,  and  the  variety  and  be* 
wtldermentof  the  spectacle,  I  found  my  eyes  and  brain  growing  ^iddy. 
The  brook  ran  cool  below,  and  the  heat  had  dried  the  leaves  m  the 
small  clearing ;  and  with  the  abandonment  of  a  man  overcome  with  the 
sultriness  of  the  summer^  I  lay  down  on  the  rivulet's  bank,  and  dipped 
my  head  and  bathed  my  eyes  in  the  running  water*  Close  to  its  sur- 
face there  was  not  a  particle  of  smoke  in  the  air,  and  exceedingly  re* 
freshed  with  its  temperate  coolness,  I  lay  for  some  time  in  luxurious 
ease,  trying  in  vain  to  fancy  the  winter  that  howled  without.  Frost 
and  cold  were  never  more  difficult  to  realize  in  Midsummer,  though 
within  a  hundred  rods  probably,  a  sleeping  man  would  freeze  to  death 
in  an  hour. 

"  I  have  a  better  bed  for  you  in  the  shanty/'  said  the  Ficker  and 
Filer,  who  had  approached  unheard  in  the  noise  of  the  fires,  and  sud- 
denly stood  over  me. 
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He  took  up  his  rifle,  which  I  had  laid  against  a  prostrate  log,  and 
Jolted  axncioustv  toward  the  descent  to  the  hut. 

^*  I  am  little  inclined  for  sleep,"  I  answered,  ^'  and  perhaps  you  will 
give  me  an  hour  of  conversation  here.    The  scene  is  new  to  me/' 

'<  I  have  another  guest  to  dispose  of,*'  he  answered ;  '^  and  we  shall 
lie  more  out  of  the  smoke  near  the  shanty." 

I  was  not  surprised,  as  I  jumped  upon  the  platform,  to  find  him 
angrily  separating  his  daughter  and  the  stranger.  The  girl  entered  the 
hut,  and  with  a  decisive  gesture,  he  pointed  the  young  man  to  a 
^'  shake-down"  of  straw  in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  rocky  en- 
closure. 

'^  With  your  leave,  old  gentleman,"  said  the  intruder,  after  glancing 
at  his  intended  place  of  repose,  **  Fll  find  a  crih  for  myself.'*  And 
springing  up  the  craggy  rock  opposite  the  door  of  the  shanty,  he  ga* 
thered  a  slight  heap  of  bnish,  and  threw  it  into  a  hollow  left  in  the 
earth  by  a  tree,  which,  though  full  grown  and  green,  had  been  borne 
to  the  earth  and  partly  uprooted  by  the  falling  across  it  of  an  over- 
blown and  gigantic  pine.  The  earth  and  stones  had  followed  the  up- 
torn  mass,  forming  a  solid  wall,  from  which,  like  struggling  fingers 
stretching  back  in  agony  to  the  ground  from  which  they  had  parted,  a 
few  rent  and  naked  roots  point^  into  the  cavity.  The  sequel  will 
show  why  I  am  so  particular  in  this  description. 

"When  peace  was  declared  between  England  and  this  country,** 
said  the  Picker  and  Filer  (after  an  hour's  conversation,  which  had  led 
insensibly  to  his  own  history),  I  was  in  command  of  a  privateer.  Not 
choosing  to  become  a  pirate,  by  continuing  the  cruise,  I  was  set  ashore 
in  the  West  Indies  by  a  crew  in  open  mutiny.  My  property  was  all 
on  board,  and  I  was  left  a  beggar.  I  had  one  child,  a  daughter,  whose 
mother  died  in  giving  her  birth.  Having  left  a  sufficient  sum  for  her 
education  in  the  hands  of  a  brother  of  my  own,  under  whose  roof  she 
had  passed  the  first  years  of  her  life,  I  determined  to  retrieve  my  for- 
tunes before  she  or  my  friends  should  be  made  acquainted  with  my 
disaster. 

"  Ten  years  passed  over,  and  I  was  still  a  wanderer  and  a  beggar. 

**  I  determined  to  see  my  child,  and  came  back,  like  one  from  the 
dead,  to  my  brother's  door.  He  had  forgotten  me,  and  abused  his 
trust.  My  daughter,  then  seventeen,  and  such  as  you  see  her  here, 
was  a  drudge  in  the  family  of  a  stranger — ^orant  and  friendless. 
My  heart  turned  against  mankind  with  this  last  drop  in  a  bitter  cup, 
and,  unfitted  for  quiet  life,  I  looked  around  for  some  chance  of  des- 
perate adventure.  But  my  daughter  was  the  perpetual  obstacle.  What 
to  do  with  her  ?  She  had  neither  the  manners  nor  the  education  of  a 
lady;  and  to  leave  her  a  servant,  was  impossible.  I  started  with  her 
for  the  West,  with  a  vague  design  of  joining  some  tribe  of  Indians,  and 
chance  and  want  have  thrown  me  into  the  only  mode  of  life  on  earth 
that  could  now  be  palatable  to  me." 

"  Is  it  not  lonely,"  I  asked,  "  after  your  stirring  adventures  I** 

"  Lonely  !  If  you  knew  the  delight  with  which  I  live  in  the  wilder- 
ness, with  a  circle  of  fire  to  shut  out  the  world !  The  labour  is  hajnd,  it 
is  true,  but  I  need  it,  to  sleep  and  forget.  There  is  no  way  else  in 
which  I  could  seclude  my  daughter,  till  lately  she  has  been  contented 
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too.  We  live  a  month  together  in  one  place — the  centre,  like  this,  of  a 
burning  wood.  I  can  bear  hardship,  but  I  love  a  high  temperature — 
the  climate  of  the  tropics,  and  I  have  it  here.  For  weeks  I  forget  that 
it  is  winter,  tending  my  fires  and  living  on  the  game  I  have  stored  up. 
There  is  a  hollow,  or  a  brook-bed,  or  a  cave  in  every  wood,  where  the 
cool  air,  as  here,  sinks  to  the  bottom,  and  there  I  can  put  up  my  shanty, 
secure  from  all  intrusion,  but  such  as  I  bring  upon  myself." 

The  look  he  gave  to  the  uprooted  ash  and  the  sleeper  beneath  it, 
made  an  apology  for  this  last  clause  unnecessary.  He  thought  not  of 
me. 

*^  Some  months  since,"  continued  the  Picker  and  Filer,  in  a  voice 
husky  with  suppressed  feeling,  '*  I  met  the  villain  who  sleeps  yonder, 
accidentally,  as  I  met  you.  He  is  the  owner  of  this  land.  After  en* 
gaging  to  clear  and  bum  it,  I  invited  him  as  I  did  yourself,  from  a  mo* 
mentary  fever  for  company  which  sometimes  comes  over  the  solitary, 
to  go  with  me  to  the  fallow  I  was  clearing.  He  loitered  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood awhile  under  pretext  of  hunting,  and  twice,  on  my  return 
from  the  village,  I  found  that  my  daughter  had  seen  him.  Time  has 
betrayed  the  wrong  he  inflicted  on  me." 

The  voice  of  the  agitated  father  sank  almost  to  a  whisper,  as  he 
pronounced  the  last  few  words ;  and  rising  from  the  rock  on  which  we 
were  sitting,  he  paced  for  a  few  minutes  up  and  down  the  platform  in 
silence. 

The  reader  must  fill  up  from  his  own  imagination  the  drama  of 
which  this  is  but  the  outline,  for  the  Picker  and  Filer  was  not  a  man 
to  be  questioned,  and  I  can  tell  but  what  1  saw  and  heard.  In  the  nar- 
ration of  his  story,  he  seemed  recapitulating  the  prominent  events  for 
his  own  self  converse,  rather  than  attempting  to  tell  to  me,  and  it  was 
hurried  over  as  brokenly  and  briefly  as  1  have  put  it  down.  I  sat  in  a 
listening  attitude  after  he  had  concluded,  but  he  seemed  to  have 
unburdened  his  bosom  sufBciently,  and  his  lips  were  closed  widi  stern 
compression. 

''  You  forget,"  he  said,  after  pacing  awhile,  ''  that  I  offered  you  a 
place  to  sleep.  The  night  wears  late.  Stretch  yourself  on  that  straw 
with  your  cloak  over  you.     Good  night  I" 

I  lay  down  and  looked  up  at  the  smoke  rolling  heavily  into  the  sky» 
till  I  slept. 

I  awoke,  feeling  chilled,  for  the  rock  sheltered  me  from  the  rays  of 
the  fire.  I  stepped  out  from  the  hollow.  The  fires  were  pale  with  the 
gray  of  the  morning,  and  the  sky  was  visible  through  the  smoke.  I 
looked  around  for  a  place  to  warm  myself;  the  hickory  log  had 
smouldered  out,  but  a  fire  had  been  kindled  under  the  overblown  pine, 
and  its  pitchy  heart  was  now  flaming  with  the  steady  brilliancy  of  a 
torch.  1  took  up  one  of  its  broken  branches,  cracked  it  on  my  knee, 
and  stirring  up  the  coals  below,  soon  sent  up  a  merry  blaze,  which  en- 
veloped the  whole  trunk. 

Turning  my  back  to  the  increasing  heat,  I  started;  for,  creeping 
towards  me,  with  a  look  of  eagerness  for  which  I  was  at  a  loss  to  ac- 
count, came  the  Ficker  and  Filer. 

**  Twice  doomed !"  he  muttered  between  his  teeth ;  *'  but  not 
by  me !" 
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He  threw  down  a  handful  of  pitch  pine-knots,  laid  his  axe  against  ths 
burning  tree,  and  with  a  branch  of  hemlock  swept  off  the  &ame  from 
the  spot  where  the  fire  was  eating  through,  as  if  to  see  how  neariy  it 
was  divided. 

I  began  to  think  him  insane,  for  I  could  get  no  answer  to  my  ques* 
lions,  and  when  he  spoke,  it  was  half  audibly  and  with  his  eyes  tamed 
from  me,  fixedly.  I  looked  in  the  same  direction,  hut  could  see 
nothing  remarkable.  The  seducer  slept  soundly  beneath  his  matted 
wall,  and  the  rude  door  of  the  shanty  was  behind  us.  Leaving  him  to 
see  phantoms  in  the  air,  as  I  thought,  I  turned  my  eyes  to  the  drip  of  the 
waterfall,  and  was  absorbed  in  memories  of  my  own,  when  I  saw  the 
girl  steal  from  the  shanty,  and  with  one  bound  overleap  ths  rocky 
barrier  of  the  platform.  I  laid  my  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  my  hoitaod 
pointed  after  her,  as  with  stealthy  pace,  looking  back  occasionally  to  the 
hut,  where  she  evidently  thought  her  father  slept,  she  crept  round 
towards  her  lover. 

''  He  dies !"  cried  the  infariated  man ;  but  as  he  jumped  from  me  to 
seite  his  axe,  the  girl  crouched  out  of  sight,  and  my  own  first  thonght 
was  to  awake  the  sleeper.  I  made  two  bounds,  and  looked  back,  for  I 
heard  no  footstep. 

*^  Stand  clear !"  shouted  a  voice  of  almost  supernatural  shrillneM, 
and  as  I  caught  sight  of  the  Picker  and  Filer,  standing  envelooed  is 
smoke  upon  the  burning  tree,  with  his  axe  high  in  air,  the  truth  flashed 
on  me. 

Down  came  the  axe  into  the  very  heart  of  the  pitchy  flamet  and, 
trembling  with  the  tremendous  stroke,  the  trunk  slowly  bent  upwardi 
from  the  fire.  The  Picker  and  Piler  sprang  clear,  the  overborne  aih 
creaked  and  heaved,  and  with  a  sick  giddiness  in  my  eyes,  I  looked  at 
the  unwarned  sleeper. 

One  half  of  the  dissevered  pine  fell  to  the  earth,  and  the  shock  startled 
bim  from  his  sleep.  A  whole  age  seemed  to  roe  elapsing,  while  the  other 
rose  with  the  slow  lift  of  the  ash.  As  it  slid  heavily  away,  the  vigoroni 
jtree  righted,  like  a  giant  springing  to  his  feet.  I  saw  the  root  pin  the 
hand  of  the  seducer  to  the  earth — ^a  struggle— a  contortion*— and  the 
leafless  and  waving  top  of  the  recovered  and  upright  tree  rocked  with 
Hs  effoH,  and  a  long  sharp  cry  had  gone  out  echoing  through  the  woods, 
and  was  still. — I  felt  my  brain  reel. 

Blanched  to  a  living  paleness,  the  girl  moved  about  in  the  sickly  day- 
light, when  I  recovered ;  but  the  Picker  and  Piler,  with  a  clearer  brow 
than  I  had  yet  seen  him  wear,  was  kindling  fires  beneath  the  remoanti 
of  the  pine. 
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"        ■  10  •  gentleman**—- SiiiviPiABi. 

BT   GEORGE   RAYMOND,    £S<)» 

I  AM  better  to  day— considerably  better;  but  my  mUtrust  of  absolute 
recovery  is  still  the  same,  the  disease  under  which  I  am  labouring  must 
ultimately  destroy  me.  How  much  better  do  I  feel  by  a  visit  from 
my  friend  Charles !  His  companionable  qualities  minister  to  my  spirit 
a  transient  reinvigoration,  in  which  I  ever  find  the  bodily  frame  partici- 
pates. Charles  is  really  a  feature  in  the  drama  of  life,  contributing  little, 
perhaps,  to  the  great  business  of  the  scene,  which,  mechanically,  would 
go  on  as  well  without  him ;  but  his  character  bears  with  it  an  agreeable 
variety,  by  which,  though  the  world  itself  may  not  be  materially  bene- 
fited, yet  I  undoubtedly  am  so.  Though  frequently  a  butt,  he  h 
stlways  a  hero ;  and  in  various  instances  his  goodnatured  blundering 
begets  him  as  much  applause,  as  though  he  were  a  positive  wit*  The 
anecdote  which  he  has  just  related,  though  not  of  the  first  order,  after 
Bis  own  way,  and  the  hallucinations  appertaining  being  equally  at  the 
claim  of  his  respective  parents  as  himself,  occupy  still  a  page  in  the 
social  adventures  of  my  friend,  and  the  leaf  last  turned  down  indicates 
the  following. 

In  the  course  of  the  present  week  he  had,  accidentally,  in  this  place* 
encountered  a  certain  acauaintance,  a  gentleman  with  whom  his  father 
and  himself  had  originally  fallen  in,  durin^^  their  short  stay  at  some  one 
9f  our  large  mercantile  cities,  and  in  whose  power  it  had  been  to  con* 
fer  on  the  W.  family  much  useful  attention  and  considerable  gratifi- 
cation. This  gentleman,  though  neither  marvellously  intelligent  himself, 
nor  deeply  skilled  in  the  mysteries  of  science  or  commercial  strife, 
was  still  known  to  others  who  were  so  ;  and  by  his  means,  therefore, 
Mr.  W.  and  my  favourite  friend  Charles  passed  a  fortnight  in  the 

city  of ,  very  much  to  their  satisfaction.      Unexpectedly  delighted 

was  each  at  their  occurrence  in  Hastings,  and  after  a  hearty  shake  of 
recognition,  Charles  invited  his  companion  to  a  dinner  for  the  following 
day,  at  his  father's  house* 

When  I  say  recognition,  I  mean  thereby  of  face,  lineaments,  and 
manure ;  but  as  to  the  name  of  the  individual,  my  young  friend 
confessed,  much  to  his  annoyance,  that  he  had  altogether  forgotten  it. 
He  felt  however  assured,  on  relating  the  circumstance  at  his  family 
conclave,  one  and  all  of  them  would  immediately  remind  him  of  it* 
On  reaching  home,  he  described  the  pleasing  apparition  of  his  morn- 
ing ramble,  and,  true  enough,  every  circumstance  so  well  recollected  by 
the  son,  had  been  equally  treasured  up  by  the  worthy  family-circle ; 
but  on  a  declaration  of  his  dilemma,  his  mother,  with  a  ludicrous  look 
of  embarrassment,  observed,  **  This  is  indeed  very  untoward,  for  Sophia 
and  myself  are  in  the  same  predicament — we  also  have  forgotten  the 
^ntleman*s  name  !*' 

The  family  began  now  to  find  their  situation  becoming  not  a  little 
perplexed  ;  and  on  the  morrow,  as  the  hour  of  six  p.  m.  was  approach-* 
me,  with  that  rapidity  which  time  usually  chooses  when  he  promises  to 
brmg  evil  along  witn  him,  the  general  uneasiness  was  by  no  means 

2l2 
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abated.  Every  project  was  thought  of,  which  might  be  likely  to  onmvel 
the  distressing  mystery.  The  alphabet  was  first  put  ioto  requisition : 
*'  Atkins,  Batskins,  Catskina — Armstrong,  Bachelor,  Coxhemth,*' — all, 
all  iu  vain.  "  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson/'  were  equally  of  do 
avail,  and  each  experiment  was  *'  a  deed  without  a  name." 

Charles,  however,  stated  a  suggestion  which  might  lead  to  their  res* 
cue,  which  was  to  lay  a  special  mandate  on  the  footman  to  give  due 
emphasis  on  announcing  the  name  of  each  guest,  at  his  introduction  to 
the  drawing-room ;  and  this  he  further  enforced  by  actually  telling  him 
the  necessity  for  it.  This  arrangement  tended  in  some  degree  to  com- 
pose their  minds,  and  they  now  only  awaited  the  arrival  of  their 
company.  In  due  time,  the  umber-clouded  street-door  shook  again  by 
the  operation  of  the  first  knocking.  Breathless  was  the  silence  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  *^  Mr.  Cincinnatus  Wharton**  was  announced  in  so 
altisonant  a  key,  as  to  challenge  some  slight  suffusion  into  the  counte- 
nance of  the  young  gentleman,  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  apartment.  But  Cincinnatus  Wharton  was  not  the  material  which 
composed  the  interest  of  the  moment.  Again  were  the  panels  startled ; 
a  second  knocking — a  third,  quick  upon  its  heels.  '*  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
Lomax  I*' — in  they  came.  '*  Mr.  Pipkin  I"— and  in  glided  Mr.  Pipkin. 
Mr.  Pipkin  passed  through  a  reduplication,  and  in  a  tone  which  might 
have  entitled  Davison  to  no  less  an  office  than  that  of  toastmaster  at 
Guildhall ;  but  neither  Pipkin,  nor  the  colonel,  nor  his  lady,  was  the  man. 
By  this  time,  the  whole  party,  with  the  exception  of  the  tardy  Unknowo, 
were  arrived.  The  interest  grew  warmer.  Like  Fabius,  he  gained 
mightily  by  delay ;  but  the  family  began  to  entertain  great  hopes  that 
their  friend  might  have  been  afflicted  in  nowise  dissimilarly  with  them- 
selves, and  had  either  forgotten  his  invitation  altogether,  or  had  been 
providentially  detained  elsewhere.  But  another  and  a  6nal  rattling 
at  the  panels  proclaimed  him  here.  W.,  his  wife,  my  young  fnend, 
and  the  fair  Sophia,  moved  in  a  family  knot  in  the  direction  of  the 
door,  making  assurance  doubly  sure,  by  catching  the  full  force  of 
Davison's  announcement ;  when,  whether  suddenly  unmanned  by  this 
family  array,  or  paralyzed  by  overwrought  anxiety,  which  oftentimes 
o*erleaps  itself,  it  would  be  as  difficult  as  immaterial  to  say,  but  in 
walked  the  substance  of  a  man,  to  the  phantom  of  a  name !  Tongue- 
tied  was  the  entranced  Davison,  and  ■  " stock  in  his  throat!*' 
What  was  now  to  be  done  ?    What  could  now  be  done  ? 

Fortunately,  the  fashion  for  general  introductions  had  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  this  was  something.  Yet  what  was  to  be  done  ?  Some  one 
present, — Pipkin,  for  instance,  so  fond  of  going  from  place  to  place,  and 
being  considered  a  great  diner  out,  mi^ht  possibly  be  acquamted  with 
him,  and  so  accost  him  by  name ;  and  it  might  turn  oat,  if  the  undis- 
covered were  but  a  bit  of  an  egotist,  he  would  indulge  in  some  narra- 
tion of  ''  himself  and  times,"  whereby  his  obnubilated  patroDjmic 
might  transpire  to  the  fullest  content. 

A  thought  worth  a  jewel  suddenly  invested  Charles.  **  Gentlanea 
not  unfrequently  have  their  names  written  in  their  hats;  an  initial  will 
speak  the  rest ; — I'll  go  into  the  hall  and  find  it.  Or,  peradrenture*  he 
may  have  come  in  a  great-coat,  which,  not  very  unlikely,  may  contain 
his  card-case— ril  pick  his  pocket !"  And  away  he  ran  oat  of  the 
room,  leaving  his  benighted  parenU  to  grope  their  way  as  well  at  they 
could,  until  the  announcement  for  dinner. 
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Nocking,  however,  could  be  found  to  pve  any  clue  to  this  sphinx  of  a 
name.  The  hat  disclosed  only  '*  water  proof/*  at  the  bottom,  and  a 
cloak,  containing  a  pair  of  that  most  useful  of  articles,  golosshes,  had 
been  brought  instead  of  a  great-coat.  '^  My  usual  and  own  peculiar 
luck !"  mentally  exclaimed  Charles,  when  observing  Davison  support- 
ing the  family  tureen  into  the  dining-parlour.  "  I  can't  tell  how  it  was, 
sir,"  mournfully  said  the  man,  ''but  the  gentleman's  name  got  the 
better  of  me,  and  of  Robert,  too." 

In  the  mean  while,  the  master  of  the  house  was  endeavouring  to  make 
light  of  the  matter  with  the  Prince  of  Darkness.  He  talked  of  London, 
of  mutual  acquaintances  and  past  occurrences,  hoping  thereby  the 
deeply-imbedded  word,  by  some  coincidence  or  other,  would  be  rooted 
«p  and  fully  discovered.  But  no  such  thing — *^  Oh  !  no,  we  never  men- 
tion him  I*'  and  dinner  was  served.  The  Prince,  under  the  delusion 
that  the  entertainment  had  been  fixed  for  the  special  honour  of  his 
company,  offered  his  arm  to  his  amiable  hostess,  and  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  with  appropriation  of  partners,  after  a  little  amicable  contest 
as  to  precedence,  followed  at  length  in  a  rush  towards  the  parlour ;  an 
ad  altogether  as  clumsy  as  the  first  was  ridiculous. 

The  stranger  was  placed  on  Mrs.  W.*s  right-hand.  They  who  fol- 
lowed dropi^  into  their  respective  chairs.  The  unfolding  of  napkins, 
tinkling  of  glasses,  and  collision  of  soup-plates,  ivhich  constitute  the  pre- 
KoMnary  buzz  of  a  dinner«party,  took  the  field;  and  matters  appeared 
at  least  to  commence  tolerably  well. 

The  Unconfessed  had  very  gallantly  taken  on  himself  the  severance 
of  a  Dover  turbot,  and  passed  on  it  the  favour  of  his  own  especial  ad- 
miration»  when  W.,  being  desirous  of  making  the  polite  apprehension 
that  *'  Mr.  ■  had  gotten  into  a  troublesome  comer,"  found  him- 

self painfully  curtailed  of  the  bland  address ;  for  not  being  in  possession 
of  his  name,  the  intended  civility  could  not  be  forthcoming.  Yet  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  say  something,  and  directing  therefore  his  voice  to 
the  tipper  end  of  the  table,  and  fixmg  his  eye  steadfastly  on  his  friend, 
said,  *'  Shall  I  have  the  honour  of  helping  you,  sir,  from  my  ragoo  V  but, 
unfortunately,  not  having  caught  even  a  glance  in  return,  no  answer 
was  the  result.  Conversation  was,  nevertheless,  carried  on,  and  the 
stranger,  with  an  **  empressement*'  peculiar  to  some  people,  was  whisper- 
ing a  common  stock  of  small  talk  into  the  ear  of  the  lady,  and.  de- 
claring the  Madeira  was  of  the  rarest  quality  in  a  confidential  manner, 
worthy  a  cause  of  a  far  softer  interest. 

W.  now  made  a  second  effort  like  the  former. 

'*  A  little  wine,  sir,  after  your  trouble  at  the  top  of  the  table  V*  But 
Colonel  Lomax,  who,  at  that  moment  happened  to  look  up,  and  who 
had  hitherto  been  completely  lost  in  thought,  or  rather  lost  for  the 
want  of  it,  repli^,  "  With  great  pleasure !"  He  thereupon  chose  his 
wine,  stooped  his  head,  and  raised  his  glass. 

The  great  Ignote  now  decidedly  took  the  lead  at  table,  and  well  sa- 
tisfied with  his  single  listener,  Mr.  Pipkin,  by  ivhose  obsequious  atten- 
tion be  was  sufficiently  compensated  for  the  total  absence  of  it  in  the 
rest  of  the  company,  he  at  length  established  his  exclusive  privilege 
lo  every  word  that  was  uttered. 

Pipkin  had  a  vague  conjecture  he  had  somewhere  encountered  his 
fellow*  guest  on  a  former  occasion — at  some  toxopholite  meeting  or 
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fancY  fair ;  but  n6t  hatin^the  coulrage  to  put  ihe  quefition/the  mtereiBt- 
ing  fact  was  '*  smothered  in  surmise." 

As  to  the  other  division  of  the  party,  they  were  ambitious  of  being 
learned  in  no  names^  but  those  of  transalpine  wines — a  learning,  by  the 
way,  which  altogether  bothered  their  ambition,  and  held  it  rather  a  dis^ 
tinction  of  caste  to  misname  even  an  acquaintance,  whom,  had  he  been 
Peter,  they  would  have  called  John. 

And  now  the  Prince,  bursting  from  the  silken  trammels  of  his  hostess, 
into  which  he  had  once  more  fallen,  and  having  rendered  Pipkin  happy 
for  the  rest  of  the  evening,  addressed  himself  somewhat  abruptly  to  the 
master  of  the  mansion,  saying, 

"  I  believe,  Mr.  W.,  you  have  a  son  who  has  just  sailed  for  India?" 

'*  Last  month,"  was  the  reply ;  "  my  youngest — PercevaL" 

'*  Yes,  I  remember,"  continued  the  former ;  ''  I  was  at  Liverpool 
about  the  time.  By  the  by,  did  he  not  go  out  in  a  ship  named  after  my 
family?" 

Poor  W.  staggered  even  in  his  chair,  and  putting  the  wing  of  a  phea" 
sant,  intended  for  the  colonel's  lady,  into  his  own  plate,  which  already 
contained  a  sufficient  portion  of  omelet  sucri,  stammered  forth,  **  Y&^ 
yes — ^he  did  so— he  did  so/* 

Here  a  most  involuntary  burst  of  laughter  from  my  young  friend 
Charles  caused  the  company  to  turn  round,  somewhat  to  the  mortifica- 
tion of  Pipkin,  who  was  never  desirous  of  missing  a  joke.  But  Cbaries, 
having  by  no  means  the  confusion  of  his  father  before  his  eyes,  as* 
nottnced  to  him  in  a  measured  whisper,  '<  Then  his  name,  after  sdl,  is 
Agamemnon  I" 

The  illustrious  Obscure,  for  an  instant,  was  taken  rather  aback,  and 
with  a  certain  fixed  direction  of  the  e3fes,  and  indescribable  extension  of 
nether  lip,  appeared  to  say, "  Surely,  I  have  uttered  something  mightily 
ridiculous !" 

But  our  host  resolving  to  acquire  a  lesson  by  this  untoward  *'  oontxe- 
teras,"  and  say  as  little  as  possible  for  the  future,  did  not  even  venture 
to  raise  his  head  ;  and,  that  he  might  have  ample  pretence  for  not  doing 
so,  betook  himself  to  the  pheasant  and  sweet  sauce,  unconscious  of  fla« 
Tour  and  involuntary  in  mastication. 

With  great  precaution,  tfiings  went  on  tolerably  well  until  the  ladies 
Were  about  to  retire.  Pipkin  was  hastening  to  the  door,  when  the  pro- 
•pinquity  of  his  wine-glass  to  the  gro$  de  rfaples  of  Mrs.  Lomax,  ac- 
quired an  acceleration  by  the  movement,  which  placed  it  at  once  in  the 
lady's  lap ;  and  having,  on  his  sudden  recoil  of  horror,  fixed  himself  with 
no  equivocal  positiveness  on  the  toe  of  his  other  neighbour,  Cincinnatus 
Wharton,  the  confusion  which  attended  the  attempt  of  a  double  apo« 
logy,  rendered  perhaps  the  unfortunate  aggressor  more  an  object  of 
merriment,  than  the  sufferers  of  pity. 

And  now  our  host  having  but  little  desire  for  the  renewal  of  an 
attack  in  any  wise  similar  to  that  last  mentioned,  and  entertaining  about 
as  much  afiection  for  his  guest  of  the  visor,  as  a  scalded  cat  for  a  £aumily 
tea-kettle,  instead  of  taking  the  post  of  honour  iust  vacated  by  his 
lady,  remained  where  he  was  at  the  lower  end  of  tne  table,  addressing 
himself  wholly  to  Mr.  Wharton  and  the  Colonel.  But  the  former,  who 
had  for  some  time  past  cast  an  eye  of  desire  upon  a  certmn  schedule  B 
borough,  was  far  more  inclined  to  indulge  his  thoughts  on  faii  miaCmv 
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aforesaid,  though  far  away  in  Donetshire,  and  for  the  present  in  thd 
embraces  of  a  profligate  anti-ohurch  rater,  than  to  listen  to  his  host, 
who,  in  his  opinion,  had  sufficiently  done  all  required  of  him,  in  the 
dinner  he  had  given;  and  for  the  latter,  the  Colonel,  he  appeared  not 
Only  like  his  entertainer,  disposed  to  forget  others,  but  likewise  himself, 
and  had  dropped  off  into  a  comfortable  snooze,  spite  of  the  persevering 
attacks  of  the  head  of  the  W.s. 

Poor  W.,  baffled  in  his  attempt  for  directing  his  conversation  in  any 
particular  quarter,  with  that  senseless  courage  which  frequently  distin- 
guishes the  coward,  opened  now  with  a  volubility  on  the  whole  rank 
and  file  of  the  party  present,  by  pouring  in  an  anecdote  of  some  inte- 
rest, the  facts  having  recently  transpired  on  this  immediate  coast.  It 
was  the  loss  of  a  poor  fisherman  at  sea — native  of  the  place — ^much 
respected — leaving  a  wife  to  deplore  his  loss,  with  six  children,  and 
another  expected  some  time  about  quarter-day.  Our  host,  in  his  narra- 
tive, was  both  animated  and  impressive,  painting  the  desolate  condition 
of  the  marine  family  of  seven  in  striking  colours,  and  describing  the 
turbulence  of  the  night  in  question  with  the  force  of  true  eloquence. 
The  Prince  was  duly  invested  with  becoming  pity — Cinctnnatus  was 
recalled  from  Dorsetshire— 4ind  the  Colonel  begged  pardon  for  being  so 
rude. 

''  A  mother  and  six  children  V*  exclaimed  the  Nameless,  '*  all  deso- 
late—fatherless— -Dear  me  I  and  the  widow  expecting  within  a  few  weeks 
to— dear  me !" 

''  Just  so,"  responded  W. ;  *'  and  it  Is  moreover  one  of  those  melan<» 
choly  facts  by  no  means  uncommon  here."  ' 

'*  But  has  there  been  no  assistance  given— no  subscription  raised  for 
the  helpless  ones?''  demanded  the  other. 

*'  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  reply ;  ''  a  subscription  was  immediately  set  on 
foot,  and  many  have  contributed/' 

"  Then,  my  worthy  friend,  W.,"  continued  his  august  visiter,  thrust- 
ing his  hand  mto  his  pocket,  and  pulling  out  two  sovereigns,  ''  may  I 
request  you  will  add  my  name  to-morrow  to  the  list  already— you 
know  I  am  off  early  in  the  morning — and  Heaven  send  them  further 
comfort ! " 

What  was  the  Agamemnon  dilemma  to  this  I  Unhappy  W.  I  he  wished 
heartily  he  had  been  a  companion  in  that  identical  boat,  and  perished 
too.  with  his  friend's  money  already  in  his  hand,  he  was  the  very  pic- 
ture of  despair.  .     . 

"  Hadn't  you  rather— wouldn't  it  be  better-"  he  was  begmnmg ; 
"  but  no,  no,''^  thought  he, "  worse  and  worse  will  follow — I'll  hazard  no 
more— disaster  comes  upon  disaster — and  yet,  *  the  worst  remains  be- 
hind !'  " 

The  great  Obscure,  with  but  little  difficulty,  held  all  this  as  the  sud- 
den effect  of  his  munificence,  and  took  up,  therefore,  the  general  line  of 
remark  as  his  friend  W.  had  left  it,  pouring  in  such  a  torrent  of  elo- 
quence on  the  great  Christian  duty  of  benevolence,  that  Pipkin  modestly 
requested  to  be  permitted  a  partaker  in  the  delight  of  doing  good,  and  a 
third  sovereign  was  thereupon  added. 

The  cry  of  "  Land  I  land  !"  at  sea,  after  a  long  voyage,  is  a  most 
heartfelt  sound,  and  so  I  apprehend  is  that  of  "  Reprieve!"  within  the 
narrow  walls  of  a  condemned  cell ;  but  I  much  question  whether  either 
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of  these  could  be  a  more  welcome  hearing  than  **  Ck>ffee  is  wailing  in  the 
drawing*room !"  to  our  despairing  master. 

"  Coffee  is  waiting  !*'  His  countenance  verily  did  brightent  and  spring- 
ing on  his  feet  with  greater  eagerness  to  be  gone  than  quite  befitted  the 
giver  of  a  feast,  exclaimed,  **  Come,  a  glass  of  Madeira  round  I"  and 
thus  firing  his  challenge  into  the  covey  of  his  friends,  he  felt  himself 
once  again  on  shore.  The  very  transit  from  one  place  to  another 
was  a  relief*  and  the  whole  party  were  presently  restored  to  the  draw« 
ing-room. 

With  a  little  precaution,  W.  now  calculated  on  getting  throagh  the 
residue  of  the  night  undisturbed.  Certainly  he  took  extreme  pains  to 
avoid  his  friend  altogether,  and,  under  the  firm  conviction  of  tutus  ea- 
vendo^  occupied  a  corner  in  the  room  with  the  immovability  of  a  plaster 
divinity. 

The  clock  indicated  ten— coffee  had  passed  away — ^''chasse*'  had 
followed,  and  the  Prince,  with  his  wonted  *^  empressement,"  bad  just 
concluded  a  sly  anecdote  to  Sophia,  begpging  she  would  not  divulge  his 
name  as  authority  for  the  scandal,  when  sundry  vehicles  were  heard 
rolling  up  to  the  door.  «'  Colonel  Lomax's  carriage*'  wa»  presently 
announced ;  at  the  sound  of  which,  the  Colonel  suddenly  shook  his 
head,  as  though  the  fibres  of  his  nodding  plume  impeded  his  vision, 
and  starting  up,  stood  erect,  as  if  he  were  about  to  undergo  the  ceie- 
mony  of  admeasurement.  His  placid  lady  languidly  whispered  she 
was  ready  ;  and  while  making  her  farewell,  heard  many  regrets  there- 
upon expressed,  which,  if  they  possessed  half  the  sincerity  of  Pip- 
kin's delight,  must  indeed  have  been  highly  flattering  to  the  lady.. 

Soon  after  this  **  division,"  Cincinnatus  Wharton,  of  course, ''  quitted 
the  house/'  leaving  the  honourable  member,  "  whose  name  we  could 
not  learn,"  in  possession  of  the  chair.  The  sublime  Obscure  still  lin* 
gered — a  moration  which  failed  not  to  raise  some  misgivings  with 
certain  parties — with  all,  in  fact,  now  remaining,  except  the  supple  and 
re-encouraged  Pipkin. 

But  the  dread  Undiscovered  now  suddenly  jumping  up,  and  inter- 
rupting himself  in  the  midst  of  an  inquiry  respecting  the  publication 
of  the  list  of  donations  to  the  survivors  in  the  county  ''  Mercury,", 
gently  laid  his  hand  on  the  bell-rope,  and  pulling  it  at  the  time 
he  spoke,  demanded  if  he  might  be  permitted  to  ring  for  Davison ;  but 
the  act  having  already  been  accomplished,  might  have  precluded  the 
necessity  for  begging  the  aforenamed  permission.  The  footman  ap- 
peared ;  W.  peeped  from  behind  the  damask  hangings  of  the  window, 
and  my  friend  Charles  exhibited  a  coolness  which  would  have  becooie 
a  tactiiian  of  far  graver  years  than  his  own. 
'*  Pray,  does  it  rain  ?"  demanded  the  man  of  mystery. 
**  Yes,  sir,  it  pours." 

'*  Then,  will  you  be  so  good  as  to  inquire  if  my  fly  is  at  the  door?*' 
"  Your  fly,  sir  ?" 

*'  If  you  please — 'tis  a  wet  night,  and  I  usually  engage  my  own  car- 
riajge  at  these  places.  I  protect  myself,  if  possible,  against  all  disap- 
pointments,"— the  greater  part  of  which  speech  being  addressed  to  the 
fair  Sophia,  was  also  intended  to  imply,  *'  I  know  you  will  think  of 
me  when  I  am  gone." 

'*  Your  fly !"  repeaUd  the  attendant,  looking  towards  the  great  oc« 
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colt.    ''  His  fly !"  still  continued  he,  turning  m  the  direction  of  his 
master. 

'' Idiot!*'  vociferated  the  enraged  head  of  the  W/s,  when  springing 
on  his  feety  he  sprang  also  to  the  door,  and  pushing  the  consterned 
Davison  aside,  plunged  down  the  staircase,  and  passing  the  hall,  spite 
of  wind  and  weather,  rushed  uncovered  into  the  street.  Sure  enough, 
a  fly  and  driver  were  in  attendance ;  on  perceiving  which,  W.,  in  rapid 
accents,  exclaimed,  ''Flyman,  my  man!  my  good  man — ^hark  ye: 
you  were  ordered  to  be  in  waiting  at  this  house  by  a  certain  hour  V* 

"  Yes,  sir,— half-past  ten ;  and  I'm  somewheres  about  my  time/*  re- 
plied the  man,  deliberately  drawing  out  his  watch. 

**Good,  good!"  proceeded  the  other,  <' punctual  and  right;  but 
listen :  what  was  the  name  of  the  gentleman  for  whom  you  were  to  in* 
quire? 

**  The  name  of  the  gentleman !-— what,  the  gentleman's  name  who 
bid  me  come?*' 

«  Yes,  yes,  I  tell  you !" 

**  A  tall  gentleman,  you  mean,  sir ;  rather  pock-marked  ?" 

**  Cannot  you  answer  me — what  name  did  he  give  you  V* 

**  Why,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,  I  didn't  pay  much  account  to  that, 
seeing  he  would  be  sure  to  know  this  here  fly  again,  for  he  picked  me 
out  o'  the  whole  lot.  But  here's  my  name,  sir,  and  address,  too,"  con- 
tinned  the  driver,  pulling  from  his  great-coat  a  pocket-book  of  small 
printed  cards,  '*  White  Lion  Yard,  sir,  down  by  the  bathing-rooms." 

Ill-starred  W«  I  He  did  not  rave — no,  he  was  past  that ;  but  putting 
his  hand  to  his  forehead  trick?ir!g  with  rain,  and  stamping  in  bitter  ear- 
nest at  every  step,  forced  bis  way  again  into  the  house.  Davison,  who 
was  still  waiting  in  the  hall  as  his  disordered  master  entered,  and  seeing 
him  turn  into  the  dinlng-parlour,  the  door  of  which  being  as  instanta- 
neously locked,  presentea  himself  once  more  at  the  drawing-room  en- 
trance. 

**  Did  you  say  my  fly  was  waiting  ?"  he  was  again  asked. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with  a  slight  exhibition  of  doggedness. 

*'  Your  fly  is  watting;  but  as  to  master,  sir,  he  appears  to  have  been 
taken — " 

<'  My  father  is  subject  to  them,"  opportunely  interrupted  Charles. 
''  Attacks  of  dizziness,  which  at  times  are  absolutely  alarming." 

**  Not  brought  on  by  our  meeting  to-day  ?*'  was  the  hope  of  him 
whose  name  none  could  remember,  and  equally  responded  to  by  *'  Pip- 
kin," which  no  one  could  forget. 

But  neither  my  young  friend  nor  Sophia  could  here  forbear  a  smile. 

''  Perhaps,  then,  'twas  really  so,"  said  the  Prince,  apprehensively  ; 
'M  see  the  motive  of  your  silence — ^the  fear  of  being  thought  a  little 
too  candid  by  me ;  but  believe  me,  you  don't  know  me." 

*<  Ah !  indeed^  do  we  believe  you,"  whispered  his  arch  companion 
into  the  ear  of  her  mother ;  ''  but  he  will  be  better-^uite  well  to-mor- 
row— a  night's  rest  will  perfectly  restore  him." 

<*  Then  he  shall  enter  on  his  repose  immediately/'  said  the  gracious 
Veiled ;  when,  after  indulging  in  certain  gesticulate  indications  of  de- 
parture, he  made  his  obeisance  to  the  lady  of  the  mansion,  and  smiling 
an  *'  adieu  I"  to  Sophia,  which  again  appeared  to  imply,  "  I'm  sure 
yoo^U  think  of  me,"  he  Cook  his  leave.  Fq^kin,  who  h{ui  been  through- 
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out  the  evening  a  dim  impression  of  the  same  plate,  received  his  cue, 
and  in  a  retrograde  movement  disappeared  likewise. 

''  Tis  all  over  at  last !"  exclaimed  one  of  the  family  quartette,  and 
each  dropped  with  thankfulness  into  a  seat. 

Three  minutes  had  not  elapsed,  when  ''  le  grotesque  raalbeureuz" 
entered  the  apartment,  W.  himself. 

'<  Heaven  be  praised  I  this  day  of  pleasure  is  at  an  end,''  cried  he ; 
^*  and  what  a  day  has  it  been !  If  there  be  gratitude  in  man,  I  am 
prepared  to  show  it  now." 

But  Charles  and  his  sister  laughed  with  the  most  joyous  freedom. 

'<  Come,  come !  you  make  too  much  of  this  afiair/'  observed  the 
miunmai 

<<  Oh,  no  I  I  was  upon  thorns — ^writhing  on  stinging-nettles ;  I'm 
blistered  from  top  to  toe.  And  his  money,  too,  a  couple  of  sovereigns !" 

Here  again  the  party  laughed  aloud^  and  so  hearty  was  the  peel,  that 
no  one  had  heard  tlie  door  somewhat  abruptly  opened,  until  the  elder 
gentleman  turning  about,  to  his  horror  discovered  the  Prince  of  Dark- 
ness standing  in  the  middle  of  the  apartment ! 

A  faint  scream  burst  from  the  ladies.  W.  was  once  more  a  plaster 
divinity,  while  I  verily  believe  his  son  entertained  the  unfilial  persuasion 
of  the  present  being  the  richest  portion  of  the  feast. 

<'  Not  only  alive,  but  merry,  too,  I  perceive !"  shouted  the  undis- 
mayed one.  ''  Well,  well  I  I  am  glad  to  find  it  so ;  but  indeed,  ladies, 
I  have  to  beg  your  forgiveness." 

'*Go  on,  go  on!"  murmured  W«;  'Met  him  proceed,"  and  he 
buried  his  face  between  his  hands. 

'^  I  am  returned  only  for  an  instant/'  said  he,  **  with  a  request  that 
my  young  friend  here,  in  executing  a  slight  commission  for  me  to- 
morrow, will  at  the  same  time  confer  a  considerable  favour." 

But  no  comment  being  offered,  he  proceeded. 

''  In  my  stroll  yesterday,  I  accidentally  went  into  a  sale-room  just  by, 
and  could  not  resist  bidding  for  a  very  charming  or^tnolu  time-piece — 
the  subject,  Bacchus  and  Ariadne — worthy  Cellini  himself;  'twas 
knocked  down  to  me,  and  is  to  be  packed  for  travelling  by  the  auc- 
tioneer. Every  thing  is  paid,  but  as  I  cannot  conveniently  carry  it  to- 
morrow with  me,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  saying  that  you,  my  friend 
Charles,  would  receive  it.  May  I  therefore  beg  you  will  do  this,  and 
see  it  properly  addressed,  that  I  may  find  it  safely  delivered  on  my 
return  home  from  London  ?  No,  no  I  I'll  not  sit  down  again— 'tis  late 
— egad  1  rd  nearly  forgotten  my  errand— now,  don't  stir !  good  night, 
and  farewell  till  we  meet  again  I  Happy  dream,  Miss  Sophia  I — adieu, 
adieu  !"  and  again  he  departed. 

This  second  exit  was  by  no  means  distinguished  like  the  first,  by  the 
eruption  of  merriment.  Matters  had  at  length  become  serious,  and  Sophia 
b^an  to  apprehend  that  the  joke  might  be  carried  too  for  with  poor 
papa.  Once  more  raising  his  head,  he  appeared  to  question  with  the 
appalled  usurper,  ''Which  of  you  have  done  this  ?"  and  throwing  his 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  door,  he  shuddered  even  by  the  fireside. 

*'  Have  courage,  sir,"  exclaimed  Charles ;  '<  he  is  gone  whence  he 
came — has  scented  the  morning  air,  and  the  ghost's  furlough  is  at  an 
end." 

'.'At  an  end!''   interrupted  his  father.     '^ Misery  has  no  end« 
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Children,  my  resolation  is  fixed.  To-morrow,  early,  I  am  resolved 
to  discover  this  legate  of  Erebus — confess  the  whole — appeal  to  his  hu- 
manity— if  the  devil  have  one — create  a  proper  trust  for  the  money  in 
my  hand,  take  a  new  assignment  of  Bacchus  and*  Ariadne ;  nor  will  I 
refuse,  on  assurance  of  his  forgiveness,  to  receive  in  bond  every  molten 
deity  in  the  Pagan  Mythology/' 

And  the  morrow  did  arrive.  The  clock  had  already  struck  eight, 
when  W.  prepared  for  passing  his  threshold,  with  that  artificial  compo- 
sure which  a  man,  who  is  about  to  fight  a  duel,  flatters  himself  is  most 
exemplary  courage.      At  this  moment,  a  loud  single  rap  was  heard  at 

the  yellow  entrance,  and  Davison  announced  a  waiter  from  the 

Hotel.  Holding  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  his  right-hand  k 
small  oblong  piece  of  pasteboard,  "  The  gentleman,"  said  the  mes- 
senger, ''  who  slept  at  our  house  last  night  and  dined  here  yesterday,  has 
left  for  London  early  this  morning  by  the  '  Taglioni,'  and  desired  me 
to  bring  you  this  card,  sir,  hoping  that  you  may  have  found  yourself 
better  after  a  night's  rest." 

W.,  seizing  the  card,  and  gazing  an  instant  upon  it  with  straining  eye- 
balls, exclaimed,  **  Mr.  John  Puzzlethwait  !'* 
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In  floweiy  meads,  the  radiant  rose 

Triumphant  holds  her  station  i 
Nor  can  the  fimcv  interpose 

More  beautifiil  creation. 
The  morning  star,  entbron*d  in  light» 

A  glimpse  of  Heaven  discovers ; 
Beams  with  a  splendour  mildly  bright. 

And  wakes  ten  thousand  lovers. 

The  rose,  the  star,  we  crown  to-dav. 

In  one  bless'd  maid  combining  f 
These,  in  Victoria,  well  portray 

Refinement  still  refining. 
Now  talent,  wisdom,  geuius,  worthy 

In  purity  are  given ; 
Such  visitation  to  the  earth. 

Anticipates  her  Heaven. 

These  lines  have  hitherto  been  withheld  from  publication  by  the 
diffidence  of  their  author.  This,  however,  has  been  overcome  by  the 
solicitation  of  his  friends,  and  all  we  can  say  is,  "  better  late  tha^ 
never.*' — Ed. 


(    S2i    ) 


BOABrHUNTING.* 

BY  THE  OLD  FOREST   RAKOER, 

"  Spor  your  proad  bones  bard,  and  ride  in  blood, 
Anaia  tba  welldn  with  joar  broken  ttafet.'*— RiCHAaD  III. 

The  blazing  Indian  san  was  already  high  in  the  Heavens,  and  the 
reflected  heat,  from  the  scorched  earth,  was  becoming  painfully  op- 
prcssire,  ere  our  three  horsemen  came  in  sight  of  the  sequestered 
yillaee,  where  they  intended  to  halt  for  the  day.  The  cool  tank,  near 
which  it  was  situated,  reflected  brightly  from  its  glassy  surface,  the 
struggling  sunbeams  which  found  their  way  through  the  dense  grove  of 
tamarind  and  Indian  fig  trees,  by  which  it  was  overshadowed;  pro- 
ipising  to  the  wearied  traveller  the  grateful  luxuries  of  deep  shade  and 
a  refreshing  bath.  The  panting  st^s,  which,  for  the  last  hour,  had 
been  plodding  along  the  deep  sandy  road,  with  drooping  heads  and 
languid  steps,  pricked  their  ears,  expanded  their  wide  nostrils,  parched 
with  heat  and  clogged  with  fine  particles  of  sand ;  and,  uttering  a 
low  neigh  of  satisfaction,  started  off*  at  at  a  lively  canter,  towards  the 
welcome  halting-place. 

*'The  Lord  be  thanked!**  exclaimed  the  Doctor, throwing  himself 
from  the  saddle  the  moment  he  entered  the  grove,  and  stretching  his 
gaunt  limbs  at  full  Ien&;th  under  the  shade  of  a  tamarind-tree. 

**  The  Lord  be  thanked  I  this  day's  work  is  over,  any  how,'*  and 
pulling  a  flint  and  steel  from  his  hunting-pouch,  he  struck  a  light, 
applied  the  tinder  to  a  formidably  large  Trichinopoly  cheroot,  which 
henad  already  deposited  in  the  corner  of  his  mouth;  pulled  the  peak 
of  his  cap  well  over  his  face,  folded  his  arms  on  his  chest,  and,  closing 
his  eyes,  abandoned  himself  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  narcotic  weed. 
^*  Hech,  sirs,  but  this  is  real  luxury  I  Ye  may  talk  o*  the  luxury  o'  a 
cig^r  to  warm  your  nose  on  a  frosty  nig^t,  or  a  merescham  pipe  of  old 
canaster,  to  keep  the  fog  out  o*  a  body's  lungs  on  a  misty  morning,  but 
gie  me  a  shady  tree,  and  a  good  long  Trinchinopoly,  ader  a  twenty 
miles  march,  in  an  Indian  sun ;  that's  the  real  luxury — that's  the  thing 
to  soothe  the  tingling  nerves,  and  check  the  boiling  o'  the  fevered 
blood,  and  fill  a  hody  s  head  wi'  pleasant  thoughts,  and  gar  him  feel  as 
though  he  were  in  Paradise.  Hech,  sirs,  it's  fine, — it's  just  a  perfect 
cordial — '* 

'*  I  am  glad  to  see  you  looking  so  comfortable,  my  old  boy,"  said 
Mansfield,  as  he  loosened  his  girths,  and  removed  the  bridle  from  the 
head  of  his  smoking  horse,  **  I  was  afraid  you  would  be  completely 
knocked  up,  for  it  has  been  a  long  and  a  hot  march,  to  say  notning  of 
your  adventure  with  the  Panther;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  appear- 
ances, you  seem  to  be  in  a  fair  way  of  recovering — " 

*'  Hoot  fie !  what  for  no  ?"  grunted  the  Doctor,  without  unclosing 
his  ejes.  **  Vm  no'  just  that  far  through  yet — na,  na,  lad ;  it's  no*  the 
fattling  cart  that  coups  the  soonest;  there  s  a  heap  o'  life  in  me  yet,  for 
a*  that's  come  and  gane.      That  brulzie  I  had  with  the  elephant  yester- 

*  Continotd  from  No.  ecxviii.,  page  916. 
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day,  has  gart  the  banes  rather  in  my  skin  a  wee ;  and,  as  I  telt  you 
afore,  l*ni  a  trifle  warped  in  the  back ;  but  I'm  no  going  to  coup  the 
creels  on  you  yet— na,  na,  Fm  finely  noo — I'm  finely  noo ;  that  hot 
ride  has  done  me  a  hantle  o'  good,  although  I  maun  confess  it  wasna 
the  pleasantest  remedy  in  the  world.  O  man,  but  them  sheroots  are 
prime  tobaccy.    Will  ye  try  ane.  Captain  ?" 

*'  Not  now,  thank  you,"  replied  Mansfield,  as  he  busied  himself  in 
adjusting  a  halter  round  his  horse's  neck,  and  fastened  him  to  the 
stem  of  a  tree.  *'  I  must  rub  down  poor  little  Challenger  first,  for  he  is 
steaming  with  heat,  and  I  would  not  have  him  get  a  stroke  of  the  land- 
wind  for  ten  times  his  value.  No,  my  beauty,  I  should  never  be  able 
to  mount  myself  so  well  again,"  continued  Mansfield,  patting  affec- 
tionately the  arched  neck  of  the  beautiful  creature,  whose  fleetness  had 
gained  for  him  the  spear  of  honon^  in  many  a  well-contested  field,  and 
whose  glossy  gray  skin  was  now  changed  to  purple,  by  excessive  heat 
and  perspiration.  The  sagacious  animal  turned  his  head,  as  if  he  under- 
stood the  compliment  paid  him,  and  gently  rubbed  his  soft  velvet 
muzzle  against  his  master's  bronzed  cheek.  *^  Ay,  Chally  boy,  give 
me  a  kiss ;  you  and  I  have  had  many  a  hard  day's  work  together,  and 
shall  have  many  more,  please  Fate,  if  care  and  good  grooming  be  of 
any  avail.  Quiet,  you  little  tiger,— quiet  I  say, — you  are  as  full  of 
tricks  as  a  young  monkey." 

^'  Od,  Captain,  but  that's  a  fine  canny  beast,  o'  yours,"  said  the 
Doctor,  raising  himself  lazily  on  one  elbow.  '*  Smiler,  poor  beast,  he's 
deed  and  gone  now.  Smiler  and  me,  were  gae  good  friends,  too,  when 
our  tempers  warna  out  o'  order ;  but,  at  the  best  o'  times,  I  wadna 
like  to  play  wi'  him  that  way.  Na,  na,  he  wasna  to  be  compared  to 
your  horse,  Captain." 

"  I  should  think  not,"  replied  Mansfield,  smiling  at  the  simplicity  of 
the  Doctor,  in  attempting  to  draw  a  comparison  between  the  defunct 
Smiler,  and  his  favourite  Challenger. 

''  They  say,  in  Scotland,  sir,  that  a  good  man  is  good  to  his  beast, 
and  if  that  be  true,  you  maun  be  an  unco  good  man,  and  I  as  ill  a 
ane ;  for  there  are  you  and  Maister  Charles,  strapping  away  at  your 
horses  like  two  regular-bred  gorah^wallahs^^  while  I  am  lying  here,  at 
my  ease,  and  that  poor  beast,  you  were  good  enough  to  gie  me  the  lone 
o',  standing  reeking  there,  like  a  half  slackened  lime-kiln.  Tm  no' 
very  good  at  the  grooming,  sir,  I'm  fear'd,  but  I'll  try  what  I  can  do." 

'*  No,  no,  never  mind  Doctor,*'  replied  Mansfield,  '*  he  is  a  hardy 
old  fellow  that,  and  well  used  to  it;  just  loosen  his  girths,  and  throw 
your  cloak  over  his  loins,  and  there  is  no  fear  of  him.  See^  here  comes 
the  Cotwail^X  so,  if  you  wish  to  make  yourself  useful  you  had  better 
speak  to  him,  and  try  to  procure  some  forage  for  the  horses,  and  some 
materials  for  our  Hffin ;  for,  it  strikes  me,  we  shall  be  quite  ready  for  it 
by  the  time  the  servants  arrive  with  the  cotvrie  baskets.  Mind,  Doctor, 
plenty  of  eggs,  a  fowl  or  two,  and,  I  think,  after  this  long  march,  we 
must  treat  our  followers  to  a  sheep." 

*  Tbi  Spbar  op  Honor.— In  Iiog-baDting,  he  who  firat  dimwi  blood  rrosi  thi  botf.  Is 
SMidtoiiMretwkmi  thetpearrfhmur,  tnd  clsisu  ill  the  gtoy  of  the  victfliy,  lltlwvsli 
tbo  wound  iniicted  may  bo  •  m&n  soitlclk 

t  Gorab-walimb— bonekoepor* 

i  Cotw«U-»Ui«  bfsd  aasn  of  s  viUago, 
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'^  Aye,  aye,  Captain,  lot  me  alone  for  looking  after  tbe  victualling 
department  1  FU  tike  care  that  we  have  plenty*  De'il  hae  me*  if.  ever 
I  seed  the  like  o'  yon  I*'  continued  the  Doctor,  as  the  Cotwall  ap" 
preached,  shuffling  along  in  his  embroidered  yellow  slippers ;  his  ample 
robes  floating  in  the  breease,  and  twirling  his  mustache,  with  that  self- 
sufficient  swaggering  air,  which  your  good  Mussulman,  particularly  if 
be  be  a  man  in  authority,  thinks  it  necessary  to  assume,  when  about  to 
address  an  inferior,  or  even  an  equal.  **  Just  see  to  the  airs  the  long, 
l^Iackaviced,  tinkler-like,  slouch  o*  a  fellow,  is  putting  on.  Vm  thinkin 
he  mistakes  us  for  a  parcel  o'  travelling  half-caste  Apothecaries ;  and,  by 
my  troth,  we're  black  enough,  and  dirty  enough,  to  pass  for  any  thing* 
Aye,  I  see  fine  what  he  would  be  at ;  he's  going  to  come  the  big  man 
o'er  us.  Ha !  ha  I  I'll  have  some  fun  with  this  birky."  Then,  in  %  tone 
of  command,  **  Idder  aoUf*  you  Cotwall" 

The  Cotwall  advanced,  twirling  his  mustache,  with  a  supercilious 
grin,  and  stared  the  Doctor  full  in  the  face. 

'*  Weel,  Maister  Cotwall,  what  vivars  may  this  village  o\  yoois 
afford  ?  It  looks  gae  poor  like,  I  maun  confess ;  but  I  suppose  ye  can 
get  us  a  wheen  eggs,  and  a  howtawdy  or  two,  and  a  pickle  strae  for  the 
naigs — eh  ?*' 

The  Cotwall  smiled  a  grin)  smile,  but  made  no  answer. 

**  What  are  ye  grinin  at,  ye  black  pagan  ?"  growled  the  Doctor, 
'*  hae  ye  nae  English  ava?" 

'^Engliss?''  replied  the  Co^ioatf,  with  an  impudent  stare,  ^'  Engltis! 
P  iss,  sar,  Engliss  I  can  speak  very  proper.  Suppose  Faringee  man 
speak  Engliss,  that  time  I  understand." 

^*  Faringee  man  I  Speak  English  !  De'il  be  in  his  black  skin,  he 
takes  me  for  a  Portuguese  cook,  and  says  I  canna  speak  English  !" 

Mansfield  and  Charles,  who  were  watching  the  scene  with  much  in- 
terest, laughed  till  their  sides  ached,  but  did  not  attempt  to  spoil  sport 
by  interfering. 


"  Chickens !— effgs ! — strae  for  the  horses !"  shouted  the  Doctor,  at 
the  very  top  of  his  voice.  ^*  That's  plain  English,  Tm  sure ;  do  ye 
understand  me  now  ?" 

**  Ayah  /"  exclaimed  the  Cotwall^  raising  his  eyebrows  with  a  look  of 
intelligence,  ''  chickens !— yeggees  1 — abbah  1  now  I  understand.  Sup- 
pose Faringee  man  give  dustoor^  preshent,  that  time  I  make  inquiry." 

"  Give  present,  ipdeed  I  Troth,  my  man,  ye'r  no'  blate.  What 
should  I  see  in  your  ill-faurt  face  to  gie  you  a  present,  ye  muckle 
Malabar  soo,-^en  ?  when  ye  ken  it's  your  duty  to  provide  travellers  wi' 
what  they  want,  and  to  be  ceevil  to  them  into  the  bargain.  Be  off  now, 
and  get  what  I  want  directly,  before  ye  set  my  birse  up,  else  I'll  kick 
you,  like  a  fut-ba'«  frae  this  to  tbe  basarr,  and  back  again.  Start,  I 
9ay,"  and  the  Doctor  raised  his  foot,  as  if  about  to  carry  his  threat  into 
enect. 

•*  Ayah  f — ^what  for  Faringee  man  make  so  much  bobbery— eh  ?"  re- 
lief the  Cotivallf  in  an  angry  tone,  but,  at  the  same  time,  retiring  a 
ew  paces*  and  looking  rather  aghast  at  the  Doctor's  warlike  demonstra* 
tions.   <*  Suppose  master  speak  civil  word,  that  time  I  do  master's 


r. 


*  Come  here. 


bttsiaess."  And,  taming  towards  the  village,  with  a  less  conseqaential 
strut  than  he  had  assumed  at  first,  the  Cotwall  shuffled  off,  in  no  very 
amiable  mood,  to  execute  the  Doctor's  commands, 

**  Od's  my  life  things  are  come  to  a  pretty  pass  indeed,  when  an 
M.D.  o'  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  is  taken  for  a  half-caste  Apothe- 
cary, or  a  Portuguese  cook,  bearded  by  a  lousy  Cotwall^  and  telt,  to  his 
very  face,  that  he  canna  speak  English  I*' — and  the  Doctor,  uttering  a 
surly  grunt,  threw  himself  once  more  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  began 
to  pun  furiously  at  his  cheroot. 

**  Well,  Doctor,  have  you  settled  it  at  last?''  cried  Charles,  laugh- 
ing mischievously,  and  rather  anxious  to  encourage  the  feud  than  other- 
wise. "  I  must  say  the  fellow  used  you  with  but  scant  ceremony ;  I  do 
believe  he  takes  you  for  a  half-caste  in  earnest." 

"  Never  ye  mind,"  replied  the  Doctor,  rather  sulkily ;  "  strap  away 
at  your  horse,  Maister  Charles,  and  let  me  alane  to  settle  the  Cotwall; 
I'll  gar  him  open  his  een,  afore  Tve  done  wi*  him,  else  my  name  is  no' 
Macphee." 

The  Cotwall  returned,  before  the  Doctor's  cheroot  was  finished,  fol- 
lowed by  two  crouching  villagers,  one  carrying  in  his  hand  a  couple  of 
half-starved,  consumptive-looking  chickens,  and  the  other  bending 
under  a  huge  bundle  of  dirty  litter.  This,  the  Cotwall  asserted,  was 
the  best  the  villa^  afforded,  and  in  a  bullying  tone  demanded,  not 
only  double  the  pnce  of  the  articles,  but  a  present  for  his  own  trouble 
in  procuring  them. 

The  Doctor's  blood  began  to  boil,  for  he  had.  a  horror  of  being  im- 
posed upon  by  any  one,  and  more  particularly  by  a  native ;  but,  curbing 
nis  wrath,  by  a  strong  effort,  he  asked  quietly  why  Uiere  were  no 
eggs. 

''  Yegges,sar !"  replied  the  Cotwall^  with  an  impudent  grin — for  the 
Doctor*s  quiet  manner  had  inspired  the  bully  with  fresh  confidence. 
*'  Yegges,  no  can  find— this  very  poor  village,  sar*-<cicken,  in  this  vil- 
lage, no  can  make  yeggee^— look,  sar  !" — pointing  to  the  two  wretched 
specimens,  of  the  aallinWy  which  were  fluttering  in  the  long  grasp  of 
the  no  less  wretched  villager ;  **  that  cicken  too  muchie  tin — how  can 
that  cicken  make  yeggees— eh  ?" 

The  sneering  tone,  in  which  this  was  said,  was  too  much  for  the 
Doctor's  forbearance.  **  De'il  be  in  my  skin,  but  I'll  learn  you  better 
manners,  afore  we  part  f  cried  he,  starting  to  his  feet,  and  seizing  the 
Cotwall  by  the  beard.  "  How  dare  you  stand  there,  girning  in  a  gentle- 
man's face,  ye  lang-legged  ne'er-do-weel.  Is  it  no  enough,  that  ye  hae 
been  rapping  out  lee  upon  lee,  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  till  ye  are 
amaist  black  in  the  face,  without  yokin  at  the  hinnerend,  to  laugh  at 
your  ain  wit — eh,  you  misleer'd  loon !"  Here  the  Doctor  gave  the 
unfortunate  Cotwalts  beard  a  tremendous  shake,  extorting  a  yell  of 
agony  from  that  dignified  personage,  and  inspiring  the  timid  natives, 
who  accompanied  him  with  such  mortal  fear,  that  they  dropped  their 
loads,  and  fled  for  their  lives. 

*'  Will  you  ever  presume  to  insult  a  gentleman  again  ?"  shouted  the 
Doctor,  giving  him  another  shake,  that  made  his  teeth  rattle  in  his 
head.    "  Will  you,  you  black  sinner  ?" 

r  '*  Ayah,  Sahib !— Allah,  Allah  I"  shrieked  the  Uembling  Cotwall. 
'<  Aha,  my  fine  fellow !    I  thought  I  would  make  you  open  your 
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eyes  afore  I  wat  done  wi'  you.  Do  you  think  the  hens  will  lay  any 
eggs  now,  ye  leein  tyke  ?  Will  they,  ye  limb  o*  Satan— eh  V*  Here 
another  tremendous  shake. 

'^  Ayah,  Sahib ! — ayah  !  Master  make  pardon  this  one  time — I  very 
bad  man — aplenty  lie  I  tell. — Master  please  to  let  go  my  beard,  that  time 
I  make  plenty  yeggees  come — plenty  yeggees— I  tell  true  word." 

*'  Weel  then,  see  that  ye  do  so,  and  be  quick  about  it — and  I  say,  just 
try  if  ye  can  persuade  the  hens  to  look  a  wee  tbipg  fatter  at  the  same 
time,  do  ye  hear?*'  So  saying,  the  Doctor  relaxed  his  hold  of  the 
Coiwall's  beard*  and,  spinning  him  round,  gave  him  a  shove,  which 
projected  him  several  yaids  on  his  way  towards  the  village. 

The  crest-fallen  functionary,  right  glad  to  make  his  escape,  shuffled 
off  with  great  precipitatiou,  till  he  thought  himself  at  a  safe  distance, 
when  he  stopped,  adjusted  his  disordered  robes,  stroked  his  insulted 
beard,  to  assure  himself  that  it  still  adhered  to  his  chin, -and  giving 
his  mustache  a  fierce  twirl,  as  he  faced  round  towards  the  Doctor,  spat 
upon  the  ground  in  token  of  insult  and  defiance. 

*'  Ha !  my  lad,  is  that  the  way  o*t  ?  Just  bide  there,  till  I  get  a  grip 
o'  your  goat  s  beard  again,'* — and  the  Doctor,  jumping  once  more  to  his 
feet,  made  a  furious  rush  forward.  But  the  CotwalU  like  a  yelping 
cur,  who  perceives  that  a  stone  is  about  to  be  flung  at  his  head,  tnmea 
tail,  without  further  warning;  and,  starting  off  at  a  pace,  which  must 
have  occasioned  no  little  surprise  in  those  accustomed  to  his  usual 
stately  official  strut,  never  stopped  till  he  found  himself  safely  within 
the  walls  of  the  village. 

'*  Hurra  I  here  comes  the  Peon^  with  the  ^'  cowrte-basketSf  at  last,** 
cried  Charles,  rubbing  his  hands  with  glee,  at  the  prospect  of  a  good 
breakfast,  as  a  tall,  handsome-looking  Peon  approached,  followed  by 
two  naked  Coolies^*  covered  with  dust  and  perspiration,  each  balancing 
across  his  slK)ulder  an  elastic  bamboo,  from  either  end  of  which  was 
suspended  a  circular  rattan  basket  with  a  conical  top,  covered  with 
green  oilcloth,  and  secured  by  a  brass  padlock. 

The  wearied  Coolies,  having  deposited  their  loads  at  the  root  of  a  tree» 
with  a  deep  grunt,  expressive  of  the  relief  they  felt  in  so  doing,  rubbed 
their  aching  shoulders,  and,  approaching  Mansfield  in  a  crouching  pos- 
ture, with  the  palms  of  their  hands  brought  together,  and  raised  to  their 
foreheads,  in  tne  attitude  of  supplication,  patted  their  empty  stomachs, 
which  had  been  drawn  in  for  the  occasion,  till  they  nearly  touched  the 
backbone,  in  the  most  expressive  manner.  Mansfield,  who  perfectly 
understood  their  signals,  smiled  good-naturedly,  and  promised,  that  in 
consideration  of  the  long  march,  a  couple  of  sheep  should  be  distri- 
buted amongst  them,  as  soon  as  the  other  followers  came  up.  At  this 
joyful  intelligence,  the  wrinkled  stomachs  immediately  resumed  their 
natural  form ;  all  the  fatigues  of  the  march  were  forgotten  ;  and  the 
poor  simple-hearted  creatures,  to  whom  a  good  meal  of  animal  food  was 
an  event  in  their  lives,  after  making  a  number  of  the  most  profound 
salaamSt  bounded  off  to  refresh  themselves  by  a  dip  in  the  cool  tank, 
and  to  prepare  their  primitive  cooking  apparatus  for  the  promised 
feast. 

*  CooliM— Low-€ist«  nitives,  employed  ia  cvryiog  bsgi^Bgs  tod  oUmt  aervil*  oocii* 
psiioni» 
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.**  Now  then,  if  we  could  only  getagood  fat  hentobrander^andawheen 
eggs  to  make  an  omelet,  Fm  thinkin',  wi'  the  help  o'  these  cold  vivan, 
and  twa  or  three  bottles  o'  this  light  claret,  we  may  manage  to  make 
an  indifferently-good  breakfast,  or  tiffin  rather;  for  Vm  thinkin'  the  day 
has  ta'en  the  turn  afore  now."  So  said  the  Doctor,  half  soliloquising 
and  licking  his  lips,  as  he  busied  himself  in  unpacking  the  contents  of 
the  cowrie-boiketSt  consisting  of  a  cold  buffalo's  hump,  a  tongue  or 
two,  biscuits,  rice,  and  other  eatables ;  together  with  a  goodly  store  of 
French  claret,  Hodson's  ale,  and  brandy. 

'*  Methinks  you  may  do  that  same,  with  great  safety,  friend  JEscula- 
plus,"  said  Mansfield,  tapping  him  on  the  shoulder;  *'and  say  grace 
afterwards,  with  a  clear  conscience,  provided  you  have  breath  enough 
left  to  do  so,  after  lining  your  stomach  with  the  many  good  things  you 
have  been  enumerating.  "Why  man,  here  is  a  breakfast  fit  for  a  prince, 
all  ready  to  your  hand — cold  meat,  biscuits,  beer,  claret^!  Why  man, 
what  would  you  have  V 

*'  Hoot  fie,  sir ;  would  ye  hae  us  feed  upon  cauld  junk,  like  ignorant 
pagans,  after  sic  a  march  as  this,  and  us  in  the  midst  o'  plenty  ?  Na, 
na,  sir,  I  hae  nae  intention  o'  offending  my  stamach  that  way;  we 
munna  want  the  brandered  hen,  or  the  omelet,  on  no  account.  Let 
abe  that  tongue.  Captain/'  continued  the  Doctor,  as  Mansfield  was 
about  to  help  himself  to  a  slice,  with  his  hunting-knife.  "  Let  it  abe, 
I  say — ^mind,  sir,  we  are  no*  in  the  jungles  now,  and  we  maun  study 
manners  a  little  ;  ye  hae  ap|)ointed  me  master  o'  the  kitchen,  for  the 
present,  and  I  maun  insist  on  feeding  you  like  a  gentleman,  whether  ye 
will  or  no." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me,  most  sapient  Doctor,  to  dispute  your  authority," 
replied  Mansfield.  '*  You  shall  order  the  time  and  manner  of  my  feed- 
ing, as  appears  unto  you  most  fitting,  and  shall  have  ggs  and  fowls  to 
your  heart's  content,  if  it  only  be  for  the  sake  of  bringing  that  fellow 
the  Cotwail  to  his  senses.  I  shall  slip  Azapah  at  him — I  suspect  the 
sight  of  a  Peon's  belt  and  silver  badge  coming  from  his  friends,  the 
travelling  apothecaries,  will  astonish  him  a  little.     Here,  Azapah  l" 

**  Sahib"  answered  Azapah — the  tall  handsome-looking  Peon  before 
mentioned,  stepping  up  to  Mansfield,  making  a  respectful  salaam,  and 
remaining  as  steady  as  a  soldier  on  parade. 

^*  Azapah  1"  said  Mansfield,  speaking  in  Hindoostanee,  *'  put  on  your 
belt  again — gx>  to  the  village,  and  bring  me  the  Cotwail  here,  by  the 


ears." 


«  Hookum,  Sahib  !"*  replied  Azapah,  without  altering  a  muscle ; 
and  facing  to  the  right-about,  he  marched  away  with  a  most  soldier-like 
air. 

''  Had  I  told  that  fellow,  Azapah,  to  bring  the  CotwalVs  head  instead 
of  his  whole  person,  he  would  have  gone  upon  his  mission  with  equal 
coolness,  and  obeyed  me  to  the  letter,"  said  Mansfield,  smiling. 
«*  Azapah  !"—  ^ 

•'  Sahib  r 

<<  I  have  changed  my  mind  about  Cotwail — ^you  need  not  bring  him 
by  the  ears;  Just  say  I  want  him,  and  see  that  he  comes." 

"  Atcha,  Sahib,"  f  replied  Azapah,  making  his  salaam  with  the  same 

•  Hookma  Ssliib— it  ii  so  ofd«r,  nv  lovd.  f  Ateluk- ver j  good. 
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impertmbable  gravity,  and  maiehing  off  again  with  the  fame  stattly 
pace. 

Azapah  soon  returned,  followed  by  the  CotwalU  cringing  like  a 
rated  hound.  The  Peon's  belt  of  office  had  acted  like  a  Ulisman ;  a 
single  glance  was  sufficient  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  function- 
ary. Those  whom  he  had  foolishly  taken  for  half-caste  Apothecaries, 
and  whom  he  fancied  he  might  bully  with  impunity,  turned  out  to  be 
Burrah  ^Sahibs  !*  resA  Burrah  Sahibs — there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the 
fact ;  for  their  Peon  wore  an  embroidered  shoulder-belt,  and  a  silver 
badge.  Such  visiters  seldom  honoured  his  village  by  their  presence. 
Had  he  only  been  commonly  civil,  he  might  have  received,  with  tole- 
rable certainty,  a  handsome  present ;  but  he  had  insulted  them»  and 
instead  of  receiving  a  present,  was  nigh  having  the  beard  torn  off  his 
chin.  Oh!  Mustaphal  Mustaphal  —  what  dirt  hast  thou  been 
eating ! 

The  CotwalVs  cringing  civility  now  became  even  more  diagosting 
than  his  former  insolence  had  been.  The  wretch  grovelled  in  the  dost. 
There  was  nothing  good  enough  for  their  ezcellenciea — ^the  Burrak 
Sahib* t  clean  straw  came  tumbling  in  by  waggon -loads — hens 
laid  eggs  by  word  of  command — the  starved  chickens  were  suddenly 
transformed  into  well-fed  capons,  and  a  troop  of  dancing-girls,  dark- 
eyed  Houries,  from  the  neighbouring  Pagoda,  were  sent  for  to  charm 
their  Highnesses  into  good  humour,  by  their  bewitching  smiles  and 
graceful  movements.  Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  village, 
were  the  bounden  slaves  of  their  Mightinesses ;  and  of  these,  the  most 
devoted  was  Mustapha  himself,  who,  not  contented  with  exhausting  his 
whole  vocabulary  of  highflown  oriental  compliments,  made  an  osten- 
tatious display  of  his  disinterested  zeal  in  their  service,  by  banging  the 
ears  of  an  unfortunate  Ryatti  with  the  heel  of  his  slipper,  and  calling 
him  a  cheating  rascal,  for  daring  to  ask  half  the  price  for  clean  straw 
and  fat  capons,  which  he  himself  had  dedianded,  half  an  hour  before, 
for  dirty  litter  and  starved  chickens.  In  short,  the  amiable  Mustapha 
spared  no  pains  to  make  himself  agreeable,  and  gain  **  master's 
favour.'^  But  the  Burrah  Sahib  was  inflexible,  and  no  dusioor  was 
forthcoming.  Mansfield  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  his  highflown  com- 
pliments ;  and,  after  reading  him  a  lecture  on  the  impropriety  of  at- 
tempting to  impose  upon  unfortunate  half-castes ;  and  assuring  him 
that  the  first  time  he  heard  of  his  being  uncivil  to  any  traveller,  of  any 
rank  whatever,  he  would  report  his  conduct  to  the  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  have  him  removed  from  his  situation ;  he  dismissed  him  with 
merely  the  price  of  the  things  he  had  provided,  whilst  a  handsome 
present  was  given  to  the  dancing-girls  and  other  natives. 

This  was  touching  the  avaricious  Coiwall  in  the  right  place.  Had 
Mansfield  broken  a  stick  over  his  head,  and  given  him  a  few  rupees  to 
buy  a  plaster  withal,  he  had  pocketed  the  affront  with  thanks.  But 
to  see  his  inferiors  pocketing  their  rupees,  whilst  he,  the  great  man, 
was  sent  away  disgraced  and  empty-handed,  was  gall  and  wormwood 
to  his  grasping  spirit,  as  the  Doctor  remarked  with  a  chuckle — '*  It 
was  touching  the  life  o'  the  niggardly  craiter— -his  heart's  blood— tke 
very  marrow  o'  his  banes." 

*  Bomh  S«hibs--gt«it  asn.  f  R  jiit    psissnt. 
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Th«  Doctor*t  cnliniury  operations  now  progressed  rapidly,  and  the 
good  cheer  he  provided  was  done  ample  iustice  to  by  his  hungry  com- 
panions^ after  they  had  refreshed  themselves  by  a  change  of  dress,  and 
a  swim  in  the  cool  tank.  The  tents  arrived  and  were  pitched.  The  jSAt- 
karie*  of  the  village  was  summoned  to  an  audience*  and  reported  that 
the  surrounding  country  abounded  with  wild  hog,  and  that  amongst 
them  was  a  certain  boar  of  gigantic  size,  which  had,  for  years,  been 
the  terror  of  the  Ryats^  and  had  laughed  at  the  beards  of  the  most 
skilful  Shikaries  ;  but  which,  he  had  no  doubt,  would  fall  beneath  the 
invincible  spear  of  his  Highness — the  terror  and  destroyer  of  wild 
beasts.  Scouts  were  despatched  in  all  directions  to  gain  intelligence 
of  the  mighty  boar ;  a  goodly  band  of  cooliei  were  ordered  to  be  in 
attendance  by  to-morrow's  dawn.  A  couple  of  sheep  were  killed,  and 
distributed  amongst  the  happy  camp-followers;  fires  blazed  in  all 
directions ;  earthen  pots  boiled  and  bubbled ;  the  light-hearted  natives, 
calculating  on  the  morrow  as  a  ixj  of  rest,  abandoned  themselves  to 
all  the  joys  of  feastinff  and  merriment;  and,  long  after  midnight, 
happy  voices  might  be  neard,  chanting  wild  Hindoostanee  airs  to  the 
simple  accompaniment  of  the  zittar  or  the  tom'tom. 

KOONDAH. 
{To  b$  continued.) 
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Bt  Edwaed  Howabd,  Esq. 
aut0oe  ow  **  eattlik  thk  abbfkr,"  ''  ontward-bovkd,"  &c. 

**  Poor  relations !"  The  vermin  I  The  unendurable  misery — the 
worse  than  the  worst  of  evils — ^worse  than  physical  pain  1-— Poverty ! 
"What  is  it?  Nothing  very  bad  in  the  abstract,  indeed.  As  a  nursing 
mother  to  virtue,  it  is  a  positive,  as  the  actual  mother  of  invention,  an 
absolute,  good.  Moreover,  it  affords  us  so  fine  a  scope  for  being  sen- 
tentious, and  is  such  a  beautiful  peg  whereon  to  hang  some  of  our  best 
aphorisms— it  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  poetry,  and  a  staple  in  moral 
essay — a  very  essential  in  homilies  and  sermons. 

Poverty,  indeed  I  the  more  I  consider  it,  the  more  cause  I  see  to  be 
enamoured  with  it;  that  is  to  sav,  when  viewed  at  a  proper  distance. 
Clonteroplated  in  imagination  only,  one  may  entertain  it  as  intimately 
connected  with  our  own  identity,  for  a  few  minutes ;  but,  as  allied  to  a 
relation,  it  is  the  very  essence  of  all  that  is  nauseous«-the  very  nostrils 
rebel  against  it 

A  poor  relation  I  the  frisorific-^have  not  the  whole  species  humanity 
enough  among  them  to  taSiB  pity  upon  the  race  of  mankind,  and  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  jumping  down  each  other's 
throats  ?    We  request,  we  entreat,  we  implore  them,  by  all  that   is 

e  SUksrie— famtir* 
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dear  to  ourselreSy  to  think  upon  some  certain  and  ezpeditioas  method  of 
self-extirpation:  have  they  no  compassioOy  no  commiseration,  no 
feeling? 

What  is  a  poor  relation  ?  A  contradiction ,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
union  of  miseries, — a  proud  humility, — a  chartered  beggar,-— a  aop* 
plicant  robber, — an  assassin  that  you  cannot  hang, — a  reptile  that  you 
may  tread  upon,  but  which  you  cannot  destroy.  He  is  of  your  blood, 
and  it  curdles  at  him ;  really,  he  is  something  without  the  pale  of  hu- 
manity, and  yet,  the  audacious  creeping  thing  claims  to  be  admitted 
within  your  family  circle :  he  not  only  dares  to  breathe  and  live,  but 
actually  expects  to  do  so  under  your  very  nose.  It  is  too  much !  A  poor 
relation  is  the  one  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  life  that  causes  it  to  over- 
flow in  anguish.  Suicide  may  be  justifiable,  since  murder  may  not 
be  legally  done  upon  a  poor  relation. 

This  picture  is  not  so  much  exaggerated,  as  the  exempt  from  the 
calamity  of  a  poor  relation,  especially  if  he  be  virtuous,  may  suppose; 
at  least,  my  opulent  friend,  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby,  is  of  this  opinion. 

Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  had  been  poor,  very  poor,  himself,  and  he  therefore 
knew  how  hateful  poverty  realty  was.  He  had  been  poor,  in  company 
with  several  brothers  and  sisters.  Every  body  said  that  he  had  pro- 
spered. He  knew  better!  He  had  maide  himself  that  unfortunate 
subject — ^the  rich  relation — whilst  the  otlier  scions  of  his  family  wilfully 
and  wickedly,  and  with  malice  prepense,  as  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Rigby, 
had  chosen  to  remain  poor  relations.  If  it  had  not  been  possible  for 
them  to  grow  rich,  they  ought  to  have  reflected  that  ponds  contain 
water,  and  if  they  could  not  find  ways  to  get  on  in  the  world,  there  are 
many  obvious  ones  of  getting  out  of  it. 

Now,  though  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  had  a  very  handsome  income,  as  in* 
comes  go,  in  these  income-wasting  times,  and  a  still  handsomer  daughter, 
even  in  these  times,  and  in  this  land  of  the  handsome,  yet,  seeing  that 
he .  had  a  younger  brother,  who  had  neither  income  or  handsome 
daughter,  as  it  was  fitting  and  proper,  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  was  yastlv 
miserable.  We  say  vastly,  because  it  was  a  word  vastly  in  vogue  with 
him  ;  and  vastly  miserable  was  Rigby  when  he  bethought  him  of  4iis 
brother  Erasmus. 

Erasmus  Rigby  was  the  very  cleverest  man  that  ever  any  body 
knew ;  indeed,  he  was  too  clever ;  for  every  body,  wondering  why  to 
clever  a  man  did  not  immediately  make  his  fortune,  left  him  to  himself, 
as  one  that  needed  no  intrinsic  assistance,  and  thus  he  was  generally 
admired,  and  almost  starved. 

Then  he  had  such  delicate  feelings :  if  the  butcher  or  the  baker  re- 
paired to  him  for  assistance  in  some  difficulty,  they  easily  foaod  the 
relief,  but  could  not  find  so  easily  any  means  of  rewarding  so  wise,  so 
learned,  and  so  delicately-minded  a  man.  He  wrote  all  the  letters  of 
consequence  in  his  neighbourhood,  for  all  sorts  of  people— petitioiis, 
remonstrances,  and  memorials,  fell  to  him  exclusively,  as  if  oy  divine 
right;  he  had  more  business  than  the  lawyers,  and  gave  more  advice 
than  the  parson ;  yet,  still  his  coat  was  threadbare,  and  his  visage  lean, 
hunger-stricken,  and  penitential.  He  was  never,  as  the  story  goes,  bet 
once  known  to  ask  for  money,  and  then  it  was  v^  humbly  to  leqncst 
his  chan|;e  from  a  shilling ;  and  he  seemed  utterly  suq[Nrised  when  he 
had  received  iu  If,  then,  £ri»mua  was  so  nervous  in  asking  for  his  owe 
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mosey,  it  is  not  turpriting  tnax  ne  could  never  summon  up  aumcient 
resolution  to  ask  for  other  people's. 

We  know  that  the  intelligent  reader  is  just  now  asking  this  very  per- 
tinent question  :  "  Then  how  did  this  Eiasmus  live  V*  We  never  said 
he  lived,  in  the  proper  and  Christian  acceptation  of  the  term.  When 
God  jnade  man  to  live»  he  meant  that  some  little  of  enjoyment  should 
be  included  in  the  design,  else  had  all  the  race  of  humanity  perished. 
But  we  are  working  actively  against  this  beneficent  purpose,  and  are 
contriving  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  human  race  should  only  do  that 
which  Erasmus  did-— exist  in  poverty,  and  hunger,  and  humiliation. 
But  even  this  state  of  existence  requires  food,  that  is,  a  very  little,  and 
some  sort  of  raiment ;  society  sternly  requires  that,  with  a  legal  sel- 
fishness, and  abode,  something  to  screen  on  such  suffering  from  shocking 
the  nerves  of  this  same  society,  for  that  must  have  its  feelings  respected. 

Now  Erasmus  procured  the  little  food  that  he  devoured— the  very 
poor  do  not  eat,  but  devour— and  his  really  decent  habiliments,  and 
his  very  humble  home,  by  following  in  the  steps  of  the  ancient  philoso- 
phers, he  was  classical — he  taught.  The  miseries  of  that  teaching! 
the  tyranny  to  which  he  was  compelled  hourly  to  succumb ! 

Poor  Erasmus  had  thirty-three  urchin-tyrants — all  the  best-disposi- 
tioned  and  cleverest  youths  in  the  world  —  and,  as  each  of  these 
thirty-three  averaged  about  three  other  tyrants  in  connexion  with  him, 
there  were  just  ninety-three  tyrants  over  one  subject.  An  awful  dis* 
proportion,  and  an  astonishing  antithesis,  to  the  way  that  tyrannies  are  in 
general  worked,  where  a  few  millions  are  barely  sufficient  for  the  solace 
of  one  legitimate  tyrant.  We  put  the  case  thns,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  seen,  what  a  concentration  of  misery  fell  upon  the  heart  of  our  poor 
scholar.  That  heart  had  been  long  broken ;  but  still  the  shreds  of  its 
fibres  vibrated  to  all  goodly  feelings,  and  gave  out  a  plaintive  music  to 
some  few  affections. 

If  any  one  will  take  the  trouble,  and  risk  the  danger,  of  going  to  that 
spot,  where  the  suburbs  of  Westminster  unite  with  those  of  Pimlico, 
he  will  see  a  vast  variety  of  edifices ;  he  will  look  around  and  wonder, 
that,  in  this  day  of  improvement,  such  very  kennels  should  be  per- 
mitted to  house  even  dogs ;  yet,  their  roofs  cover,  without  sheltering 
families,  and  hordes  of  families,  with  all  the  ramifications  into  which 
depraved  misery  branches. 

Amidst  the  very  densest  of  these,  there  was,  and  there  still  is,  a 
court  called  Cat's-court,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  a  place  where,  at 
least,  half  a  dozen  asses,  belonging  to  the  costermongers  who  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood,  are  stabl^.  It  was  a  miserable  hole  of  dirt  and 
dilapidation,  and  even  an  imposition  to  locate  asses  amongst  its  filth. 
Over  this  stable  was  a  space,  which,  in  the  stables'  better  days,  might 
have  boasted  the  title  of  a  hayloft ;  it  was  now  Erasmuss'  apology  for  his 
Grove  of  Academus.  The  place  was  lighted,  or  rather  the  light  was  inter- 
cepted by  a  range  of  long,  low,  and  cobwebbed-festooned  windows, 
that  had  once  boasted  of  diamond  glazings:  but  all  the  lead  had  been  long 
ago  purloined  for  dumps,  and  other  indispensable  scholastic  purposes,  and 
the  shifts  that  were  now  made  to  let  as  much  of  the  light  in  as  possible, 
and  as  little  of  the  weather,  was,  of  itself,  a  primd  facie  evidence  of  the 
astonishing  ingenuity  of  the  pedagogue.  Oiled  paper  was  the  general 
substitute  for  g;lass ;  though  here  and  therci  were  actually  to  be  seen  a 
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few  vitreous  panes,  but  of  all  undersized  sizes,  and  of  many  shapes,  all 
but  impossible.  A  long  and  a  stout  flat  deal  table  ran  down  the 
middle  of  this  room,  and  a  line  of  benches,  firmly  fastened  to  the  floor^ 
was  placed  on  each  side  of  it.  This  table,  which  served  for  the  school- 
desk,  was  hicroglyphically  carved;  but  the  various  subjects  that  die 
characters  were  meant  to  express  will  infallibly  be  lost  to  posterity,  be- 
cause they  were  so  overlaid,  and  so  numerous,  that  even  the  last 
gravures  were  unintelligible.  There  were  not  many  inkstains,  for,  as 
Mr.  Erasmus  Rigby  was  forced  to  charge  one  penny  per  week  more  for 
those  pupils  who  learned  to  write  with  ink,  there  Was  not  much  expen- 
diture of  that  sable  fluid. 

The  plastered  walls  were  black  on  three  sides,  with  the  accumulations  of 
the  abominations  of  jears.  On  the  far  end,  and|opposite  the  door,  was  a 
part  of  this  miserable  place  screened  off  by  some  stained,  patched,  and 
tattered  green  baize.  This  enclosure  was  the  parlour,  study,  and  bed- 
room of  Erasmus  and  his  only  son.  An  office-stove  of  the  meanest  de- 
scription, and  which  but  seldom  was  cheerful  with  fire,  was  placed  in 
one  comer,  whilst  the  circular  tin  flue  insinuated  itself  through  the 
baize,  and  made  its  exit  by  the  school-room  window. 

This  sanctum  possessed  a  very  small  deal  turned-up  bedstead,  and  a 
piece  of  rug  which  served  for  a  kind  of  carpet  by  day,  and  for  a  mat- 
tress for  Charles  Rigby,  to  place  a  blanket  on  for  his  bed  by  night. 
Though  the  articles  of  furniture  were  so  few  and  so  small,  the  place  was 
crowded ;  for  it  contained  many  models  and  plans,  a  few  pipkins,  of 
different  sizes,  some  plates,  all  of  which  were  not  broken.  A  basket  for 
coals,  several  blacking-bottles,  that  would  be  obtrusively  seen,  as  there 
were  no  cupboards ;  and  a  few  other  sordid  articles,  that  no  broker  of 
Whitechapel  would  think  worth  the  trouble  of  kicking  into  the  street. 

The  only  things  that  could  afford  any  thing  but  a  painful  contem- 
plation to  look  upon,  were  a  few  old  books,  and  a  fragment  of  a  looking- 
glass.  Why  we  class  the  latter  with  the  books  as  an  agreeable  associa- 
tion, is  this — ^tbat  we  hardly  ever  knew  a  person  look  upon  a  mirror, 
however  humble,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  complacency . 

Yet,  with  all  these  mean  appurtenances  to  comfort,  there  were,  at 
times,  both  happiness  and  pride,  honest  pride,  for  father  and  son. 
Though  the  father's  appearance  was  always  as  nearly  approaching  to 
the  wretched  as  extreme  cleanliness  would  permit,  the  son,  on  the 
sabbath,  was  decently,  though  far  fi*om  fashionably  attired.  It 
was  the  only  gratification,  in  which  the  good  Erasmus  indulged,  that 
of  seeing  Charles  not  altogether  unworthy  in  his  appearance,  of  that 
station  to  which  he  believed  them  both  to  be  honestly  entitled. 

On  the  week-days,  Charles  assisted  his  father  in  endeavouring  to 
make  some  little  impression  on  the  stolidity  of  the  three  and  thirty,  and 
having  thus  introduced  them  to  our  readers,  we  must  turn  to,  according 
to  their  own  opinion  of  themselves,  persons  of  more  estimation  and  im- 
portance. 

Mr.  Rigby  Rigby,  was  a  person  of  staid  deportment,  a  little  inclined 
to  corpulency  and  ^cetiousness,  and  much  petted  a  few  phrases.  He 
was  rich,  and  had  a  right  to  have  favourites — ^his  poor  brothers  did  not 
rank  with  them — it  was  their  fkult,  not  his,  that  they  were  poor.  Of  his 
five  poor  brothers,  it  must  be  confessed  that  four  of  them  never  ceased, 
for  any  length  of  time,  making  him  aware  of  their  existence,  and 
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him  a  lectnre  upon  the  inequality  of  fortune,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  ties  of 
blood.  He  was  denied  to  them  of  course ;  but  fraternal  love,  especially 
when  it  wants  any  thing,  is  ingenious.  Many  were  the  disagreeable  sur- 
prisesy  the  unexpected  rencounters  to  which  they  subjected  him.  He 
complained  of  this  bitterly,  and  often  savagely  reproached  them  with 
their  obstinacy  in  not  getting  rich.  At  last,  greatly  exasperated  by 
their  importunities,  he  had  sworn  never  again  to  lend  any  of  them  the 
least  assistance,  and  did  all  that  was  possible  to  prevent  them  thrusting 
themselves  any  more  into  his  presence. 

The  fifth  unobtruding  brother,  was  our  friend  Erasmus.  He  was 
infinitely  the  worst  off,  and  yet  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  never  pre- 
sumed to  claim  his  relationship  with  the  rich  Rigby  Rigby.  They  bad 
not  met  for  years.  Notwithstanding  this  forbearance  on  the  part  of 
Brasmus,  Rigby  feared,  and,  we  must  confess,  hated  him  more  than 
the  others.  This  might  be  accounted  for  by  two  contradictory  motives. 
The  first,  because  he  was  so  wretchedly  poor,  is  manifest,  and  easily  un- 
derstood. The  second  seems  strange,  yet  it  was  no  less  forcible.  Rigby 
was  angry  and  hurt  that  Erasmus  had  never  applied  to  him.  It  seemed 
contumelious.  He  knew  well  enough  that  he  would  not  have  relieved 
him — that  the  application  would  have  annoyed  him ;  yet  the  absence  of 
it  angered  him.  As  for  his  nephew,  Charles,  the  thought  of  him  never 
entered  into  his  mind.  It  may  be  safely  said  that  he  was  not  con- 
scious of  his  existence.  He  had,  however,  often  seen  and  even  applauded 
him. 

Though  the  clever  schoolmaster  had  never  forced  himself  into  the  pre- 
sence of  his  brother,  he  could  not  sometimes  avoid  recurring  to  him ;  and 
Charles  knew  well  enough,  that  the  stout  elderly  red-faced  man^  who 
came  in  his  yellowest  of  yellow  carriages,  with  his  beautiful  daughter  to 
the  new  church  at  Chelsea,  was  his  rich  uncle,  yet  Charles  thought  him 
only  rich  in  his  accomplished  and  gentle  child.  Charles  was  very 
punctual  in  his  devotions,  and  he  always  found  himself  most  devout  at 
the  new  church  in  Chelsea. 

Miss  Rigby  was  a  very  good  girl  as  well  as  a  very  handsome  one. 
She  had  not  much  of  a  decided  character  about  her-— it  was  needless ; 
for  her  father  had  enough  for  a  dozen  families  in  his  own  person.  You 
would,  if  you  had  known  her,  expect  from  her  either  good  or  evil  accord- 
ing to  the  hands  in  which  she  might  happen  to  be  thrown.  Charles 
Rigby,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  wished  from  his  heart  that  she  might  fall 
into  his ;  and  thus,  for  many  months,  he  went  on  worshipping  God  and 
his  creature,  but  with  so  much  respect  and  innocency  of  heart,  that  it 
would  have  been  harsh  to  have  called  it  idolatry. 

The  young  cousin  taught  by  love,  managed  well  his  tactics.  He  would 
walk  into  the  church,  with  a  slight  understanding  with  the  pew-opener, 
just  when  it  was  probable  he  would  be  admitted  into  the  pew  of  his  uncle. 
Thus,  he  had  the  happiness  of  sitting  by,  and  even  of  reading  out  of 
the  same  book  as  Emma.  He  was  careful  to  preserve  his  incognito,  and 
thus  he  continued  in  a  dreamy  sort  of  happiness,  hoping  for  every 
thing,  and  expecting  nothing ;  and  fearing  much  that  it  should  be  dis- 
covered that  he  bad  the  right  of  blood  to  be  in  that  society  into  which 
he  had  so  furtively,  and  apparently,  so  unprofitably  crept. 

Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  had  remarked  of  Charles,  that  he  was  a  modest,  a 
well-behaved,  and  an  amiable-looking  young  man.    He  did  not  doubt 
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of  his  respecUbtliiy,  yet  vas  he  too  habitoidly  camtioiis  to  make  to  him 
any  overtures  of  intimacy.  He  never  supposed  that  he  was  a  poor 
relation,  but  he  feared  that  he  might  have  some;  so  all  the  intercourae 
that  ever  took  place  between  them,  was  confined  to  a  civil  bow  on  the 
part  of  the  nephew,  and  a  constrained  nod  of  the  slowly-moving  head 
on  that  of  the  uncle. 

Miss  Rigby  thought  a  good  deal  about  her  cousin,  but  the  sentiment 
was  almost  wholly  confined  to  curiosity.  Who  could  he  be  ?  By  the 
often  repeating  this  question  to  herself,  she  began  to  wish  that  he  might 
be  something  more  than  a  mere  stranger  to  her.  But  the  idea  was  but 
faint,  and  would  have  been  transient,  had  any  other  youth  so  wdl- 
favoured  and  respectful  been  presented  to  her  notice.  She  never 
would  of  herself  have  become  a  heroine ;  but  still,  she  had  sufficient 
strength  of  mind  about  her  to  have  played  a  heroic  part,  had  aa  object 
worthy  of  her  and  of  it,  been  presented  to  her. 

One  Monday*  when  Erasmus  and  Charles,  in  their  seedy  black  coats, 
each  emerged  from  their  green  baize  screen  into  the  arena  of  their  edu- 
cational labours,  crying  "  silence*'  together,  as  was  their  wont,  they 
were  alarmed  to  see  that  the  three  and  thirty,  was  to  be  read  with  Uie  al* 
gebrmcal  sign  of  ndnus  ten.  They  looked  at  each  other,  and  grew  pale. 
Among  the  remnant,  there  was  a  humming  and  a  whispering,  and  cer« 
tain  rude  audible  expressions,  that  indicated,  if  not  actual  rebellion,  at 
least,  an  earnest  wish  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to  some  more  popular 
pedagogue. 

'*  Then  it  is  true,"  said  the  father  with  a  prolonged  sigh. 
"  "What  is  true  V*  responded  the  son,  casting  his  eye  upon  the  vacant 
seats,  that  told  of  want  and  misery. 

''  That  the  barber  has  actually  opened  school.  He  has  exchanged 
the  pole  for  the  rod ;  or  rather,  my  son,  he  intends  to  wield  both  to  the 
disparagement  of  learned  men." 

*' But  what  are  his  qualifications?  what  inducements  does  he  hold 
out,  father,  that  you  should  fear  his  opposition?" 

"  It  is  too  late  to  fear  when  the  mischief  is  done.  I  understand  that 
he  intends  to  keep  the  outside  of  his  pupils'  heads  in  order,  gratis — 
leaving  their  insides  to  their  natural  abilities,  and  the  profitable  chance 
of  accidents.     He  will  under-bid,  and  beggar  us." 

**  But  why  can  we  not  cut  the  boys*  hair  also  ?  'tis  but  the  expense 
of  a  pair  of  scissors." 

The  foregoing  dialogue  was  carried  on  in  a  whisper,  the  parties  stand- 
ing a  litUe  remote  from  the  boys.  But  this  proposition  threw  the  in- 
dignant pedagogue  completely  off  his  guard.  Drawing  his  attenuated 
figure  up  to  its  full  height,  and  stretching  forth  the  long  bony  forefii^r 
of  his  right-hand  that  was  wound  all  over  with  red  string  for  some 
occult  purposes  of  calligraphy,  he  startled  all  his  urchins,  and  astound- 
ed his  son  by  speaking  thus : 

**  Verily,  Charles,  my  degenerate  son,  my  days  have  been  sufficiently 
long  in  this  land  of  sorrow  and  tribulation.  Would  that  I  had  died 
yesterday.  Had  my  greatest  enemy  done  this,  I  should  have  bitterly, 
very  bitterly  felt  the  degradation.  But  for  my  son,  my  only  son,  the 
being  who  has  hitherto  been  to  me  the  only  drop  of  sweetness  in  my 
bitter  cup  of  humanity.  Oh,  my  son  I  my  son  I  as  David  said  of  lh« 
beautiful  Absalom — ^this  is  a  very  severe  blow  !" 
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**  Whaty  father !  in  the  name  of  all  dial  is  seiiouBy^  have  I  done  ?*^ 

**  In  the  name  of  all  that  is  serious,  thou  hast  done  more  than  is  sad. 
Answer  me  this:  and  answer  categorically ;  let  there  he  no  evasions, 
no  subterfuges,  no  mistaking  the  major  for  the  minor.  I  say,  son 
Charles,  let  there  be  no  sophistries  in  your  replies/^ 

*'  Father,  say  on  ;  I  am  neither  a  sophist,  nor  the  son  of  a  sophist  !*' 

*<That,  my  Charles,  was  gracefully,  and,  to  me,  gratefully  said. 
Then  1  conjure  you  by  our  common  honesty,  to  tell  me  if  there  be  any 
thing  more  noble  than  knowledge  V 

"  Truth,  honesty,  benevolence" — How  much  farther  the  young  gen- 
tleman would  have  proceeded  in  his  nomenclature,  is  very  uncertain, 
though  it  is  most  certain  that  the  list  would  have  terminated  with 
**  love  ;'*  for  he  had  already  mentally  gone  from  school  to  church,  and 
was  in  the  humour  to  catechise  Emma  with  as  much  unction  as  his 
father  was  catechising  him. 

**  Stop !  stop !  Truth,  honesty,  benevolence,  and  all  the  other  virtues 
that  thou  wast  about  to  numerate,  owe  their  very  existence  to  knowledge 
— knowledge  is  the  parent  of  all  good ;  and  as  the  children  cannot 
be  worthier  than  the  father — " 

Charles  smiled  and  bowed ;  but  there  was  kindness  in  his  smile,  and 
affectionate  assentation  in  his  bow. 

"  So  cannot  the  produced  virtues  be  more  worthy  than  its  producer. 
Now,  mark  me,  Charles,  I  humbly,  in  my  limited  sphere,  produce  the 
producer.  I  am  the  ancestor  of  knowledge  itself.  There  is,  there  can 
be  no  profession  more  exalted,  or  more  noble  ;  and  if  I  have  not  dis- 
graced it,  consider  my  son  how  you  have  disgraced  me,  by  proposing 
that  I  should  cut,  crop  the  sandy  filthy  locks  from  the  unkempt  heads 
of  little  bepinafored  boys.  You  proposed  it,  my  son,  my  degradation 
is  complete ;  verilv  this  is  a  day  of  wrath,  and  1  may  exclaim, '  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  !'  *' 

Charles  seeing  that  his  father  was  seriously  hurt,  left  him  to  recover 
his  serenity  in  silence,  and  began  the  disagreeable  task  of  calling  up 
the  boys  to  receive  from  those  who  had  the  money,  their  sixpences  or 
fractions  thereof,  for  their  week*s  instruction.  Many  were  the  defi- 
ciences,  and  many  and  pitiful  the  excuses ;  but  the  defaulters  were  the 
most  numerous.  There  was  also  less  of  respect  than  usual,  even  in 
the  apologist  for  non-payment ;  and  the  few  who  actually  displayed  the 
full  sixpence,  were  downright  insolent.  The  burden  of  all  this  was, 
that  if  this  and  that  impossible  thing  were  not  done,  the  applicant 
should  be  immediately  removed  to  Jock  McLachlan's,  the  Scotch  bar- 
ber's commercial  and  classical  academy  opposite  the  pigsty,  down 
the  lane. 

Let  us  suppose  the  miserable  and  unpaid  task  of  instruction  over 
for  the  mornmg,  and  the  boys  dismissed.  Let  us  now  accompany  the 
father  and  son  to  their  scanty  meal  behind  the  green  baize ;  and  of 
which  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  the  bread  was  bitterness,  and  the  salt 
the  essence  of  tears.  Little  regardless  of  the  clamour  of  the  few  un- 
ruly boys  who  had  returned  earlier  than  was  desired,  Mr.  Erasmus 
Rigby  entered  into  a  serious  debate  with  his  son  upon  their  miserable 
state,  and  the  gloomy  prospects  presented  to  both,  to  Charles  more  es- 
pecially. 
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<<  For  myself/*  said  the  old  man*  ^*  you  know,  from  sad  ezperieoce, 
how  little  suffices  me.  In  spite  of  this  unkind  opposition  of  McLadi- 
lan,  I  am  still  so  much  respected  in  this  neighbourhood,  that  I  know 
the  deserters  will  cume  back  to  me ;  but,  you  see,  Charles,  even  when 
our  school  is  full,  we  scarcely  live :  still  there  would  be  enough  for  me ; 
but  for  you,  in  the  freshness  of  your  youth,  thus  to  wither  away  under 
the  poisonous  shade  of  a  wretched  old  man.-—" 

"  Nay,  my  dear  father — " 

•— "  Has  the  weight  of  a  sin  upon  my  heart.  Could  we  bat  muster 
twenty  pounds,  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  I  could  procure  for 
you  a  permanent  and  a  decent  situation  in  some  merchant's  counting- 
house  !  but,  saving  in  your  Sunday's  suit,  you  really  are  not  presentable 
any  where.  Would  that  we  had  twenty  pounds !  I  can  toil  on,  nnre- 
piningly,  and  only  wish  to  do  so  in  quiet,  until  some  morning  I  am  found 
stiff  on  my  wretched  pallet ;  how  soon,  oh !  how  very  soon  may  the 
release  be  to  me !'' 

"  Do  not  talk  in  this  way,  father;  you  are  not  old,  nor  unhealthy. 
You  do  much  good  to  all  around  you ;  all  speak  well  of  you.'' 

'•And  starve  me!" 

«  Pardon  me,  father;  it  is  because  you  are  too  gentle  with  then. 
The  next  memorial  that  the  baker  asks  ^ou  to  write  for  him,  you,  in 
return  ask,  if  not  for  money,  a  fjur  portion  of^his  bread ;  for  letters,  do 
the  same ;  and  for  your  services,  make  those  who  have  money,  give 
money  ;  believe  me,  your  aid  will  be  all  the  better  thought  of,  and  your- 
self and  me  too,  much  benefited.  Would  that  I  had  your  talents,  I 
would  not  want  a  market  for  them." 

**  That,  that  you  have  said  is  true ;  but  I  have  |;one  on  too  long  in 
this  way,  I  should  not  know  how  to  alter  it,  but  it  must  be  thought 
upon,  for  really  Charles,  you  want  a  new  suit  of  clothes." 

*'  And  you,  father,  two  at  least,  besides  a  warm,  comfortable  great 
coat,  and  your  bed  clothes  are  totally  insufficient  for  you ;  I  can't 
bear  it ;  I  can't,  indeed ;  some  day,  if  this  last,  I  shall  do  a  desperate 
thing." 

**  Heaven  forbid !     But  we  must  procure  this  money." 

"  Of  all  these  inventions  which  seem  to  me  so  ingenious  and  so  use- 
ful, there  is  none,  my  father,  that  would  not  bring  profit  to  you,  and 
not  only  profit  but  honour."  As  Charles  said  this,  he  pointed  to  the 
numerous  models  and  plans. 

The  humbled  man  of  genius  shook  his  head  disconsolately.  Hie 
small  enclosure  that  we  have  before  described,  was  crowded  with  beau- 
tifully drawn  plans  of  all  manner  of  inventions,  of  new  machinery  and 
of  improvements  upon  that  already  in  use ;  and  there  were  nearly  as 
many  models  as  plans,  but  the  former  were  of  an  elder  date,  and  be- 
grimmed  with  dust— even  the  construction  of  these  things  had  now  been 
out  of  the  schoolmaster's  reach  by  the  pressure  of  his  adverse  circum- 
stances. His  plans  were  now  also  drawn  upon  unfit  paper,  and  upon  a 
minute  scale. 

As  Erasmus  cast  his  hollow  socketted  eyes  around  the  offspring  of 
his  acute  inventive  powers,  they  flashed  with  a  momentary  triumph,  and 
then  with  a  heavy  sigh,  he  agam  collapsed  into  the  helplessness  of  an 
old  man's  woe. 
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**  Not  one"of  those,  my  Charles,**  he  mournfully  exclaimed ;  "  hut 
gave  me,  for  the  time,  the  sweet  but  false  assurance  of  honour  to  me, 
and  wealth  to  both  of  us ;  but  the  delusion  is  past,  I  am  nothing  but  a 
vain  speculator — a  dreamer — ^a  visionary." 

"  Never  mind,  father,  what  you  are,  I  know  your  excellence  well 
enough ;  you  are  the  only  person  to  whom  it  is  unknown.  The  ques- 
tion is,  what  is  this — this  thing  with  the  many  wheels,  and  clusters  of 
pullies?" 

"  That,  Ghlirles,  is  an  improvement  upon  the  throwsling  of  silk — a 
very  great  improvement — and  would  realize  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  to  any  man  who  had  sufficient  perception  to  see  its  utility, 
and  sufficient  capital  to  erect  the  machinery  ;'*  and  then  the  old  man 
'was  once  more  happy  in  along  description  of  powers  and  frictions,  none 
of  which  his  son  understood,  not  having  been  blessed  with  a  mechanical 
genius.  When  the  lecture  was  over,  Chailes  shook  his  head  in 
despair;  for  he  did  not  value  that  which  he  could  not  compre- 
hend. 

Erasmus  put  by  the  model  with  a  saddened  humility,  almost  himself 
convinced,  that  the  workings  of  his  fine  imagination  were  nothing  better 
than  subtle  vanities,  which  had  misled  him  to  the  loss  of  time,  and  a 
fool's  paradise  of  false  hopes  and  flimsy  calculations.  The  subject  of 
the  twenty  pounds  was  again  renewed,  and,  at  last,  it  was  finally  ar- 
ranged, that  the  father  should  apply  for  the  loan  of  it  to  his  rich  and  long 
neglected  brother,  Rigby  Rigby.  Poor  Erasmus  had  been  too  long 
estranged  from  him,  to  be  aware  of  his  relative's  aristocratic  horror  of 
**  poor  relations.'^ 

Near  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby's  suburban  villa  at  Chelsea,  resided  a  middle- 
aged  batchelor  baronet,  Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny.  Though  only  a 
baronet  in  town,  he  was  a  great  factory-lord  in  the  provinces,  and 
Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  thought,  speaking  matrimonically,  a  great  catch  any 
where.  He  was  well-looking  for  his  years ;  not  by  any  means  too  old 
to  marry  a  young  wife,  nor  young  enough  to  be  caught  by  an  old  one. 
Being  much  courted  by  Mr.  Rigby,  he  was  a  very  constant  visiter  at 
his  house,  and  a  very  great  favourite  with  his  daughter. 

Now  Sir  Marmaduke  was  a  very  sensible  man.  The  world  had 
given  him  that  character,  and,  as  he  liked  ^it  himself,  he  was  very 
studious  to  act  up  to  it.  He  was  naturally  of  a  good  warm  heart, 
though  of  a  cautious  and  cold  temperament ;  he  was  always  giving 
Emma  Rigby  prudent  advice  and  costly  presents,  all  of  which  she  very 
gratefully  received,  determined  to  make  use  of  both,  so  long  as  they 
suited  her,  which  is  all  the  service  to  which  these  things  can  justly 
claim  to  be  applied.  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  very  naturally  wished  to  be 
the  father-in-law  of  a  baronet,  and  that  consummation  once  achieved,  he 
thought  there  could  be  nothing  left  in  this  world  to  annoy  him,  except 
the  act  of  departing  from  it.  When  indulging  in  this  train  of  thought, 
he  soon  forgot  that  he  had  poor  relations.  How  cruel  were  Eras- 
mus and  his  son,  bent  as  they  were  just  now,  forcibly  to  remind  him 
of  it ! 

It  was  about  mid-day  when  Sir  Marmaduke  and  Miss  Rigby  were 
making  toeether  a  very  amiable  t^te-&-t^te.  Never  was  the  baronet  in 
better  spinU,  for  never  did  he  think  himself  more  sensible.  He  was 
stringing  aphorisms  one  after  another,  and  laying  them  before  the  young. 
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lady  with  as  much  parade,  as  if  they  had  been  pearls  threaded  upon 
gold.  Sometimes  she  understood  him,  and  then  she  smiled  a  little, 
but  more  often  she  was  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  his  meaning,  and  then 
she  rewarded  him  with  the  sunniest  looks  of  approbation. 

Sir  Marmaduke  began  to  grow  ecstatic,  but  all  in  a  cautious 
way;  however,  his  wisdom  was  becoming  hymeneal.  Mr.  Rigby 
Rigby  who  was,  or  wished  to  be  supposed  to  be  reading  a  bishop's 
homily  upon  charity,  watched,  with  a  swelling  bosom,  the  didactic  ap- 
proaches to  making  love  of  his  covetted  son-in-law.  Time  wore  on,  and 
smoothly,  nothing  could  hare  been  more  harmonious.  There  was  peace 
without  and  withm.  The  low  measured  tones  of  Sir  Marmaduke,  and 
the  quiet  assenting  interjaculatory  expressions  of  the  young  lady,  just 
won  a  murmur  from  silence,  that  spoke  more  of  tranqaillity  than  still- 
ness itself.  At  length  there  was  a  pause,  when  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  think- 
ing himself  called  upon  to  speak,  exclaimed,  **  A  very  pious  and  soul- 
searching  work  this,  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hounslow's." 

"  As  concerning  what,  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby?**  said  the 
Baronet,  in  measured  accents. 

'*  The  imperative  duties  of  charity,  in  this  world  of  tribulation.*' 

This  was  the  signal  for  Sir  Marmaduke  to  become  sensible,  and  look- 
ing alternately  from  the  father  to  the  daughter,  with  a  seesawing  motion 
of  his  body,  he  thus  commenced. 

"  Charity,  my  very  excellent  and  accurately  judging  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby, 
(a  grunting  humph  from  the  gentleman.)  Charity,  my  sweet  and  dis- 
criminating young  lady  (a  bow  and  a  smile  from  Miss  Rigby)— 
charity,  my  two  amiable  friends,  whether  we  consider  the  virtue  eso- 
tericafly  or  exoterically ;  charity,  I  say,  when  rightly  understood,  means 
much  more  than  the  worldly  mmded  choose  to  allow." 

"  The  very  thing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hounslow  says.'* 

*^  Ay,  did  he  say  so,'*  cried  Sir.  Marmaduke»  snuffing  up  the  air,  as  if 
he  saw  an  antagonist  in  full  charge  against  him  ;  for  in  argument,  whe- 
ther with  himself  or  another,  an  opponent  was  necessary  to  him.  **  The 
learned  divine,  said  so  did  he  ?  but  I'll  be  bound,  Mr.  Kigby  Rigby,  that 
though  he  makes  homilies  bound  and  lettered  in  gold,  he  has  not  con- 
sidered charity  as  I  am  going  to  consider  it.  My  dear  young  lady  I  claim 
your  attention — ^will  you  attend  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  ?" 

**  I  am  all  attention.  Sir  Marmaduke." 

"  We  will  first  consider  charity  esoterically,  a  fig  for  Hounslow's  divi- 
sions of  his  subject — it  should  begin  at  home,  with  oneself.  We 
ought  to  be  charitable  to  our  own  individuality  in  all  things,  Mr.  Rigby, 
for  the  sake  of  that  divine  virtue  charity,  you  should  take  care  of 
yourself." 

'*  I  do,  Sir  Marmaduke." 

*\You  should  have  an  eye  to  your  own  interests— find  your  body  with 
proper  food — clothe  it  with  fitting  habiliments — lodge  it  in  as  comfort- 
able and  as  magnificent  an  abode  as  you  can — place  yourself  among 
your  fellow  men  in  the  most  exalted  station  that  you  can  encompass — 
if  you  have  a  weakness,  or  a  failing,  exercise  towards  it  this  heavenly 
quality.  You  may  be  sure  of  your  own  charity — ^you  cannot  be  so  of 
any  one  else's." 

'*  To  all  this,  I  most  cordially  assent,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  looking  full 
of  conscious  worth. 
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**  Very  well,  having  thus  done  your  duty  to  yourself,  your  charity  re* 
quires  extension — your  own  family— your  chilaren— " 

'« I  have  but  one  child/' 

*^  Well  your  child,  the  very  amiable  Miss  Rigby,  she  must  be  your 
next  care.    For  her — " 

*'  Pass  on,  if  you  please,  Sir  Marmaduke.  Pa  and  I  manage  very 
well  together." 

*'  In  submission  to  the  expressed  wish  of  Miss  Rigby  Rigby,  I  pass 
on  from  those  who  nestle,  as  it  were,  in  your  household  bosom,  to  the 
next  objects  that  sacred  charity  calls  upon  you  to  cherish — ^your  brothers 
and  your  sisters — " 

"  Heavens !  Sir  Marmaduke/'  said  Mr.  Rigby,  with  a  ghastly  look, 
*<  what  has  charity,  or  what  have  I  to  do  with  them,  supposing  that  they 
be  worthless — abject — poor — " 

'*  Ah,  if  they  be  p(x>r,"  said  the  baronet  thoughtfully,  ''  we  must 
then  consider  charity  exoterically.  If  they  be  worthless,  abject,  and 
poor,  it  may  be  fairly  surmised  that  they  are  undeserving*  Now,  to 
lavish  benefits  where  there  is  no  desert,  is  making  charity  a  pander  and 
a  promoter  of  vice,  and  as  charity  would  cease  to  be  itself,  when  so  em- 
ployed, these  relations  have  no  claim  to  your  charity  at  all." 

"  I  always  so  reasoned,"  said  Mr.  Rigby>  ^'^  ^  relieving  sigh. 

**  Not  that  I  should  presume,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke  rather  proudly 
and  coldly,  <<  that  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  could  have  any  relations  unworthy 
of  the  name  of  Rigby ;  b^ause,  if  such  were  the  case — ** 

"  It  is  not  the  case,"  said  Emma,  with  an  unexpected  spirit,  **  Uncle 
Thomas,  and  uncle  John,  are  only  poor  and  unfortunate,  and  as  to 
uncle  Erasmus,  whom  I  never  yet  saw — " 

"Silence,  Miss!"  but,  before  the  alarmed  Mr.  Rigby  could  finish  his 
objurgation,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  scuffle  outside  of  the  door 
of  the  drawing-room,  and  a  voice  was  heard  distinctly  to  enunciate, 
"  Menial !  avaunt  I  I  will  see  brother  Rigby." 

Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  arose  from  his  seat  in  consternation.  He  was  a  tall 
man,  and  now  he  endeavoured  to  add  to  his  stature  by  standing  as  erect 
as  possible.  To  increase  his  dignity  he  threw  his  head  backwards  and 
firowned  awfully.  His  daughter  thought,  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
appeared  so  little.  Thus  bracing  himself  up  fur  the  encounter  he 
waited  the  onset,  of,  as  yet,  he  knew  not  which,  of  his  kindred. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny  looked  on  with  a  mingled  expression  of 
sarcasm  and  amusement.  When  he  was  not  too  sensible,  his  heart 
having  fair  play,  beat  wii^  honest  and  warm  pulsations.  He  would  sub- 
tilize upon  all  Uie  virtues,  until  you  supposed  he  believed  in  the  exists 
ence  of  none;  yet  he  was  fairly  in  the  practise  of  most  of  them. 
Emma,  from  experience,  dreading  the  scene  that  was  to  ensue,  clung  to 
Sir  Marmaduke's  arm,  and  lookkl  up  imploringly  and  confidingly,  into 
his  face.    He  found  her  altogether  enchanting. 

Thus  situated,  the  door  was  violently  flung  open,  and  a  strange 
figure  entered  upon  the  party.  It  was  no  less  a  personage  than  Erasmus 
Rigby,  accompanied  by  his  son.  The  tall  and  attenuated  pedagogue  was 
attired  with  a  puritanically-cut  lustreless  blackish  coat,  which  had  some 
claim  to  the  epithet  bestowed  upon  Joseph's,  being  a  many-coloured 
garment;  for  age,  accident,  and  the  sempstress,  had  each  experimented 
upon  it    His  vest  was  long  and  flapped,  and  his  nether  garment  was 
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^*  a  world  too  wide''  for  his  shrunk  shank.  His  pepper  and  salt  worsted 
stockings  y  monuments  of  industiy  in  the  art  of  darning,  were  lightly 
drawn  over  the  roost  fieshless — shin-hones  that  ever  tottered  under  the 
weight  of  humanity.  His  large,  heavy,  square-toed  shoes,  contrasted 
in  their  immense  spread,  ludicrously  enough  with  the  slender  legs  above 
them,  glorious  as  these  shoes  were,  in  a  pair  of  immense  steel  buckles*  His 
linen  and  his  cravat  were  the  only  redeeming  points  of  his  appareL 
They  were  scrupulously  clean,  and  very  white.  His  countenance  was, 
in  its  outline,  a  perfect  facsimile  of  his  brother's ;  but  in  the  outline 
only.  Alas,  it  was  nearly  all  outline.  The  healthful  and  florid  filling 
up  that  made  his  brother  look  almost  handsome,  was  lamentably  defi- 
cient in  Erasmus.  The  whole  of  his  face  was  very  pale,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  large  and  prominent  nose,  which  was  reddened  with  excite- 
ment. 

Such  was  the  person  who  advanced  with  hurried  step,  and  protruded 
head,  adjusting  his  spectacles  to  a  right  focus  on  his  nose,  to  where 
stood  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby,  in  awful  reserve.  Erasmus's  hand  trembled  a 
good  deal  as  he  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  they  danced  for  some  time 
from  one  end  of  his  nasal  organ  to  the  other,  but  when  at  length  they 
became  stationary,  he  exclaimed  with  a  voice  tremulous  with  emotion, 
'<  Yet  it  is  he— it  is  my  dear  brother^— verily  let  us  embrace.'^ 

But  his  onward  movement  for  the  fraternal  endearment  was  suddenly 
checked  by  the  stoical  brother,  who,  having  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hounslow's 
homily  on  charity  in  his  right  hand,  with  his  forefinger  in  the  book, 
in  the  middle  of  the  chapter  on  brotherly  love,  he  thrust  the  same  book 
violently  forward  against  the  breast  of  Erasmus,  thus  keeping  him  fairly 
at  arms  length. 

'^Sir,"  said  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby,  ^'I  haye  not  the  honour  to  know 
you." 

**  Tlie  more's  the  pity,"  muttered  Sir  Marmaduke ;  for  which  mde 
speech  Emma  gave  him  most  unfilially  a  gentle  pressure  to  the  arm  on 
which  she  was  hanging. 

'*  Not  know  me — ^not  know  your  own  brother  Erasmus.  Surely, 
surely,  Rigby,  you  are  but  trifling  with  my  affection.  It  was  I,  Rigby, 
that  was  your  favourite  at  home  and  at  school— -I  am,  wretdied  as  I 
appear,  none  other  than  your  once  fondly  loved  brother  Erasmus." 

**  Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny,"  said  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby,  *<  you  perceive 
that  this  is  a  little  family  business,  if  this  person  speaks  truly«" 

'<  If*  I  speak  truly !  If  Erasmus  Rigby  speaks  truly  to  his  own  bro- 
ther, afler  a  separation  of  fourteen  years— -for  shame  I  By  your  re- 
verance  for  your  father's  name,  unsay  your  injurious  insinuation." 

''  There  is,  air,  no  need  of  this  violence,"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  feeling 
not  only  confused,  hut  considerably  abashed.  ^<  I  do  not  deny  that  you 
may  be  my  brother  Erasmus ;  but  surely,  sir,  after  so  long,  and  on  your 
part,  so  voluntary  a  separation,  you  cannot  be  surprised  at  auy  apparent 
want  of  cordiality  on  my  part.  No  doubt  but  that  you  have  some  re- 
quest to  make  to  me.    If  you  please,  we  will  retire  to  another  i^Myrl* 


ment." 


"  By  no  manner  of  means,"  said  Sir  Marmaduke ;  '*  I  claim  the 
honour  of  an  introduction  to  your  worthy  brother,  and  to  this  young 
gentleman — ^your  son,  Mr.  Erasmus  no  doubt^  a  yery  likely  yottth-** 
you  don't  notice  your  nephew,  Mr.  Rigby," 
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''  The  ?iMr  I"  said  Mr.  Rigby,  half  audibly,  as  coldly  bowing  to 
the  youthy  ne  reoogniBed  him  to  be  the  sometime  pew-companion  of  his 
daughter. 

Sir  Marmaduke,  with  a  good-humoured  malice,  if  such  a  thing  there 
be,  now  brought  the  two  cousins  together,  and  formally  introduced 
them  to  each  other.  Their  blushes  and  their  embarrassment  were  as 
amusing  to  Sir  Marmaduke,  as  annoying  to  Mr.  Rigby ;  who,  lost  in 
astonishment,  knew  not  what  turn  things  might  take,  or  to  what  end 
they  might  lead.  At  that  moment,  he  would  have  given  a  thousand 
pounds  exactly,  to  have  known  Sir  Marmaduke's  real  sentimenU  upon 
what  was  then  passing. 

So  great  was  the  mutual  surprise  of  Emma  and  Charles,  that  they 
stood  speechless  and  motionless,  each  holding  by  the  hand  of  the  other 
whilst  her  father's  brow  darkened,  and  he  felt  himself  irresistibly  im- 
pelled to  step  forward  and  pluck  them  asunder.  The  only  person  who 
felt  entirely  at  his  ease,  was  Sir  Marmaduke,  to  whom  all  the  parties, 
with  very  different  emotions,  cast  their  looks. 

Emma's  eye  met  the  angry  scowl  of  her  father — she  let  go  her 
cousin's  hand  suddenly,  and  exclaimed,  "  Believe  me,  father,  I  am  in- 
nocent of  all  participation  in  bringing  about  this  meeting  ;  but  till  this 
moment,  did  1  know  that  this  gentleman  was  my  cousin.*' 

**  And  you,  sir,"  said  Mr  Rigby  Rigby,  turning  very  fiercely  upon 
Charles. 

**  I,  sir  I  I,  sirl'*  said  the  young  man,  all  confusion ;  «*  I  have  long 
known  who  this  lady  is,  and  really— that  is— I  see  nothing  in  her  to  be 
ashamed  of." 

This  gaucherie  of  Charles  seemed  quite  a  relief  to  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby. 
"  Am  I  to  be  thus  insulted  under  my  own  roof,"  he  exclaimed  fiercely, 
at  the  same  time  ringing  the  bell  violently.  "  Show  these  two  persons 
beyond  the  outside  gate,"  said  he  to  the  servant ;  "  and  hark'ee,  sirrah  : 
if  ever  you  let  either  of  them  again  within  my  house,  that  moment  you 
walk  out  of  it." 

To  render  this  injunction  the  more  impressive,  he  violently  flung 
down  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hounslow's  "  Homily  on  Charity,"  and  tossing 
his  head  backwards,  stamped  arrogantly  with  his  right  foot.  But  all 
this  display  was  useless.  The  poor  old  schoolmaster,  in  the  calm  dig- 
nity of  his  patience,  seemed  to  look  down  upon  his  brother  with  pity, 
in  which  much  love  was  mingled  with  a  little  contempt.  He  spoke 
mildly  to  him  thus : 

"Alas  I  my  brother!  this  that  I  have  heard  concernmg  your  pride 
and  mammon  is  then  true.  I  have  suffered  long  and  acutely : 
yei  till  now,  I  have  never  approached  you  with  the  heavy  caUlogue  of 
my  miseries— never,  till  now,  looked  for  relief  at  the  hands  of  my  next 
brother.  I  will  not  now,  even  after  the  insult  that  you  have  heaped 
upon  you  own  blood,  put  on  the  semblance  of  pride,  and  say  that  I 
scorn  you  and  your  ill-employed  riches.  I  did  come  to  solicit  your  as- 
sistance—but not  for  myself,  brother— as  I  have  toiled  on  hitherto,  so 
will  I  toil  unto  the  end ;  but  my  son,  I  cannot  see  his  fresh  youth  wear- 
ing away,  nor  the  blight  so  early  placed  upon  his  young  hopes.  I  came 
here  to  solicit  from  your  superfluity,  twenty  pounds— and  from  your 
heart  a  renewal  of  that  love,  which  ia  mine,  has  never  yet  died— I  am 
lafused  both— I  fwgiTa  you>  and  may  Heaven  softeu  your  heart;  and. 
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in  dae  tiine>  when  you  are  senBible  to  the  enormity  of  your  ofiending, 
teach  you  to  forgive  yourself.  Fare  well,  brother!  and  you,  my  gentle 
niece,  forget  this  scene — dry  up  your  tears,  and  remember  all  die  affee* 
tion  that  your  father  has  ever  borne  you.'' 

As  the  disappointed  Erasmus  and  his  son  were  about  to  leave  the 
room,  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  became  sensible,  that  the  part  he  was  enacting, 
was  not  only  not  heroical,  but  hardly  respectable,  so  he  turned  in- 
quiringly to  Sir  Marmaduke,  and  said,  sheepishly  enough,  **  Sir  Mar« 
maduke,  what  would  you  advise  me  to  do  V* 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Rigby,  I  leave  you  to  the  promptings  of  your  own  most 
excellent  heart.  If  my  memory  is  not  very  treacherous,  I  bethink  me 
that  1  lately  expounded  to  you  all  the  obligations  of  charity.*' 

*^  You  did.  Sir  Marmaduke.  If  any  man  challenges  my  beneficence, 
I  accept  the  gage.  See  here,  sir,"  taking  up  a  small  red-morocco  bound 
account-book.  **  In  works  of  charity,  I  have  expended,  within  these 
twelvemonths,  four  hundred  and  fifty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings, 
and  a  fraction  too  insignificant  to  mention ;  and  for  all  this,  I  never 
received  insult  in  return,  though  not  one  of  the  persons  benefited, 
ever  boasted  of  being  a  relative  of  mine — ^much  less  a  brother  or  a 
nephew." 

*'  Satisfy  your  own  bosom,  Mr.  Rigby,*'  said  his  friend,  drily ;  "  I 
am  satisfied,  and  so  I  see  is  your  worthy  brother." 

But  the  satisfaction  of  the  worthy  brother  was  more  than  doubtful. 
He  advanced  towards  Rigby  with  a  moist  eye  and  a  quivering  lip, 
'*,Will  you  not  shake  hands  with  me  for  the  last  time,  Oh,  my 
brother  ?" 

**  Why,*'  said  Rigby,  "  I  have  no  objection,  certainly ;  indeed*  in 
no  sense,  can  1  possibly  have  any,  and,  as  to  the  twenty  pounds,  they  are 
at  your  or  your  son's  service,  that  is  to  say,  as  respect  to  station  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  civil  compact,  as  Sir  Marmaduke  will  tell  you,  and  as  mv 
circle  of  friends,  you  understand  me,  which  circle  Sir  Marmaduke  will 
tell  you  I  cannot  sacrifice — " 

**  You  mean  to  say,"  said  Erasmus,  sternly ;  ^*  that,  if  I  will  hence- 
forth consent  to  be  a  stranger  to  you,  if  I  will  sell  my  birthright  for 
twenty  pounds ;  the  lucre  is  mine — is  this  your  meaning?" 

**  ^fearly ;  but  I  would  not  have  it  so  savagely  expreued." 

''Then,  Rigby,  I  will  not  take  your  dross;  I  will  not  take  your 
hand ;  I  renounce  you  until  your  heart  be  humbled.  Come,  Charles,  we 
shall  disgrace  ourselves  if  we  stay  longer ;  the  air  of  this  abode  will  con- 
taminate us ;  but  Rigby,  I  will  not  leave  you  wholly  without  some  hope 
•—some  consolation — should  you  see  the  error  of  your  vrays,  my  heart 


will  again  open  to  you — if  with  a  contrite  and  subdued  spirit  you 
should  be  impelled  to  seek  for  reconciliation  and  pardon — I  live 
there." 

Thus  speaking  and  thrusting  a  dtscreditable-looking  piece  of  paper, 
the  terms  of  Cat's-court  Academy,  conducted  by  Erasmus  Rigby  assisted 
by  his  son,  and  bowing  to  Sir  Marmaduke  and  smilin|^  to  his  niece,  he 
and  Charles  left  the  dwelling  of  the  hater  of  poor  relations. 

*'  Was  ever  insult  so  outrageous !  Your  pity  Sir  Marmaduke.  This 
is  the  curse  of  having  relations  poor  and  profligate." 

Saying  this,  he  flung  from  him  with  the  utmost  contempt  the  paper 
that  his  brother  had  just  thrust  into  his  hand,  (md  was  much  surprised 
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to  see  his  friend  stoop,  pick  it  up  from  the  floor,  and  place  it  very  care** 
fully  in  his  pocket- book. 

Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  would  have  been  very  wretched  all  the  rest  of  the 
morning,  had  he  not  observed  that  Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny  was  more 
than  usually  attentive  to  his  daughter,  which  being  a  panacea  for  the  very 
little  attention,  nay  the  absolute  neglect  with  which  he  was  himself 
treated,  he  was,  perforce,  satisfied. 

We  must  now  hurry  over  a  considerable  space  of  time,  briefly  remark- 
ing that,  since  the  visit  of  his  brother  Erasmus,  nothing  seemed  to 
prosper  with  Rigby.  His  agents  cheated  him*  his  speculations  turned 
out  ruinous,  and  his  banker  failed.  Against  all  this  he  might  have 
borne  up  and  recovered  himself,  had  not  some  litigious  fellow  of  the 
same  name  as  himself,  contrived  to  get  him  into  a  chancery  suit  The 
doom  of  beggary  against  him  was  sealed.  In  less  than  eighteen  roontfas 
he  was  a  ruined  man — himself  the  thing  that  he  so  much  dreaded-— a 
poor  relation. 

Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny  did  not  propose  for  Emma,  but  gradually 
withdrew  his  society  from  Mr«  Rigby,  as  that  gentleman's  prospects 
darkened.  At  length,  the  only  refuge  left  him  was  a  gaol,  and  his 
daughter  was  obliged  to  leave  him,  and  find  an  asylum  under  the  roof 
of  one  of  the  poor  relations  that  her  father  had  so  often  before  con- 
temptuously spumed. 

On  the  day  of  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby's  final  discharge  from  the  Fleet 
Prison,  two  middle  aged  gentlemen  were  seen  in  deiep  conversation 
with  the  warden.  No  one,  however,  surmised  that  they  had  any  thing 
to  do  with  Rigby.  The  doora  were  at  last  thrown  open  to  that  un- 
fortunate person,  and  as  he  turned  from  them  to  go,  he  knew  not 
whither :  the  warden  placed  in  his  hand  a  solitary  guinea,  telling  him 
it  was  a  present  from  a  friend,  who  would  not  be  known  to  him.  Small 
as  was  the  sum,  it  was  most  acceptable.  However,  we  must  leave 
Mr.  Rigby  Rigby  for  a  short  time  in  the  streets  of  London,  miserable, 
dejected,  without  a  home,  and  without  a  purpose. 

When  Sir  Marmaduke  Trelawny  was  present  at  the  interview  between 
the  relations,  he  v;as  greatlv  moved  by  the  conduct  of  Erasmus,  and  de« 
termined  himself  to  solve  the  riddle  of  his  appearance,  as  connected 
with  his  sentiments.  But  he  went  about  it  in  what  he  called  his 
characteristic  sensible  way,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  most  impertinent  and 
inquisitorial  manner.  He  was  pleased  when  he  found  that  Charles  had 
never  presumed  upon  his  slight  intimacy  with  Emma,  and  that  he  bad 
neither  made  himself  known  to  her,  or  endeavoured  to  draw  her  into  any 
clandestine  correspondence. 

He  repaired  the  next  day  to  CatVcourt,  and  ascended  to  the  hall  of 
study  over  the  asses.  His  appearance  occasioned  much  surprise,  and 
was  the  joyful  cause  of  a  dismissal  of  the  noisy  crew  for  the  day.  It  was 
not  long  before  he  became  fully  aware  of  the  extraordinary  mechanical 
genius  of  the  poor  pedagogue,  and  the  very  model  of  the  machine  that 
ibe  young  gentleman  had  valued  so  little,  became  the  foundation  of  his 
father's  and  his  own  extraordinary  afiluence.  Money  was  advanced, 
the  school  turned  over  to  Erasmus's  rival,  the  Scotch  barber,  Mac  Lach- 
lan,  and  patents  secured.  Sir  Marmaduke  became  a  partner  in  two  of 
the  inventions,  and  the  despised  schoolmaster,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  beheld  himself  a  rich  and  happy  man« 
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As  Erasmus  rose,  so  Rigby  fell,  and  so  occupied  was  the  ftdlen  irith 
his  own  misfortunes,  that  be  never  beard  of  his  brother^s  prosperity. 
But  that  brother  never  lost  sight  of  him.  He  would  hare  flown,  at 
once,  to  his'assistance,  had  it  not  been  through  deference  to  Sir  Marma-* 
duke,  who  was  willin?  that  his  reformation  should  be  complete,  as  well 
as  his  debts  and  liabilities  cancelled. 

Erasmus  had  already  possessed  himself  of  the  very  house  at  Chelsea 
from  which  he  had  been  so  contemptuously  ejected.  He  bad  also  pur- 
chased his  brother's  furniture  from  the  assignees.  It  was  now  the 
dwelling  of  himself  and  son.  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Rigby  Rigby's  libe» 
ration  from  the  Fleet,  Emma  had  been  brought  from  her  temporary 
asylum  to  her  old  home,  and  every  thing  had  been  prepared  for  a  sun 
prise,  wholly  in  compliance  with  Sir  Marmaduke's  whim,  and  his  love 
of  effect. 

As  Rigby  on  that  day  walked  from  street  to  street,  he  thouriit  that 
he  was  watched — for  this,  he  cared  but  little — ^he  made  sevenu  inqui« 
ries  for  homely  lodgings,  but  all  were  reAised  him,  excepting  such 
which  his  sense  of  propriety  would  not  permit  him  yet  to  occupy.  He 
had  dined  humbly  at  an  humble  eating-house,  and  as  evening  was  closing 
in  upon  the  noisy  metropolis,  he  recommenced  his  search  for  a  cheap 
lodging. 

He  had  not  proceeded  far  when  a  decent-looking  person  ran  against 
him.  As  Mr.  Rigby  recovered  from  the  slight  shock,  the  stranger 
stooped  and  appeared  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  ground, 

"  You  have  dropped  this,''  said  he,  tendering  it  to  Mr.  Rigby. 

*'  Pardon  me,  sir,  you  are  mistaken." 

'^  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  not— only  look  at  it,  and  see  if  it  does  not  rdate 
to  you." 

Rigbv  examined  the  paper,  and,  to  his  surprise,  found  it  to  be  a 
copy  or  the  once  despised  and  rejected  terms  of  his  brother's  humble 
achool  in  Cat's-court. 

*'  Indeed,"  said  Rigby,  a  great  deal  moved,  **  this  is  a  vety  singular 
coincidence — ^very  strangely,  this  paper  does  concern  me.  with  your 
permission  I  will  retain  it,  though  it  certainly  did  not  fall  from  me.  Tou 
see  it  is  of  no  value." 

The  stranger  bowed  respectfully,  and  fell  behind  Rigby,  fbllowing 
him  without  his  perceiving  it. 

On  this  little  incident,  the  heart-broken  brother  took  thought  to  hlm« 
self.  He  expected  no  relief  from  the  insulted  Erasmus ;  but  he  was, 
in  the  humility  of  a  better'  spirit,  determined  to  seek  him.  The 
wretched  place  was  soon  discovered — ^he  knocked,  a  door  was  opened  to 
him  in  the  dusk,  and  he  ascended  into  the  old  school-room.  At  first, 
he  actually  drew  back  at  the  misery  it  displayed — ^it  seemed  to  be 
wholly  untenanted.  The  desk  was  overturned,  the  benches  thrown 
down,  the  walls  crumbling,  and  the  rents  in  the  floor  dangerous  to  the 
feet. 

On  a  small  dirty  deal  table,  their  burned  dimly  a  miserable  tallow 
candle,  in  a  flat  tm  candlestick ;  and  after  a  pause,  sufficiently  long 
to  enable  Rigby  to  survey,  and  occasionally  to  treasure  up  in  hb  me- 
mory this  complication  of  wretchedness,  the  dirty  green-baize  moved, 
and  from  beneath  its  dingy  concealment,  Erasmus  slowly  emerged  in 
the  very  dress  in  which  Rigby  had  seen  him  nearly  ten  years  before. 
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The  meeti^  between  the  brothers  was  deeply  affeetmg ;  but  the  de- 
portment of  Erasmus  was  incomprehensible,  in  many  ways,  to  Rigby. 
He  seemed  to  have  grown  wonderfully  healthy-looking  and  stout  upon 
his  misery.  He  chuckled  and  he  sobbed  by  turns,  and  his  sorrow  was 
the  most  extraordinary  and  hilarious  that  was  ever  betrayed. 

^'  I  am  here  an  humbled  and  repentant  man,  Erasmus— I  crave  your 
plurdon,  dear,  dear  brother." 

<'  Thou  hast  it;  Rigby  I  What  do  you  like  for  supper  ?-^he  I  he  t  he  r 

''Nay  nay — mock  me  not,  Erasmus.  How  can  you  contrive  to 
exist  in  this  wretched  hole  T    It  is  worse  than  the  Fleet  Prison.** 

**  Fatten  upon  it,  Rigby  I  What  wine  do  you  like  best — weUl  kill  the 
fatted  calf — ^tnat  is  to  say — a  fillet  of  veal.'* 

"  Pooh  1  my  good  brother — ^let  us  not  talk  of  delicacies  wholly  out 
of  our  reach.  1  have  still  eighteen  shillings  and  ninepence,  take  the  half 
of  it-— take  the  whole  of  it,  Erasmus ;  we  will  consecrate  this  happy 
reconciliation  by  a  pot  of  warm  porter,  for  I  am  very  cold.*' 

*'  A  dozen  of  Champagne !" 

''  Nay,  Erasmus,  you  are  facetious;  but  if  you  had  \i  fire,  and  would 
grate  a  halfpennyworth  of  nutmeg  into  the  warm  beer—* '* 

**  A  bowl  of  arrack  punch  1*' 

** — It  would  cheer  my  bosom  wonderfully.  Could  you  make  me  up  a 
bed  on  the  floor  for  to-night  ?'* 

**  No  !*'  said  Erasmus,  with  a  tear  twinkling  in  each  eye,  and  a  grin 
lit  each  comer  of  his  mouth. 

*'  Will  you  make  us  a  fire  in  that  miserable  ffrate  V 

Erasmus  shook  his  head,  and  continued  nodding  to  all  his  brother's 
inquiries. 

"  Will  you  send  out  for  the  beer  ? — Will  you  share  my  money  ?— Will 
you  lend  me  something  to  sit  upon,  for  I  am  deathly  weary  V* 

**  No  t  no  I  no  I — ^by  all  the  powers  of  prosody,  no  I*' 

"  Then  have  vou  not  forgiven  me,  brother  ?" 

At  this  appeal,  poor  Erasmus,  like  Joseph  in  the  presence  of  his 
brethren,  could  contain  himself  no  longer ;  but  flinging  nimself  into  the 
arms  of  Rigby,  he  wept  aloud. 

After  their  emotion  had  a  little  subsided,  Erasmus  exclaimed,  **  Put 
up  your  money,  Rigby — ^put  up  your  money !  We  are  prepared  for 
your  coming — it  has  been  looked  for — it  has  been  planned.  This  night 
■hall  be  a  jubilee — ^think  onlv  of  enjoyment— -leave  everv  thing  to 
me^^come  along,  my  dear  brother,  who  was  lost  and  is  founa." 

Baying  this,  he  hurried  him  out  of  the  miserable  den—^put  him  into 
his  carriage,  and  drove  him  back  to  his  old  house,  before  he  had  well 
tecovered  from  his  surprise. 

That  night  there  was  a  grand  meetmg  of  poor  relations,  at  which  Sir 
Marmaduke  Trelawny  presided,  and  never  did  he  appear  so  sensible 
before ;  but  much,  very  much— nay,  all  of  his  rationality  was  totally  lost 
upon  Charles  and  Emma,  so  totally  were  they  absorbed  in  each  other* 

Shall  I  go  on  ?  No.  Who  does  not  understand  the  ensuing  hap* 
plness  T  fiut  let  it  also  be  understood,  that  detrimental  as  he  may  be 
to  our  purse  and  to  our  pride,  we  must  neither  disown  nor  despiso"" 
a  poor  rotation* 
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Chap.  XL 

Fearing  a  repetition  of  any  thing  like  the  chandelier  scene,  I 
8ol?ed  to  take  Frank's  hint  with  respect  to  the  Indian ;  so  after  the 
second  exhibition  of  his  qualities,  as  a  neighbour  I  had  no  scruples  in 
sending  my  compliments  up  stairs  the  next  morning,  with  a  message, 
that  a  gentleman  subject  to  headaches  below^  would  be  much  obliged 
to  the  gentleman  above  if  he  would  give  directions  for  less  noise  to  be 
made  in  his  apartments.  In  a  few  minutes,  a  black  servant  made  his 
appearance — Ipsissimus  Blacky,  who  had  been  rung  up,  and  otherwise 
so  frequently  and  perseveringly  disciplined.  It  seemed,  however,  to 
have  made  but  little  impression  on  his  outward  man,  which  looked  not 
a  jot  the  paler  for  his  vigils  and  scolds — ^his  air,  on  the  contrary,  was 
jaunty  and  free.  ''  Massa  compliment — he  say  ver  glad  to  see  you,  sir 
— ^him  ill — no  come  down  stairs."  This  I  thought  pretty  cool ;  neverthe- 
less, my  curiosity  getting  the  better  of  punctilio,  I  followed  Blacky  to 
the  r^ions  above.  When  he  opened  the  door,  I  beheld  the  object  of 
my  present  purpose,  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  before  a  large  fire,  with  lus 
face  towards  the  door,  in  dressing-gown  and  nightcap ;  his  watch  was 
in  his  hand,  and  I  thought  I  perceived  that  he  was  as  anxious  to  get  a 
sight  of  me,  as  I  was  to  see  him. 

**  I  beg  pardon,  sir,''  he  said  immediately  with  a  little  nervous  cough, 
and  riggling  spasmodically  about  in  his  chair ;  ''  but  my  very  preca- 
rious state  of  health — Mr.  Dumps,  I  believe?" 
I  slightly  bowed. 

<*  I  am  sorry,  sir,  to  find  that  we  make  more  noise  up  here  than  is 
agreeable  to  you  below,  but  my  very  precarious  state  of  health— 
Mungo,  my  drops,"  he  continued,  in  a  shrill  falsetto  voice,  into  which  he 
always  rose  whenever  he  spoke  to  his  servant.  ''  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I 
see  it  is  time  to  take  my  medicine." 

As  he  compounded  his  mixture,  I  had  leisure  to  look  about  me.  The 
room  was  arranged  with  all  that  nicety  and  neatness  wliich  bespeaks  an 
.  almost  morbid  attention  to  precision.  An  immense  hookah,  orna- 
mented with  much  splendour,  stood  b^  his  side,  and  the  apartment, 
which  was  kept  very  close — the  heat  bemg  regulated  by  a  thermometer 
on  the  chimney-piece — smelt  strongly  of  rose-water,  and  other  condi- 
ments used  in  that  deleterious  recreation,  at  the  expense  of  lungs, 
nerves,  and  all  the  juices.  At  one  end  of  the  room  was  a  large  china 
vase,  with  a  *'  bull's  eye/'  a  considerable  hole  in  the  middle,  evidently 
a  fracture  from  some  of  the  missiles  which  I  had  at  different  tiroes 
heard  projected,  and  overhead  was  the  dangling  gilt  chain  from  which 
once  hung  suspended  the  costly  chandelier.  But  what  surprised  me 
most  was,  to  perceive  that  my  new  acquaintance  was  neither  old  nor, 
except  a  little  tinge  upon  his  complexion,  in  any  way  an  apparent  in- 
valid.   I  therefore  already  set  it  down  that  he  was  one  of  those  qpoilt 

*  CoDtinved  Crom^No.  ccxix.,  p.  315. 
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children  of  luxury,  upon  whom  a  slight  variatioa  of  the  biliary  system 
takes  so  potent  an  effect. 

**  1  am  assured/'  said  he,  **  that  there  is  no  calomel  in  my  medicine, 
for  I  consider  that  to  have  been  the  ruin  of  me." 

**  1  believe  a  great  deal  too  much  of  it  is  generally  taken/'  I 
replied. 

This  common  remark  seemed  to  please  him  greatly;  his  eyes 
sparkled,  and  he  shuffled  about  in  his  seat. 

*^  In  my  precarious  state  of  health,  sir,  I  am  obliged  not  only  to  live 
by  rule,  but  narrowly  to  watch  the  prescriptions  of  my  physician." 

**  I  believe,"  said  I,  "  that  the  first  expedient  is  better  than  having 
recourse  to  the  second ;"  and  by  way  of  turning  the  conversation, 
asked  him  if  he  had  been  long  in  Paris  ? 

"  1  really  forget,  sir;"  then,  in  his  shrill  tone,  *'  Mungo^  how  many 
empty  vials  are  there  upon  the  table  by  the  vase  ?" 

"Fifteen,  massa;  counted  them  once  befor  dis  morning,'*  said 
Mungo,  gaily. 

**  A  fortnight,  sir ;  we  landed  at  Marseilles,  and  had  a  very  heating 
overland  journey.  At  Lyons  I  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  medical 
assistance,  and  am  convinced  that,  notwithstanding  my  injunction, 
there  was  calomel  in  the  bolus  ;  for  it  is  a  very  remarkable  thing,  sir, — 
but  as  you  seem  to  have  as  bad  an  opinion  as  myself  of  that  drug,  I 
have  less  scruple  in  troubling  you  with  the  observation.  It  is  a  very 
remarkable  thing  that  I  never  can  take  that  or  any  other  mineral  medi- 
cine— Fsay  mineral  medicine  (laying  a  stress  upon  the  word),  without 
a  peculiar  sensation  in  my  fingers  and  toes — a  sort  of  pricking,  which, 
under  other  circumstances^  would  make  me  apprehensive  of  gout. 
Mungo,  lift  my  leg." 

'    Mungo  here  approached,  and  lifting  gently  his  master's  left  leg, 
began  to  work  it  up  and  down  like  the  handle  of  a  pump. 

**  I  am  told,"  continued  he,  **  that  these  sensations  may  proceed 
from  irregular  circulation,  and  the  5i«2»-irritation  consequent  thereupon ; 
and  I  am  the  more  inclined  to  that  opinion,  as  I  have  other  symptoms 
which  correspond  ;  for  I  scarcely  ever  rise  from  my  seat  without  a  whiz 
m  my  head,  and  a  crack  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  my 
back." 

I  once  more  attempted  to  turn  the  conversation,  and  being  curious  to 
know  how  long  he  had  been  in  India,  remarked,  "There  has  been 
great  changes  in  Europe,  sir,  since  you  were  last  in  this  part  of  the 
world." 
•    "  Yes,  indeed,  you  may  well  talk  of  the  '  march.'  " 

I  pricked  up  my  ears  to  hear  his  general  opinions. 

**  Quinine  and  Morison's  pills  are  enough  for  one  century :  pray,  sir, 
do  you  think  there  is  any  calomel  in  them  ?" 

It  was  in  this  strain  he  continued ;  if  I  asked  a  question,  he  returned 
a  bolus  ;  if  I  mentioned  politics,  he  talked  of  pills.  It  was  all  in  vain — 
I  perceived  that  until  I  had  the  whole  materia  medica  by  heart,  there 
could  be  no  free  interchange  of  conversation  between  us,  nor  any  sym- 
pathy of  feelings,  until  I  had  the  stomach-ache.  When  I  rose  to  go, 
however,  and  wished  him  good  morning,  he  squeezed  mv  hand,  as  he 
took  leave  of  me,  and  with  a  beaming  tearful  eye  said,  "  l  am  glad  you 
hate  calonoel." 
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^*  Mr,  Damps,"  he  continued,  as  I  got  to  the  door,  **  my  very  preai« 
rious  state  of  health  will  probably  prevent  me  doing  myself  the  plea- 
sura  of  calling  upon  you  ;  but  remember  that  a  visit  to  the  sick  is  an 
act  of  Christian  cnarity,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  shall  alwavs  esteem  it 
as  such.  In  the  mean  time,  I  hope  that  my  servant  will  make  less 
noise." 

**  Yes,  massa,"  said  Mungo,  gaily. 

''What  a  world  is  this!"  said  I  to  myself,  as  I  went  down  stairs. 
''  Here  is  a  man  who,  according  to  report  and  appearance,  has  at 
least,  all  the  external  means  of  miucing  himself  and  others  comfortable ; 
but  who  is  nursing  himself  into  bad  health,  and  finds  his  only  pleasure 
in  tormenting  his  servant.  If  the  fellow  would  put  away  his  hookahs 
(which  are  only  those  teeth-corroding,  mouth-corrupting,  face-'Speckling 
pests,  tobacco-pipes  in  Sunday  clothes),  throw  open  his  windows,  and 
get  upon  a  hard-trotting  horse,  I  will  answer  for  it  that  he  would  aooa 
foreet  physic,  and  praise  Mungo." 

As  soon  as  I  returned  to  my  room,  the  waiter  came  up  to  say  that  a 
Monsieur  was  below,  inquiring  whether  I  was  at  home.  As  Pans  is  not 
a  place  where  one  admits^  any  more  than  in  London,  every  Monsieur 
who  may  feel  inclined  to  pay  one  the  delicate  attention  of  a  visit,  I 
began  to  catechise  my  informant  as  to  the  external  appearance  of  the 
aspirant  below,  translating  as  well  as  I  could  that  semi-qannib^,  though 
English  question,  "  What  sort  of  a  man  is  he?" 

"  Ma  foil**  said  Francois  in  a  hesitating  tone,  ^*  c^estun  Afomimr 
comme  (ra." 

This  did  not  at  all  enlighten  me ;  so  I  proceeded  to  the  distinct  eate* 
gorics  of  *'  tall  or  short,  fat  or  thin,  young  or  old  V* 

**  (Test  ten.  Monsieur^  comme  vaus"  replied  he,  quickly  adding,  with 
his  best  bow,  **  quant  d  son  age-^mms  avec  une physiognomie  beameoup 
fnoins  aimable-^^^n  air  prioccupif  le$^  habits  peu  soigncs^  et  la  eheve^ 
hurfort  en  disordre** 

A  gleam  of  light  seemed  to  break  in  upon  me.  '*  But  is  not  that  a 
card  you  have  in  your  hand  ?"  said  I. 

**  Ah  /  vcila  r*  cried  Francois,  throwing  one  hand  against  his  brow ; 
**  bite  queje  euis  r  and  holding  up  the  card  he  commenced  reading, 
"  Monsieur  Solo-man — " 

''  Oh  I  show  him  up,"  said  I,  interrupting  the  patronymic  about  to 
ensue,  and  in  a  few  mmutes  the  gentleman  appeared  in  proprid  per' 
iond. 

It  must  already  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that  my  friend  had  oer* 
tain  peculiarities  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  toilette.  He  was,  in 
fact,  alternately  tlie  most  scrupulously  neat  person  and  the  greatest 
sloven  I.  ever  knew.  But  I  soon  perceived  that  these  different  pheno- 
mena bore  a  corresponding  affinity  to  the  actual  state  of  his  intellectual 
system.  In  what  I  used  to  consider  his  lucid  intervals — ^that  is,  when 
bis  ideas  ran  somewhat  in  the  regular  channel-*-he  appeared  to  have 
built  UP  his  externals  in  all  the  punctilio  of  a  Quaker ;  but  when  the 
"  mudale"  commenced,  all  the  elements  of  that  cosmogony  fell  into 
disorder,  and  **  Chaos  came  again."  1  saw  by  certain  twitches  in  his 
countenance  immediately  he  entered,  that  one  of  his  perturbations  had 
been  upon  him.  A  cloudy,  blood-shot*  confused  look  about  his  eyes*- 
a  beard  of  two  days,  or  what  is  worse,  partially  and  carelessly  sii«vod<«- 
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bis  coat  covered  with  dust  and  down,  as  if  he  had  been  tossed  in  a 
blanket— .his  hair  dishevelled,  and  his  whole  appearance  fully  justifying 
Fran9ois's  term  of  "fort  en  disordre" 

After  he  had  sat  a  little  while,  and  twitched  the  dislocation  of  his 
ideas  into  some  of  their  sockets,  he  said,  '*  I  am  very  uneasy  about 
George  and  Erminie/" 

**  So  am  I/'  said  I ;  '<  but  what  is  to  be  done?" 

**  I  don't  know/'  replied  he,  looking  extremely  vacant ;  and  then^ 
after  a  pause,  **  Old  Alice  says — '* 

"  Who  is  that  r 

"  The  old  and  confidential  servant,  whom  I  think  I  mentioned  to  you 
before.  I  wonder  whether  she  came  from  Kent  with  Madame  Le  Fleur. 
Old  Alice  says — and  whether  she  knows  any  thing  about  Sir  Thomas 
Leghorn,  the  brother,  that  is — ^for  he  is  dead  ;  and  the  old  generaU  I 
have  heard,  could  never  bear  him." 

"  Which  r  said  I. 

"Whatrsaidhe. 

Perceiving  that  we  were  drifting  out  to  sea,  I  endeavoured  to  catch 
hold  of  the  thread  of  the  discouise.  "  What  were  you  saying?  Oh  ! 
yes — the  old  servant." 

'*  She  says,  I  understand — at  least,  George  says  that  she  said — ^but 
he  is  gone." 

**  Do,  for  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what  she  says !" 

"  She  says  that  she  is  apprehensive  not  only  for  the  health,  but  the 
mind  of  her  young  lady ;  and  amongst  other  things,  she  fears  that  she 
will  *  turn  nun.' " 

I  jumped  off  my  seat,  and  walked  about  the  room. 

**  She  says  that  she  not  only  harps  upon  it  all  day,  but  talks  in  her 
aleep  alternately  of  George  and  of  Miss  Mary  Seymour,  a  young  friend 
of  hers,  who  is  either  in  preparation,  or  has  already  professed  in  the 
English  convent  here." 

I  paced  about  the  room  with  such  perturbation,  that  (as  old  crones 
who  understand  human  nature  better  than  philosophers  usually  admi- 
nister comfort  in  strong  doses  of  our  neighbours'  misfortunes),  my  dis- 
turbance seemed  to  operate  in  a  favourable  manner  upon  the  intellectual 
system  of  my  friend,  whom  I  was  surprised  to  hear  rationally  exhort- 
ing me  to  composure. 

"  And  all  this,"  exclaimed  I,  beating  my  brow,  '^  is  the  result  of  the 
narrow  prejudices,  the  foolish  pride,  the  territorial  rapacity  of  a  hard- 
beaded  country  squire !  Oh,  stupidity !  thou  art  a  sorry  jade  in  thine 
own  nature ;  but  when  crossed  by  one  of  the  breed  of  avarice,  what  a 
stubborn  mule  dost  thou  produce  I" 

*'  I  remember  the  piebalds,  in  Gray's-inn-lane,"  said  Solomon,  who 
was  proceeding  to  take  up  some  thread  in  the  puzzled  skein  of  his 
ideas. 

**  Mercy  on  us !"  cried  I,  in  a  peevish  tone,  **  what  a  moment  for  your 
speculations  I"  But  the  words  were  no  sooner  out  of  my  mouth,  than 
my  heart  smote  me — poor  Solomon  slightly  coloured — looked  humbly 
down  at  his  shoes — and  then  up  with  a  silent  remonstrance  towards  me 
— valueless  shares  and  abortive  schemes,  the  Hymlopotopowskis  and 
the  anti-feather-beds,  seemed  to  pervade  every  feature  in  his  face — and 
I  could  havo  bitten  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off  my  tongue. 
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^*  If  I  were  George/'  said  I,  with  greater  energy,  perhaps,  in  order  to 
banish  the  last  impression — "  if  I  were  George,  I  would  marry  the 
girl  in  spite  of  all — cast  my  inheritance  to  the  dogs,  and  live  as  Provi« 
dence,  in  its  bounty,  might  provide." 

"  Those,"  replied  Solomon,  "  are  sentiments  which  marvellously 
coincide  with  his  own  views  of  the  case,  for  he  has  just  been  express- 
ing himself  in  nearly  the  same  terms  ;  but  there  is,  and  luckily  1  think, 
an  inseparable  obstacle  to  such  a  consummation." 

"What  is  that  r 

**  Erminie  is  bound  by  a  death-bed  promise  to  her  mother  never  to 
marry  him  without  her  father's  consent." 

"  Heavens !"  said  I,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who,  from  a  neighbouring 
cliff,  sees  a  boat  go  down  at  sea  ;  "  then  there  is  an  end  of  it." 

When  Solomon  had  thus  unburdened  himself,  and  had  sat  staring 
about  him  a  little  in  silence,  he  prepared  to  take  his  leave.  We  parted 
like  two  physicians  after  a  consultation  upon  the  last  stage  of  a  mortal 
disease ;  and  as  I  watched  him  out  of  the  window,  I  saw  him  depart 
from  the  hotel,  muttering  and  gesticulating  to  himself;  while  every 
truant  boy  as  he  passed,  turned  round  with  an  expression  of  fear, 
which  seemed  to  say, "  Que  drdle  de  corps  /" 


Chap.  XII. 

Oh  the  evening  of  the  foUowmg  day,  about  sunset,  as  I  was  passing 
the  church  of  St.  Germain  L'Aiixerre,  the  low  murmur  of  the  organ, 
heard  through  the  partially  closed  doors,  attracted  me  in.     It  was  that 
beautiful  service  which  the  Italians  call  the  "  Benediction,"  the  French, 
**  te  SalutJ*    It  is  always  celebrated  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  con- 
sists simply  of  a  few  hymns  sung  by  the  whole  congregation,  followed 
by  a  "  blessing"  pronounced  from  the  altar,  by  the  officiating  priest, 
with  the  consecrated  bread  of  the  Eucharist  in  his  hands,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Roman  Catholic  custom,  he  at  the  same  time  elevates 
for  their  veneration.  ^  There  is  at  this  hour,  and  in  this  service,  none 
of  the  mid-day  bustle,  nor  gorgeous  circumstances  of  high  mass.    The 
people  partake  of  the  repose,  the  church  of  the  silence,  and  all  of  the 
shades  of  evening;,  save  the  lights  which  burn  round  the  consecrated  bread 
upon  the  altar,  darting  many  a  ray,  reflected  from  the  sparkling  osten- 
sory in  which  it  is  enclosed,  upon  the  solitary  and  venerable  6gure  of 
the  stoled  priest.     Separated  from  others  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
the  shrine,  and  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  level  of  the  rest,  he  stands 
with  his  back  to  the  congregation,  as  if  communicating  withGrod  alone. 
Every  now  and  then  he  sinks  upon  one  knee  in  the  progress  of  his 
secret  prayer.    The  darkness  of  the  church,  which  gives  such  effect  to 
this  little  nucleus  of  light,  seems  also  to  add  intensity  to  the  devotion  of 
the  worshippers  by  the  freedom  of  posture,  and  even  of  interjectioual 
prayer,  which,  without  ostentation,  may  then  be  indulged.     During 
the  many  solemn  pauses  which  occur  in  the  service,  the  light  tinkle  of 
the  rosaries,  as  the  beads  fall  through  the  fingers  in  prayer — the  deep 
drawn  sigh — the  devote  interjection,  are  heard  to  proceed  from  figures 
prostrate,  in  all  the  glowing  sentiments  of  supplication  or  contrition. 
As  I  stood  partially  concealed  by  a  column,  and  gazing  upon  these 
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evening  worshippers  until  devotion  crept  over  me  also,  my  eye  fell  npoa 
a  face  near  me,  which  a  beam  from  the  altar  was  at  that  moment  iilu* 
minating.  It  was  the  angelic  countenance  of  Erminie  Le  Fleur^ 
radiant  with  all  the  heavenly  emotions  of  devotion  and  love-^for 
George  Gilbert  was  by  her  side.  They  were  kneeling,  together  on  one 
of  those  oratories  which  are  ranged  in  Catholic  churches  facing  the 
altars ;  behind  I  discerned  the  aged  figure  of  Alice,  bending  low  in 
prayer.  I  beheld  this  interesting  couple  with  great  emotion  ;  for,  in 
truth,  it  was  a  lovely  sight ;  their  beauty — their  devotion  (for  the  young 
man  seemed  upon  this  occasion  to  have  surrendered  all  that  might 
separate  their  creed),  their  misfortunes — their  youth,  all  conspired  to 
lay  strong  hold  upon  my  feelings.  The  last  hymn  had  been  sung,  and 
the  pause  ensued,'during  which  the  falling  of  the  censer's  chains  alone  is 
beard,  while  it  is  waved  towards  the  altar,  before  the  closing  ceremony 
of  the  evening.  I  heard  a  sob  from  the  breast  of  Erminie  ;  and  when 
the  priest  turned  round  with  the  glittering  ostensory  in  his  hand,  to 
pronounce  the  *'  blessing,"  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  united  with  him 
m  pouring  forth  the  full  abundance  of  my  heart  upon  them. 

As  the  congregation  was  slowly  departing  one  by  one,  with  that  air 
of  calmness  and  repose — with  that  discharge  of  heart  which  such  ser- 
vices aflford,  I  kept  my  position  of  concealment  until  the  group  below 
me  had  also  left  the  church. 

I  then  returned  to  the  hotel,  and  fell  into  many  a  dreamy  revery  in- 
spired by  what  I  had  witnessed^-nor  could  I  dismiss  even  from  my 
slumbers  the  lovely  but  melancholy  visions  of  the  evening  scene. 

When  at  breakfast  the  next  morning,  my  attendant,  with  that  ala- 
crity of  a  French  waiter,  which  seems  to  go  upon  springs,  hastily  put 
down  a  parcel  upon  my  table,  and  was  out  of  the  room  again  before  I 
could  ask  from  whence  it  came.  BeforeC  broke  the  string  and  seal, 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  address — *^k  Monsieur*«-Monsieur  Henry  La 
Fleur." 

The  name,  although  there  might  be  many  such  in  the  French  metro* 
polis,  acted  like  an  electrical  shock  upon  me  ;  and  having  rang  the  bell 
with  that  excitement  which  indicated  some  pressing  occasion9  the 
waiter  was  back  again  as  quickly  as  if  the  house  had  been  on  tire. 

**  What  is  thh'V  said  I,  holding  up  the  parcel  and  its  address  within 
an  inch  of  his  nose. 

**  Ah!  voila!**  cried  he;  **  pardon^  Monsieur — c*  est  pour  9  Monsieur 
Henry — bite  queje  suis.** 
**  For  whom  ?"  said  I. 

**  Pour  Monsieur  Henry ;  le  Monsieur  que  est  logis  audfssus" 
"  What  ?•'  again  stuttered  I. 

"  C*est  bien  le  Monsieur  que  vient  des  Indes,"  said  he,  with  an 
elevation  of  the  eyebrows  and  shoulders,  indicative  of  his  astonishment 
at  my  obtuseness. 

**  Can  it  be  V*  said  I,  striking  my  forehead,  and  looking,  no  doubt, 
sufficiently  vacant ;  and  Fran9ois  fairly  giving  my  intellects  up,  after 
regarding  me  a  few  minutes  in  silence^  took  his  departure  with  another 
shrug. 

That  this  was  Erminie's  brother,  a  very  little  reflection  served  to  con- 
vince me  :  the  age — the  character  of  this  spoilt  son  of  the  Cast,  in  some 
measure— the  part  of  India  from  which  he  had  incidentally  mentioned 
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to  roe  that  he  came— all  corresponded  to  ssitisfy  in^  of  that.  Bat  had 
Franf  oU  reported  correctly  of  nia  wealth  ?  That  to  me  was  a  point  of 
no  small  interest,  for  more  reasons  than  one* 

As  soon  as  I  had  dispatched  breakfast,  and  turned  the  matter  oyer  a 
little  in  my  mind,  I  sent  for  Mango,  and  having  still  further  strength* 
ened  my  conviction,  sent  him  up  stairs  to  his  master  with  my  compli- 
ments, and  an  intimation  of  a  visit. 

"  Good  morning,  sir,"  said  he,  with  that  alacrity  with  which  an  idle 
person  receives  a  break  in  upon  his  ennui,  but  at  the  same  time  with  a 
phthsicky  kind  of  cough,  which  I  afterwards  discovered  was  a  mere  trick. 
**  Good  morning,  sir ;  it  must  be  very  cold  to*day,  for  do  what  I  can,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  the  thermometer  above  65° ;  and  I  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  I  have  took  some  calomel  in  the  draught.  Mungo»  some 
wood,  there  I  do  put  it  straight— you  know  the  only  way  to  make  a  fire 
is  two  bits  below,  and  one  above, 

''  Yes,  massa,  every  ting  tree  in  dis  country— -glorious  tree  days — ^tree 
kings  at  one  time  before  old  one  died— ^tr^  parties  in  de  state — ^king 
shot  at  tree  times  if  not  more — " 

**  Hold  your  tongue,  sir !  Mr,  Dumps,  I  hope  you  feel  in  tolerable 
health  this  variable  weather,"  said  he,  throwing  as  much  artificial 
anxiety  into  his  face  as  he  could ;  but  I  was  too  much  awake  to  this 
customary  ruse  of  invalids,  real  or  imaginaryi  to  let  it  have  its  usual 
sequel. 

^*  Mr.  La  Fleur,''  said  I,  *^  I  am  come  for  the  sole  purpose,  at  this 
somewhat  early  hour,  of  entering  upon  a  conversation,  which  our  short 
acquaintance  might,  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  hardly  appear  to  justify; 
but  I  am  sure  that  when  once  you  know  my  motives,  you  will  also  par- 
don  the  intrusion." 

With  a  perturbed  countenance,  between  nervous  apprehension  and 
curiosity,  he  began  to  shuffle  about  on  his  chair. 

"  Nothing  wrong,  I  hope,  about  the  medical  gentleman  who  attends 
me?" 

<'  Massa  always  tinking  of  poison,"  muttered  Mungo, 

**  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking,"  I  continued» ''  whether  you  are 
son  of  the  late  Colonel  La  Fleur?" 

**  I  am,"  he  replied,  apparently  much  relieved  to  find  that  Esculapius 
was  **  all  right."  '<  I  am  ;  and  it  was  the  intelligence  of  my  father's 
death  that  induced  me  to  undertake  the  lone,  fatiguing,  and  unwholesome 
Yoyage,  from  the  effects  of  which  I  am  only  slowly  recovering.  I  have 
a  surviving  parent  and  a  sister,  who  was  bom  after  I  left  Europe*  and 
whom  I  have  consequently  never  seep»  but  of  whose  endowment  and 
character  the  most  favourable  reports  have  reached  me.  It  ia  my 
anxious  desire  to  join  them,  as  soon  as  the  very  precarious  state  of  my 
health  will  admit  of  a  voyage  of  discoverv  into  the  provincesi  where  I 
understood  they  were  to  establish  themselves." 

It  here  beeame  my  painful  duty  to  inform  him  of  the  mistake  uoder 
which  be  unhappily  was  with  respect  to  his  mother,  and  also  of  the 
altered  circumstances  of  the  family ;  of  Madame  La  Fleur's  deaths  and 
of  the  homeless,  unprotected  situation  of  his  sister.  He  heard  me  with 
composure  for  some  time,  but  at  the  end  of  a  long  conversation!  which 
I  summed  up  with  as  lively  a  picture  ai )  could  draw  of  Erminie's  pecu* 
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liar  circumstances  and  character,  it  was  with  much  emotion  that  I  saw 
him  burst  into  tears. 

**  Then  all  my  wealth/*  said  he.  **  is  hers,  and  mine*-*" 

I  thought  this  a  good  opportunity  to  leare  him  to  his  reflections,  and 
took  my  leave. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  convey  to  the  parties  most  inte- 
rested the  discovery  I  had  made.  I  naturally  felt  anxious  about  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  disclosure  to  Erminie,  in  the  present  state  of  her 
nerves :  her  brother's  unexpected  anival,  and  her  own  altered  circnm* 
stances  after  so  much  recent  distress,  were  matters  to  communicate 
with  caution. 

I  immediately  walked  to  the  Rue  Louis  le  Grand,  where  I  found  Down 
hastily  cleaning  his  teeth  in  the  porter's  lodge ;  but  taking  him  by  the 
arm,  we  commenced  a  reascent  au  quatri^e^  as  I  could  not  venture 
upon  any  communication  on  such  a  subject,  until  I  had  him  out  of 
sight.  After  stating  the  circumstances  of  my  discovery,  which  agitated 
him  until  he  trembled  from  head  to  foot, 

''  Pon't  you  think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  had  better  begin  by  telling 
MissUFleur?" 

**  Thatt"  I  replied,  **  appears  to  me  to  be  the  point  where  we  ought 
to  end.  Her  old  and  faithful  attendant,  or  your  nephew,  Gilbert,  I 
think,  will  best  be  able  to  judge  in  what  manner  and  to  what  extent, 
the  altered  circumstances  in  which  she  stands  may  with  prudence  be 
divulged  to  her." 

•<  Very  well— just  as  you  please,"  said  Solomon,  and  he  immediately 
fell  into  such  a  muddle  and  confusion  of  mind,  with  such  fuss  and  per* 
turbation  of  bodff  as  almost  alarmed  me.  The  whirling  contents  of  the 
far-famed  **  wheel  of  Fortune,"  in  the  golden  days  of  Messrs.  Goodluck 
and  Co.,  would  have  been  nothing  to  it.  Poising  his  large,  grave  per- 
son upon  one  heek  and  elevating  his  left-hand  with  someUiing  between 
a  whistle  and  a  Jarvey's  interiection  to  a  frost*stiffened  nag,  he  per« 
formed  two  or  three  circumvolutions  with  his  coat-laps  flymg  in  the 
air. 

"  India  bonds — ten  per  cent.— happy  dog^-old  woman  best-^go  off 
like  a  squib — four  coaches  and  four — favours — gold-lace,  tagsi  and 
powder — shop,  Scrubbs'ft^-in  Cheapside — save  a  penny  a  yard^Dug- 
dale  property  old  Gil's  — Uncle  Solomon,  Sol,  Soil"  and  round  he 
went  upon  his  heel,  yet  with  considerable  gravity  of  countenance f 

Alleging  his  own  agitating  interest  in  the  case,  I  suggested  whether  I 
might  not  with  propriety  take  his  place  in  the  announcement  of  the 
whole  affair. 

^'  That  is  just  what  I  was  thinking ;  with  your  deliberation,  Mr. 
Dumps — " 

But  we  were  here  saved  the  trouble  of  further  discussion  by  the  door 
opening,  and  George  Gilbert  being  announced  by  the  servant. 

Serious  as  the  subject  was  upon  which  we  were  engaged,  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  I  could  refrain  from  laughing  at  the  figure  Solomon  made 
at  this  apparition.  After  standing  a  few  seconds  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  stuttering  incoherent  things  instead  of  the  usual  morning  saluta- 
tion— twisting  his  thumbs,  and  every  feature  bearing  thoughts  too  con- 
fused to  find  delivery — the  very  counterpart  of  the  agonies  of  a  night- 
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mare,  be  rushed  towards  the  astonished  youth,  and  seizing  him  as  a 
bear  would  her  cub» 

"  George,  my  boy,  your  fortune's  made !"  cried  he,  and  could  get  no 
further ;  until,  after  several  vain  attempts  at  utterance^  in  a  transport  of 
awkwardness  he  rushed  out  of  the  room. 

I  then  informed  young  Gilbert  of  all  the  circumstiances  of  my  inter- 
view with  Mr.  La  Fleur,  which  he  received  with  manliness,  but  deep 
emotion ;  and  after  I  had  remained  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  lefl  him 
with  his  uncle,  who,  by  this  time,  had  recovered  a  little  the  use  of  his 
faculties. 

In  the  evening  I  was  surprised  to  receive  a  message  from  Mr.  La 
Fleur,  that  he  would  wait  upon  me  if  convenient ;  and  before  I  could 
almost  have  thought  it  possible  that  mv  reply  had  reached  him,  he  stood 
before  me.  An  evident  alteration  had  already  taken  place  even  in  his 
outward  appearance.  Like  most  people  of  morbid  feelings,  when  once 
a  transfer  can  be  accomplished,  he  had  suddenly  and  wholly  changed 
the  subject  matter  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  the  motives  of  all  his  actions. 
His  best  faculties  and  sensations  had  been  roused  into  action — ^a  new 
existence  had  been  created  for  him  in  that  of  his  lovely  sister — ^his 
whole  outward  man  was  changed — his  eye  no  longer  grovelled  in  the 
languid  expression  of  querulous  sensuality,  or  selfish  complaint — ^it  was 
lighted  up  by  a  generous  and  almost  fevered  action  of  expanding 
thoughts — his  carrii^  was  erect — his  countenance  beamed  with  the 
liberal  schemes  he  had  already  devised — and  this,  with  the  alteration  in 
his  dress  necessary  to  come  down  stairs,  so  completely  metamorphosed 
the  man,  that  I  should  hardly  have  recognised  him. 

After  detailing  to  me  the  manner  in  which  the  verv  large  fortune  had 
been  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  old  patron  and  friend,  and  having  taken 
further  information  about  the  abode  and  circumstances  of  his  sister,  he 
said,  that  the  next  morning  would  be  the  latest  he  could  defer  the  plea- 
sure of  a  personal  interview  with  her. 

As  I  accompanied  him  to  the  door,  where  Mungo  was  waiting,  I 
shall  never  forget  the  astonishment  depicted  in  his  sooty  face  at  all  that 
was  going  on. 

*'  Massa  forgot  four  draughts,  and  sat  down  upon  a  box  of  pills,*'  he 
whispered ;  and  as  he  followed  La  Fleur  up  stairs,  he  turned  round  se- 
veral times  to  me,  uplifting  the  palms  of  his  hands  in  amaxement  at  his 
master's  altered  step. 

(To  be  continued^) 
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WHO  CAN  THE  DEAR  ONE  BE  ? 


Br  J.  H.  Hartmoll. 


jiBT  him  at  tlie  French  bazaar ! 
How  all  will  pity  me. 
Who  know  what  love*8  emotions 
Who  can  the  dear  one  be  ? 


We  met^one  glance  was  quite  enough* 

Such  piercing  eyes  had  he ; 
My  heart  beat  fiat  against  my  muff— 

Who  can  the  dear  one  be  ? 

His  form,  his  air,  his  heavenly  fiice^ 
Enchantment  none  could  flee : 

And  then  he  moved  with  such  a  grace— 
Who  can  the  dear  one  be  ? 

Pa's  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door, 

For  sisters,  'ma,  and  me ; 
A  glance  e^en  sweeter  than  before-* 

Who  can  the  dear  one  be  ? 

The  carriage  moved,  and  we  were  parted ; 

Home  was  no  home  to  me : 
For  I  was  almost  broken-hearted — 

Who  can  the  dear  one  be? 

A  year  has  flown,  but  has  not  brought 
A  moBMiitV  peaee  for  me ; 
11  day,  all  night,  my  only  thought^ 
Who  can  the  dear  one  be  ? 
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At  least  some  lord,  or  lord's  own  son ; 

The  soul  of  chivalry  I 
Earth  holds  not  such  another  one : 

Who  can  that  dear  one  be? 


My  'pa  knows  why  I  sorrow  so. 

And  says  he  pities  me ; 
And  longs  uncommonly  to  know 

Who  cAXk  the  dear  one  be  ? 

My  'ma  is  very,  very  kind; 

But,  in  the  least  degree, 
I  cannot  banish  from  my  mind. 

Who  can  the  dear  one  be  ? 

E'en  shopping  with  her,  never  more 

Will  bring  delight  to  me ; 
I  feel,  as  now  I  reach  the  door^ 

Who  can  the  dear  one  be  ? 

Rich  silks,  or  satins,  ribbons,  gloves, 

Bright  gems,  or  UjotUene, 
Touch  not  the  heart  that  fondly  loves : 

Who  con  the  dear  one  be  ? 

Hopeless  I  reach  the  countei^s  brink  I 
Oh  f  Heavens !   What*k  that  I  se^  ? 

•Ma— 'ma— a  chair— I  fkint— ^t  sink- 
That  horrid  shopman's  he  I 
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LITERATURE  OF  THE  MONTH. 

THE  FERGUSONS.* 

"  The  Fergusons'*  is  one  of  those  novels  of  which  we  have  had  too 
few  lately ;  since  they  are  no  less  creditable  to  the  grade  of  society 
whence  they  emanate,  than  they  are  valuable  in  a  social  point  of  view, 
and  entertaining  as  works  of  nctton.  It  belongs  to  the  class,  towards 
which  the  names  of  Normanby,  FlumerWard,  Lister,  Sec,  have  heretofore 
attracted  so  much  well-deserv^  and  well-repaid  attention ;  and  we  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt,  from  internal  evidence,  that*'  The  Fergusons*'  will 
add  another  name  to  the  list  of  those  cultivated  and  intellectual  members 
of  the  aristocracy  who  have  been  induced  to  commence  their  public  career 
by  proving  that  the  private  studies  and  acquirements  of  their  early  life 
have  not]  been  confined  to  the  inane  frivolities  of  fashionable  drawing- 
rooms,  and  ''  exclusive*'  coteries.  We  doubt  if  a  youn^  and  ardent 
aspirant  for  political  distinction  can  better  prove  the  validity  of  his  pre- 
tensions to  take  part  in  the  public  duties  to  which  his  rank  and  station 
may  call  him,  tlian  by  showing,  as  the  graceful  and  cultivated 
writer  of  "  The  Fergusons"  has  done,  that  he  has  looked  at  the  men  and 
the  manners  of  his  day  with  a  shrewd  and  observant  eve ;  has  noted 
the  good  and  the  evil  of  them  in  a  liberal  spirit ;  and  possesses  the 
skill,  the  industry,  and  the  taste  to  form  the  substance  of  his  remarks  and 
conclusions  into  a  consistent  and  natural  series  of  scenes  and  events,  that 
blend  the  excitement  and  the  amusement  of  fictions  narrative  with  the 
solid  satisfaction  and  permanent  moral  result,  that  nothing  but  the  truth 
can  supply.  There  is,  we  venture  to  assert,  not  a  character  or  a  scene 
in  '<  The  Fergusons"  that  has  not  had  its  prototype  in  the  actual  ex- 
perience and  observations  of  the  writer,  dunng  his  intercourse  with  the 
society  with  which  the  tale  busies  itself ;  yet  the  good  taste  and  the 
good  feeling,  which  invariably  mark  the  more  cultivated  and  intellectual 
members  of  that  society,  have  prevented  him  from  ever  degenerating  for  a 
moment  into  the  petty  and  personal  satire  which  has  too  often  formed  the 
staple  of  the  fashionable  novelist,  and  has  brought  that  class  of  composition 
into  merited  disrepute.  The  author  of  ''  The  Fergusons*'  is  evidently 
"  a  gentleman,"  m  every  sense  of  that  comprehensive  phrase :  he  is  so 
by  birth,  by  education,  by  tem|>erament,  by  habit,  by  personal,  feeling. 
Tne  consequence  is  that,  m  depicting  (through  the  medium  of  a  fictitious 
narrative)  the  social  character  and  condition  of  the  class  to  which  he  be- 
longs, he  has  done  so,  not  as  a  sage  or  a  moralist,  formally  to  warn  or 
to  instruct — not  as  a  satirist,  maliciously  to  scourge  or  excite  scorn- 
not  as  a  wit  or  humorist,  to  twist  every  thing  into  themes  of  laughter 
and  ridicule — not  as  a  sentimentalist,  to  turn  the  *'  diseases"  of  the 
human  character  to  "  commodities :"  in  short,  he  has  written  his  book 
as  a  well-bred,  well-educated,  and  right-feeling  man  of  the  world  does 
every  thing — in  manner  easy,  nonchalant  and  without  pretension — ^in 
matter,  never  attempting  to  go  beyond  his  depth,  or  even  the  depth  of 
those  he  addresses-^and  in  general  result,  uniformly  agreeable  and  en- 
tertaining.   The  story  of  "  The  Fergusons"  relates  the  early  career  in 
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the  world  of  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  are  gifted  with  many  estimable 
qualities  of  heart  and  mind,  and  both  are  pretty  equally  favoured  by  social 
position ;  but  one  of  whom  makes  '*  the  world's  favour*'  the  chief  object 
of  his  life»  and  is  rewarded  by  that  empty  **  popularity**  which  he  finds, 
after  all,  is  utterly  insufficient  to  answer  the  cravings  of  his  heart  and 
intellect ;  while  the  other  equally  misses  the  golden  mean,  in  imagining 
that  '*  woman's  love"  is  the  only  legitimate  object  of  man's  existence— 
his  ''  being's  end  and  aim."  Such  at  least  is  the  only  formal  moral 
that  can  be  deduced  from  these  light,  graceful,  and  agreeable  pages. 
But  in  fact  their  merit  and  amusement  will  be  found  to  consist  in  the 
perfectly  true  and  unexaggerated  picture  they  afford, — ^so  far,  we  mean, 
as  their  scenes  extend,— of  that  peculiar  condition  of  society  which  at 
present  prevails  in  the  upper  classes  of  English  life — setting  forth  its 
weaknesses  and  errors  side  by  side  with  its  elegances,  its  refinements, 
and  its  advantages,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
We  must  not  neglect  to  add,  that  a  very  pleasing  and  attractive  tinge 
of  romantic  interest  is  thrown  over  all  the  latter  part  of  the. story,  by  re- 
moving the  scene  to  a  country  (Italy)  where  **  romance"  and  "reality" 
are  convertible  terms — where  the  common  places  of  life  are  made  up  of 
passion  and  poetry,  and  where  "  woman's  love"  is  especially  susceptible 
of  being  held  forth  as  an  example  for  warning,  or  for  admiration,  as  the 
case  may  be.  Finally,  we  are  much  mistaken  if  '<  The  Fergusons*'  does 
not  prove  as  popular  m  itself  as  it  will  certainly  be  received  as  an  earnest 
of  its  writer's  future  success  in  this  attractive  class  of  writing. 


THE  POPULAR  SONGS  OF  IRELAND.* 

Though  it  was  an  extravagance  to  say,  as  some  one  did, ''  Give  me 
the  making  of  the  songs  of  a  people,  and  let  who  will  make  their  laws," 
the  songs  of  a  nation  are  nevertheless  well  worth  the  consideration  even 
of  its  Jaw-makers;  for  if  they  are,  nowadays,'  powerless  in  modifying 
the  social  and  political  condition  of  a  people,  they  are  among  the  very 
best  exemplars  and  indicators  of  what  that  condition  m,  and  what  it 
may  be  or  might  be.  And  there  is  no  nation  of  whom  this  is  so  true 
as  it  is  of  the  Irish.  Like  the  French,  their  life  is  a  sort  of  song — ^merry 
or  melancholy,  sage  or  savage,  wild  or  gentle,  wise  or  foolish — as  the 
case  may  be  :  and  the  songs  in  which  they  allow  these  moods  of  the 
national  mind  to  express  themselves  respectively,  are  precisely  suited  to 
the  occasion. 

A  volume,  llierefore,  like  the  present,  which  not  only  gives  us  these 
songs  in  a  collected  form,  but  accompanies  them  by  all  the  little  tradi- 
tional and  historical  data  on  which  so  much  of  their  interest  depends, 
cannot  be  other  than  highly  acceptable,  both  to  the  English  and  the 
Irish  people.  In  mentioning  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  work,  Mr. 
Croflon  Croker,  we  at  once  offer  a  guarantee  that  the  pleasant  task  he 
has  imposed  on  himself,  has  been  fulfilled  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 
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Spenser — ^the  most  essentially  poetical  of  all  poets — speaking  of 
Irian  lyrical  compositions,  says,  "  I  have  caused  divers  of  theiii  to  be 
translated  unto  me,  that  I  might  understand  them ;  and  surely  they 
savoured  of  sweet  wit  and  good  invention,  but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly 
ornaments  of  poetry ;  yet  were  they  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers 
of  their  natural  device>  which  gave  good  grace  and  comeliness  to  them." 
It  is  of  compositions  so  described,  and  by  such  a  describer,  that  Mr. 
Crofton  Croker  furnishes  us,  not  only  with  many  specimens  that  have 
never  before  been  printed,  but  with  numerous  pleasant  and  profitable 
gleanings  touching  their  **  birth,  parentage,  ana  education  :*'  for  even 
the  latter  word  must  not  be  omitted,  seeing  that  few  of  them,  we  ima- 
gine, are  here  presented  to  us  in  their  uncultivated  condition. 

The  amount  of  the  fund  from  which  the  compiler  has  been  allowed 
to  choose  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that,  with  true  Irish  affluence 
of  hand,  he  at  first  intended  to  have  presented  us  with  three  volumes. 
But  the  more  business-like  judgment  of  his  publisher  restricted  the 
tribute  to  one.  The  collection  has  been  arranged  under  separate,  and 
for  the  most  part,  singularly  characteristic  heads,  or  rather  subjects ; 
such  as,  first,  St.  Patrick  songs,  shillelak  songs,  shamrock  songs, 
whiskey  songs,  potato  songs,  &c.  &c. ;  these  are  followed  by  local  effu- 
sions, appertaining  to  the  favourite  spots  that  live  in  an  Irishman's 
fancy  during  absence;  also  historical  songs,  convivial  songs,  pastoral 
songs,  political  songs,  sentimental  songs ;  and  though  last,  certainly 
not  least  in  the  dear  love  of  all  who  have  luxuriated  in  Power's  version 
of  the  glorious  '<  Groves  of  Blarney," — ^those  comic  extravaganzas  in 
which  Ireland  has  ever  excelled  all  the  world, and  ever  will,  until  her 
leaders  succeed  in  betraying  her  into  tea-drinking  and  civilization. 

Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  volume  is  got  up  in  the  true  spirit  befitting  such 
an  enterprise,  and  it  deserves  to  be  as  popular  in  England  as  it  will  surely 
be  in  that  land  from  which  its  amusing  and  characteristic  materials  have 
been  exclusively  derived. 


THE  ART  OF  PAINTING.* 


Ws  cannot  fail  to  do  an  acceptable  service  to  the  student  in  art,  and 
one  almost  equally  so  to  the  enlightened  amateur,  in  givine  a  brief  ab- 
stract, rather  than  a  vague  criticism,  of  Mr.  Sarsfield  Taylor's  transla- 
tion of  M.  Merimie's  valuable  work  on  Painting  in  Oil ;  especially  as 
its  object  is  not,  as  its  title  might  seem  to  indicate,  the  vain  and  hope- 
less one  of  endeavouring  by  a  written  treatise  to  teach  **  the  art  of  paint- 
ing," but  the  infinitely  more  rational  because  practicable  one,  of  acquaint- 
ing the  student,  and  all  else  who  are  interested  in  the  art,  with  the  peculiar 
nature  and  qualities  of  the  mechanical  means  and  materials  through 
the  medium  of  which  the  art  is  practised,  and  the  equally  important, 
but  equally  mechanical  circumstances  and  considerations  on  which  cer- 
tain points  of  success  absolutely  and  entirely  depend.     In  thus  an- 

•  The  Art  of  Phintinff  in  Oil  and  Fresco.  Truiilated  from  the  French  of  M^rim^e. 
Bj  W.  B.  Stfifteld  Taylor. 
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noundng  onr  object  in  tbifl  notice,  we  have  already  notified  in  general 
terms  the  nature  of  M.  HLktmit's  work ;  we  have  only,  therefore,  to  add 
a  few  words  as  to  its  details.  The  work  commences  with  an  historical 
inquiry  into  the  various  methods  employed  in  oiUpainting,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  era  of  art  in  modern  times  up  to  the  present  day. 
There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  exact  processes  employed  by  the 

K'nters  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  both  in  Germany  and 
ly,  are  among  the  many  artes  deperdiUm  that  recent  times  have  lo 
much  cause  to  lament;  and  it  is  a  leading  object  of  M.  M£rimte*s  trea- 
tise, to  endeavour  to  afibrd  the  means  of  recovering  those  processes. 
With  a  view  to  this  most  desirable  end,  M.  MMmee  examined  name* 
rous  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  ages  in  question,  both  mechanically 
and  chemically,  and  the  results  of  his  inquiries  are  here  detailed.  Our 
limits  will  only  allow  us  to  add,  in  connexion  with  this  feature  of  the 
work,  that  the  author  attributes  the  unquestioned  deterioration  in  the 
durability  of  modem  pictures,  as  compared  with  early  ones,  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  old  masters  having  employed  some  peculiar  method 
of  incorporating  a  varnish  with  their  colours,  in  the  process  of  mixing 
them«^*The  second  and  third  chapters  treat  of  the  nature  of  varnishes, 
and  the  mode  of  using  them,  both  in  union  with  the  colours,  and  as  an 
external  preservation  of  them. — ^The  fourth  chapter  develops  the  che- 
mistry of  painting,  inasmuch  as  it  treats,  both  scientifically  and  practi- 
cally, of  the  nature  and  preparation  of  colours.-— The  fifth  chapter 
treats,  in  like  manner,  of  the  preparatory  details-^he  grounds  for 

Gnels,  canvass,  walls,  &c.-— The  foundation  of  the  building  being  thas 
d,  and  the  materials  gathered  together  for  the  erection  of  the  super- 
structure, the  sixth  chapter  describes  the  best  methods  of  preserving 
the  samefiom  injury  and  decay,  and  also  the  most  approved  means  of 
restoring  them,  as  much  as  may  be,  to  their  pristine  state. — ^The  seventh 
chapter  puts  forth  a  theory  of  colours,  as  applied  to  harmony  in  paint- 
ing. It  is  considerably  less  practical  than  those  which  have  preceded, 
but  it  is  still  valuable  even  in  that  respect,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no 
practice  so  safe  and  sure  as  that  which  is  founded  on  a  just  theory.  M. 
Merim^e's  book  closes  with  a  sort  of  supplementary  chapter  on  I'resco, 
which  18  by  no  means  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  work. 

To  the  foregoing  matters  the  translator  has  appended  an  original  sketch 
of  the  rise  and  progress  of  painting  in  this  country,  and  also  a  brief  essay 
on  the  principles  of  Harmony  in  colouring,  \fhta  we  state  that  the 
double  task  above  referred  to,  has  been  executed  in  a  very  creditable 
manner,  by  both  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  we  need  not  add  that  the  vo« 
lume  is  one  of  permanent  interest  and  value. 


THE  LIFE  OP  *MONK»  LEWIS.* 

Ws  are  fain  to  introduce  to  the  reader  these  pleasant  volumes,  in  tiie 
words  of  the  author's  friend,  Byron,  as  appropriately  quoted  in  the  tltle- 

•  The  Life  and  Corr0q>ond«Do«  of  M.  G.  Lewis  ;  with  asDV  new  PiaoM  ia  Pmmb 
and  Veme,  net er  before  publidied.    Two  folumes.  ^         ^^     ^^ 
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pige  of  tbe  work.— '<  Hul  I  wonder-working  Lewis  !"«-whose  fini  and 
great  work  was  a  wonder  in  itself,  and  a  fertile  worker  of  wonder  in  a 
whole  nation ;  the  rest  of  whose  literary  life  was  one  series  of  endeavours 
to  induce  wonder  from  all  sorts  of  wonder«yielding  sources ;  and  whose 
personal  character,  and  private  life,  as  here  developed,  were  the  greatest 
wonders  of  all,  since  they  show  us  that  tbe  most  eccentric  and  extrara* 
gant  of  all  successful  writers,*— not  to  mention  that  he  was  the  most  ex* 
ceptionable,  both  in  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  his  chief  works,^— 
was  in  his  own  individual  character  and  conduct,  throug^ut  his  whole 
life,  one  of  the  most  rational,  sober«thoughted,  simple-minded,  and 
sedate  of  single  gentlemen.    These  memoirs  belong  to  that  best,  be« 
cause  most  personal  as  well  as  most  authentic,  of  all  classes  of  memoir 
writing— not  excepting  the  auto  itself — ^which  makes  the  person  treated 
of,  set  forth  his  own  life  and  character  under  his  own  hand  and  seal.    By 
far  the  larger  portion  of  these  volumes  consist  of  Lewis's  own  letters, 
which  are  chiefly,  indeed  almost  entirely  addressed  to  his  mother — con- 
sequently they  are  such  letters  as  may,  above  all  others,  be  trusted,  as 
direct  and  unprepared  transcripts  of  the  writer's  mind  and  heart.    And 
beiag  so,  they  undoubtedly  furnish  the  most  singular  negative  we  ever 
recollect  to  have  met  with,  to  the  silly  axiom  that  a  writer  may  always 
be  seen  and  judged  of  in  his  works.    There  may  be  two  opinions,  now, 
about  the  merit  oi  Lewis's  works,  even  the  best  of  them ;  though  there 
can  be  but  one  as  to  Uie  extraordinary  success  which  many  of  them 
obtained  in  their  day ;  and  tenfold  more  than  any  other,  that  which  was 
written  and  publii^ed  when  the  author  was  a  mere  youth :  we  aUude  to 
**  The  Monk."    But,  after  reading  these  memoirs  and  letters,  it  is  im- 
possible for  any  one  to  doubt  that  the  writer's  nersonal  character  was 
essentially  and  emphatically  as  we  have  describea  it.     With  an  almost 
unlimited  command  of  money  from  his  earliest  youth,  and  a  boundless 
range  of  acquaintance  in  those  classes  of  society  where  tbe  young  and 
wealthy  meet  with  the  least  restraints  upon  their  inclinations ;  and,  at  an 
early  period  of  his  maturity,  endowed  with  an  almost  princely  fortune ; 
Lewis  never  committed  an  irrational  or  an  extravagant  or  a  dishonour- 
able action,  and  never  seemed  to  miss  an  occasion  of  discountenancing 
such  actions  in  those  connected  with  him,  and  inculcating  their  op- 
posites.    So  that  if  any  thing  could  be  alleged  as  an  adequate  set-off 
agdnst  what  most  look  upon  as  the  evil  tenour  of  his  writings,  it  was 
the  excellent  tenour  of  his  life.    Assuredly,  if ''  he  never  wrote  a  wise 
thing,  he  never  did  a  fooUsh  one,"  much  less  a  wicked.    The  duty  of 
preparing,  concocting,    and  arranging  these  volumes  has  been  very 
pleasingly  and  creditably  performed-*evidently  by  a  female  hand.    As 
an  example  of  this  part  of  the  work  we  may  refer  to  the  remarks  on 
romantic  Action,  which  precede  the  account  of  **  The  Monk."    A  very 
large  portion  of  the  second  volume  is  occupied  by  original  pieces,  in 
prose  and  verse,  'never  before  published,  from  the  pen  of  Lewis  himself. 
The  most  curious  of  them  is  a  fragment  of  a  burlesque  on  the  senti- 
mental school  of  novel-writing— curious,  partly,  because  written  when 
the  author  was  a  mere  boy  (between  fifteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age) ; 
but  chiefly  because  it  would  serve  for  no  bad  satire  (d  la  Poole)  on  that 
very  class  of  works  to  which  the  writer  himself  a  few  years  afterwards 
gave  such  extensive  vogue.    Many  of  the  poems  are  good  examples  of 
the  writer's  style  and  torn  of  thooght  and  bt&gf  in  his  Kierary  character ; 
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dnd  thCT«  l«^a  fragment — the  most  amusing  scrap  in  the  work-^ 
ifMeh  WB9y  however,  written  by  a  sister  of  Lewis,  as  an  imitation  of 
w4iBt  h9  wouM  have  written  nnder  the  supposed  circumstances.  It  bthe 
diary  of  a  week  of  his  London  life,  when  his  theatrical  mania  was  at  its 
height,  and  half  his  time  was  spent  at  rehearsals,  or  in  the  green-room. 
It  bits  off  his  character  to  a  nicety,  and  moreover  contains  some  very 
smart  and  characteristic  sketches  appertaining  to  the  above  scenes  and 
localities-— among  others  of  R.  B.  Sheridan  and  his  son  **  Tom/'  of 
Mathews,  Miss  Kelly  before  she  was  *'  known  to  fame,"  &c.  Upon 
the  whole,  these  volumes  will  furnish  a  most  entertaining  and  acceptable 
addition  to  the  ana  of  the  busy  and  interesting  period  of  our  literary  and 
social  history  to  which  they  refer. 


SCENES  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD.* 

'  Ma.  Hail  has  given  us,  in  the  modest  form  of  a  single  and  rather  slim 
volume,  a  collection  of  tales,  some  of  which  are  original ;  others  are 
translated,  or  rather  altered  and  adapted  from  the  German  ;  and  a  few 
have  appeared  before  in  periodical  works.  Most  of  the  "  scenes*'  are 
**  abroad,''  and  afford  many  pleasing  sketches  from  the  travelling  recol- 
lections of  the  author.  We  like  the  writer's  romantic  vein  less  than 
his  natural  otie,  as  shown  in  the  sketches  just  referred  to ;  but  the 
whole  of  the  volume  will  be  read  with  amusement  by  those  who  affect 
this  light  and  desultory  species  of  publication. 


THE  FALL  OF  WARSAW.f 


Iw  whatever  point  of  view  the  fall  of  Warsaw  may  be  looked  upon, 
there  is  no  denying  that  it  is  capable  of  supplying  ample  themes  for 
poetry,  and  the  author  of  these  cantos  has  availed  himself  of  them  to 
express  earnest  feelings  and  honourable  sentiments  in  smooth  and 
easy  verse.  His  little  volume  is  addressed  to  the  exiled  Poles,  and  is 
furnished  with  notes,  political,  historical,  and  literary. 


ILLUSTRATED  PUBLICATIONS  IN  MONTHLY  PARTS. 

We  have  before  us  several  singularly  beautiful  and  interesting  publi- 
cations— more  indeed  than  we  can  notice  in  detail  this  month ;  but  the 
whole  of  which,  when  looked  at  together,  as  making  their  appearance 
simnltaneously,  and  as  having  originated  within  a  very  short  period  of 

*  Soeort  ot  HoflM  tnd  Abroad.     By  H.  B.  Hall,  Esq. 
t  Tks  FaU  of  Wtoaw :  •  Poem  in  Three  Ctotoa. 
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each  other  (all  of  them  within  the  last  twelve  inonth»)»  may  be  said  to 
constitute,  or  at  any  rate  to  mark,  a  new  era  in  art — an  era*  too,  that 
possesses  the  surpassing  charm  and  merit  of  being  evidently  founded  on 
the  noble  axiom,  that  *'  beauty  is  truth,  truth  beauty,"  and  of  illu8« 
trating  that  axiom  in  a  fashion  that  the  most  fastidious  refinement  of 
modern  '*  taste"  cannot  gainsay.  The  pictorial  annuals  were  the  brief 
triumph  of  Fancy  and  Fiction,  not  merely  over  the  truth  and  beauty  of 
Nature,  but  over  the  truth  and  beauty  of  Art ;  they  were  (and  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are)  effeminate  and  meretricious  appeals  to  a  taste  that 
they,  more  than  any  thing  else,  have  contributed  to  make  effeminate  and 
meretricious.  But  their  doom  we  suspect  is  at  hand :  for  that  the 
'*  false  Florimel " — ^the  cold,  lifeless,  snow-formed  image-— should  fail 
to  melt  away  before  the  warm  beams  of  the  living  and  breathing  reality, 
is  what  we  can  scarcely  conceive.  As  *^  crabbed  age  and  youth,  can- 
not dwell  together,"  neither  can  Falsehood  and  Truth  flourbh  in  the 
same  circle.  It  follows  that  the  proud  and  prankt  up  annuals,  with  all 
the  gorgeous  array  of  .their  "  complement  extern,"  all  the  super-subtile 
refinement  of  their  pictorial  pretensions,  and  all  the  aristocratic  prestige 
of  their  authorship,  must  yield  the  pas  to  works  which  are  rich  only  in 
the  plebeian  quality  of  appealing  to  that  sense  of  truth,  and  her  twin* 
bom  sister  Beauty,  which  exists  in  every  sound  mind  and  every  un« 
spoiled  heart. 

At  the  head  of  the  beautiful  works  to  which  we  are  now  alluding,  must 
stand,  on  account  of  entire  novelty,  no  less  than  its  extraordinary  beauty 
and  spirit,  both  as  regards  pictorial  and  typographical  arrangements, 

THE   HISTORY    OF    NAPOLEON. 

The  history  itself  is  avowedly,  part  compilation,  part  abstract,  of  the 
various  memoirs  and  biographies  of  Napoleon,  both  French  and  English, 
that  have  appeared  up  to  the  present  time, — ^the  editorship  being  very 
creditably  performed  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Home.  Of  the  engravings,  which 
form,  as  they  are  intended  to  form,  the  leading  feature  of  the  work, 
there  are  no  less  than  forty-two  in  the  first  monthly  part  now  before  us, 
the  price  of  which  is  two  shillings !  When  we  state  that  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  not  only  have  not  been,  but  cannot  (in  their  peculiar 
way)  be  surpassed,  the  extraordinary  cheapness  of  the  publication  roust 
be  at  once  apparent.  In  fact,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the 
engravings  of  this  one  part  alone,  include  more  force,  spirit,  and  troth, 
united  with  more  really  artistical  skill  and  beauty,  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  half-dozen  of  the  most  expensive  annuals  of  the  last  few  years, 
always  excepting  those  which  (like  the  Landscape  Annual  of  Turner) 
are  actual  transcripts  from  the  troth  and  beauty  of  Nature  herself. 

Another  of  the  pictorial  works  that  we  must  notice  this  month  is, 
Mr.  Lane's  new  translation  of 

t:1P  ARABIAN   NIGHTS*  ENTERTAINMENTS. 

This  beautiful  publication  fumishes  us,  in  addition  to  a  new  and  de* 
cidedly  improved  translation  of  the  most  entertaining  book  in  existence, 
a  series  of  illustrations,  if  not  so  forcible  and  spirited  as  those  of  the 
work  just  referred  to,  still  more  rife  with  those  elegances  of  art,  and 
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those  graces  of  expression^  which  so  peculiarly  belong  to  the  subject 
treated  of.  In  each  monthly  part  of  this  work  there  are  at  least  twenty 
exquisite  engravings,  by  various  artists,  but  all  the  designs  are 
bv  Mr.  Harvey,  and  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  grace, 
elegance,  and  artistical  taste  which  they  display  throughout.  It  would, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  injustice  not  to  refer  with  commendation  to  Mr. 
Lane's  important  portion  of  the  task,  which  has  been  performed  in  a 
manner  to  render  obsolete  all  previous  translations  of  the  Arabian  work. 
His  notes,  too,  are  of  great  value  and  interest.  Yet  must  we,  in  virtue 
of  old  associations,  which  it  were  a  sin  as  well  as  a  misfortune  to  forget, 
utterly  object  to^  his  treatment  of  the  proper  names  of  our  favourite 
stories — which  Mr.  Lane,  deeming  them  tmproper  ones,  has  thought  fit 
to  reform.  A  trifle  we  might  have  accorded  to  the  new  lights  whi<m  pre- 
vail on  these  matters :  that  our  favourite  Scheheresade  should  be  tran»« 
formed  into  Shahrazad,  would  not  have  greatly  interfered  with  the 
pleasure  attendant  on  renewing  our  acquaintance ;  nor  should  we  have 
entirely  set  our  faces  against  calling  the  Koran  the  Kur-an ;  but  when 
Mr.  Lane  insists  on  our  recognising  a  Caliph  under  the  appellation  of  a 
Khaleefeh — ^when  he  asks  us  to  acknowledge  the  Barmecide  by  the 
style  and  title  of  the  Barmekee— and»  worst  of  .ally  when  he  insists  on 
oockneyfying  the  Vizier  and  his  Divan  into  Weseer  and  Deewan,  it  is  too 
much. 

Another  pictorial  work  that  we  have  to  notice  this  month  is  en- 
titled, 

HEADS  OF   THE   PEOPLE. 

This  capital  production,  though  entirely  different  in  design  and 
bearing  from  those  we  have  notic^  above,  is  equally  worthy  of  public 
support,  and  no  less  likely  to  obtain  it,  since  it  chiefly  appeals  to  that 
taste  for  the  humorous  and  the  grotesque,  which  is  now  so  prevalent 
as  to  give  a  peculiar  character  to  the  periodical  literature  of  the  day. 
The  I'  Heads  of  the  People"  gives  us  more  than  it  bargains  for,  m 
both  its  departments ; — its  pictorial  portion  consisting,  not  merely  of 
<'  heads,"  but  of  regular  '<  three-quarters ;"  and  iU  literary  illustra- 
tions (for  here  the  literature  is  the  '<  blessing,"  and  the  art  is  the  bushel 
which  it  overflows)  are  complete  whole  lengths ;  and  we  have  seldom 
had  any  thing  more  piquant  and  spirituel  in  either  department.  Take, 
for,  instance,  THE  TBB-TOTALLKR  of  the  March  number,  as  illustrated  by 
Mr.  Leman  Blanchard.  What,  in  its  way,  was  ever  more  extravagant  in  ks 
truth,  yet  more  true  in  its  extravagance.  There  is,  in  fact,  nobody  so 
pleasant  as  Mr.  Blanchard  in  this  sort  of  heaping  up  of  the  Ossa  of  oddity 
and  exaggeration  on  the  Pelion  of  picturesque  absurdity,  till  the  pile 
touches  <'  the  skyish  head  of  blue  Olympus,"  and  becomes  absolute 
poetry !  When  we  add  that  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt»  and  Mr.  Douglas  Jerrold> 
are  among  the  other  contributors  to  this  amusing  and  truly  l^glish  work, 
we  sufficiently  mark  its  claims  on  public  attention.  Its  price  is  one 
shilling, — every  number  containing  four  capital  designs,  by  Mr.  Kenny 
Meadows. 
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THB  VACTO&T    BOT.* 

It  would  be  unjust  to  the  admirable  writer  wbo  has  undertaken  to 
illustrate  this  fertile  subject,  if  we  were  formally  to  criticise,  or  even  to 
form,  much  less  to  record,  any  decisive  opinion  on  the  mode  in  which 
she  is  likely  to  execute  her  important  and  interesting  task ;  for  the  two 
parts  of  the  work  now  before  us,  do  but  as  it  were,  note  down  the  dra" 
matis  persan€B  with  whom  we  are  to  be  made  acquainted,  describe  some 
of  the  localities  and  scenes  in  which  they  are  destined  to  move  and  act, 
and  put  us  in  possession  of  the  general  tone  and  tendency  proposed  to 
be  maintained  throughout  the  work  :  they  are  but,  in  fact,  the  prepara- 
tives that  may  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  for  the  feast  that  awaits  us. 
But  even  in  this  point  of  view,  they  will  be  found  so  pregnant,  not 
merely  of  promise,  but  of  performance,  that  they  can  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  signal  success  that  must  attend  the  work. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  and  a  still  greater  injustice,  to  suppose  that  Mrs. 
Trollope  offers  **  The  Factory  Boy'*  as  any  thing  like  a  pendant  to  the 
admirable  works  of  Mr.  Dickens,  which  have  appeared  under  a  similar 
form.  The  great  and  leading  characteristic  of  those  works,  is  humour 
— »broad  even  to  caricature — ^humour  expanding  itself  over  all  classes 
of  society,  and  drawing  laughter  and  merriment  from  all.  But  the 
Factory  Boy  has  a  deeper  design,  and  aims  at  the  accomplishment  of 
that  desigpi  by  other,  and  even  still  more  rare  and  estimable  means. 
It  is  evidently  intended  to  be  a  deep,  moral  satire,  having  a  serious, 
and  even  a  solemn  purpose  to  accomplish — ^with  truth  alone  .as  the 
means  and  medium  of  its  accomplishment,  and  good  alone  as  the  ulti- 
mate end  ;  every  step  of  the  path  being  made  irresistibly  attractive  by 
the  inexhaustible  amusement  that  is  scattered  over  it.  That  the  inimi* 
table  writer  of  "The  Widow  Barn  a  by"  will  fulfil  her  task 
triumphantlv,  no  one  can  doubt  who  has  luxuriated  over  that  truly  ad- 
mirable production — the  most  masterly  of  its  kind  that  our  own  day 
has  produced. 

We  have  one  other*  production  of  March  to  notice  this  month ; 
namely,  the  first  number  of 

THE  SONGS  OF  BERANOER. 

This  very  pleasing  and  novel  publication  gives  us  several  original 
translations  from  that  most  impassioned  of  all  song-writers,  De  Beran- 
ger,  each  adapted  to  appropriate  music.  The  idea  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  the  execution  is  creditable  in  every  point  of  view ;  but  there  is  one 
serious  drawback,  which  we  have  the  less  reluctance  in  pointing  out,  as 
it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  remedy :  the  originaU  should  in  every  case  be 
given.  We  look  upon  this  condition  as  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
Uie  undertaking,  and  as  one  to  which  no  possible  objection  can  be  raised ; 
and  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  editor  (Mr.  David  Booth)  having,  in 
this  first  number,  very  properly  given  a  fac-simile  (without  a  transla- 
tion) of  Beranger's  letter  in  reply  to  the  offer  of  the  dedication,  virtu- 

*  The  Life  and  Ad? •ntiuM  of  Miohsd  Annstrang,  tb«  f  tetoij  Boy.  By  Fitnces 
TroUope.    Not.  L  and  II. 
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ally  shows  that  he  too  cannot  see  any  cause  why  our  suggestion  should 
not  be  adopted.  With  this  necessary  change  in  the  subsequent  num- 
bers, the  Songs  of  Beranger  may  look  for  marked  favour  and  success. 


DRINKING  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM.* 

This  curious  and  useful  treatise  on  the  statistics  of  Drinking  among 
the  lower  and  working  classes  of  Great  Britain,  is  full  of  facts,  which, 
though  they  occur  daily  and  hourly  at  our  very  doors,  will,  on  the 
perusal  of  them  in  these  pages,  strike  us  with  a  painful  astonishment  at 
their  almost  incredible  extent,  and  the  fatal  results  to  which  they  must 
necessarily  lead.  The  former  editions  of  this  work  confined  themselves 
to  the  drinking  usages  of  Scotland  ;  but  in  the  present  volume  those  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  included. 


TRIALS  OF  THE  HEART.f 


We  are  gratified  to  again  meet  Mrs.  Bray,  and  still  more  so  as  she 
claims  our  attention  under  a  form  better  adapted,  as  we  conceive,  to 
her  powers  both  of  amusement  and  instruction,  than  that  of  the  three 
volume  novel.  Her  present  work  consists  of  five  distinct  tales,  having 
no  connexion  with  each  other,  except  that  arbitrary  one  which  the 
writer  chooses  to  assign  them,  under  the  general  descriptive  title  of 
"  Trials  of  the  Heart." 

We  may  doubt  if  this  division  of  interest  falls  in  with  the  prevalent 
taste  of  the  day  among  novel-readers,  who  just  now  run  to  extremes  in 
this  matter,  patronising  no  medium  between  a  single  fragment  of  a 
work,  served  up  monthly,  '*  hot  and  hot,"  and  an  entire  web  of  interest, 
spun  out  to  the  length  of  a  thousand  pages.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
prefer  tales  of  the  moderate  length  adopted  by  Mrs.  Bray  in  this  work, 
to  any  other  form  of  prose  fiction  ;  and  moreover  we  hold  them  to  be 
peculiarly  adapted  to  her  realizing,  and  somewhat  too  minute  imagina* 
tion. 

Two  of  these  tales, "  The  Orphan  of  La  Vendee,"  and  "  The  Adopted," 
turn  on  the  merits  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  they  are,  perhaps, 
the  most  spirited  and  e£Fective  of  the  whole.  The  latter,  in  particular, 
derives  much  variety,  and  at  the  same  time,  reality,  from  the  introduc- 
tion of  Mirabeau,  and  other  of  the  celibritcs  of  that  great  event.  The 
tale  entitled  ^'  Vicissitudes,"  has  the  merit  and  interest  of  including 
many  of  what  are  evidently  real  bond  fide  details  relative  to  life  and 
society  in  Courland ;  and  tne  same  merit  (of  local  truth  of  details)  be- 
longs to  the  French  tales — ^the  writer  having,  we  believe,  resided  many 

years  in  Brittany. 

_^ ^ 

*  Tb«  PhilcMophy  of  Drinkioff  Unget  in  Grrat  Britiiiu    By  J.  Dml^.    1  vol. 
t  Trials  of  the  Heart.    By  Mrt.  Bray.    3  volt. 


Aid  to  Memory.  B&7 

On  the  whole,  this  new  work  of  Mrs.  Bray  will  be  found  excellent  irt 
moral  tendency ;  fraught  with  much  valuable  knowledge  of  the  human 
heart,  in  iu  strength,  as  well  as  its  weaknesses ;  and  by  no  means  deft** 
cient  in  that  amusement  which  is,  after  all,  the  chief  recommendation 
to  works  of  this  nature,  in  the  estimation  of  those  on  whom  their  sue** 
cess  mainly  depends. 


ON  BLUSHING.* 


A  BOOK  on'  blushing.  Henceforth  let  our  era  be  called  the  age  of 
books !  Gentle  readers — ^and  you,  ye  gentlest  of  the  gentle,  who  still 
retain  the  unfashionable  faculty  referred  to — ^listen  with  attentive  ear  to 
the  learned  expounder  of  the  secret  causes  of  this  *<  effective  defective.*' 
The  poetry  of  blushing — the  history  of  blushing — the  anatomy  of 
blushing — the  mechanism  of  blushing — ^lastly,  tlie  cure  of  blushing  -^^ 
for  our  worthy  Doctor  insists  that  the  phenomenon  is  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  disease.  Such  are  the  themes  treated  of  in  this  by  no  means 
uninteresting  or  useless  volume,  which  includes  much  incidental  matter 
that  is  worthy  of  general  attention,  particularly  that  relating  to  the 
moral  and  physical  training  of  early  youth,  with  reference  to  that  mor- 
bid sensibility  on  which  so  much  of  the  misery  of  human  life  depends. 


GEOLOGY  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND.f 

TuR  official  report  of  the  ordnance  geological  survey  is  before  us,  in 
an  extensive,  elaborate,  and  very  valuable  form,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  great  interest  to  all  students  of  a  subject  that  is  daily  rising  in  import- 
ance, no  less  in  a  national  and  commercial  than  a  8cienti6c  point  of 
view.  It  does  not  fall  in  with  our  plan  to  enter  into  details,  on  a  pub- 
lication of  this  nature ;  but  we  must  nevertheless  point  attention  to  this 
important  volume,  as  containing  a  vast  body  of  facts  which  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  future  studies  of  ^he  geologist  in  the  districts  to  which  it 
refers,  and  no  less  so  the  views  of  the  mining  speculator,  and  which  facts 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with  in  a  collected  form,  and  a  large  portion 
of  which  have  never  before  been  promulgated.  The  plans  and  illustra- 
tive plates  are  also  of  great  value  and  interest. 


AID  TO  MEMORY.t 


This  attractive  and  prettily  got  up  little  volume  professes  to  offer 
a  new  system  (modified  from  that  of  Fenaigle),  by  which  the  dates  of 

*  I'be  Fhjftiology  and  Mechanism  of  Blothiog.    By  Dr.  BargtM.   1  vol. 
t  Report  of  the  Gtology  of  ConiwaU,  Devoo,  ke.    By  Heniy  F.  de  U   Becbe, 
f.R.S.    Irol.  • 

I  The  New  Aid  to  Memory.    Part  L    By  a  Cambridge  M.A. 
ApriL — VOL,  Lv.  no.  ccxx.    •  2  r 


M8  TheiMim  Mmuikent. 

Ate  chief  events  in  the  entire  hiitory  of  £n|^rad,  may  be  indcKUy 
filed  on  the  memory  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours'  diligent  stndy.  Ths 
principle  on  wliioh  it  proceeds  that  of  association  of  ideas,  is  en* 
dottbtedly  a  new  one ;  and  we  have  as  little  doabt  that  its  application 
will  be  found  effective  for  the  purpose  sought  in  the  present  pnblicatioB* 


NATIONAL  EDUCATION/ 


This  pamphlet  is  an  earnest  and  praiseworthy  attempt  to  show  that 
ike  arts  should  form  the  basis  of  every  sound  system  of  national  edu- 
cation. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  have  been  greatly  too 
much  overlooked  hitherto,  in  the  no-system  of  education  pursued  ia 
England ;  and  that  they  can  scarcely  be  too  intimately  amalgamated 
with  the  various  acquirements  of  youth.  The  fault  of  Mr,  Stothard's 
pamphlet  is,  that  it  is  too  vague  to  lead  to,  or  point  at,  any  specific 
result. 


THE  NELSON  MONUMENT.f 


All  those  who  take  an  interest  in  the  present  discussions  respecting 
the  Nelson  Memorial — and  who,  that  bears  an  English  name,  does  not  ? 
will  find  the  subiect  judiciously  examined  in  Dr.  Granville's  pamphlet ; 
the  chief  aim  of  which,  however,  is,  to  advocate  the  advantages  of  a 
column  over  alt  other  forms  of  architecture,  a  rostral  column  over  all 
other  columns,  and  one  composed  of  iron  in  preference  to  all  other 
materials ;  namely,  the  iron  of  the  very  canons  taken  by  Nelson  ia  his 
various  victories.  The  particular  design  which  Dr.  Granville  examines 
and  recommends,  is  that  of  ''  Utinam ;"  and  we  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  the  Doctor  in  much,  if  not  the  whole  of  what  he  says  in  favour  of 
thb  design,  a  very  pretty  engraving  of  which  is  given  in  the  pamphlet* 
and  also  another  (for  the  purpose  of  comparison)  of  that  design  (by 
Mr.  Railson),  which  carried  off  the  chief  prise. 


HOME  SERVICE ;  OR,  SCENES  AND  CHARACTERS  FROM 
LIFE,  AT  OUT  AND  HEAD  QUARTERS.^: 

Asa  whole,  this  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works  we  ever  read. 
No  sooner  was  it  published,  than  we  perused  it  every  word,  at  a  sitting. 
Then  one  of  its  latter  pages  inolined  us  to  think  that  we  ought  not  to 

*  A  Letter  to  Dr.  Birkbeok.    By  R.  T.  Stotbard. 

t  A  Letter  to  the  Dnke  of  WeUiogfoii  od  the  Nelson  Memoriftl.    By  Dr.  Gmrille. 

i  Home  Senrice ;  or,  Soenet  aiul  Cheraotert  from  Life,  at  Out  and  Head  Quarters, 
By  Beiuon  Eazle  Hill.  Author  of  *'  ReooUectioiu  of  an  Artiileij  Officer."  H.  Cdbnm, 
Great  Mariborongh-street. 


imew  ity  but  mefeiy  gi?e  our  rsadeiB  a  set  of  extraetot  enabling  them, 
to  judge  for  thamselTet.  Ciiouniitanoety  however,  have  freed  ue  from 
these  scruples. 

Contemporaries  are  4)aeking  their  eulogiums  of  the  book  by  spect« 
mens  of  its  contents.  Elsewhere  we  hare  done  the  same.  Here  wie 
shall  offer  our  opinion  of  the  ensemble  more  fully. 

One  charm  of  **  Home  Service/'  is  that  of  never  being  dry,  dull, 
nor  heav^.  Matters  of  &ct  are  rendered  light  and  bright ;  while,  in 
some  fictions,  domestic  twaddle  is  so  wiredrawn,  as  to  weary  the  seeker 
for  creative  fjeuacy,  without  developing  any  valuable  facts  respecting 
real  and  celebrated  characters. 

Though  Mr.  Hill  does  not  specify  the  exact  quantity  of  pipeclay  r  e- 

Juired  for  an  Artillery-officer's  gloves  or  belt,  his  pages  are  by  no  means 
eficient  in  military  detail,  of  very  general  interest 

To  ''a  party  in  a  parlour,"  who  have  hardly  ever  moved  out  of  it, 
many  truths,  drawn  from  travel  and  active  life,  may  appear  improba- 
ble. Vulgar  credulity  has  long  been  succeeded  by  its  still  more  vulgar 
opposite.  The  worst  sort  of  nil  admirari  I  A  man  who  sets  down, 
every  thing  striking  which  falls  in  his  way,  secures  to  his  works  a 
variety  incompatible  with  a  sustained  plot.  It  were  as  absurd  to  call 
an  amplified  journal  unconnected  and  rambling,  as  to  find  fault  with  it 
for  not  being  a  regular  novel.  A  mandoline,  to  the  purblind,  may,  at 
first  sight,  look  something  like  a  warming-pan ;  but  let  not  the  blun- 
derer expect  to  air  his  bed  with  the  one,  or  to  play  a  tune  upon  the 
other. 

Again,  **  Home  Service"  isnof  more  devoted  to  theatrical  topics  than 
to  many  others  of  universal  attractiveness.  Strange  samples  of  human 
nature  ought  to  pro?e  acceptable,  from  whatever  sphere  they  may  be 
deduced.  Mathews,  Elliston,  Betty,  and  Yates,  would  have  been  no- 
ticeable men,  had  law,  physic,  divinity,  army,  or  navy,  elicited  their 
peculiarities.  In  Hill's  bands,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson,  Captain  Barlow, 
Surgeons  Beard  and  Seaton,  make  as  good  pictures  as  if  the  populace 
of  London  were  familiar  with  the  originals. 

Without  the  least  cant  does  he  **  use  all  gently,"  and  ^*  deliver  all  in 
charity."  Some  of  his  pereena  have  met  magnanimous  forbearance 
from  his  pen.  Whoever  accuses  him  of  covert  satire,  and  ironical  com- 
pliments, must  imply  that  they  /eel  the  **  praise  undeserved,"  which 
they  interpret  as  *'  censure  in  disguise."  Usually,  with  a  manly  bold- 
ness, that  bears  on  it  the  stamp  of  truth,  he  makes  plain,  and  promises, 
if  needful,  to  make  plainer  hts  own  motives  for  all  he  says,  **  Honour 
to  whom  honour  is  due,"  seems  his  motto ;  before  which,  political  pre- 
judices and  social  partialities,  alike  give  way. 

His  cordial  tributes  to  some  of  our  literary  chiefs  must  gratify  thero» 
and  their  numerous  admirers.  His  remarks  on  books,  pictures,  even 
music,  are  not  the  less  just  for  being  wittily  turned.  A  spirit  of  re- 
search, a  power  of  managing  the  pathetic,  nay*,  the  terrible,  is  briefly 
and  at  wide  intervals  apparent ;  though  his  wonted  tone  be  one  of  hu- 
morous and  graphic  description,  often  calculated  to  call  such  images 
before  man's  eye,  as  might  make  Nestor  swear  the  jest  was  laughable  ; 
yet  never  at  the  expense  of  one  feeling  which  ought  to  be  held  sacred  ; 
for  Mr.  Hill  writes  not  like  a  mere  barrack-dwelling  bachelor.  Nearly 
all  the  time,  from  the  sprmg  of  1817,  to  the  summer  of  1822,  he  had 
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with  him  a  young  lady — not  a  wife-'>-a  soldier  may  be  even  better  ac- 
commodated ;  by  the  way  **  cha' -maids"  mistaking  the  sister  for  **  Cap- 
tain's*' bride,  is  a  rich  morceau ;  as  is  Miss  Isabel's  interview  with  tlie 
female  smuggler.  The  brother's  adventure  with  La  Belle  Adele  might 
not  have  ended  so  decorously  had  he  been  living  quite  en  garqon.  A 
poetess's  saving  presence  also  prevents  his  glorious  gunner's  illuminatiog, 
very  equivocally,  in  honour  of  a  certain  public  catastrophe.  Thus, 
ladies!  you  may  accompany  the  wag  every  where ;  a  maiden  gentle- 
woman is  by  to  see  fair  play,  though  not  to  spoil  sport. 

Mr.  Hill  modestly  opines  that  he  has  improved  in  manner  since 
writing  his  *'  Recollections,"  we  think  so  too ;  but  a  better  kind  of  im- 
provement he  evinces  unconsciously,  even  in  his  progress  through  this 
second  venture.  *'  Excellent  fooling,"  to  be  sure,  for  a  young  militaire 
was  the  sewing  up  of  fogeys,  racing  of  pigs,  shooting  at  jugglers  with 
lead,  and  at  friends'  noses  with  champagne  corks;  yet,  to  our  taste,  a 
far  superior  jester  is  this  same,  in  after  years,  as  the  mock  Mackay,  the 
commentator  of  Koranzo,  the  turner  out  of  his  '*  little  mountebank,"  the 
illustrator  of  **  Rejected  Addresses  1"  For  a  perfect  understanding  of 
these  allusions,  we  refer  our  readers  to  his  airy  tomes,  which  will  amply 
repay  their  scrutiny,  and  prove  admirable  antidotes  to  ennui,  or  ill-nature. 
There  shall  they  see  one,  '*  who  no  revenue  has,  save  hia  good  spirits,  to 
feed  and  clothe  him,"  *^  one  who  has  suffered  all  as  suffering  nothing." 
We  should  pity  that  Artillery-officer  who  could  feel  aught  but  pride  in 
having  been  **  companion  of  the  watch/'  with  an  Horatio  so  fit  to  have 
kept  guard  with  our  noblest  Hamlets.  It  was  impossible  for  Benson 
Hill  to  herd  with  the  unworthy  members  of  any  corps;  by  such  only 
could  he  be  shunned  as  an  actor,  or  slandered  as  an  author  ;  what  ho- 
mage they  have  lost,  let  his  caustic  observations  on  them,  and  his  dedi- 
cation to  Mr.  George  Raymond  show.  Well  does  that  gentleman  merit 
it! 

Mr.  Hill's  professional  experiences  of  theatres  must  have  been  such 
as  he  could  render  highly  instructive  to  the  community  at  lai^e ;  for 

'<  All  the  worlifs  a  sUue ; 
And  ail  the  men  and  women  merely  players ; 
Tliev  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances, 
Ana  one  man,  in  his  time,  plays  many  parts !" 

It  is,  therefore,  but  reasonable  and  natural  to  trust  that  Mr.  Benson 
Hill,  will  proceed  with  his  agreeable  reminiscences ;  and  to  anticipate 
that  the  tnird  series  would  equal,  if  not  excel,  the  former  two,  n 
power  of  bestowing  harmless  profitable  diversion  on  all  classes  of 
readers ! 
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Polar  Star,  the,  by  L.  £.  L.,  28 

Poole,  J.,  Esq.,  Eitraou  from  a  Journal 
kept  dnriog  a  Reaidence  at  Little  Ped- 
lington : — Yawkins*s  Splendid  Annuel,  by, 
114 — ^A  Tsle  of  Mystery ;  or,  s  Romance 
of  Portland  Place,  by,  385 


Foot  Relatiooa^  by  Edward  Uswvd*  Es^* 
529 

Popalar  Songs  of  Ireland,  the,  by  T.  Ciofton 
Croker,  Esq.,  reviewed,  558 

Pkeaentiment  of  Danger,  842 

Prince  of  Darkness,  the,  by  George  Ray- 
mond, Esq.,  513 

Romance  of  the  Harem,  the,  by  Miss  Psr- 
doe, reviewed,  283 

Russia,  Excursions  in  the  Interior  of,  by 
Robert  Brenmer,  Esq.,  re? iewed,  285 

Scenes  in  the  Life  of  an  Adventorer,  Nos, 
ir.,  IIL,  49,  228 

Sbakspeare's  Historical  Plays,  considered 
Historically,  bv  the  Right  Hon.  T.  P. 
Courtenay.  Nos.  VIII.,  IX.,  X.,  57, 
236,346 

Sbakspeare's  Driakini|^bout ;  a  T^le  of  the 
Toping  at  Bidford,  by  J.  B.  Bnckstoasi, 
411 

Shakspeare,  the  Youth  of,  reviewed,  423 

Sheriaan,  Louiaa  H.,  Farming  Improved, 
by,  103 

Siddoos,  Mrs.,  her  Queen  Catherioe,  364 

Skeffiagton,  Sir  Lumley,  the  Carol  of  the 
Coronation,  by,  521 

Sparks,  Jared,  the  Life  of  George  Washing- 
ton, by,  reviewed,  137 

Stirling  Csstle,  attacked  by  the  young  Pre- 
tender's forces,  289 

Suitors,  a  Manual  for,  by  Oliver  Oldram, 
Gent.,  221 

Tale  of  Mystery  ;  or,  s  Romance  of  Portland 
Place,  by  J.  Poole,  Esq.,  385 

Treves,  Citv  of,  described.  380 

Trollope,  Mrs.,  Memoir  of,  by  a  Correspon- 
dent, with  a  Portrait,  416 — Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Michael  Armstrong,*the  Fac- 
tory Boy,  reviewed,  565 

Venoa  de  Medici,  Statue  of  the,  described 
by  the  Countess  of  Blessiogton,  420 

Word,  C.  Plomer,  Esq.,  Picturea  of  the 
World,  by,  reviewed,  142 

Waabiogton,  George,  the  Life  of,  &0m  by 
Jared  Sparks ;  leviewed,  137 

Who  can  the  Dear  One  be,  by  J.H.  Hartnoll, 
555 

Widdlesig,  by  Theodore  Hook,  Esq.,  1 

Willis,  N.  P.  Esq.,  the  Picker  and  Pilar,  by, 
505 

Wilson,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  Lines  to  Miss  Blanche 
Bury,  by,  113 

Wolsey,  Csrdinsl,  ss  described  by  Shak- 
speare} with  critical  notices,  349,  354, 

*  358, 361 ;  his  death  st  Leicester,  362 
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